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The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  was  founded 
by  Royal  Charter,  granted  in  the  year  1825  by 
His  Majesty  King  George  TV.,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  literature  in  its  more  important 
branches,  with  a  special  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  English  Language. 

The  plan  proposed  for  effecting  this  object,  in- 
cluded— I.  The  reading  at  the  Society's  meetings 
and  the  publication  in  its  Transactions,  of  papers 
on  History,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Philology,  and  the 
Fine  Arts: — 2.  The  adjudication  of  honorary  re- 
wards  for  works  of  great  literary  merit,  and  for 
important  discoveries  in  literature  :— 3.  The  pub- 
lication  of  inedited  remains  of  ancient  literature, 
and  of  such  works  as  may  be  of  great  intrinsic 
value,  but  not  of  that  popular  character  which 
readily  commands  the  attention  of  publishers. 
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In  furtherance  of  the  first  portion  of  this  plan, 
the  Council  of  the  Society  has  already  published 
six  parts,  making  three  volumes  in  quarto,  of  its 
Transactions,  and  a  fourth  volume  in  octavo,  the 
first  of  a  new  series,  comprising  researches  into 
the  origin  of  diflferent  languages,  elucidations  of 
ancient  monuments,  as  medals,  vases,  and  statues, 
disquisitions  on  points  of  ancient  geography, 
classical  history,  and  archaeology  in  general, — 
speculations  on  the  hieroglyphical  language  of 
Egypt,  the  chronology  of  its  several  royal  d3aias- 
ties,  and  the  age  of  its  most  celebrated  monu- 
ments,— the  illustration  of  Greek  and  Latin  inscrip- 
tions,  with  other  subjects  relating  to  the  history 
and  developement  of  the  human  intellect.  A  fifth 
volume  is  in  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication. 

The  second  division  of  the  Society's  plan  has 
likewise  been  to  some  extent  carried  into  effect. 
Two  gold  medals,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  its 
Royal  founder,  were  annually  awarded  by  the 
Council  during  His  Majesty's  life,  viz. : — 
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Ill 


1824,  to 


1825,  to 


1826,  to 


1827,  to 


1828,  to 


1829,  to 


1830,  to 


W.  MiTFORD,  Esq. 

MONSIGNOR  AnGELO  MaI*. 

James  Rennell,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

Charles  Wilkins,  Esq.  LL.D. 

Professor  Schweighauser. 

DuGALD  Stewart,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

Robert  Southey,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  M.A. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Coxe. 

Wm.  Roscoe,  Esq.  LL.D. 

Le  Baron  Antoine  Isaac  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 

Washington  Irving,  Esq. 

Henry  Hallam,  Esq.  F.R.S. 


This  part  of  the  plan  was  unfortunately  sus- 
pended by  the  demise  of  His  Majesty  King  George 
the  Fourth,  without  any  provision  having  been 
made  for  the  continuance  of  the  Royal  bounty. 


In  the  third  department  of  its  operations,  the 
Society  has  likewise  been  hitherto  restrained  by 
the  limited  extent  of  its  funds.  It  has  neverthe- 
less continued,  in  a  second  volume  of  sixty  folio 
plates,  the  publication  of  hieroglyphics,  begim  by 
the  Egyptian  Society,  under  the  editorship  of  the 
late  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Young.    The  liberality  of 
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some  of  its  members  has  further  enabled  the 
Council  to  engage  in  the  present  undertaking; 
and  they  have  lately  become  entitled,  in  aid  of 
this  department  of  their  labours,  to  the  sum  of 
5,000/.,  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  George  Richards,  one  of  its  original  promoters 
and  most  zealous  friends. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  literary  history  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period  is,  on 
the  whole,  less  in  need  of  an  Introductory  Essay  than 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  it  not  only  includes  a  much 
shorter  space  of  time,  and  is  of  a  less  varied  character, 
but  a  smaller  proportion  of  its  writings  are  anonymous, 
so  that  it  is  tolerably  complete  in  the  description  of 
the  works  of  each  successive  author.  Very  little  of  the 
popular  literature  of  this  period  has  come  down  to  us ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  ngt  very  extensive,  or,  at 
least,  that  the  larger  portion  was  never  committed  to  writ- 
ing. It  was  an  age  of  oppression  and  violence,  during 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  England  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  misery  and  ignorance.  We 
have  seen,  in  the  former  volume  of  the  present  work,  how, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  Saxon  period,  learning,  that 
is,  the  study  of  Latin  literature,  was  sinking  into  neglect  in 
this  island,  and  how  knowledge  of  every  kind  was  then 
spreading  abroad  in  works  written  only  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue.  The  use  of  this  latter  language,  in  writing,  was 
almost  abolished  after  the  invasion  of  the  Normans.  It  was 
only  preserved  in  the  continuation  for  a  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Salon  Chronicle,  and  in  some  productions,  mostly  of  a 
religious  or  moral  character,  for  which  we  are  probably 
indebted  to  the  few  Anglo-Saxon  monks  who  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  places  in  our  monasteries.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  period,  the  native  literature  begins  again 
to  make  its  appearance.    At  this  time  the  Anglo-Norman 
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language  had  taken  the  place  of  the  older  Saxon  ;  and  we 
may  properly  divide  the  literature  of  the  whole  period  into 
the  two  classes  of  Anglo- Latin  and  Anglo-Norman. 

§  I, — Anglo-Latin  Literature. 

At  the  period  of  the  Norman  invasion  of  England,  a 
great  intellectual  movement  had  commenced  in  the  schools 
on  the  continent.  This  showed  itself  in  an  increasing 
study  of  the  ancient  writers  of  Rome,  and  a  consequent 
improvement  in  literary  taste  and  style.  Latin  composi- 
tion was  cultivated  nowhere  with  greater  success  than  in 
the  schools  of  Normandy ;  and  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  those  schools  were  brought  over 
into  our  island  by  the  Conqueror.  From  that  moment 
the  Anglo-Latin  writers  took  a  position  in  the  literature 
of  Europe  which  they  had  long  lost,  or  which,  more  truly, 
they  had  never  held  before ;  for  the  Latinity  of  the  early 
Saxon  writers  is  tame  and  incorrect  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  scholars  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  It  was, 
however,  essentially  owing  to  the  importation  of  learned 
men ;  for,  during  the  first  half  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period, 
the  distinguished  Latin  writers  in  our  island  were,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  foreigners  who  were  brought  over  by 
the  Norman  monarchs  to  be  the  dignitaries  of  the  English 
church.  The  earlier  Anglo-Norman  scholars  were  almost 
entirely  theologians,  and  the  epigrams  of  Godfrey  of  Win- 
chester stand  alone  amid  a  mass  of  writings  which,  with 
the  exception  of  some  valuable  letters,  and  a  few  historical 
tracts,  have  little  interest  at  the  present  day. 

The  great  developement  of  the  scholastic  system  on  the 
continent,  and  the  intellectual  agitation  to  which  it  gave 
birth,  had  a  visible  influence  on  the  literature  of  our  island, 
altihough  it  appears  that,  perhaps  from  the  greater  extent 
of  our  political  troubles,  the  disputes  of  the  scholastic 
pfailosophers  were  not  much  encouraged  here.    Although 
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the  schools  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  existed  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  they  seem  to  have  had  little 
influence  during  the  whole  Norman  period,  and  were  looked 
upon  only  as  introductory  to  the  universities  of  France. 
Thither  flocked  most  of  our  native  scholars ;  and  English- 
men, such  as  Athelard,  Robert  de  Retines,  Robert  de  Me- 
lun,  Daniel  de  Merlai,  John  of  Salisbury,  &c.,  became  the 
most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  continental  schools. 

The  Latin  of  the  earlier  writers  is  characterized  by  con- 
siderable vigour  of  style,  arising  from  clearness  and  simpli- 
city of  diction,  which  subsequently  gave  way  to  an  afiecta- 
tion  of  florid  ornament  which  made  the  style  of  the  later 
writers  very  confused  and  often  unintelligible.  We  meet 
with  good  Latin  poetry  throughout  the  twelfth  century ;  the 
writings  of  Laurence  of  Durham,  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
John  of  Salisbury,  John  de  Hauteville,  Nigellus  Wireker, 
Alexander  Neckam,  and  others,  contain  passages  of  great 
beauty,  and  almost  classic  elegance ;  whilst  a  new  style  of 
Latin  versification,  in  which  rhymes  took  the  place  of  the 
ancient  metres,  beginning  with  Hilarius,  and  brought 
to  perfection  in  the  satirical  poems  attributed  to  Walter 
Mapes,  possesses  a  certain  energy  and  sprightliness  which  is 
not  without  considerable  attraction.  This  class  of  poetry 
became  extremely  popular,  and  continued  to  exist  in  its 
original  vigour  long  after  the  style  of  the  more  serious 
Latin  writers  had  become  hopelessly  debased.  Indeed, 
the  period  at  which  it  appears  to  have  flourished  most  was 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the  troubled 
reign  of  Henry  IIL  It  may  be  observed  that  poetry  in 
general  was  peculiarly  the  literature  of  the  schools,  and  of 
the  secular  clergy ;  and  much  of  that  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  is  distinguished  by  its  hostility  to 
monachism. 

By  far  the  most  important  class  of  Latin  writers  during 
the  twelfth  oenturj  was  that  of  historians.    At  first  their 
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works  were  mere  dry  chronicles  of  events,  like  the  remains 
of  Florence  of  Worcester  and  Turgot.  Eadmer's  historical 
works  may  be  considered  in  some  degree  as  political  trea- 
tises^ their  object  being  to  commemorate  and  defend  the 
conduct  of  his  friend  and  patron  Anselm.  Ordericus  Vitalis 
first  made  history  the  object  of  laborious  research^  but  his 
work  wants  system  and  arrangement.  William  of  Malms« 
bury  is  the  most  elegant  of  our  medieval  historians;  and 
after  his  time  several  of  his  countrymen^  such  as  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  and  William  of  Newbury,  attempted  with  suc- 
cess to  raise  the  character  of  the  historian  above  that  of  the 
mere  chronicler.  We  can  only  look  upon  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth as  a  writer  of  romance.  It  was  in  these  histories  that 
the  Latin  style  of  the  schools  became  most  rapidly  debased, 
partly  because  the  authors  were  in  many  cases  monks  and 
not  schoolmen,  and  partly  because  they  had  to  deal  with 
matters  of  private  life,  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  in- 
troduce a  barbarous  phraseology.  This  becomes  more  ap- 
parent towards  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
and  such  writing  as  that  of  Jocelin  de  Brakelonde  presents 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  style  of  John  of  Salisbury  and 
Giraldus  Cambrensis.  Very  Uttle  Latin  prose  that  is  to- 
lerable was  written  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Norman  and  English  had  then,  to  a  certain  degree, 
driven  the  Latin  out  of  the  field,  or  at  least  had  thrown  it 
into  the  hands  of  a  school  of  heavy  theologians. 

The  scholastic  writers  of  the  twelfth  century  appear  to 
have  prided  themselves  on  their  epistolary  style,  and  many 
very  important  volumes  of  letters,  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  them  or  by  their  disciples,  have  been  preserved. 
These  are  among  the  most  valuable  illustrations  of  the 
public  and  private  history  of  the  age  to  which  they  be- 
long. They  begin  with  those  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm^ 
and  become  very  numerous  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL 
Tliose  of  Becket  and  his  friends,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
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opponent  Gilbert  Foliot  (which  are  preparing  for  publica* 
tion  by  Dr.  Giles),  were  evidently  published  from  political 
motives.  Among  the  most  valuable,  and,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  the  most  interesting,  we  must  place  those 
of  John  of  Salisbury  and  Peter  of  Blois,  which  make  us 
intimate  not  only  with  the  political,  but  with  the  scholas- 
tical,  history  of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

§  II. — Anglo-Norman  Literature. 

When  the  Normans  entered  England,  although  but  a 
century  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  their  settlement  in 
Prance,  they  had  entirely  lost  the  language  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  the  North,  and  had  long  adopted  that  of 
the  people  whom  they  had  conquered,  one  uf  the  dialects 
derived  from  the  ancient  Latin,  called,  from  their  origin, 
tinffua  Romana,  or  langue  Romane,  whicli  has  in  the  sequel 
been  moulded  down  into  the  modem  French.  As  early 
even  as  the  time  of  the  second  of  the  Norman  dukes, 
William  I„  only  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  RoUo,  we 
are  told  by  Dudo  de  St  Quentin,  that  the  duke  was 
obliged  to  send  his  son  to  Bayeux  to  learn  the  Danish 
tongue,  as  the  langue  Rotpont  was  almost  the  only  tongue 
spoken  at  Rouen,  then  the  chief  seat  of  the  power  of 
the  Northmen  in  France.'*'  Benoit  de  St  Maure,  para- 
phrasing Dudo  in  his  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy, 
speaks  still  more  strongly, — 

Si  k  Rocm  le  hi  gu-dcr  If  I  osiue  him  to  be  kept  tt  Rouen 

E  DOrir  gain»  loDgumient,  And  ntmriibed  very  long, 

II  ne  wari  parler  nacnt  Be  «ill  not  know  turn  to  talk  tt  ill 

Duieii;  liar  nul  wt  tipamU.  Dsoiih ;  for  no  one  ipfklu  it  there. 

SI  Toil  k'il  uit  k  tela  eienle,  It  ia  verf  «rll  that  he  be  at  lach  a 

*  QtuHuani  qoidam  Salomagantll  cMtai  Rom 


IT  thfunHm,  at  BajocaaMaab  frailnr  b«q«D<iu  DaeiiM  Unfit»  quv 

JlMMM.    Dado,  Ub.  Ul.  p.  113. 
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Que  u  Daneis  sache  purler ; 

a  ne  fovfni  Hen  for%  Romani 
Mais  k  Baiuea  eo  a  tanz 
Qai  ne  laTent  si  Daneis  non. 


That  he  may  know  how  to  talk  to 

the  Danes ; 
Here  they  know  nothing  bnt  Romany ; 
But  at  Bayenx  there  are  many 
Who  know  nothing  bnt  Danish. 


We  learn  from  another  source,  that  at  the  council  of 
Mouson-sur-Meuse  in  995,  the  bishop  of  Verdun  spoke 
in  French.*  It  is  probable  that,  with  their  language,  the 
Normans  had  lost  most  of  their  national  traditions  and 
poetry ;  for  the  literature  of  Normandy,  when  it  first  be- 
comes known  to  us,  is,  in  this  respect,  purely  French. 

The  popular  literature  of  the  Normans  in  France  and 
England  previous  to  the  twelfth  century  is  totally  unknown 
to  us.  The  poet  Taillefer  is  said  to  have  repeated  one  of 
the  songs  of  his  native  country  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  ; 
but  this  rests  on  authority  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
that  century,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  song  attri- 
buted to  him  related  to  Rollo,  the  founder  of  the  Norman 
dynasty  in  France,  or  to  Roland  the  celebrated  hero  of 
French  romance.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  monu- 
ment of  the  language  earlier  than  the  year  llOO.t 

However,  as  most  of  the  popular  literature  of  this  period 
was  confined  to  the  jongleurs,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  authors  and  minstrels,  and  as  it  was  probably  sel- 
dom or  never  committed  to  writing,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  its  loss.  We  know  that  there  were 
jongleurs  in  Normandy  at  an  early  period,  and  that  they 
followed  their  patrons  into  England.  But  we  only  become 
acquainted  with  their  compositions  at  a  later  period. 

In  literature,  the  Anglo-Norman  language  first  makes 
its  appearance  in  poems  of  a  religious  and  serious  charac- 

*  Hardnini  Condi,  torn.  ▼!.  p.  734. 

t  The  Abb6  de  la  Rue,  Euaii  Historiques,  torn,  i,  pp.  li,  lii,  has  inppoaed 
that  an  epitaph  in  French  on  Frodoard,  which  he  there  printi,  is  contem- 
porary with  the  death  of  that  historian,  which  oocnrrrd  in  966 ;  bnt  it  is 
clearly  of  a  much  more  recent  dnte. 
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ter ;  and  it  Beems  to  have  first  found  a  distinguished  patron 
in  Adelaide  of  Louvaine,  queen  of  Henry  1.  The  patron- 
age of  tliis  lady  was  bestowed  not  only  on  Philip  de  Thaun, 
who  dedicated  to  her  his  metrical  Bestiary,  but  also  on 
an  anonymous  trouvire,  or  poet,  apparently  a  Benedictine 
monk,  who  composed  the  legend  of  St.  Brandan  in  Anglo- 
Norman  verse.  This  latter  poem,  if  we  may  venture  to 
give  it  such  a  name,  opens  with  the  following  lines  :* — 

Ths  Udy  Alice  the  qDeen, 

TbrODgh  whom  the   dMog  Uv  «ill 

floariih, 
lliroDgh  whom  tba  law  of  the  Und 

will  increiie, 
And  M>  great  war  will  be  padfied 
Through  the  arma  of  Kearj  tho  kiag. 
And  through  ths  coudkI  which  will 

The  pope  dan  Benedict 

Salute  thee  a  thonaand  and  a  than. 

What  ;on  eommanded,  I  have  Dsdw- 

Uken, 
Haie   put   in  writing   and   In  Ro- 

Al  it  WW  thy  command, 

[Hie  life]  of  St.  Brandan  the  good 

abbot; 
MoreoTer  yon  forbade  that  it  ahonld 

be  done  ditreapectfullj. 
When  any  one   hai   laid  what  he 

knows  and  done  what  he  can. 
We  shoald  not  blame  luch  a  KTrant) 
Bat  he  who  can  and  will  not. 
It  ii  right  that  he  ihonld  have  mnch 

grief. 

There  is,  however,  none  of  the  spirit  or  poetry  of  the 
jongleur  in  these  pieces,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  their 
only  object  was  to  make  the  subjects  on  which  they  treated 
fkmiliar  to  those  who  were  not  acquunted  with  the  Latin 

■  It  ttprMrradiaHS.  Cotton.  T«9M.B.i. 


Donna  Aalii  la  relne. 
Par  qui  laldrat  let  di>ine, 

Par  qui  creistrat  lei  de  terre, 

B  remandrat  tante  gnerre 
For  Ira  armei  Henri  la  rei, 
E  par  le  enuieil  qni  art  en  tei, 

Sahet  tei  mil  e  roO  feii 
Li  apoitoilea  dam  Beoedii. 

Qoe  oomandai,  tfl  ad  enpria, 

Ed  letre  ml>  e  en  Romanx, 


Mais  m  1*  defent,  ne  aait  gabelh. 
Qnant  dit  qne  set  e  bit  que  p«ot, 


Blaii  ai  qui  peot  e  ne  Toile. 
Dreix  eit  qoe  cil  mult  ee  doile. 
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language ;  and  they  were  written  in  verse  as  an  aid  to  the 
memory,  and  perhaps  also  with  the  hope  that  the  religious 
legends  of  the  monks  might  thus  take  the  place  of  the 
profane  songs  of  the  secular  poets.  We  find  during  the 
twelfth  century  much  anonymous  verse  in  Anglo-Norman 
on  pious  and  legendary  subjects.  A  metrical  collec- 
tion of  Miracles  of  the  Virgin  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  (MS.  Egerton,  No.  612),  written  either 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  appears  to  have  been  composed  at  an  earlier 
date.  The  author,  whose  name  was  William,  tells  us  that 
his  contemporaries  were  too  much  attached  to  poetry  which 
treated  on  love,  and  battles,  and  ^^  other  adventures,"  al- 
though he  confesses  that  there  was  something  to  be  learnt 
from  such  subjects  as  these. — 


li  home  de  jolift«, 
Ki  tant  aiment  lur  volenti, 
Amereieot  milz  autre  eacrit 
Ke  cuntast  ameraa  delit, 
U  bataille,  u  altre  aventare, 
Ed  tela  escriz  mettent  lur  cure. 

Tea  escriz  ne  aunt  k  defendre, 
Kar  grant  sens  i  poet  Ten  aprendre 


De  cnrtesie  e  de  aaveir. 


Men  of  pleasure, 

Who  love  so  much  their  will, 

Would  like  better  some  other  writing 

Which  told  of  love, 

Or  battle,  or  other  adventure ; 

In  such  writings    they    place  their 

care. 
Such  writings  are  not  to  be  forbidden. 
For  we  may  learn  from  them  great 

knowledge 
Of  courtesy  and  wisdom. 


MS.  Eg.  No.  612,  fol.  9,  r». 


However,  he  says  that  they  ought  not  to  hold  poems  of 
this  kind  in  so  much  esteem  as  to  neglect  more  pious  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  miracles  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  the  other 
saints.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  when  the  works 
of  the  trouvh'es  became  much  more  numerous,  they 
are  chiefly  of  a  religious  character,  and  their  authors  were 
generally  monks.  We  must,  however,  be  understood  as 
flfpeaking  of  the  written  literature  of  the  day ;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  body  of  the  medieval  romances 
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were  in  existence  at  this  period^  of  which  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  noble  cfianson  de  Roland^  by  the  irouvire 
Turold,  of  which  an  early  manuscript  in  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man dialect  has  been  preserved. 

Most  of  this  religious  and  serious  poetry  consisted  in 
mere  translations  or  paraphrases  from  the  Latin,  and  the 
writers  make  no  further  pretension.  We  have  a  few  trans* 
lations  in  prose  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  Anglo-Norman  literary  history.  One  of  the  oldest 
of  these  is  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  is  found  in  seve- 
ral manuscripts  in  England.  The  first  Psalm,  taken  from 
a  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton.  Nero  C.  vi.), 
will  furnish  an  example  of  Anglo-Norman  prose  probably 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 


Beonnrt  banm  chi  ne  almt  el  cun- 
seil  des  feluni,  et  en  la  Teie  des  pec- 
bean  ne  itout,  et  en  la  chaere  de 
pel tflence  ne  fiat 

Maia  en  la  lei  de  noatre  seignor  la 
Tolonted,  e  en  la  sue  ki  purpenaerat 
par  jam  e  par  nait. 

E  iert  enaement  came  le  ftut  qued 
et  de  joata  lea  decan  dea  ewea,  ki 
donrat  aan  froit  en  aon  tena. 

E  la  faille  ne  decarrat,  e  tatea  lea 
ooaea  qae  H  anqaea  ferad  lerant  fait 
proaprea. 

Nient  eiaai  11  felan,  nient  eisai, 
maia  easement  came  la  paldre  qae 
U  vena  getet  de  la  fkce  de  terre. 

En  par  i^  ne  aardent  li  felan  en 
jaise,  ne  li  pecheor  el  oonieU  des 
dreitariers. 

Kar  noatre  aire  canaiat  la  Teie  des 
jaatea»  e  Teire  dea  felana  perirat. 


Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh 
not  in  the  coanael  of  the  nngodly, 
and  standeth  not  in  the  way  of  ain- 
ners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the 
acomful. 

Bat  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  oar 
Lord :  and  in  this  law  doth  he  medi- 
tate day  and  night. 

And  he  ahall  be  like  a  tree  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth 
forth  his  frnit  in  hia  seaaon.  Hia  leaf 
also  shaU  not  wither,  and  whataoerer 
he  doeth  shall  prosper. 

The  ungodly  are  not  so :  bat  are 
like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driTeth 
away. 

Therefore  the  angodly  ahall  not 
stand  in  the  judgement,  nor  sinners 
in  the  congregation  of  the  righteoua. 

For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of 
the  righteoua :  but  the  way  of  the 
angodly  shall  perish. 


In'  a  fine  manuscript  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
eentury,  in  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  the  Anglo-Norman 
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Yersion  of  the  Psalms  is  gi^en  as  an  interlinear  gloss.  A 
t^nslation  of  the  four  books  of  Kings,  evidently  in  Anglo- 
Norman,  has  been  printed  in  Paris,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  M.  Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  from  a  manuscript  pre- 
served at  Paris,  but  probably  written  in  England  also  in 
the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  following  extract 
vill  serve  for  comparison  with  the  preceding  example  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  of  the  Psalms : — 


Samuel  issi  le  fist.  Reyint  al 
pople,  et  si  lur  dit : 

Rei  m'aves  demanded.  Deas  I'ad 
oi,  li  I'ad  granted ;  maU  sur  tub 
tele  leignurie  aare  qae  toz  fix  h  sun 
pbdflir  prendra :  des  am  en  firad  ohe- 
▼alen,  des  altres  cnrliens  devant  snn 
eharrei; 

Des  una  en  firad  see  preToz  e  cu- 
nettables,  dei  altres  Tileins  pur  as 
terre  arer,  e  pnr  ses  blex  seer,  e  pur 
•et  annes  forgier,  e  ses  curres  a- 
greter. 

E  Tos  filles,  les  nnes  front  les 
nignemenz,  les  altres  le  mangier; 
les  altres  erent  al  pestrin. 

Vos  diampsy  voi  bones  Tignes,  tos 
oKrerSy  toldn  e  k  ses  serft  les  durra. 


Vox  bles,  les  fruiz  des  vignes,  il 
les  dismera ;  as  ses  seijanz  il  les 
dnrrad. 

Vos  serfs,  toz  anceles,  le  eslite 
bacbelerie  prendra,  e  k  sun  senrise 
les  metra. 

De  TOfltre  pecnnie  frad  snn  plaisir; 
•erfs  serrei,  si  1'  tus  estuTerad  snffirir. 

Lores  crierez  k  Den  merci,  mais 
Q  ne  Tns  deignerad  oir,  pur  90  que 
Tna  demandes  rei,  e  degetes  Ini  e 
mei* 


And  be  [Samuel]  said.  Tbis  will 
be  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall 
reign  oyer  you:  be  will  take  your 
sons,  and  appoint  them  for  himself, 
for  bis  chariots,  and  to  be  bis  horse- 
men ;  and  some  shall  ran  before  his 
chariots. 

And  be  will  appoint  him  captains 
over  thousands,  and  captains  over 
fifties ;  and  will  set  them  to  ear  his 
ground,  and  to  reap  bis  harvest,  and 
to  make  bis  instruments  of  war,  and 
instruments  of  bis  chariots. 

And  be  will  take  your  daugbtera 
to  be  confectionaries,  and  to  be  oooks, 
and  to  be  bakers. 

And  he  will  take  your  fields  and 
your  vineyards,  and  your  oliveyards, 
even  the  best  of  them,  and  give  them 
to  bis  servants. 

And  be  wUI  take  the  tenth  of  your 
seed,  and  of  your  vineyards,  and  give 
to  bis  officers,  and  to  bis  servants* 

And  he  will  take  your  men-ser- 
vants, and  your  maid-servants,  and 
your  goodliest  young  men,  and  your 
asses,  and  put  them  to  his  work. 

He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your 
sheep  t  and  ye  shall  be  his  servsnts. 

And  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day 
because  of  your  king  which  ye  shsU 
have  chosen  you :  and  the  Lord  will 
not  bear  you  in  that  day. 
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Among  other  translations^  we  may  mention  that  of  the 
laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  which,  although  not  pre- 
served in  any  very  early  manuscript,  appears  to  be  in  the 
language  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  the  following  passage 
will  show : — 


De  entremeini  aTeir;  l(*il  voldrmt 
clamer  emblet,  e  il  Tolge  doner  wage 
e  trover  plege  k  perauir  toon  apel» 
done  restoverad  k  celoi  qoi  Taoverad 
entre'meini  nomer  sonnt  guarant,  d 
il  Tad ;  e  s'il  ne  Pad,  done  nomerad 
soon  heimelborh  e  ces  testimoines,  e 
ait  les  k  jnr  e  k  terme,  s'il  lei  ad  n 
i*il  les  pot  aver.  E  li  entercenr 
IWeriad  en  gni^  sei  litte  mein ;  e 
li  altre  le  mettrad  en  la  main  soon 
warant  n  k  heimelborh,  lequel  qQ*il 
ayerad.  E  s'il  n'ad  guarant  ne  heim- 
elborh e  il  ait  testimoines,  qne  il 
Tachatad  al  marchiet  H  rei,  e  qu'il  ne 
set  sonn  warant  ne  le  plege  vif  ne 
morti  geo  jnrad  od  aes  testimoines 
par  plein  serment;  si  perdra  sonn 
chatel ;  si  il  testimoinent  qne  il  heim- 
elborh en  prist,  e  s'il  ne  pot  aveir 
gnarant  ne  testimotne  qne  il  heim- 
elborh en  prist,  e  s*il  ne  pot  aveir 
goarant  ne  testimoine,  si  perdrad  e 
pursoldrad ;  pert  sa  werre  vers  sonn 
seignnr ;  90  est  en  Merchenelae.  E 
en  Denelae  e  en  Westsexenelae  ne 
vocherad  mie  sonn  seignonr  warant, 
i^eo  qne  seit  mis  en  gnage;  e  en 
Danelae  mettre  en  vele  main  d'issi 
\k  qne  il  se  derained,  e  s'U  pot  prover 
qne  qeo  soit  de  sa  nnrtnre  par  treis 
parts  sonn  vigned,  se  il  averad  de- 
raignet. 


Of  possession  of  live-stock ;  if  any 
one  shall  claim  it  as  stolen,  and  ha 
will  give  pledge  and  find  snreties  for 
pursuing  bis  claim,  then  it  will  be- 
hove him  who  shall  have  it  in  his 
possession  to  name  his  warrant,  If  ha 
have  one;  and  if  he  has  not  one. 
then  he  shall  name  his  '  heimelborh 
(title  of  possession)  and  witnesses, 
and  have  them  at  day  and  term,  if 
he  has  them  or  if  he  can  have  them. 
And  the  claimant  shall  give  in  pledge 
himself  and  five  others ;  and  the  other 
shall  pnt  it  in  the  hand  of  his  warrant, 
or  to  the  heimelborh,  whichever 
he  may  have.  And  if  he  has  no 
warrant  or  heimelborh,  and  he  hat 
witnesses  that  he  bought  it  in  the 
king's  market,  and  he  does  not  know 
his  warrant  or  his  pledge,  alive  or 
dead,  he  shall  swear  that  with  his 
witnesses  by  full  oath  ;  and  he  shall 
lose  the  goods ;  if  they  witness  that 
he  took  heimelborh  of  it,  and  if  he 
cannot  have  warrant  or  witness  that 
he  took  heimelborh  of  it,  he  shall 
lose  it  and  pay  a  fine  ;  he  loses  his 
'  were '  (head-money,)  towards  his 
lord  ;  this  is  in  Mercisn-law.  And 
in  Danish-law  and  Westsazon-law 
he  shall  not  give  his  lord  his  warrant 
before  the  claimant  be  put  in  pledge ; 
and  in  Danish-law  they  will  put  the 
property  in  the  hand  of  a  neutral 
until  he  be  cleared,  and  if  he  can 
prove  that  it  be  of  his  breediag  by 
three  parts  of  his  '  visnet/  he  shall 
be  acquitted. 
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The  only  known  English  writers  of  Anglo-Norman 
prose  are  Walter  Mapes,  Robert  de  Borron^  and  Luces  de 
Gktst^  the  authors  of  some  of  the  most  popular  romances 
of  the  cycle  of  the  Round  Table.  An  example  of  Mapes's 
style  is  given  at  p.  305  of  the  present  volume ;  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  language  had  changed  considerably  from  that 
of  the  earlier  translations  of  the  Psalms  and  books  of 
Kings^  but  the  variety  of  manuscripts  of  the  work  from 
which  it  is  taken  renders  it  impossible  to  say  which  of 
them  represents  most  faithfully  the  language  in  which 
Mapes  wrote. 

In  the  reign  of  Stephen  there  arose  a  new  class  of  trou- 
vhresj  who  took  their  subjects  from  national  history. 
Gaimar  translated  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  into  Anglo-Nor- 
man verse^  and  added  to  it  a  history  of  the  Saxon  kings,  in 
which  we  first  meet  with  the  romance  of  Haveloc ;  and  a 
writer  named  David,  whose  work  is  lost,  wrote  a  history 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  in  the  same  form.  Under  Henry 
II.  the  writers  of  this  class  become  more  numerous.  Wace 
again  translated  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  wrote  a  metri- 
cal history  of  Normandy.  His  rival  Benoit  de  St.  Maure 
wrote  a  much  more  diffuse,  but  less  poetical,  history  of 
the  Norman  dukes.  Jordan  Fantosme  wrote  a  history  of 
one  of  Henry  the  Second's  wars,  in  which  he  had  himself 
been  present.  Guernes  du  Pont  de  St.  Maxence  wrote 
the  life  of  Thomas  Becket.  These  are  the  only  Anglo- 
Norman  poets  whom  we  know  to  have  flourished  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Wace  and  Benoit  have  more  spirit 
than  the  monkish  writers  of  legends  and  miracles ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages  here  and  there,  their 
poems  are  very  flat  and  dull.  Jordan  Fantosme  and  Guernes 
are  more  vigorous. 

A  new  era  of  Anglo-Norman  literature  opens  with  the 
reign  of  Richard  L    The  lion-hearted  King  prided  himself 
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on  his  poetic  talents,  and  he  was  the  patron  of  jongleurs 
and  trouv^res,  whose  works,  as  far  as  we  are  now  acquainted 
with  them,  become  more  numerous  at  this  period.  Some 
of  them,  such  as  Bozun,  Herman,  Simon  du  Fresne,  and 
William  the  Clerk,  still  devoted  themselves  to  religious 
and  moral  subjects.  These  writers  were  not  properly  min- 
strels ;  they  did  not  recite  their  own  works,  but  committed 
them  to  writing,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  being  pre- 
served in  early  manuscripts.  They  were  monks  ;  and  some 
of  them  appear  to  have  embraced  the  monastic  life  after 
having  been  professed  poets,  and  to  have  made  atone- 
ment for  the  profane  productions  of  their  earlier  years  by 
dedicating  their  talents  to  sacred  subjects.  Several  of 
the  writers  of  metrical  legends  allude  to  their  own  pro- 
fane poems,  which  have  since  perished,  because  at  this  pe- 
riod the  clergy  alone  committed  their  works  to  writing. 
Thus  William  the  Clerk  tells  us  in  a  religious  poem : — 

Gninawine,ung  cleri  giii  fu  Normang,      William,  a  clerk  who  waa  of  Nor- 


Qni  veraifia  en  Romana, 
Fablea  et  oontea  aoleit  dire, 
En  fole  et  en  vaine  matire 
Pecha  lovent,  Dens  li  pardont  I 


mandy, 
Who  wrote  versea  in  Romana, 
Uaed  to  tell  fablea  and  talea, 
In  fooliah  and  yain  matter 
He  sinned  often,  may  God  forgive 

him  I 


Many  of  the  metrical  romances  were  preserved  orally 
by  successive  jongleurs,  and  when  committed  to  writing 
they  differed  much  from  the  original  copy.  This  is  the 
reason  that  different  manuscripts  of  the  earlier  romances^ 
taken  down  from  the  recital  of  different  persons^  vary  so 
much  from  one  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chanson  de 
Roland. 

A  few  romances^  by  known  writers  of  the  reigns  of 
Kchard  and  of  John,  such  as  William  the  Clerk  (just  men- 
tioned), Hugh  de  Rutland,  Thomas,  and  Philip  de  Reimes, 
as  well  as  some  songs  of  this  period,  are  still  preserved. 
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It  18  probable  that  some  of  the  anonymous  productions 
found  in  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century  also  be- 
long to  the  same  date^  but  of  this  we  cannot  speak  with 
any  degree  of  certainty. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  brief  review  of  the  literature  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  language  during  the  twelfth  century, 
that,  until  the  close  of  the  century,  it  has  no  great  attrac- 
tions, beyond  a  few  historical  productions  which  might  as 
well  have  been  written  in  Latin,  and  one  or  two  metrical  ro- 
mances. These  productions  are  most  valuable  in  a  philo- 
Ic^cal  point  of  view,  because  they  give  us  the  forms  of 
tUe  language  at  particular  and  well  ascertained  dates.  This 
language,  in  England,  appears  to  have  gone  through  less 
rapid  changes  than  on  the  Continent ;  and  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  affords  a  means  of  comparison  which 
we  should  not  otherwise  have  possessed.  In  literature, 
this  period  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  introduction 
to  the  history  of  French  poetry  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  its  field  be- 
came extensive,  rich,  and  varied.  The  Latin  writers  of 
the  twelfth  century  contain  many  allusions  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  jongleurs  and  trouveres,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
thirteenth  century  that  their  compositions  were  preserved 
ill  writing :  And  then  their  history  in  England  becomes 
more  complicated,  because  a  more  purely  national  literature 
was  springing  up,  in  which  the  other  was  gradually  merged. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  history  of  English 
literature  in  the  twelfth  century,  because  everything  con- 
nected with  it  is  vague  and  uncertain.  The  proverbs  of 
Alfred,  in  semi-Saxon  verse,  still  preserved,  existed  in 
the  time  of  Ailred  of  Rievaux,  who  mentions  them.*  A 
Beatiaryj  written  in  much  the  same  style  and  language, 

•  Am  tl«  Blof .  Brit.  Litmrift,  Anglo-Saxon  Period»  p.  396. 
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may  probably  be  of  the  same  date.'*'  A  version  of  the 
popular  metrical  dialogue  or  debate  between  the  body  and 
the  soul  has  also  been  found,  with  a  modernization  of 
Alfric's  Grammar,  in  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century. 
A  translation  into  early  English,  or  semi-Saxon,  of  the 
**  Rule  of  Nuns**  of  Simon  de  Ghent,  which  is  preserved  in 
several  manuscripts,  and  a  few  collections  of  English 
sermons,  belong  certainly  to  a  period  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.f  These  productions, 
of  no  great  importance  in  themselves,  joined  with  the 
larger  works  of  Orm  and  Layamon,  and  the  elegant  poem 
on  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  by  Nicholas  de  Guild- 
ford, serve  to  connect  the  Saxon  of  the  Chronicle  with 
the  English  literature  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

*  Both  are  printed  in  the  Reliquiae  Antiqun. 

t  Specimens  of  all  these  will  be  found  in  the  ReliquisB  Antiquse. 
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SECTION  I.— Thb  Lattbr  Half  of  thi  Elbtbntb  Cbntubt« 

LANFRANC. 

Lanfranc  stands  justly  at  the  head  of  the  Anglo- 
Nonnan  period  of  our  literary  history,  not  only  for  the 
high  position  which  he  held  in  the  state  under  William 
the  Conqueror,  but  because  he  may  be  considered  the 
father  of  Latin  literature  in  England  during  the  ages 
which  followed.*  He  was  a  native  of  Lombardy,  his 
parents  being  of  senatorial  rank  in  the  city  of  Pavia^f  and 
was  bom  about  the  year  10054  Although  from  his  child- 
hood Lanfranc  was  destined  to  the  bar,  his  thirst  for 
learning  was  displayed  at  an  early  age,  and,  after  exhaust- 
ing the  means  of  instruction  in  his  native  city,  he  left  it 
to  visit  the  more  famous  universities  of  Italy.  Having 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  sciences  then  taught,§ 
he  returned  ta  Pavia,  and  practised  as  a  pleader  in  the 

*  There  U  a  life  of  Ltnfiranc»  said  to  be  written  by  his  disciple  Milo 
Crispin,  cantor  of  Bee,  shortly  after  his  death,  and  printed  in  the 
edition  of  his  collected  works.  The  other  authorities  of  most  importance 
are,  Orderic.  VitaL  lib.  It.  p.  S09,  W.  Malmsb.  de  Pontif.  lib.  i.  p.  805,  et 
seq.  and  William  of  Jnmi^es. 

t  Pater  cjns  de  ordine  illorum  qui  jura  et  leges  civitatis  assenrabant  fuit. 
Vita  Lanfrand,  c.  1.  William  of  Malmsbury  says  only,  Is  gente  Longo- 
bardns,  non  adeo  abjecta  et  obscura  progenie  oriundna  erat.  De  Geet. 
P6Btif.  lib.  i.  p.  305. 

I  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  toI.  viii.  p.  2G0. 
i,  ^      §  Ubi  plnrimo  tempore  demoratus,  omni  scientia  sseculari  perfecte  im- 
botos  rediit.   Vita  Lanfr.  c.  1. 
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court  with  great  success.  But  the  ambition  which  dis- 
tinguished Lanfranc  through  life,  and  which  was  ill  con- 
cealed by  the  outward  modesty  and  seU-r^traint  which 
his  biographers  ascribe  to  him^  led  him  to  desert  the 
profession  of  the  law  for  one  which  offsred  higher  distinc- 
tions ;  he  crossed  the  Alps,  passed  through  France  into 
Normandy,  and  opened  a  school  at  Avranches.  This 
occurred  subsequently  to*1035,  for  Normandy  was  then 
governed  by  duke  William. 

Lanfranc  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities 
requisite  for  shining  as  a  teacher,  particularly  at  a  period 
wb§n  ia  Normandy  learning  WM  in  a  very  low  condi- 
tion.    He  bad  already  obtained  an  extensive  reputation 
for  his  great  proficiency  in  the  liberal  sciences.     He 
wi^,  moreover,  eloquent  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  * 
and  the  school  of  Avranches  was  soon  crowded  with 
scholars^     In  a  short  time  the  clergy  of  Normandy,  who 
had  previously  been  celebrated  only  for  their  want  of 
education,  became  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their 
I^atinity.     When  Lanfranc^s  reputation  as  a  teacher  had 
become  established,  a    new  field  opened  itself  to  his 
iMiibition.     He  was  as  yet  but  a  layman,  and  could  aspire 
tq  no  further  dignity  than  that  of  the  schools ;  the  church 
was  to  him  the  only  road  to  higher  honours  and  powert 
and  the  way  in  which  he  entered  it  was  a  proof  of  his 
political  talent.  He  suddenly  disappeared  from  Avranches, 
without  giving  any  intimation  of  the  reason  of  hi|^  de- 
parture, or  the  direction  he  had  taken.    At  that  period 
there  existed  a  small  house  of  monks  at  Bee,  which  had 
been  brought  together  by  their  unlettered  abbot  Herluin, 
and  whose  poverty  obliged  them  to  provide  by  manual 
w      labour  the  common  necessaries  of  life.     Hither  the  teacher 

*  Torrente  facundia  apposite  diceodo  lenes  supcravit.    Or4^r.  Vital* 
p.  209. 
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of  Avranches  bent  bis  steps  i  he  found  the  abbot  Herloin 
occupied  in  the  humblest  domestic  duties,  but  be  was 
not  deterred  from  entering  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood.  This  occurred  in  1042.  He  remained  here 
in  the  striotest  privacy  during  three  years,  at  the  end  pf 
fflwb  period,  having  been  elected  to  the  office  of  prior, 
he  suddenly  reopened  hi*  school  in  the  then  small  abbey 
of  BeCf^  At  a  later  period  Lanfranc's  disciples  spread 
abrQad  a  story  relating  tp  this  important  atep  in  bis  lifis, 
whiob  was  probably  intended  to  enforce  their  prejudices 
against  the  secular  learning  which  was  then  gaining  ground* 
TUtff  aaid  that  he  was  on  the  way  from  Avranches  to 
Bouepi  whither  he  intended  to  remove  his  school,  when, 
in  paaffing  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  river  '  Bisla,'  be 
waa  attacked  by  robbers,  plundered,  and  bound  to  a  tree, 
hia  4km  poyered  with  bis  capuce.  Without  any  hope  of 
bwHE  releaaed  in  this  solitary  apot,  Lanfrano  turned  his 
thoQghta  to  Him  who  only  bad  the  power  to  assist  him, 
but  h#  iipund  that,  amid  his  multi&rious  studies,  he  had 
n^lected  to  pommit  to  memory  the  forms  of  prayer 
eigoined  by  the  church  (debitas  laudes  Domino).  In  this 
dilemma  he  was  seized  with  bitter  compunction»  and 
ma4«  a  vow  that,  if  he  escaped  with  bis  life,  he  would 
pmi  hii4self  entirely  to  theological  studies  and  pious 
evercisesrt  The  following  morning  he  was  released  by 
soma  passengers  who  accidentally  came  to  the  spot,  and, 
inquiring  for  the  pooreat  monastiq  establishment  in  the 
neighbpurhoodi  he  was  direpted  to  Bee. 

Three  years^  fasting  had  rather  increased  than  dulled 

«  Vito  Lftofr.  oa.  1,  8.  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  210.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Pontif.  p.  805. 

t  St  eonTerras  ad  Dominam,  Domine  DeoB,  ait,  tantum  tempns  ip  dii- 
csado  ezpendi,  et  corpus  et  aDimom  in  studiia  literamm  attrivi,  at  adhuc 
qaomodo  te  debeam  orare  acque  laadit  officia  tibi  persoWere  non  didid. 
Libera  me  de  hac  tribulatione,  et  ego,  te  aoxiliante,  sic  yitam  meam  corri- 
ftra  et  iiistitiiere  eorabOi  at  tibi  senrire  valeam  et  sciam.  Vita  Laofranci,  c.  1 . 
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the  growing  appetite  for  learning,  and  no  sooner  vr^r 
Lanfranc's  reappearance  publicly  known,  than  he  was 
surrounded  by  multitudes  of  scholars.  The  glory  of  the 
school  of  Bee  soon  surpassed  that  of  Avranches.*^  Lan- 
franc  pretended  that  his  only  object  in  teaching  was  to 
reUeve  the  poverty  of  his  monastery ;  but,  in  his  pride  of 
superior  learning,  he  even  showed  his  contempt  for  the 
ignorance  of  his  brethren,  and  when,  with  the  riches 
amassed  from  the  liberality  of  his  scholars  and  their 
friends,  he  proposed  to  pull  down  the  old  lodgings  of  the 
monks,  and  build  a  magnificent  monastery  in  its  place, 
his  proposal  shocked  the  humility  of  abbot  Herluin. 
But  he  overcame  Herluin's  scruples  by  the  same  craftiness 
which  he  appears  to  have  shown  on  several  other  occa- 
sions ;  in  the  midst  of  their  debates  on  the  subject,  the 
old  presbytery  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground,  the  abbot  was 
convinced  that  it  was  an  intimation  from  heaven  of  the 
approval  of  Lanfranc's  designs,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  new  monastery  was  commenced.  The  arrogance  of 
the  scholar  was  not  confined  within  the  walls  of  his 
cloister ;  it  raised  him  numerous  and  powerful  enemies 
without.  On  one  occasion,  when  duke  William's  chap- 
lain, bishop  Herfast,  came  to  hear  him  with  a  numerous 
company  of  courtiers,  Lanfranc  insulted  him  by  offering 
him  a  spelling-book.t  Herfast  made  his  complaint  to  the 
duke,  which  was  probably  enforced  by  those  of  many 
others  of  the  offended  Norman  clergy,  and  William  gave 
immediate  orders  to  eject  the  teacher  from   Bee,  and 

*  Exivit  fama  ejiu  remotiMimas  Latimtatis  plagas,  eratque  Beccum  mag- 
num et  famosum  literaturae  gymnasium.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Vit.  Pontif.  p.  20.5 

t  Herfaitus  jam  WUlielmi  comitis  postea  regis  capellanas»  ad  famosum 
gymnasium  magna  sociorum  et  equorum  pompa  pervenit :  turn  Lanfrancusi 
cz  prima  collocutione  intelligens  quam  prope  nihil  sciret,  abecedarinm  ipsi 
tipediendum  apposuit,  ferociam  bominis  Italica  facetia  iUudeni.  W.  Malmab, 
de  Vit.  Pontif.  lib.  ii.  p.  338. 
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banish  him  from  Normandy^  and  to  burn  a  farm  or  grange 
dependent  on  the  abbey*  The  latter  part  of  the  duke's 
direction  was  immediately  executed ;  but  Lanfranc, 
mounted  on  a  lame  horse,  repaired  to  the  court.  '*  I  am 
ready  to  obey  thy  orders/'  he  said  to  the  duke,  '*  but  my 
horse  is  ill  fitted  for  speedy  flight :  give  me  a  better,  and 
thy  wishes  will  be  more  quickly  accomplished/'  The 
duke's  mirth  was  excited  by  the  strange  figure  of  the  monk 
and  his  horse,  which  thus  produced  the  intended  effect;  a 
brief  interriew  was  sufficient  to  make  William  acquainted 
with  the  surpassing  talents  of  the  man  whom  he  was  per- 
secuting, and  from  this  moment  Lanfranc's  life  was  but 
a  series  of  advancements* 

Lanfranc,  now  become  the  intimate  counsellor  of  the 
duke,  found  immediate  opportunities  of  displaying  his 
abilities  to  advantage.  Duke  William  had  disobeyed  the 
pope  in  marrying  his  cousin,  Matilda  of  Flanders,  who  was 
within  the  limits  of  consanguinity  then  forbidden  by  the 
church,  and  Normandy  was  in  consequence  placed  under 
the  papal  interdict.  It  appears  that  one  part  of  Lanfranc's 
offence  had  been  his  open  condemnation  of  that  measure,^ 
although  most  of  the  early  historians  pass  over  this  cir- 
cumstance in  silence.  He  now  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  the  marriage,  repaired  to  Rome  in  1050,  and,  by 
representing  the  political  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  toleration  of  it,  obtained  the  repeal  of  the  interdict  on 
the  condition  that  the  duke  and  duchess  should  each  of 
them  found  a  monastery  at  Caen.  A  circumstance  which 
now  happened  raised  Lanfranc's  influence  at  Rome,  and 
probably  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  his 
negociations  for  the  duke.  One  of  Lanfranc's  scholastic 
friends  was  the  famous  Berengarius,  who  taught  at  Tours, 

*  Vita  Lanfitmciy  c.  3^ 
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and  who  Wfts  now  actively  spi'eading  his  opinions.  Ht 
deolated^  in  opposition  to  the  doetrine  then  held  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  that  the  euchaiistie  bread  and  wine  Were 
not  tnmsubfitontiated  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Ohrist. 
It  doe«  not  appear  that  the  opinions  of  the  western  chtiroh 
Were  as  yet  uniform  on  this  subject^  and  it  is  probable  that 
lAtifranc  had  shared  in  the  doctrine  of  Berengaiius;  at 
least  he  appears  to  have  been  seriously  oomprotiiised  by 
some  letters  between  him  and  Berengarius  which  had 
iMwidentally  been  made  publid«  The  ostensible  object  of 
bis  journey  to  Rome  was  to  dear  himself  from  theiie  suiK 
pidons^  and  he  gare  such  fall  satisfaction  of  his  otthodox 
opinions  at  that  time^  and  such  proofs  of  his  skill  as  a 
edntroyersialist,  that  he  was  from  tiiat  period  looked  Upon 
all  the  champion  of  the  church  i^nst  the  heretical 
doetrines  of  its  adrersary,  and  in  that  capacity  he  WAS 
present  at  the  councils  of  Rome  and  Vercelli  in  the  same 
yeari»  He  retunied  to  Bee  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
(iOiO),  and  continued  his  teaching  until  1066,*  When 
duke  William,  baring  finished  his  tnonastery  of  8t4 
Stephen  at  Caen,  made  Lanfranc  its  first  abbot^  Mid  he 
removed  thither  his  schools,  which  had  increased  in 
celebrity  since  the  display  of  his  dialectical  teaming  in 
die  controversy  with  Berengarius,  and  were  now  fre- 
quented by  scholars,  not  only  from  Normandy^  but  from 
France^  Gascoiiy,  Bretagne,  and  Flanders^f 

In  1070>  when  William,  then  king  of  England^  had 

*  S«6  Ii«  VitdfMt  note  os  Ord«i1e<  Vifal.  lib.  it*  p.  213.  The  cotttlii^n 
icoowit  tays  io  1063,  wbieh  agrees  with  W.  of  Malintbur|*e  ftoteBieilt  (Do 
Gift,  t^ont.  p.  316)  that  Anselm  was  prior  of  Bee  fifteen  years  ;  but  Orde- 
rtcos,  Who  lit^  to  soon  after  Anselm,  seems  to  have  been  too  well  acquainted 
wttli  tie  historj  of  the  Nolinan  abbeys  to  M?e  falkn  into  an  efref . 

f  Fama  peritic  illius  in  tota  nbertlm  innotiut  Earopa ;  nnde  ad  ma§ia« 
ierium  ejus  multi  conyenerunt  de  Francia,  de  Wasconia,  de  Britannia,  necne 
Flandria.  Order.  Vital,  lib.  ir.  p.  910. 
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deposed  archbishop  Stigand,  with  several  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  prelates,  he  inrited  Lanfranc  to  England  to  take 
the  yacant  ttee  of  Canterbury.  But  Lanfranc,  who  had 
already  refused  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen,  exhibited  at 
least  a  feigned  reluctance,  and  declined  the  honour, 
although  in  the  sequel  he  was  compelled  to  accept  it 
by  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  king,  the  pope,  and 
abore  all,  as  he  said,  by  those  of  his  aged  friend  abbot 
Herluin*  He  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1070 ;  and  he  immediately  proM 
oeeded  to  treat  the  English  church  in  the  same  manner 
as  his  royal  master  had  treated  the  people.  Within  the 
space  of  a  few  years  a  large  part  of  the  natire  English 
otegy  was  deprived,  in  order  to  make  room  for  foreigners. 
Hie  Anglo-Saxon  church,  during  the  whole  of  this  cen* 
tnry,  had  been  more  or  less  obnoxious  to  the  papal  court, 
and  the  Norman  conquest  was  considered  by  the  pope  as 
a  signal  victory  of  Catholicism.  Lanfranc  ejected  entirely 
the  secular  derks,  who  had  recovered  their  position  in  the 
eburch  since  the  time  of  Dunstan,  and  supplied  their  place 
with  monks.  He  even  treated  with  contempt  the  memory 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  saints ;  he  abolished  every  part  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  service  which  differed  from  the  continental 
practioe ;  he  reduced  the  see  of  York  to  subjection  to  that 
of  Canterbury ;  and  he  would  have  deposed  the  amiable 
and  venerable  bishop  Wulstan.  In  return,  as  a  mark  of 
espeeial  favour^  he  restored  to  the  English  bishops  the 
precedency  in  the  council  and  parliament,  according  to  the 
order  which  had  been  in  use  under  the  Saxon  monarch^.* 
Btit,  in  the  sequel,  he  conferred  a  more  solid  benefit  oh 
England  by  the  number  of  scholars  whom  he  brought 
over,  and  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  school  in  which 

*  W.  Malmtb.  dt  GM*  R08«  Ub.  iii.  p«  118. 
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science  and  literature  were  cultivated  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  under  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  remainder  of  Lanfranc's  life  belongs  rather  to  his- 
tory than  to  literature.  He  was  the  favourite  counsellor 
of  the  Conqueror^  and  was  entrusted  with  the  reins  of 
government  during  his  absence  in  Normandy.  We  owe, 
probably,  to  his  wisdom  much  of  the  moderation  which 
characterised  this  king's  reign.*  The  dispute  with  the  see 
of  York  was  long  and  obstinate.  In  1071  Lanfranc  made 
his  last  visit  to  Rome,  in  company  with  archbishop 
Thomas  of  York  and  Remigius  of  Lincoln.  The  pope 
received  him  with  unusual  marks  of  respect,  and  delivered 
him  the  pallium  with  his  own  hand.  Lanfranc  then  laid 
before  the  pontiff  his  claims  to  spiritual  sovereignty  over 
the  see  of  York ;  but  the  pope  recommended  him  to  try  this 
question  in  a  national  council,  which  was  held  at  London 
in  1072,  and  decided  in  his  favour,  Lanfranc  occupied 
himself  very  actively  with  his  reforms  in  the  English 
church.  Two  councils  were  held  at  Winchester  in  1076, 
for  the  regulation  of  church  discipline,  which  were  especi- 
ally directed  against  the  wives  of  priests.  Another  council 
was  held  at  London  in  1078,  in  which  some  changes  were 
made  in  the  episcopal  sees.  In  the  following  year,  or 
early  in  1080,  Lanfranc  wrote  his  celebrated  treatise 
against  Berengarius.f 

The  monkish  writers  extol  Lanfranc  for  his  liberality 
and  affiability.    They  represent  him  as  willingly  absenting 

*  The  writer  of  Lanfranc's  life  lays  that  at  one  of  the  great  festiyitiest 
dnidarn  scurra  videns  regem  anro  et  gemmis  radiantem,  exclamavit  in  aula 
magna  adolationU  Toce,  et  dixit, ''  Ecce  Denm  videoi  ecce  Deum  video !''  and 
that  the  king,  at  Lanfranc's  request,  ordered  him  to  be  beaten  for  his  gross 
attempt  at  flattery.    Vita  Lanfranci,  c.  13. 

t  This  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  it  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
Council  of  Rome  in  1078,  and  that  it  must  hare  been  composed  before 
Berengarius's  retraction  of  his  oplnioiis  in  1080. 
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himself  from  the  duties  laid  upon  him  by  the  state  to 
watch  over  the  welfare  of  his  own  diocese.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  spent  in  en- 
riching and  enlarging  his  cathedral  and  the  monasteries 
which  were  in  his  more  immediate  neighbourhood.  His 
charity  was  felt  by  all  classes  that  were  in  need  of 
his  support.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  he  had  sent  for  the  aged  abbot 
Herluin ;  and  in  1077  he  returned  the  visit,  and  conse- 
crated the  new  church  of  Bee.  He  preserved  his  love  of 
literature  through  life ;  he  frequently  employed  his  leisure 
in  hearing  the  disputations  of  poor  scholars,  and  dismissed 
them  with  handsome  presents.*  He  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  correcting  the  English  manuscripts  of  the  Fathers 
and  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  reducing  the  text  of 
both  to  strict  conformity  with  that  which  was  then  re- 
cognised as  authentic  at  Rome ;  t  for  the  manuscripts  in 
England  represented  the  text  as  it  had  existed  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  they  were  also  probably  filled  with 
errors  of  the  copyists,  the  Anglo-Saxon  scribes  being 
extremely  inaccurate.  The  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litt^- 
raire  de  France  speak  of  manuscripts  existing  in  the  last 
century  which  were  corrected  by  the  hand  of  Lanfranc,  and 
which  sometimes  contained  his  observations  in  the  margin;:]: 
and  Dacherius  has  printed  among  Lanfranc's  works  four 

*  Nee  pudebatarchiepitcopum  alte  succinctam  pauperibus  cibos  apponere, 
et  tenuioris  fortanae  scholarea  ad  disputationum  pugnam  committere.  Post 
verba  utrique  lieti  abibant,  dam  et  victor  scientiae  prtemiam  et  victua  ac- 
ciperet  Terecondiie  solatium.    W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  SI 4. 

t  Lectioni  erat  assiduua  et  ante  episcopatum  et  iu  episcopatu  quantum 
potent.  Et  quia  scripturae  scriptorum  vitio  erant  nimium  comiptse,  omnes 
tarn  Veteris  qnam  Nori  Testamenti  libros,  necnon  etiam  scripta  sanctorum 
patnun,  secimdam  orthodozam  fidem  studuit  corrigere.  Et  etiam  multa  de 
his  quibuf  vtimnr  nocte  et  die  in  servitlo  eeclesice  ad  unguem  emendavit : 
et  boo  non  tantam  per  se,  sed  etiam  per  discipttlos  fecit.  Vita  Lanfrancii 
CIS. 

t  Hilt,  lit.  de  Fnace,  yol.  yiii.  p.  387. 
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such  notes  on  the  Collationes  Patrum  of  Jdhaniifls  CMri^ 
anus.  Perhaps  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers  recehred  some 
mutilation  in  the  progress  of  correction^  for  we  hare  atiU 
manuscripts  in  which  passages  relating  to  the  doetriM  of 
the  Eucharist  have  been  efased.  In  his  earlier  days  Lan* 
franc  had  been  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  dialee^ 
tics^  but  after  his  adyance  in  the  church  he  spoke  of  that 
science  in  a  disparaging  manner,  and  maintained  that  in 
matters  of  faith  authority  ought  to  supersede  argumedi. 
The  following  extract  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
celebrated  treatise  against  Berengarius  contains  his  ojri* 
nions  on  this  subject,  and  affords  a  specimen  of  his  style 
of  writing  and  of  reasoning :— 

Bfrtnffuriui.  Non  enim  eonitare  poterit  afftmiatio  omnif >  parte  talmlt  | 
et  hoc  ticttt  dicit  beatiu  Augustiniig  in  libro  de  Dootrina  Chrittiaiui :  inipaa 
leternitatis  veritate,  quae  Deus  est  indissolubiliter  constat. 

Lat\f\rm»eu$,  RelicUa  sacris  authoritatibns  ad  Dialeeticani  eonfB|^«ai 
faoia.  Et  quidem  de  mjsterio  fidei  auditanii  ac  responflwraiy  qi»  uA  ran 
debeant  pertinere  mallem  audire,  ac  respondere  sacras  aathoritatea  qvmm 
dialecticas  rationes.  Venim  contra  hnc  qaoque  nostri  erit  stodii  rMpondere, 
ne  iptios  artia  inopia  me  pntet  in  hac  tibi  parte  deeaie  :  fbftaaie  jMtBflA 
qnibnsdam  Tidebitur,  et  ottentationi  magit  qnam  necesiitati  dtpnftabilw. 
Sed  testis  mihi  Deus  est  et  conscientia  mea,  quia  in  tractatu  diTinanun  lite* 
ramm  nee  proponere  nee  ad  propositas  respondere  cuperem  dialeetleUqiuGi- 
tiones  vel  eanim  solutiones.  Etii  quando  materia  difpatmdi  talii  eif»  Kt 
hiqns  artis  regulaa  Taleat  enucleatius  explicari,  in  quantum  posfun  per  «qui* 
pollentias  propositionum  tego  artem,  ne  Tidear  magia  arte  quam  Teritate 

sanctonimque  patrum  atithoritate  confldere Adbuc  aHo  argmaesto 

probare  oontendis^  panem  yinumque  post  eonaecrationem  in  prinaipalflnM 
permanere  essentiis,  dicens,  Non  enim  constare  poterit  affirmatio  omnia, 
parte  snbruta.  Ad  ci^ua  rei  probadonem  non  oportnit  inf^Brr!  particvdarem 
negationem,  qua  de  prstentii  quiestione  nihil  colligitur,  led  unirenfaleBi 
po^us,  per  quam  ennntiatur,  nulla  affirmatio  constare  poterit  parte  labmia. 
Age  enim  particularis  sit  negatlo  tua,  non  omnia  affirmatio  constare  ^ctteflt 
parte  subruta,  rursus  assumptio  tua.  Pauls  et  Haata  altaria  solitmmOdO  aunt 
sacramentum,  vel  panis  et  Tinum  altaria  lolnmmodo  sunt  tenun  ChrhMl 
corpus  et  sanguis;  utrumque  affirmatio  eat*  His  duabiu  partievlaiibtts 
pnecedentibus,  poterisne  regulariter  concludere,  parte  subtuta  ea  non  elM 
constare?  Absit.  In  nulla  quippe  ayllogismorum  fl^tira,  pnecedeiitnnii 
doabu*  particularibus  conse^uenter  infSBrtur  conchiaio  ulla.  Male  Igltur  aam 
coUocasti.  lUud  vero  perfiinctorie  non  est  prsetereundnm,  quod  pnfeAite 
propoaitionis  tu«  Teritatem  in  ipat  letenltatii  teritatSi  qtoi  Dcltti  aft,  Mli* 
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■rtrtflitir  «flMliM  Jieftfilfiiiifi,  idqife  bMM  ilf«i«ifinl  ^  Doctffftt  Chriiliaiyi 
•Qtlioritate  ilnnaiti.  Et  qtidem  propofiHo  ipsa  yen  eft,  veneque  propo- 
titioiiis  Tim  rao  loco  potita  obtineret :  lecl  tu  male  et  inefficaciter  earn  po- 

It  is  «aid  that  towards  the  end  of  Wil]iam'i>f  t^ign  Lan- 
{f&nGhtA  lost  some  part  of  th^  royal  fatotir.  On  the 
kilig^s  death  ill  108?,  hcJ  and  Wolstta  of  Wofcester  were 
till;  principfd  meanl^  of  fiiilig  the  cfdWn  oh  the  head  of 
his  son  WiUllim  Ruftis,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  elder 
tiHiihef  fiobdrt.*  Lanfmtic  survived  his  benefactor  only 
nineteen  ifidtiths ;  he  died  on  the  28th  of  May^  1089>  &nd 
Wfl6  bttlied  in  his  cathedral  at  Catltetbury.  He  t^as 
lotig  I'emetabeired  in  Kent  for  the  good  usages  he  had 
ifltfodtieed^t  ktid  for  the  number  of  churches  and  hoUses 
wlric^  he  had  erected  in  the  atchiepiscopal  manors.^  The 
Sfliott  Chronicle  ^es  him  the  title  (which  had  been  a{>- 
jdied  to  SlthelWald  and  Dtinstan)  of  the  father  and  pro« 

tedof  of  monks.§ 

Althotigh  Lanf^c  had  done  so  milch  to  promote  the 
ettetiMoii  ot  leafning,  and  had  founded  in  t^ngland  ft  new 
M^ool  df  Llitinists^  yet,  as  was  remarked  in  the  age  which 
fdSowed  his  death,  ||  he  left  few  monuments  of  his  own 

^  Tota  fere  nobilitas  Anglife  Tolnerat  erezisse  ftof>eiiam  in  regem»  ex* 
mf^  hikttm&b^tMupkitfO  Caslvareiiei  et  Wvletaiio  episoopoWjgoniioiial. 
RMlbone,  Hist.  Mag.  Wint.  ap.  Whnrtoii,  p.  S63. 

t  Hlo  multaa  booas  conauetadines  fecit :  easque  perpetim  obserrari  debere 
ilitalt  et  pMMs«plt    Birchiflgton,  iTit.  Arch.  Cant.  p.  6,  ap.  Whartoft. 

I  im  fliiieriii  *d  arehiepifoopiim  pertinentibiM  mvllas  el  honeatlM  eedaiiAf 
sdiilcaYH,  multaa  et  honeatisaimai  domos  praparaTit.  MS.  CottoB*  Gland* 
C.  Ti.  toh  168, 1«,  Written  in  tbe  twelfth  century.  Conf.  Wharton,  Ang. 
8Mt.  !•  p.  05. 

I  Ab.  I0S9*  On  Hiuni  geare  se  arwnrSa  mnneca  feder  *}  frorer  Laadftaiir 
areeUacop  ge-wat  of  Hatum  life ;  ac  we  hopia'S  j)  he  ferde  to  f  heofanlioe  rice* 

R  Vir  dftjna  indnatriam  prcdicabit  Cantia,  cujua  doctrinam  in  diacipulia  cjua 
atupebit  Latinitaa,  quantum  omnea  anni  durabunt.  Nam  ipse  pauea  Ingvatt 
aai  rftanMNflt»  reliquit^  decretalea  epiatolaa,  et  pnedpuam  contra  Berenga- 
riui.  W.  Malmab.  da  Gkat.  Pontif.  p.  215.  Osbum,  who  wrote  at  his  order 
1^  ttb  of  St.  filphege,  aays  in  praiae  of  Lanfiranc,  Ac  quemadmodum  pr«. 
dfmm  $M$kfiMmo  ItfMM  imtMitOk  mtffMf  UttfhuMO  Arclilaiiliaopo,  *•« 
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scholarship.  His  principal  work  is  the  treatise  against 
Berengarius,  written  at  the  close  of  1079,  or  early  in 
1080^  and  addressed  to  Berengarius  in  the  form  of  a 
letter.  Many  manuscripts  of  this  work  exists  and  it  has 
been  frequently  printed.  It  is  sometimes  found  under 
the  singular  title  of  Liber  Scintillarum.  The  more 
common  title  is,  "  Liber  de  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini 
contra  Berengarium.'^  It  is  directed  to  Berengarius  in 
the  follow^ing  words:  '^Lanfrancus  misericordia  Dei 
catholicus  Berengario  catholic®  ecclesiee  adversario.** 

2.  The  editor  of  his  collected  works  has  published  under 
the  name  of  Lanfranc  a  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  which  the  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France 
believe  not  to  be  his,  because  two  passages  cited  by  Sige- 
bert  from  Lanfranc's  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews  are  not 
found  in  it.  In  a  fine  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century 
in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Reg.  4  B.  iv.),  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  priory  of  Worcester,  we  find  a  copy 
of  Lanfranc^s  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Romans  and  Corinthians,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  scribe  seems  to  have  been  interrupted  in  his  labours. 
It  appears  by  comparison  with  this  that  the  printed  work 
is  an  abridged  copy  of  Lanfranc,  which  accounts  for  the 
omission  of  the  passages  quoted  by  Sigebert.  It  appears 
also  that  Mabillon  had  in  his  possession  a  perfect  copy  of 
this  work.  In  the  manuscript  of  the  British  Museum 
just  alluded  to,  Lanfranc's  commentary  is  followed 
by  anonymous  commentaries  on  the  Song  of  Solomon 
and  the  Apocalypse,  which  have  been  attributed  also  to 
Lanfranc,  but  (as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,)  erro- 
neously. 

3.  These,  with  sixty  Epistles,  chiefly  on  ecclesiastical 
matters,  Lanfranc's  Regulations  for  the  English  Benedic* 
tine  Monks  (Decreta  Iianfranci  pro  ordine  S.  Benedicti), 
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and  a  brief  tract  De  celanda  confessione  (which  the  writers 
of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France  believe  to  be  suppo- 
sititious),  form  the  collection  of  his  works  published  by 
Dacherius. 

4.  The  editor,  however,  subsequently  discovered  ano- 
ther short  tract  or  discourse  by  Lanfranc,  which  he  printed 
in  his  Spicilegium,  under  the  title  of  Sermo  »ive  8ententi<e, 

5.  There  is  extant  another  book,  frequently  found  in 
manuscripts  without  any  name  of  author,  and  sometimes 
attributed  to  Anselm,  which  we  think  was  written  by  Lan- 
franc, probably  before  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
cury.  It  is  composed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a 
master  and  his  disciples,  and  is  entitled  Elucidarium^ 
because,  as  its  author  informs  us,  its  object  was  to  eluci- 
date some  obscure  questions,  chiefly  in  theology,  on  which 
his  disciples  had  asked  for  his  judgment.  In  a  manu- 
script of  this  work  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,* 
written  probably  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly attributed  to  Lanfranc  in  the  following  contempo- 
rary Rubric :  Incipit  Liber  beati  Lanfranci  Cantuariensis 
archiepiscopi  in  sagacitate  omnium  sacri  eloquii  exposi- 
torum.  The  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France 
have  made  the  strange  statement,  that  the  Elucidarium  is 
nothing  but  tJie  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
under  another  name.f 

It  is  clear  that  some  of  Lanfranc's  writings  are  lost. 
His  disciple  William  abbot  of  Mersburg  speaks  of  his 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms.];  Eadmer  §  mentions  a  brief 
history  of  the  church  by  Lanfranc,  which  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  history  of  his  own  time,  which  appears  to  have 
been  extant  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
as  the  work  which  Sigebert  calls  the  praises,  triumphs, 

*  MS.  Reg.  5  E.  VI.  t  Hwt.  Lit.  de  France,  vol.  viii.  p.  297. 

:  Conf.  Hilt.  Lit.  de  Fr.  yiii.  294.  §  Hist.  Nov.  p.  30. 
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and  deeds  (l»udeS|  triumpbo9|  et  res  gestfts)  of  lil^lliMii 
the  Conqueror.  The  Usts  of  the  older  bibliographer^  give 
titles  of  many  works  by  Lanfirane  which  certainly  n#¥er 
existed :  Bale  has  made  a  number  of  different  worka  OUt 
of  the  one  treatise  against  3erengariu3» 

MdUiam. 

According;  to  Fabricius,  the  first  printed  editiop  of  i\k^  trefttifc  of  Li^lirtiic 
against  Berengarius  was  edited  by  Fran9oi8  Carre  (Francisciif  Carrens), 
but  he  does  not  neotion  tfae  data. 

Philastni  ISpiscopi  Brisiensii  |I«reaa«B  Catal^gnVr  Cni  ^«0^1«  «p|  Vn4^ 
tMsimos  libellus  Lanfranci  episcopi  CanthnariensU  de  S|crMie||t9 
EucharistiR  adversus  Berengarium  nunc  recens  editi.  Edited  by  John 
Siohard,  BaailisB,  ex  officina  Probenii,  15S8.  8to.  Peatier  wmwHmm  a 
preTiops  editioii  of  this  Tolome,  without  date  or  name  of  pUoe. 

There  was  a  reprint  of  this  rolume  in  1551 . 

iMoinxkcnM  adversus  Berengariumi  was  again  printed  with  Paschaiiui  Radp 
bertqf,  0?o.  1540.  It  was  included  among  the  Oiihodosogvapbi,  fas 
}555,  and  w«e  f^iven  in  aU  tkp  early  collections  pvbllpM  fndffr  t|ip  lilfe 
of  Bibliotheca  Patruro. 

It  was  printed  with  the  writings  of  Algerus,  Guimundns,  &c.  by  Ultimeiivt, 
Sfo.  LoTai|.  156}. 

ApQftolatus  Benedictinor^n»  in  Anglia,  siye  Disceptat^  I|istorice  4?  Anti- 
quitate  ordinis  congregattonisqne  Monachorum  Nigronun  Sancti  Bene- 
dict! in  Begno  AngUs  ....  Opera  et  Industrie  R.  P.  Clementii  Eey- 
Aeri.  Duaci,  1636.  fol.  pp.  911-*-95S,  Decreto  D,  LmfimMl  irro  OTi* 
dine  S.  Benedicti. 

Beati  Lanfrand  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopi  et  Anglic  Primatisi  Ordinis  S. 
Benedicti,  Opera  omnia  quss  reperiri  potuerunt,  evulgavit  DomA«i  Ln- 
C«e  Pacherius.  ,  .  .  LutetiiB  Parisiormn,  1648.  fbl. 

D'Acherii  Spicilegium,  4to.  1653-77.  tom.  iy.  p.  2S7.|iecond  edit.  M.  }J2Zf 
torn.  i.  p.  449.    Sermo  sire  sententic  Lanfrand  archiepiscopi. 

Maxima  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum.  Tomus  Decimus  Octavus.  Lig* 
duni,  1677.  fol»  pp.  621-^763,  Beati  Lunfranci..  in  pmaes  P.  Pkuli 
epistolas  Commentarii,  cum  glossula  inteijecta. — pp.  763 — ^777*  Difi 
Lanfrand. .  adversus  Berengarium  Turonensem,  de  €k>rpore  et  San- 
guine Domini.— pp.  778^-806,  Decreta  Lenfiind  pro  QnHae  Bttteti 
Benedicti.— pp.  807— 828,  Beati  I^anfranci,  •  Ppistoleroin  I4l)!Br.— pfTr 
886—833,  Beati  Lanfranci  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopi  de  celanda  con- 
UMiione  libellus.— p.  833,  Ejusdem  Lanfrand  ArohiepUcopi  Cantiia- 
riensii  sermo  sive  sententic 

Lettere,  Venice,  1633.  4to.  (indicated  by  Watt.) 
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GUY  BISHOP  OP  AMIENS. 

Among  the  Norman  prelates  who  came  over  to  England 
after  the  Conquest^  was  Guy  bishop  of  Amiens,  who, 
although  his  stay  wai  not  of  long  duration,  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  here  on  account  of  the  Latin  poem  which  he 
composed,  probably  »t  tb^  king's  desire,  on  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  He  was  the  almoner  of  queen  Matilda,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  England  in  1068.*  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  friend  of  Lanfrano,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his 
poem  in  a  brief  prologue.  He  died  in  or  before  the  year 
1076. 

'Hie  poem  of  Guy  of  Amiens  is  preserved  in  a  manu- 
script at  Brussels ;  and  is  important  for  the  interesting 
and  authentic  details  it  contains  relating  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Normans  immediately  after  their  arrival  in 
Bngli^nd.  The  styl^  in  which  this  poem  ifi  written  is  yery 
{neap-  Tbfi  following  lin^  afford  a  fair»  perhaps  a  fi^vour- 
able  specimen.  Guy  says  that  William  refused  to  give 
Harold's  bo4y  to  his  mother : — 

lUuzit  p«ttqiiam  Phoebi  dariuima  lampas, 

Bt  muidiim  ftirvis  expiat  a  tenebria, 
LuitraTit  eampum,  tollena  et  caesa  suorom 

Corpora,  dux  terrs  coDdidit  in  gremio. 
Vermilras  atque  li}pia,  avibiia  oapibusque  Toranda 

Deaerit  Anglorum  corpora  strata  solo. 
Heraldi  oofpns  collfigit  dilaceratmn, 

CoUectam  tezit  sindone  purpurea, 
DeteUt  at  aatvni  repetens  sna  eastra  marina, 

Explaat  at  aolitai  fimerit  ezaqoias. 
Heraldi  mater  nimio  constricta  dolore 

Misit  ad  osque  dacem,  postulat  et  precibns 


«  l^  fl«r«  qni  «d  difisa  ei  aiiniptral^at,  Celebris  Onido  Ambianomm  pr». 
ivl  epinebati  qni  jaqi  pertfi^i»  Heraldi  (Bt  GQiUelmi  Teraific^  ^iderat. 
Orderiou  Vitalis,  Hist.  Ecd.,  lib.  It.  p.  181.  (ed.  Le  Preyost) ;  t^e  also  the 
9um  «litar,  lib.  ill»  p.  158,  with  M.  Le  Prerost's  note ;  and  Onillaame  de 
Jnmiigef,  lib.  ▼!.  c.  43. 
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Orbatse  miserR  natis  tribui  et  viduatae 

Pro  tribus  unius  reddat  ut  oaaa  sibi, 
Si  placet,  aut  corpus  puro  proponderet  auro ; 

Sed  dux  iratufi  prorsua,  utrumque  negat, 
Jurans  quod  potius  prasentU  littora  portus 

Illi  committet  aggere  sub  lapidum. 
Ergo  velut  fuerat  testatus,  rupis  in  alto 

Precepit  claudi  yertice  corpus  humi. 
Extemplo  quidam  partim  Normannus  et  Anglus 

Compatit  Heraldi ;  jussa  libenter  agit : 
Corpus  enim  regis  cito  sustulit  et  sepeliyit 

Imponens  lapidem,  scripsit  et  in  titulo : 
**  Per  mandata  duds,  rex,  hie,  Heralde,  quiescisy 

Ut  custos  maneas  littoris  et  pelagi." 

Tlie  concluding  lines  of  this  extract  remind  us  of  a 
similar  sentiment  in  an  extract  from  an  Anglo-Saxon 
poem,  given  in  the  introduction  to  our  Biography  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period.* 

EditioM» 

Appendix  C.  to  Mr.  Purton  Cooper's  Report  on  Rymer's  Fosdera,  pp. 

78 — 86.      De  Bello  Normannico,   seu  de  Conqiusitione  AngUn  per 

Gailelmum  ducem  Normannin,  Carmen  elegiacum.  Edited  by  Mr.  W* 

H.  Black. 
Collection  of  Historians  edited  by  order  of  the  Record  Commission,  vol.  !• 

pp.  85G — 872.     De  bello  Hastingensi  carmen,  auctore  W. 
Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes. . . .  recueil. . . .  public  par  Frandsque  Michel. 

Tome  troisi^me.    Rouen,  1840.  8va  pp.  1 — 38.    Widonis  carmen  de 

Hastingse  Prslio. 

GERLAND. 

Gerland  is  the  earliest  known  writer  in  England  on 
mathematical  science  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  So 
little  is  known  of  his  personal  history^  that  he  has  gene- 
rally been  confounded  with  John  de  Garlandia^  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century^  and  he  was  sup- 
posed by  the  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  Francef 
to  have  been  a  French  monk  of  the  twelfth  century,  Bos- 
ton of  Bury^  as  quoted  by  Tanner,  states  that  Gerland 

*  P.  1 1 .  t  Hist.  Litt.  de  Fr.  toL  xii.  p.  288. 
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flourished  in  1040;  which,  however,  is  not  correct,  for 
Roger  Infans,  who  wrote  on  the  same  subject  in  1124, 
informs  us  that  Gerland  had  observed  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  in  1086,*  and  Gerland's  own  tables  published  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Computus  begin  with  the  year  1182,  in 
which  year,  or  in  the  year  preceding,  the  book  was  most 
probably  composed.  There  is  a  good  copy  of  Gerland's 
treatise  on  the  Computus  in  the  British  Museum ;  f  the 
author  appears  to  be  learned  in  his  subject,  and  avows  that 
his  design  in  compiling  this  work  was  to  correct  and  clear 
up  the  errors  and  doubts  of  his  predecessors,  especially  of 
Bede. 

The  following  is  the  preface  to  this  work,  (from  the 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,)  which,  while  it  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  one  of  our  early  men 
of  science,  shows  how  cautiously  and  timorously  the 
philosophers  of  the  old  school  ventured  to  question  the 
doctrines  handed  down  to  them  from  the  ^^  masters,^'  at 
the  moment  when  a  new  school,  founded  upon  that  of  the 
Arabs,  was  on  the  point  of  making  the  most  daring  inno- 
vations, and  questioning  every  thing  which  had  been  done 
in  previous  times. 

S«pe  Tolamina  domni  Bedse  de  scientia  computandi  replicani,  et  in  eia 
qu«dam  aliter  quam  tradido  doctorum  prseientium  ostenderet  reperiena, 
Dei  fretofl  adjatorio,  Deum  invocaDS  prseesse  meo  itadio,  quse  visa  mihi  fae* 
rant  ntiliisima  inde  pro  captu  ingenioli  mei  deflorayi,  et  deflorata  com  qui- 
bosdam  aliunde  conqnisitis  in  unum  congessi.  Qonso  itaque  si  unquam  haec 
compntationis  fimbria,  hsec  ityli  ariditas,  hmc  scienti»  gutta  ad  alici]^^ 
intnitam  penrenerit,  ne  Btatim  in  morsum  livoris  dentea  acnat,  ne  antequam 
perlegat  prcjudicet,  ne  liquid  in  toto  notandum  inveneriti  pro  parte  totum 
nt  nonnulli  aolent  vituperet,  quandoquidem,  at  aiunt  quidam  non  insipien* 
tiam,  nihil  ett  ab  omni  parte  beatum.  Non  equidem  me  latet  quosdam  qui 
Ulpricom  l^rant,  et  tabulam  Dionysii  rideront,  aliter  in  qaibnsdam  sen- 

*  Tempore  autem  Gerlandi  facta  est  eclypsis  solis,  anno  Domini  secandam 
ipsam  M.lzxx.Ti.,  licet  tabulam  superiorem  prius  incepit.  Bibl.  Bodl.  MS. 
Digby,  No.  40,  fol.  49,  t«. 

t  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  A.  ix. 
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tire  qiMm  ego ;  led  liquit  Bedmm  perlegtrit,  et  natunlem  eompotttm  tmte 
▼oluerit,  hio  ut  arbitror  partira  aactoriUti,  partim  artis  natara  adqnieaoeM, 
non  indigne  feret  hie  qiuedam  poiita  quR  obTiare  Tiderunt  Dionyiio,  qiUB- 
dam  autem  quae  Ulprico.  Nee  In  hoc  tantam  eos  censeo  per  omnia  redAr- 
gnendot,  si  in  aliqnam  partem  opens  tomnas  obrepierit,  quia  spiritoa  iki 
mlt  epirat,  aliquando  autem  at  ardentiaa  quaeratur  labterfiigit. 

Gerland  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
Abacus^  the  system  of  arithmetical  calculation  which  had 
made  so  much  noise  since  it  was  brought  into  fashion  by 
Gerbert.  This  tract  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
Biblioth^que  Royale  at  Paris.* 

Bale  is  the  only  authority  for  placing  as  contempory 
with  Gerland  a  monk  of  Malmsbury  named  Oliver,  who, 
he  says,  was  so  profoundly  learned  in  mathematics  that 
his  contemporaries  regarded  him  as  a  magician.  Bale 
gives  as  the  titles  of  his  books,  Astrologorum  dajfrnata^  lib. 
i.  De  planetarum  itgnisy  lib.  i.  De  Geomantia,  lib.  i.  and 
says  that  he  flourished  in  1060.  There  are  at  present  no 
traces  of  such  works  having  ever  existed. 


ROBERT  BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD. 

Amono  the  more  distinguished  of  king  William's  fo- 
reign bishops  was  Robert  of  Hereford,  a  native  of  Lor- 
raine, whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Robertus  Losinga. 
After  having  made  great  progress  in  natural  and  mathe- 
matical science,  he  is  said  to  have  taught  for  some  time 
in  the  schools  in  Flanders.  He  was  brought  to  England 
with  other  scholars  by  king  William  some  time  after  the 


*  Fonds  de  St.  Victor,  No.  533.  See  the  \erj  interettinf  EipUoatioBa 
den  Trait^s  de  PAbacos,  by  M.  Chaales,  (read  before  tbe  Acad^ie  dtt 
Science!  in  January  and  February  1843,)  p.  38. 
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ConqueBty  and  appears  to  have  settled  at  Worcester^ 
where  he  was  ordained  a  priest  by  bishop  Wulstan,  with 
whom^  daring  the  remainder  of  that  prelate's  life,  he  lived 
on  terms  of  the  warmest  friendship.  In  1079,  Robert  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  see  of  Hereford,  to  which  he  was 
consecrated  by  Lanfranc  on  the  29th  of  December.  During 
the  petty  wars  on  the  Welsh  border,  the  cathedral  of 
Hereford  had  been  reduced  almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
one  of  Robert's  first  cares  was  to  rebuild  it  in  a  style  worthy 
to  contain  the  shrine  of  St.  Ethelred.  He  took  for  his 
model  the  church  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  had  been 
originaUy  built  by  Charlemagne.*  Wulstan  spent  much 
of  his  leisure  in  the  society  of  bishop  Robert,  and  it  is 
related,  as  a  proof  of  their  affectionate  regard  for  each  other, 
that,  when  Wulstan  lay  on  his  death-bed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1095,  Robert,  who  was  attending  the  court, 
dreamt  that  his  friend  came  to  tell  him  of  his  approaching 
end,  and  to  request  that  he  would  hasten  to  Worcester  to 
see  him  before  he  died,  or  at  least  to  give  the  directions 
for  his  funeral.  Robert  obeyed  the  call^  but,  when 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  again 
saw  Wulstan  in  a  dream,  who  told  him  that  he  was 
already  dead ;  he  added,  that  Robert  should  prepare  for 
his  own  death,  as  he  would  not  long  survive  him,  and  that, 
in  testimony  of  the  truth  of  this  prediction,  he  would 
receive  a  gift  in  remembrance  of  their  friendship,  which  he 
would  immediately  recognise.  After  having  performed  the 
last  duties  to  his  friend,  as  Robert  was  mounting  his 
hone  to  depart^  the  prior  of  Worcester  came  to  offer  him 
Wulstan's  fitvourite  cap,  lined  with  lamb's  wool ;  he  recog- 
nised the  sign  which  Wulstan  had  promised  him,  went 

*  %d  iM  todawa»  ttreti  «diftoaTit  tehcmato,  AquiBfta  btittioftBi  pr« 
■Mdo  imitatns  too.    W.  Malmib.  de  Qttt.  Ppalif.  p.  986« 

0  2 
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soon  afterwards  to  Hereford,  and  died  there  on  the  26th  of 
June  following.*  Bishop  Robert  was  one  of  the  prelates 
who  took  part  most  decidedly  with  the  king  against  arch- 
bishop Anselm,  in  the  council  of  1095,  a  short  time  before 
his  own  death. 

Robert  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  science  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  excelled  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  abacus,  of  the  lunar  computus,  and  of  the  courses 
of  the  celestial  bodies.f  The  work  to  which  he  owed 
most  of  his  reputation  was  an  abridgment  of  the  chro- 
nicle, or  rather  of  the  chronology,  of  Marianus  Scotus. 
Marianus  was  a  German  monk  who  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  chronology,  and  had  first  observed  the 
discrepancies  between  the  calculations  of  Dion y si  us  Exi- 
guus  and  the  dates  of  the  sacred  writers ;  he  had  undertaken 
the  laborious  task  of  collating  and  correcting  the  works  of 
former  chronographers,  and  reducing  them  to  order.  As 
soon  as  this  work  was  published,  which  was  in  or  shortly 
after  the  year  1082,  bishop  Robert  obtained  a  copy,  and 
immediately  undertook  to  abridge  and  perfect  it.  We 
are  informed  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  that  he  executed 
his  task  with  so  much  skill  and  judgment,  that  the  abridg- 
ment was  worthy  to  supersede  the  too  extensive  and  diffuse 
original.^  In  fact,  there  appear  to  be  reasons  for  doubting 
if  the  chronicle  now  known  and  printed  as  that  of  Marianus 
Scotus  be  anything  more  than  Robert's  abridgment.§ 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  9S6. 

f  Omniom  liberalium  artium  peritissiroos,  abacam  pnecipue,  et  Innarem 
computmn,  et  coelestiom  astronim  cursum  rimatus.  W.  Malmsb.  ib.  Simeon 
of.  Durham  Hiat.  Eccl.  Dtinelm.  ap.  Decern  Script,  col.  210,  giyes  a  umilar 
aooonnt,  and  praises  his  great  learning. 

X  Deniqae  captus  Mariani  ingenio  quicquid  ille  largios  dizerat,  in  arctnm 
contrahens  defloravit,  adeo  splendide,  ut  magis  valere  videatnr  defloratio 
qnam  ingentis  iUios  Tolnroinis  diffbsio.    W.  Malmsb.  ib. 

§  See  Wharton,  Angl.  Sac.  toI.  i.  pref.  p.  xxiv  ;  Tanner,  p.  636 ;  and  the 
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,The  old  bibliographers  also  attribute  to  this  prelate^ 
besides  some  theological  works  (especially  several  com- 
mentaries on  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures),  a  work  on 
the  motions  of  the  stars^  another  on  the  Computus^  and 
a  collection  of  Mathematical  Tables.  These  titles  are 
probably  merely  founded  on  the  words  of  William  of 
Malmsbury.  The  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de 
France  seem  to  think  him  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
Computus^  which  has  been  attributed  to  Marianus  Scotus* 


WILLIAM  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM. 

This  prelate  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  BayeuXj 
to  the  church  of  which  he  was  attached,  until  he  left 
it  to  become  a  monk  of  St.  Calais  au  Maine  (Sancti 
Karilefi),  whence  he  became  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Gulielmus  de  Sancto  Karilefo.  After  being  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  prior  in  this  monastery,  he  was 
elected  to  be  abbot  of  that  of  St.  Vincent  du  Mans^* 
and  was  at  last,  in  1080^  brought  to  England  to  succeed 
Walcher  as  bishop  of  Durham.  He  was  consecrated  on 
the  third  of  January,  1081.  In  1089  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  king  William  Rufus,  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  intrigues  of  bishop  Odo^  and  was  obliged  to 

WaL  lit.  de  France,  vol.  viji.  p.  417.  A  copy  bearing  the  name  of  Robert 
as  the  compiler  is  pretenred  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Bodl.  594 ;  the 
twentieth  year  of  William  the  Conqueror,  i.  e.  1086,  is  there  spoken  of  at 
being  the pretent  year,  or  that  in  which  it  was  written. 

*  Ex  dero  Bajocensis  ecclesis  in  monasterio  Sancti  Karilephi  monaohico 
babitn  snscepto,  primo  prior  claustri,  postmodum  abbas  est  effectus  in 
monasterio  Sancti  Vinceotii.  Simeon.  Dan.  Hist.  Dunelm.  eccl.  p.  343. 
W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  377,  calls  him  erroneously  Abbas  Sancti 
Karilephi. 
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fly  to  Nonnandyj  where  be  remained  in  exile  till  Septem- 
berj  1091.  On  his  return  he  recovered  entirely  the  king's 
favour,  and  was  the  chief  of  the  bishops  who  supported 
him  against  Anselm,  in  the  assembly  of  Rockinghamj  in 
1095.  Soon  after  this  he  again  incurred  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure; but  he  appears  to  have  been  more  sincerely 
reconciled  with  Anselm,  who  by  his  express  desire 
attended  on  his  death-bed.  Bishop  William  died  at 
Olouoesteri  on  the  second  of  January  1096,  and  was 
buried  at  Durham. 

William  of  Malmsbury  has  preserved  a  story  which 
appears  to  have  been  current  among  Anselm's  partizans, 
who  said  that  the  bishop  of  Durham  had  aspired  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  that  he  joined  the  king 
against  Anselm  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  deposed, 
and  that  the  king  would  then  have  appointed  him  to 
be  his  successor.*  The  old  writers  state,  however,  that 
he  was  generally  esteemed  and  beloved.  He  laboured 
much  for  the  improvement  of  his  church  and  diocese. 
Simeon  of  Durham  speaks  of  a  collection  of  his  let- 
ters written  to  the  monks  of  Durham  while  in  exile, 
which  was  extant  in  his  time,  but  they  appear  now 
to  be  lost.  The  history  of  his  exile,  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  at  Durham,  which  has  by  some  been  attributed 
to  him,  was  written  apparently  by  one  of  his  companions. 
It  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Bedford's  edition  of 
Simeon  of  Durham. 

*  W.  MiOmib.  de  Gett.  Pontif.  p.  277. 
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OSMUND  BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY. 

Osmund  was  by  birth  a  Norman^  a  kinsman  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror^  and  was  in  his  own  country  count 
of  Sees^  in  England  earl  of  Dorset  He  was  also 
chancellor  of  England.*  In  1077  he  was  chosen  t9 
succeed  Hereman  as  bishop  of  Salisbury^  and  he  com- 
pleted the  cathedral  which  Hereman  had  begun.  As  a 
bishop^  Osmund  appears  to  have  retired  much  from  the 
worlds  and  to  have  lived  chiefly  in  the  society  of  the 
learned  canons  whom  he  had  drawn  together  by  his 
liberality.  He  collected  for  his  church  a  noble  library ; 
and  it  is  stated^  as  a  proof  of  his  humility^  that  he  not 
only  copied  books  himseU,  but  that  he  even  bound  them 
with  his  own  hands.f  He  died  on  the  third  or  fourth  of 
December^  1099 ;  authorities  differ  as  to  the  day.  Osmund 
b  said  to  have  written  a  life  of  Aldhelm,  which  is  not 
now  extant.  He  also  compiled  a  ritual  for  the  use  of  his 
churchy  of  which  Bale  has  evidently  made  two  titles  of 
different  works^  Canones  Officiorum  Ecclesiis,  and  Con9U^ 
tudmarium  Eccksia.  This  became  afterwards  the  cele 
brated  liturgy  ad  u$um  Sarum,  which  was  foUowed  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  English  clergy4 

*  8m  Mr  R.  C.  Ho«re*fl  Historj  of  Wiltshire,  City  of  ftaltsbiiry»  pp.  8,  9. 

t  JibfOBUi  copia  ooaqviiite,  cvm  episoopiu  ipse  nee  tciibera  nee  loriptos 
lifire  fiutidiret    W.  Malmsb.  de  Gett.  PoDtif.  p.  250. 

X  Hidden,  Polydiron.  lib.  Tii.  fol.  301,  i^.  (MS.  Arund.  No.  86.)  Hie 
fBoqot  flompoMlt  oidiaalem  eoclMiastiel  oilcii  quern  CoBraetadittwiiim 
Toctnt,  quo  fere  nunc  tota  Angliai  Wallia  utitur  et  Hibernia.  Dictayit 
etiam  Vitam  Sancti  Aldelmi.  Tba  Ordinalt  of  biibop  Oimmid  ia  itill 
prtMrvad  in  the  library  of  Saliabnry  CaUiadral.  See  Wiltshire,  City  of 
8ali^b«ffy,  p.  715. 
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THOMAS  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

Thomas  of  York  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
learned  prelates  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  He 
was  the  brother  of  Samson  bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
son  of  a  married  priest  of  Bayeux  in  Normandy.  Under 
the  patronage  and  by  the  encouragement  of  Odo  bishop 
of  Bayeux,  Thomas  studied  at  Bee  as  well  as  at  some  of 
the  German  schools,  and  he  is  said  even  to  have  visited 
Spain  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Arabs.*  This  is  somewhat  doubtful.  We 
know  with  more  certainty  that  in  the  sequel  Odo  made 
him  canon  and  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Bayeux,  and 
that  he  accompanied  that  prelate  to  England.  In  1070 
William  the  Conqueror  made  him  archbishop  of  York, 
and  he  immediately  became  involved  in  the  controversy 
with  Lanfranc  in  defence  of  the  independence  of  his  see. 
When  he  accompanied  Lanfranc  to  Rome,  the  same  year, 
he  was  accused  of  being  the  son  of  a  priest,  and  was  only 
allowed  to  retain  his  see  by  Lanfranc's  intercession.  At 
York  he  found  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral,  with  only  three 
almost  houseless  canons;  but  he  soon  collected  around 
him  a  body  of  learned  clergy,  and  he  rebuilt  the  cathedral 
on  a  magnificent  scale.  He  was  accused  by  his  succes- 
sors of  having  wasted  the  patrimony  of  his  church  on 
these  objects.t  In  1089,  after  Lanfranc^s  death,  arch- 
bishop Thomas  consecrated  Anselm  as  his  successor ;  and 
in  August  of  IIOO  he  officiated  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  I, 

*  Stnbbs,  de  Pont.  Gborac.  col.  1705,  who  fays,  *'  pectus  sniim  Hispa- 
liicamm  fedt  armarium  scientianim."  I  doubt  if  this  refers  to  the  learning 
of  the  Arabs.  Stubbs  and  William  of  Malmsbury  are  the  chief  authorities 
for  the  life  of  archbishop  Thomas. 

t  W,  Malmib.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  ^3. 
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Anselm  being  then  in  exile.     He  died  on  the  18th  of 
November  following. 

We  have  little  left  to  attest  the  literary  abilities  of 
Thomas  of  York.  A  letter  from  him  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is  printed  among  the  letters  of  Lanfranc ; 
and  another^  written  in  1084,  in  which  he  bears  witness 
to  his  miraculous  cure  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  is 
preserved  in  the  annals  of  Roger  de  Hoveden.  The  latter 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  credulity  in  a  man  whom  William 
of  Malmsbury  comparei^with  the  ancient  philosophers.^ 
He  was  particularly  attached  to  church  music^  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  composing  hymns  and  chants.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  some  of  these  still  exist  in  the 
old  liturgies.  It  is  further  remarked  of  him  that,  when- 
ever he  heard  any  new  and  popular  secular  song  or  ballad 
sung  by  the  minstrels,  he  immediately  composed  sacred 
parodies  on  the  words  to  be  sung  to  the  same  tune.f  The 
only  specimen  now  extant  of  his  poetical  talents  is  the 
following  epitaph  on  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
preserved  by  Ordericus  Vitalis.f 

Qui  rexit  rigidos  Normannos,  atque  Britanaos 

Audacter  vicit,  fortiter  obtinait, 
Et  Cenomannenses  virtute  coercuit  enses, 

Imperiique  sui  legibus  appUcuit, 
Rex  magnus  parva  jacet  hie  Guillelmus  in  urna, 
^  Sufficit  et  magno  panra  domus  domino. 

Ter  septem  gradiboa  se  voWerat  atque  duobus 

Virginia  in  gremiis  Phoebus,  et  hie  obiit. 

*  Philosophiis  antiquia  scientia  comparandus.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Geat. 
Pontif.  p.  273. 

f  Nee  cantu  nee  voce  minor,  multa  ecclesiastica  composuit  carmina :  ai 
quia  in  anditu  ejus  arte  joculatoria  aliquid  voeale  sonaret,  statim  iliud  in 
diyinaa  laudea  effigiabat.    W.  Malmsb.  ib.    Conf.  Stubbs,  col.  1 709. 

X  lab.  yiii.  p.  663,  (ed  Duchesne.) 
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OSBERN  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Ovthc  life  of  OabemTcry  little  isknown  farther  than  that, 
u  he  informs  lu  himself,  he  was  bom  at  Cantcriniry,  and 
thai  he  received  hit  education  in  the  monastery  of  that  citjr. 
He  was  ordained  by  Lanfranc,  and  was  appointed  suoees- 
siTely  praecentor  and  superior  of  his  house.  It  appears 
from  his  writings  that  he  was  present  when  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  was  burnt  in  1070.  It  is  probable  that  he  did 
not  die  before  the  end  of  the  eleventh^  or  the  beginning 
of  the  twdfth  century ;  but  the  year  is  unknown.  We 
learn,  however,  from  an  old  obituary  of  Canterbury^  that 
the  day  of  his  death  was  the  28th  of  November.  * 

Osbem  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  oon- 
temporaries  for  his  learning  and  talents.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  very  skilful  in  music.f  We  learn,  however, 
from  the  Introduction  to  his  Life  of  Dunstan,  that  his 
favourite  occupation  was  translating  the  lives  of  the 
English  saints  from  Anglo-Saxon  into  Latin,  in  which  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  his  fellow-monks. 
After  the  elevation  of  Lanfranc  to  the  see  of  Canterbury^ 
some  dispute  had  arisen  relating  to  the  sanctity  of  arch- 
bishop Alfege  (who  had  been  murdered  by  the  Danish  in- 
vaders) ;  it  ended  in  his  being  acknowledged  by  the 
Normans  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  and  Lanfranc  employed 
Osbem  first  to  write  a  hymn  or  anthem  to  his  memory, 
and  afterwards  to  gather  together  the  materials  for  his 

*  TkMt  fticti  moollMttd  togstlMr  by  WhartoB,  Anglia  Saera,  vol.  II.  prcf. 

f  Flan  ct  HOB  ocmtMBneada  de  viro  [Dvnitano]  Tol«iitai  dicfliv  nwoaA 
Cantaarise  cantor  Osbemna,  qui  ejua  Titam  Romaoa  «legaBtia  oonposvit, 
nulli  nostro  tempore  stylo  secundusi  morica  certe  omnium  aine  controyeraia 
primna.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Geat.  Reg.  lib.  ii.  p.  56.  Again,  speaking  of 
Gotoelin,  he  says  of  him,  "  Mnaicae  porro  palouun  poat  Oabemnm  adeptna/' 
De  Geit  Rag.  lib.  W.  p.  130. 
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life,  which  latter  was  perhaps  not  finished  until  after  the 
primate's  death.  He  gives  the  following  aceount  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  performed  this  undertaking;  it  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  style,  which  was  so  much 
praised  by  William  of  Malmsbury. 

Sane  Teritttem  rerum  iU  poUiceor ;  ut  nulla  me,  rablato^  quia  Infoerit 
iplendore  Terbomm,  dictnram  profitear,  qaae  non  ant  ab  lis  qni  Tidenmt,  ant 
a  TidenHlnu  andiemnt,  aceeperim,  et  eii  fide  timol  et  anctoritate  pluriunm 
pnestantibni.  Qnomm  qnidem  yocabnla  iccireo  iponte  reftigio;  qnoniam 
dicendi  primitias  barbarids  appellationibnt  decolorare  nolo.  Aliqna  tamen 
de  hia  rebni  non  incommode  iciipta  inyenl ;  quorum  lententiaa  ezinde  as- 
snmptai  pneaenti  scriptune  congruo  ordine  inserenda  jndicaTi.  Bliut  itaque 
freti  auxilio,  ciqns  gratuita  bonitate  lumua  quicquid  bene  lumui,  cujus  lar- 
giflna  miseratione  aapimus  quicquid  bene  tapimus»  tangamus  psalterium, 
tangamut  et  cytbaram.  In  altero  Bempitenuun  martyris  gloriam  ezultando 
pnedicemui ;  in  altero  corporalet  crjut  pasiionei  imitando  yeneremur.  Ac 
qutmadmodum  prncipiente  inYictiieimo  totiuB  LatiaJtetie  magiatro  Lanfirttco 
archiepiacopo,  musica  virum  modulatione  dudum  extulimua ;  tic  cogentibut 
iii  quae  diximus  rationum  causii,  oratoria  eundem  narratione  eztollamua. 

We  have  also  a  Life  of  St.  Dunstan^  and  a  collection  of 
his  posthumous  miracles^  by  this  writer;  and  lives  of 
Bregwin  and  Odo^  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  which  have 
been  attributed  to  him,  though  others  have  ascribed  the 
first  to  John  of  Tynemouth,  and  the  latter  to  Eadmer. 
The  question  of  their  authorship  appears  to  be  very 
doubtful.  In  a  manuscript  in  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Cambridge  (No.  161)  a  Life  and  Miracles  of  king  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  are  ascribed  to  Osbem.  Bale  and 
Pits  make  him  the  author  of  other  works,  but,  as  the  only 
references  they  give  appear  to  be  quite  erroneous,  the 
tides  hardly  deserve  to  be  repeated.  His  treatise  on 
music,  if  he  wrote  one,  is  lost.  This  Osbem  is  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  the  second  and  fifth  letters  of  the  third 
book  of  Anselm^s  Episties. 

EdUiofU, 

Acta  Sanctorum  Aprilis.    Tomus  II.    Antrerpl»,  1675.  fol.  pp.  631—  649. 

"^ta  Sancti  Blpbegi,  auctore  Oibemo  ecclefi»  Cantnariends  monacbo. 

Ex  MS.  Codice  S.  Marin  Bonifontis. 
Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedict!.    Sieculum  V.    Lutaote  VwMonm, 
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1685.  fol.  pp.  287^896,  Tita  S.  Odonis.  pp.  654—688,  Vita  Sancti 
Dunstani  archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis.  Anctore  Osbemo  Cantuariensi 
monacho  seeoulo  XI.  pp.  689 — 701,  Incipit  Liber  Miraculorum  ejaa- 
dem.     Aactore  eodem  Osbemo  monacho. 

Acta  Sanctorum  Mail.  Tomus  IV.  Antverpise,  1685.  fol.  pp.  359 — 384. 
Alia  yita,  [S.  Dunstani]  auctore  Osbemo  precentore  Cantuariensi.  Ex 
MS.  Antyg^iensi  et  Bonifontis. 

Anglia  Sacra  (edited  by  H.  Wharton.)  Pars  secunda.  Lond.  1691.  fol. 
pp.  75 — 77.  Vita  S.  Bregwini,  archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis,  authore 
(ut  yidetur)  Osbemo.  pp.  78 — 87,  Vita  Odonis,  archiepiscopi  Cantua- 
riensis, auctore  (ut  yidetur)  Osbemo.  pp.  88—121,  Vita  S.  Dunstani, 
archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis,  authore  Osbemo  monacho  et  prtecentore 
Ecclesiee  Christ!  Cantuariensis.  pp.  127 — 147,  Vita  S.  Elphegi  archie- 
piscopi Cantttarieofiis,  authore  Osbemo. 


INGULF. 

Ingulf  was  by  birth  an  Englishman^  and,  having  ob« 
tained  the  favour  of  William  the  Conqueror,  then  duke  of 
Normandy,  was  made  his  scribe  or  secretary.  He  after- 
wards visited  Jerusalem,  became  a  monk  and  subse- 
quently prior  of  Fontinelle  under  abbot  Gerbert,  and 
was  recalled  to  his  native  country  by  king  William,  to 
succeed  Ulfketel  as  abbot  of  Croyland,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  his  office  by  the  Normans  in  1075.  After 
having  presided  over  this  ancient  and  celebrated  monastic 
establishment  during  nearly  thirty-five  years  in  a  period 
of  trouble  and  difficulty,  he  died  on  the  1 7th  of  December, 
1109* 

These  facts  we  gather  from  Ordericus  VitaUs,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Croyland,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  residing  about  the  year  1112,  three 
years  after  Ingulfs  death.f  In  the  History  of  Croyland 
published  under  Ingulfs  name,  he  is  made  to  give  a  more 
detailed  account  of  his  own  history.     He  says  that  his 

*  Orderic.  Vital.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  p.  287  (ed.  Le  Prevost.)  The  du- 
ration of  his  abbacy,  as  given  in  Le  PreTOst*s  text,  xxv.  must  be  an  errof 
for  zxxY.  According  to  Ordericus  the  date  of  his  death  was  the  16  kal.  Dec. 
i.  e.  NoTemb.  16. 

t  Ordericus,  ib.  p.  S89. 
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parents  were  citizens  of  London^  who  sent  him  when  a 
child  to  the  school  at  Westminster,  from  whence  he  was 
removed  to  the  university  of  Oxford ;  "  and,  when  I  had 
made  greater  proficiency  in  Aristotle  than  many  of  those 
of  my  own  age,  I  also  studied  profoundly  the  first  and 
second  books  of  the  rhetoric  of  TuUy/^  As  he  grew  up, 
he  continues,  he  became  ashamed  of  the  mean  estate  of  his 
parents,  and  left  them,  in  order  to  frequent  the  court, 
where  his  taste  for  pomp  and  finery  increased  every 
day.  It  was  at  this  time  (i.  e.  1051)  that  William  duke  of 
Normandy  visited  the  EngUsh  court,  and  he  took  Ingulf 
into  his  family  in  the  quality  of  a  scribe.  Accompanying 
his  new  master,  on  his  return  to  Normandy,  he  tells  us 
that  he  rose  so  high  in  the  favour  of  duke  William  that 
he  ruled  the  whole  court  at  his  will,  raising  or  humiliating 
whom  he  would,  which  excited  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the 
other  courtiers.  In  1064,  he  tells  us,  he  joined  the  expe- 
dition to  Jerusalem,  consisting  of  seven  thousand  pilgrims. 
At  Constantinople  they  performed  their  reverence  to  the 
emperor  Alexis,  and,  after  being  attacked  and  plundered  in 
their  way  through  Lycia,  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  patriarch  Sophronius.  On  his  return 
to  Normandy  Ingulph  became  a  monk  at  Fontinelle,^ 

Doubts  have  long  been  entertained  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  history  published  under  the  name  of  Ingulf.f 
Nearly  all  the  charters  inserted  in  his  work  are  forgeries, 
which  must  have  been  fabricated  either  in  IngulPs  time 
or  subsequently ;  and,  even  in  the  former  case,  he  must 
have  been  aware  of  their  character,  and  would  hardly  have 
published  them  ostentatiously.  His  narrative,  the  ground- 
work of  which  appears  to  have  been  the  common  histo- 
rians of  those  times,  is  full  of  errors  and  anachronisms, 

*  Ingnlfi  Hilt.  p.  73,  ed.  Gale. 

t  The  doubtful  character  of  this  History  was  first  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Fraucif  PalgruTe,  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Reyiew. 
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even  in  the  events  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.^  The 
writer  appears  also  to  have  used  books^  such  as  the  Life 
of  Hereward,  compiled  subsequently  to  the  time  at  which 
Ingulf  flourished.  There  are  many  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  book  which  concur  to  strengthen 
our  suspicions.  Even  the  account  of  the  author  is  per** 
haps  a  mere  amplification  of  that  given  by  Ordericus 
l^talis.  It  appears  too  vain-glorious  to  have  been 
written  by  himself.  The  account  of  IngulPs  education 
is  evidently  fabulous;  his  studying  Aristotle  at  Oxford 
indicates  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth^  rather  than  the 
eleventh  century;  and  an  anecdote  of  his  childhood 
which  he  is  made  to  relate  in  another  place  seems  to  con- 
tradict the  description  he  gives  above  of  his  father's  station, 
when  he  states  that  while  at  school  he  used  to  visit  his 
father,  who  resided  at  courts  and  there  he  became  known  to 
the  queen,  Edith,  who  ai^ed  questions  with  him  in  logicf 
He  speaks  of  visiting  the  emperor  Alexis  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1064  (which  is  known  from  other  sources  to  have 
been  the  date  of  the  pilgrimage  that  Ingulf  is  stated 
to  have  accompanied) ;  yet  Alexis  Comnenus  did  not 
ascend  the  throne  of  Constantinople  till  1081.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  Ingulf  himself  could  have  fallen  into  such 
an  error  as  this,  who  in  the  same  place  speaks  of  William 
the  Conqueror  as  reigning  when  he  wrote,  so  that  it  may 
be  doubted  if  Ingulf  could  at  that  time  have  known  that 
Alexis  had  been  crowned  emperor ;  it  is  more  probably  the 
(kult  of  a  compiler,  who  confounded  the  expedition  alluded 

*  See  the  teooant  fiten  by  LappeAberg ,  Getohiohte  toa  £Agltiid,  tol.  1. 
pp.  liiU.  liiT. 

t  Vidi  tgo  illam  moltotiens,  cum  patrem  meom  in  regii  curia  morantem 
idhuo  puer  inyiflerem,  et  sttpins  mihi  de  scholia  Tenienti  de  literii  ae  tertu 
meo  apponebat,  cum  occnrreremy  et  libentiisime  de  grammatica  solidate  ad 
logicam  levitatem,  qua  callebat,  decUnans,  eum  argumentomm  ivbtili  liga- 
mine  me  oondiiiinet,  f emper  tribui  aut  quituor  ntmunif  per  aneUltilim  mune- 
ratU  ad  regiiim  penu  traaiBiilit,  et  fefbctnm  dittitit.    IngM  Hlftor.  p«  69. 
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to  with  that  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  A  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  date  at  which  this  work  was  compiled  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  manuscript  of  any  an- 
tiquity is  now  known  to  exist  ;^  but  it  has  been  supposed 
not  to  be  older  than  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  compiler  has  interwoven  into  his 
text  some  fragments  written  by  Ingulf;  in  which  case  we 
might  probably  attribute  to  him  the  description  of  the 
fire  in  1091.  But  it  is  singular  that  neither  Orderieus 
^^taUs,  (who  had  been  at  Croyland^  and  was  diligent  in 
searching  for  historical  documents,)  nor  William  of 
Croyland,  who  wrote  the  life  of  earl  Waltheof,  and  who 
mentions  on  three  occasions  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the 
earl  by  Ingulf  t  (which  is  also  described  in  the  history  attri- 
buted to  Ingulf  :t)^  should  have  been  aware  that  Ingulf  was 
the  author  of  a  history  of  Croyland,  if  he  ever  had  written 
such  a  book.  It  is  stated  in  the  history  of  Croyland  that  its 
reputed  author.  Ingulf,  also  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Guthlac ;  but 
no  such  work  is  known  to  exist,  nor  is  it  mentioned  else* 
where.  If  the  history  be  a  forgery,  its  object  probably  was 
to  support  the  claims  of  the  abbots  of  Croyland  in  their 
law*suits  with  the  monks  of  Spalding. 

The  account  of  the  life  of  Ingulf  previous  to  his  settle- 
ment in  the  abbey  of  Fontinelle  deserves  to  be  quoted  as 
a  specimen  of  the  Pseudo-Ingulf's  Latinity. 

£go  ealm  Ingnlfiii  humUis  magitter  S.  Outhlaci  monaiteriique  tai  CfoU 
hndeniit»  lutai  in  AnglU,  «t  a  parentibaf  AngUcii,  quippe  orbis  pulcherrimiB 
Loadonkmni,  pro  UterU  additoendis  in  teneriori  «tate  oonstitatiif ,  primua 
WettmoBifterio,  pottmodam  Ozonienii  studio  traditui  eram.  Cvmqiit  la 
Ariitotile  arripi«ndo  snpra  multos  cotttaaeos  mtos  profednem,  etiam  Rht« 

*  Thitm  li  s  traateript  of  the  Utter  part  of  the  f  izteenth  oeatvy  aaoi^ 
the  Araadel  MSS.  in  the  Britiih  Mueeom,  No.  178,  which  waa  etidenUj  the 
eopy  from  whieh  SaTile  printed  hii  edition.  The  MS.  uied  bj  Gale  is  said 
ta  eiiet  im  the  library  at  Holkham. 

t  WUL  Moaao.  Croilaad.  Vita  et  Passio  Walderi  eomitis,  ap.  Chroniqiiis 
Anglo^Normandes,  toI.  ii.  pp.  101,  US»  198« 

X  iagnlfi  Hist  p.  lOS. 
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toricam  Tallii  primam  et  secundam  talo  tenus  induebam.  Faotus  ergo  ado- 
lescentiory  fastidiens  parentum  meorum  eziguitatem,  patemos  lares  relinquere, 
et  palatia  regam  aut  principum  affectans,  moUibus  yestiri  pompodsque  la- 
ciniis  amiciri  indies  ardentias  appetebam.  Et  ecce  inclytus  nunc  rex  noster 
Anglise,  tunc  adhuc  comes  Normanniee  Wilhelmus,  ad  colloquium  tunc  regis 
Angli»  Edwardi,  cognati  sui,  cum  grandi  ministrantium  comitatu  Londonias 
adventabat.  Quibus  citius  insertus,  ingerens  me  ubique  ad  omnia  emer- 
gentia  negotia  peragenda,  cum  prospere  plurima  perfecissem,  in  brevi  agnitos 
illastrissimo  comiti  et  astrictissime  adamatus,  cum  ipso  Normanniam  ena- 
vigabam.  Factus  ibidem  scriba  ejus,  pro  libito  totam  comitis  curiam  ad 
nonnullorum  invidiam  regebam,  quosque  yolui  humiliabam,  et  quos  Tolul 
exaltabam.  Cumque  juvenili  calore  impulsus  in  tarn  celso  statu  supra  meos 
natales  consistere  tsederem,  quin  semper  ad  altiora  conscendere  instabili 
animo  ac  nimium  prurient!  affectu  ad  erubescentiam  ambitiosus  avidissime 
desiderarem»  nuntiatur  per  universam  Normanniam  plarimos  archiepiscopos 
imperii  cam  nonnullis  aliis  terrae  principibus  velle  pro  merito  animarum 
suarum  more  peregrinorum  cum  debita  devotione  Hierosolymam  proficisci. 
De  familia  ergo  comitis  domini  nostri  plurimi  tarn  milites  quam  clerici, 
quorum  primus  et  prsecipuus  ego  eram,  cum  licentia  et  domini  nostri  comitis 
bencYolentia  in  dictum  iter  nos  omnes  accinximus ;  et  Alamanniam  petentes, 
equites  triginta  numero  et  amplius,  domino  Maguntino  conjunct!  sumus. 
Parati  namque  omnes  ad  viam  et  cum  dominis  episcopis  connumerati  septem 
millia,  pertranseuntes  prospere  multa  terrarum  spatia,  tandem  Constantino- 
polim  pervenimus,  ubi  Alexim  imperatorem  ejus  adorantes,  Agiosophiam 
Tidimus,  et  infinita  sanctuaria  osculati  sumus.  Divertentes  inde  per  Lyciam, 
in  manus  Arabicorum  latronum  incidimus,  evisceratique  de  infinitis  pecuniia> 
cum  mortibus  multorum,  et  maximo  vitse  nostrse  periculo  vix  evadentes» 
tandem  desideratissimam  civitatem  Hierosolymam  Iseto  introitu  tenebamus. 
Ab  ipso  tunc  patriarcho,  Sopbronio  nomine,  viro  yeneranda  canitie  hones- 
tissimo  ac  sanctissimo,  grandi  cymbalorum  tonitru  et  luminarium  immenso 
fulgore  suscepti,  ad  divinissimam  ecclesiam  sanctissimi  sepulchri  tam  Syrorum 
quam  Latinorum  solenni  processione  deduct!  sumus.  Ibi  quot  preces  ino- 
ravimus,  quot  lachrymas  inflevimus,  quot  suspiria  inspiravimus,  solus  ejus 
inbabitator  novit  Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus.  Ab  ipso  itaque  glorio- 
sissimo  sepulcbro  Christ!  ad  alia  sanctuaria  civitatis  invisenda  circumduct!, 
infinitam  summam  sanctarum  ecclesiarum  et  oratorium,  quee  Achim  soldanus 
dudum  destruxerat,  oculis  lachrymosis  vidimus ;  et  omnibus  minis  sane- 
tisaim»  civitatis  tam  extra  quam  intra  numerosis  lachrymis  intimo  affectu 
compass!,  ad  quorundam  restaurationem  datis  non  paucis  pecuniis,  exire  in 
patriam  et  sacratissimo  Jordane  intingt  universaque  Christ!  vestigia  oscular! 
'  desiderantissima  devotione  suspirabamus.  Sed  Arabum  latrunculi,  qui  omnem 
yiam  observabant,  longius  a  civitate  evagari  sua  rabiosa  multitudine  innu- 
mera  non  sinebant.  Vere  igitur  accidente,  stolus  navium  Januensium  in 
porta  Joppensi  applicuit,  in  quibus  cum  sua  mercimonia  Christian!  mercatores 
per  civitatis  maritimas  commutassent,  et  sancta  loca  similiter  adorastent. 
Ascendentes  omnes,  mar!  nos  commisimus,  et  jactati  fluctibus  et  procellis  in- 
numeris  tandem  Brundusium  appulimas. 
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The  history  of  Ingulf  embraces  the  whole  period  from 
the  first  foundation  of  Croyland  to  the  year  of  Ingulfs 
deaths  after  which  we  have  an  equally  spurious  continu- 
ation, attributed  to  the  celebrated  Peter  of  Blois,  An 
edition  was  first  printed  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  from  a  ma- 
nuscript which  was  incomplete  at  the  end,  and  a  complete 
edition  was  wanting  till  that  of  Fell  appeared  in  the  third 
volume  of  Gale's  Scriptores.  It  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty what  became  of  the  manuscript  from  which  this 
edition  was  printed. 

Edition». 

Remm  AngUcanim  Scriptores  poit  Bedam  pnecipui»  ex  yetattiMimifl  codi- 

cibuf  maniucriptiB  nmic  primum  in  lucem  editi  (by  Sir  Henry  Sayile). 

Londinis,  1596,  fol.    Reprinted,  Francofurti,  1601.  fol.  pp.  850—916. 

Ingnlphi  Historia. 
Remm  Anglicanim  ScriptommTetemm.  [Gale]  Tom.  I.    Quomm  Ingolfaa 

nunc  primum  integer,  csteri  nunc  primum  prodennt.   fol.    Oxoniie, 

1684.    pp.  1 — 107.    Historia  Ingulfi. 


GODFREY  OF  WINCHESTER. 

Godfrey,  prior  of  St.  Swithin's  at  Winchester,  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  Norman  writers  who 
settled  in  England  after  the  conquest.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Cambrai,  but  nothing  further  is  known 
of  his  personal  history,  until  he  succeeded  Simon  as  prior 
of  Winchester  in  the  year  1082.*  In  the  twenty-five 
years  during  which  Godfrey  held  this  office  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  attachment  to  literature,  for  the  holiness 
of  his  life,  and  for  the  imremitting  attention  he  gave  to 
the  interests  of  his  house,  which  was  benefited  as  much 
by  the  example  of  his  virtues  as  by  the  prudence  with 

•  Annalei  Ecd.  Winton.  ap.  WliartODy  Angl.  Sacr.  fol.  i.  p.  S94. 
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which  he  administered  its  worldly  concerns^  and  the  dona- 
tions which  he  conferred  upon  it.*  He  died  in  1107.t 
It  is  remarked  that  the  steeple  of  his  church  fell  on  the 
day  of  his  decease. 

Godfrey  of  Winchester  was  tlie  first  and  best  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  writers  of  Latin  verse;  in  such  of  his 
works  as  are  now  extant^  he  rises  more  successfully  than 
any  other  poet  of  his  own  or  the  succeeding  age  above 
the  barbarisms  of  medieval  style,  and  in  some  of  his 
epigrams  he  approaches  nearly  to  the  purity  of  Martial, 
who  was  his  model.  William  of  Malmsbury,  in  addition 
to  other  writings  of  which  he  has  not  preserved  the  titles, 
mentions  his  Epistles,  composed  ^^in  that  familiar  and 
sweet  style,''  his  epigrams,  and  his  verses  "  in  praise  of 
the  primates  of  England."!  The  last  two  of  these  works 
are  all  which  are  now  known  to  exist,  and  are  found  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  library,  and  in  two  manu- 
scripts at  Oxford.§  Camden  first  drew  attention  to  the 
merits  of  Godfrey's  epigrams,  and  printed  some  of  them 
in  his  "  Remaines/'     They  are  arranged  in  several  series, 

*  See  William  of  Malmsb.  Hist.  lib.  v.  p.  173.  The  Annals  of  Winches- 
ter, loc.  cit.  call  Godfrey  ''vir  perfectae  bonitatis  et  pietatis/*  and  add, 
"Quantse  autem  discretionis  et  bonitatis  et  caritatis  prsedicti  preepositi  Simeon 
et  Godefridus  fderint,  testantur  quse  adhuc  sunt  in  Wintoniensi  ecclesia 
illorum  donaria.*'  The  epitaph  printed  by  Tanner  from  a  MS.  at  Oxford, 
says, — 

'*  Wintonise  monachos  prior  utpote  semper  amandus 
Rebus  ditavit,  moribus  ezcoluit.*' 
f  A.  Mcvii.  Grodefridus  prior  Wintoniensis  venerabilis  memoriae  decessit. 
Annal.  Eccl.  Wint.  p.  297.    The  epitaph  in  Tanner  thus  records  the  day 
of  his  death : 

**  Sol  erat  in  Geminis,  et  erat  Cancrum  subiturus 
Post  sex  inde  dies,  cum  Godefridus  obit.*' 
X  Literarum  protestantur  libri  plures,  et  epistolae  familiari  iUo  et  dulci 
stylo  editse,  maximeque  epigrammata  quae  satirico  modo  absolvit,  praeterea 
versus  de  primatum  Angliae  laudibus.    W.  Malmsb.  Hist.  lib.  v.  p.  173. 

§  MS.  Cotton.  Vitellius  A.  xii.  and  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  MSS.  Digby, 
No.  65,  and  Digby  No.  112. 
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two,  four,  six,  and  eight  lines  each,  their  object  being  to 
.  inculcate  moral  sentiments,  or  to  ridicule  or  satirize  either 
the  personal  vices  of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  or  the 
general  vices  of  his  time.  The  following  specimens  will 
give  a  notion  of  his  distichs : 

Pamca  uHlia  muliU  inHtilibw  proponeHda. 

Pauca  Titus  pretiosa  dabat,  sed  yilia  plnra ; 
Ut  meliora  habeam  pauca  det  oro  Htus. 

Neque  deeipere  neque  deeipi. 

Nullum  decipiaa  nee  decipiaris  ab  ullo, 
Fallere  vel  falli,  Pirame,  par  yitium  est. 

Exitus  rerum  inspiciendos, 

Aut  sapit  Archesilas  et  prospicit  ultima  rerum , 
Aut  si  eontemnit  non  sapit  Archesilas. 

In  the  following  tetrastich,  Godfrey  enforces  the  gospel 
doctrine  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  wish  to  be  done 
by: 

Qua  aliis/eceris  ab  eis  ej^eciare  eadem. 

Jurgia,  clamores  tibi  gloria,  gloria  lites, 

Et  facia  et  dicis  omnibus  unde  noces  ; 
EUpectas  eadem  quae  nobis  feceris,  Albi, 

Nam  quem  tu  Isedis  te  ferit  ille  libens. 

In  another,  he  amplifies  a  well-known  proverb  : 

Locum  mores  non  mutare, 

Serpentem  innocuum  faciunt  deserta  locorum, 
Non  quia  virus  abest,  sed  quia  cui  noceat ; 

Dat  Tims  natora,  locus  non,  ergo  reoedens 
Tn  Tims  tecum,  Gratidiane,  feres. 

In  a  third  he  describes  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life : 

Vitam  hominis  variam  esse, 

Altemis  vicibus  mutantur  tempora  mundi, 

Temperies  coeli,  Plaute,  vices  patitur ; 
Sic  alternatur  humanse  formula  vitse, 

TristibuB  et  Uetis  assimulata  ruit. 

The  lines  on  Lanfranc  may  be  given  as  a  specimen  of 
Godfrey's  collection  of  epigrams  on  some  of  the  great 
men  of  his  time. 

d2 
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J)e  Laf\franco  archiepiseopo. 

Vixbti,  Tenerande  pater,  sapienter  et  sque» 

VuuBti  yivensy  mors  quoque  vita  tibi. 
Inter  divitiaa  pauper,  Lanfrance,  fuisti, 

DivitiiB  rnanans  pauperum  amator  eras. 
Qus  te  florentea  artei  valuere  LatioBe, 

Greecia  de  nobis  ecce  triumphat  ovans. 
Ta  LatioB  ortu  Gallosque  docendo  levasti, 

Te  sibi  primatem  cardo  Britannus  habet. 
In  terra  degcns  coelestia  mente  petebas, 

EbcemptuB  terra  sidera  liber  adis. 
Sol  Geminos  denis  obsederat  igne  diebus, 

Promsit  luna  diem,  nocte  solutus  abis. 

Tanner  indicates  one  or  two  other  small  pieces  which 
have  been  attributed  to  Godfrey  of  Winchester,  but  ap- 
parently without  any  good  reason.  His  epigrams  have 
not  yet  been  printed.* 


LUCIAN  OF  CHESTER. 

Among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  library,!  a 
book  is  preserved,  which  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  a  monk  of  Chester,  who  names  himself  Lucianus,  and 
which  is  entitled  De  Laudibus  Cestrice^  (On  the  Praises  of 
Chester.)  This  treatise  is  curious  as  being  the  earliest 
attempt  we  know  at  writing  the  history  or  description  of 
a  town.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the 
year  1100,  and  the  manuscript  is  perhaps  contemporary, 
or  nearly  contemporary,  with  that  date.  Unfortunately, 
the  chief  ornaments  of  Chester  in  the  eyes  of  the  author 
of  this  book  were  its  monks ;  and,  after  giving  a  few 
desultory  chapters  on  the  city,  its  gates,  streets,  and 
churches,  he  proceeds  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Werburgh, 

*  Articles  on  Godfrey  of  Winchester  will  be  found  in  Leyser,  Hist.  Poet. 
Med.  iEv.  p.  371,  and  in  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  ix.  p.  352. 
t  MS.  Bodlcy,  No.  672. 
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the  praises  of  which,  and  of  the  clerks^  monks^  bishop^ 
abbot^  prior,  sub-prior,  &c.  take  up  by  much  the  larger 
part  of  the  book.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  the  writer ; 
but  it  is  pretended  that  he  was  the  author  of  another  his- 
torical work,  entitled  Instrumentum  Historicum  Anglia.^ 
The  following  extract,  which  contains  the  commencement 
of  the  description  of  Chester,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  character  of  this  book. 

Primo  Tidendain  quod  Cestria,  id  est,  qnse  sedificatiir  ut  ciyitas  cnjuB 
positio  inyitat  aspectam,  quse  in  occidois  Britaxmiee  posita,  legionibua  ex 
longinquo  yenientibas  receptoria  quondam  ad  repausandum  fuit,  et  Roman! 
serrani  limitem  imperil,  claves,  ut  ita  dixerim,  Hibernorum  custodire 
sufficit.  Nam  contra  aquilonare  comu  Hibemise  opposita,  non  tarn  crebro 
quam  continue  ob  cauaaa  meantinm  et  commoda  mercium  diTersamm,  yelia 
aptatis  Tiam  aperit  cursibua  navium  atque  nautarum;  dumque  orientem 
Tcrsus  pnetendit  intuitu  non  solum  Romanam  ante  se  cathedram  et  im- 
perium  Temm  et  orbem  prospicit  uniyersum,  ut  tanquam  spectaculum 
proposita  sint  obtutibua  oculorum  fortia  facta  patrum,  series  longissimi 
rerum,  et  quicquid  in  orbe  quibusque  personis,  locis,  temporibus,  bene 
gestum  est  cognoscatur,  quod  male  actum  est  cayeatur.  Quae  a  yentis 
quatnor  portas  quatuor  habens,  ab  oriente  prospectat  Indiam,  ab  occidente 
Hibemiam,  ab  Aquilone  miyorem  Normanniam,  a  meridie  earn  quam  diyina 
seyeritas  ob  ciyUes  et  naturales]  discordias  Britannis  reliquit  ang^larem 
angnstiam.  Qui  olim  discidiis  et  odiis  amans  Britanniam  in  Angliam 
mutayerit,  et  quibuB  adhuc  moribus  fulgeant  qui  yicinantur  eis  cum  lacrimis 
legont. 


SiEWULF. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest  a  tra- 
veller, whose  name  shows  him  to  have  been  an  Anglo* 
Saxon^  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  wrote  an  account  of 
his  travels,  which  is  still  preserved.  Seewulf  has  left  us 
no  further  information  concerning  himself  than  his  name 
and  the   narrative   of  his  wanderings;  but  William  of 

*  Tanner,  Blblioth.  p.  487. 
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Malmsbury  has  preserved  a  story  of  a  man  of  this  name, 
who  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  whose  character  seems 
so  far  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  traveller,  that  we  can 
hardly  hesitate  in  believing  him  to  be  the  same  person. 
William  of  Malmsbury  tells  us  that  Ssewulf  was  a  mer- 
chant who  frequently  repaired  to  VVulstan  of  Worcester 
to  confess  his  sins,  and  as  frequently,  when  his  iit  of  peni- 
tence was  over,  fell  back  into  the  same  course  of  worldli- 
ness.  Wulstan  advised  him  to  quit  the  profession  in 
which  he  met  with  such  continual  temptations,  and  become 
a  monk ;  and  when  he  refused,  the  bishop  prophecied  that 
the  time  woidd  arrive  when  he  should  take  the  habit  in 
spite  of  his  previous  repugnance;  ^^  which,^'  says  the  relator, 
^^  I  afterwards  saw  fulfilled,  for  he  was  converted  in  our  mo- 
nastery in  his  old  age,  driven  to  it  by  disease/**  It 
seems  natural  enough  that  the  merchant,  in  a  moment  of 
penitence,  should  have  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  which  people's  attention  had  just  been  called  by 
the  first  conquests  of  the  crusaders.  I  think  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  narrative  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  tra- 
veller was  a  monk  at  the  time  he  made  the  voyage ;  and 
he  speaks  in  remarkable  terms  of  his  own  failings.f 

Seewulf  s  narrative  begins  abruptly  with  his  departure 
from  Monopoli  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1102.  A  violent  storm  drove  the  pilgrims  along  the  coast  to 
Brindisi,  where  they  were  obliged  to  stay  till  their  ship 
was  repaired.  Having  again  left  the  coast  of  Italy,  See- 
wulf passed  by  Uie  Ionian  islands,  Corfu  (July  24),  and 
Cephalonia  (Aug.  1)  and  arrived  at  Corinth  on  the  9th  of 
August,  from  whence,  passing  by  Stives,  the  ancient 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  282. 

t  Ego  Ssewlfus,  licet  indignos  et  peccator,  Jerosolimam  pergens..  ..yel 
pondere  prenua  peccaminwH,  vel  penuria  nayiB,  per  altam  pelagos  tnm- 
sire  nequiyi.    Prolog. 
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Thebes,  he  reached  Negropont  on  the  23rd.  Here  the 
pilgrims  embarked  again,  and,  after  touching  at  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  suffering  much 
from  tempestuous  weather,  they  landed  at  Joppen,  or 
Jaffa,  on  the  12th  of  October.  The  next  seven  months 
were  spent  in  visiting  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  places  from 
Gennesareth  to  Hebron,  the  account  of  which  occupies 
the  larger  portion  of  Seewulf^s  narrative.  He  left  Jaffa 
on  his  return  on  the  17th  of  May,  1103,  and,  retracing 
partly  the  same  route  by  which  he  had  come,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  the  narrative  leaves  him  in 
the  month  of  October. 

The  relation  of  Seewulf  is  of  small  extent,  and  his  lati- 
nity  is  rude  and  unpolished.  It  is  valuable  for  a  few 
points  of  historical  and  geographical  information  which  it 
contains,  and  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  relating  to 
the  holy  sites.  Only  one  manuscript  of  this  book  is 
known  to  exist ;  *  from  which  it  was  edited  by  the  learned 
geographer  M.  D^Avezac,  who,  in  bis  Introduction,  has 
investigated  with  remarkable  penetration  and  erudition 
the  dates  of  Saewulf^s  wanderings  and  his  geographical 
nomenclature.  The  description  of  the  storm  which  he 
escaped  on  his  first  arrival  at  Jaffa,  will  give  a  notion  of 
the  latinity  of  the  merchant-pilgrim. 

Axrigite  anres,  carissimiy  et  audite  misericordiam  quam  Dei  dementia 
mihiy  licet  ultimo  servo  suo,  meisqae  exhibuit.  Nam  eadem  die  qua  appu- 
limns,  quidam  dixit  mihi,  ut  credo,  deifice,  "  Domine,  hodie  litus  ascende, 
ne  forte  nocte  vel  diluculo  tempestate  superveuiente  eras  ascendere  non 
possis/*  Quod  dum  audivi,  statim  captus  desiderio  ascendendi,  naviculum 
condnxi,  et  cum  omnibus  meis  ascendi.  Me  autem  ascendeute,  mare  turbaba- 
tur  ;  crevit  commotio  et  facta  est  tempestas  valida,  sed  ad  litus  divina  gratia 
fayente  perveni  illaesus.  Quid  plura  ?  Civitatem  hospitandi  causa  intravi- 
mus,  et  longo  labore  yicti  atque  lassati,  refecti  pausavimus.  Mane  yero, 
dum  ab  ecclesia  venimus,  sonitum  maris  audivimus,  clamorem  populi,  omnes- 
que  concurrentes  atque  mirantes  de  talibus  prius  inauditis ;  nos  autem 

•  MS.  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Cambr.  No.  111. 
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timentes  currendo  simul  cum  allis  Tenimiifi  ad  litus ;  dam  enim  iliac  perve- 
nimu8,  yidimus  tempestatem  altitudinem  superexcellere  montiam  ;  corpora 
quidem  innumerabilia  hominam  utrinsqae  sexot  sammersorum  in  littore 
miserrime  jacentia  aspezimus ;  naves  minatatim  fractas  jozta  volutantes 
simul  vidimus*  Sed  quis  praeter  ruptum  maris  et  fragorem  navium  quic- 
quam  audire  potuit  ?  Clamorem  etiam  populi,  sonitumque  omnium  turba- 
ram  excessit  Navis  autem  nostra  maxima  atque  fortissima,  aliaeque  multse 
frumento  aliisque  mercimoniis  atque  peregrinis  venientibus  atque  redeunti- 
bus  oneratK,  ancfaoris  funibusque  adhuc  in  profundo  utcunque  detents,  quo- 
modo  fluctibus  jactabantur!  quomodo  mali  metu  incidebantur !  quomodo 
mercimonia  abjiciebantur  I  qualis  ocuIds  intuentium  tam  durus  atque 
lapideus  a  fletu  se  posset  retinere  ?  Non  diu  iliud  aspeximus  antequam 
violentia  undarum  vel  fluctuum  ancbone  lapserunt ;  funes  vero  rumpe- 
bantur;  oaves  vero,  severitate  undarum  laxat«,omni  spe  evadendi  erepta, 
none  in  altum  elevatee,  nunc  in  ima  detrusse,  paulatim  de  profunditate 
tandem  in  arenam  vel  in  scopulos  projiciebantur ;  ibi  vero  de  latere  in 
latas  miserrime  coUidebantur,  ibi  minutatim  a  tempestate  dilacera- 
bantur ;  neque  ferocitas  ventorum  in  profandum  reverti  integras,  neque 
altitndo  arenie  sinebat  eas  ad  litus  pervenire  illaesas.  Sed  quid  atti- 
net  dicere  quam  flebiliter  nautse  et  peregrini,  quidam  navibus,  quidam  vero 
malis,  quidam  antennis,  quidam  autem  transtris,  omni  spe  evadendi  privati, 
adhaeserunt?  Quid  plura  dicam?  Quidam  stupore  consumpti  ibidem 
dimersi  sunt ;  quidam  a  lignis  proprise  navis,  quod  incredibile  multis  vide- 
tur,  adbserentes,  me  TideBte,  ibidem  sunt  obtruncati ;  quidam  autem  a  tabulis 
navi  evulsis  iterum  in  profiindam  deportabantur  ;  quidam  autem  natare  sci» 
entes  sponte  se  fluctibus  commiserunt,  et  ita  quamplures  perierunt;  per- 
pauci  quippe,  propria  virtute  confidentes»  ad  litus  illsesi  pervenerunt.  Igi. 
tur  ex  navibus  triginta  maximis,  quarum  quedam  dromundi,  qnsedam  vero 
gulafri,  qusdam  autem  catti  vulgariter  vocantur,  omnibus  oneratis  palmariis 
vel  mercimoniis,  antequam  a  litore  discessissem,  vix  septem  illeesse  perman- 
serunt.  Homines  vero  diversi  sexus  plusquam  mille  die  ilia  perierunt :  ma- 
jorem  etenim  miseriam  una  die  nullus  vidit  oculus ;  sed  ab  his  omnibus  sul 
gratia  eripuit  me  Dominus,  cui  honor  et  gloria  per  infinita  secula :  Amen. 

Edition. 

Recueil  de  Voyages  ct  de  M^moires  publi^es  par  la  Soci^tu  de  Geographic 
tom.  iv.  Paris,  1839,  4io,  pp.  817 — 854.  The  Voyage  of  Snwulf,  edited, 
with  a  very  learned  and  valuable  Introduction,  by  M.  D*Avezac. 
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GUNDULF. 

Gundulf,  *  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  early  Nor- 
man bishops,  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  and 
studied  grammar  at  Rouen  in  his  boyhood.  His  talents 
and  behaviour  procured  him  the  friendship  of  William 
archdeacon  of  that  church,  and,  through  him,  of  the  arch- 
bishop Maurilius.t  In  company  with  the  archdeacon  he 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and,  being  over- 
taken by  a  dangerous  storm  on  their  return,  they  both 
made  vows  to  become  monks  if  they  escaped.  They  even- 
tually reached  Rouen  in  safety,  and  each  hastening  to  fulfil 
his  vow,  Gundulf  repaired  to  Bee  to  place  himself  under 
the  rule  of  abbot  Herluin  and  prior  Lanfranc.  It  was 
there  that  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Anselm,  who 
entered  the  abbey  of  Bee  the  same  year  (A.  D.  1059),  and 
formed  a  friendship  which  lasted  during  his  life.  The 
amiable  spirit  of  Gundulf  soon  rendered  him  a  favourite 
with  Lanfiranc,  who,  when  he  became  abbot  of  Caen,  took 
him  with  him  to  assist  in  the  management  of  that  monas- 
tery.J  William  of  Malmsbury  has  preserved  a  story 
which  represents  Lanfranc,  while  abbot  of  Caen,  prophe- 
cying  that  his  disciple  Gundulf  would  one  day  be  a 
bishop.§  When,  in  IO70,  the  abbot  of  Caen  was  promoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  he  took  Gundulf  with 
him  to  England^  and,  well  acquainted  with  his  skUl  in 
domestic  business,  placed  him  over  his  own  household.  || 

*  An  anonymous  life  of  Gundulf,  written  by  a  monk  of  Rochester  soon 
after  liis  death,  is  printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p.  373. 

t  ViU  Gundulfi,  p.  274. 

X  Ut  sectun  in  crjnsdem  coenobii  gubematione  coadjntorem  haberet.  Vita 
Gundulfi,  p.  376. 

§  W.  Malmsb.  de  Vit  Pontif.  lib.  i.  p.  333. 

II  Et  qda  in  rebus  etiam  exterioribua  industrius  raUe  eraty  rei  familiarii 
luie  procvntorem  ooxutituit.  Vita  Guadulfii  p.  376, 
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In  this  office  Gundulf  had  the  distribution  of  tie  arch- 
bishop's numerous  charities^  an  occupation  which  appears 
to  have  been  peculiarly  suited  to  his  tsLste,  for  his  bio- 
grapher descants  frequently  on  the  benevolence  of  his 
disposition.*  Anselm  now  renewed  by  his  letters  the 
acquaintance  which  appears  to  have  been  broken  off  since 
Gundulf  s  departure  from  Bee.  Some  of  Anselm's  letters 
to  Gundulf  are  still  preserved  among  his  correspondence. 

In  1076  Lanfranc  promoted  Gundulf  to  the  bishopric 
of  Rochester,  and  he  was  consecrated  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1077«  He  rebuilt  his  church,  increased  the  num- 
ber of  monks,  raised  the  monastery  to  a  high  state  of 
prosperity,  and  was  indefatigable  in  the  defence  and  im- 
provement of  his  diocese.  Before  his  promotion  to  the 
bishopric,  he  had  gained  the  good  opinion  of  WilUam  the 
Conqueror ;  and  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  pru- 
dence in  the  disputes  between  Anselm  and  William  Rufus, 
as  neither  to  offend  the  king  nor  desert  his  friend. f  He  was 
a  principal  instrument  in  securing  the  crown  to  Henry  I., 
whose  favour  and  that  of  his  queen  Matilda  he  enjoyed 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Gundulf  died  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1108,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Rochester.  A  time-worn  and  almost  shapeless  effigy  in 
stone,  still  preserved  there,  is  believed  to  have  formerly 
adorned  his  tomb. 

Although  Gundulf  was  not  distinguished  as  a  writer,]: 
he  evidently  possessed  a  love  of  letters  and  of  art.  One 
at  least  of  his  letters  to  Anselm  is  preserved,  and  several 
letters  from  Anselm  prove  that  he  must  have  written  at 
least  an  equal  number,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  are  now 
lost.     Gundulf  appears  to  have  been  an  active  assistant  of 

•  Vita  Gundulfi,  pp.  376,  280,  284. 
f  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  ix.  p.  369. 

X  Malnubury  Mfi,  Britqiie  Gandulfiu  religio&is  ploniiiy  UtMvam  non 
nesctuB,  in  rebus  foreiifUwf  aoer  tt  dinnahn. 
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Lanfranc  in  copying  and  correcting  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writers.  The  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  Fn^nce 
mention  a  large  Bible  written  with  his  hand^  which  was 
sold  at  Amsterdam  among  the  books  of  Herman  van  de 
Wal  in  1 734  :  at  the  beguining  was  inscribed  Prima  pars 
BibluB  per  botue  memoria  Gundulphum  Roffemem  episco^ 
pum.^  In  modem  times  GundulPs  chief  celebrity  rests 
upon  his  skill  as  an  architect.  Besides  the  church  of 
Rochester^  be  is  said  to  have  built  for  the  king  the  formi- 
dable keep  of  Rochester  castle,  which  became  the  model 
for  most  of  the  castles  of  his  time. 


GERARD  ARCHBISHOP  OP  YORK. 

Gerard  was  the  nephew  of  Walchelin  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  of  Simeon  abliot  of  Ely,  and  was  therefore 
distantly  related  to  the  Conqueror.  He  was  grand-chanter 
of  the  church  of  Rouen,  and  probably  came  to  England  at 
the  invitation  of  his  uncle  bishop  Walchelin,  by  whose 
interest  he  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  to  William 
Rufus.  That  king  sent  him  with  another  of  his  chaplains 
to  Rome  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  Anselm's  friends,  at 
the  time  of  his  quarrel  with  the  archbishop.  In  1096, 
Gerard  was  made  bishop  of  Hereford ;  being  then  only 
subdeacon,  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  day  following  was  consecrated  bishop.f 
Bishop  Godwin  says  that  he  was  chancellor  of  England. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  York  in  1100, 
on  the  death  of  archbishop  Thomas,  and  went  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  pallium. 

Archbishop  Gerard  appears  not  to  have  been  high  in 

•  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  ix.  p.  374.  t  lb.  p.  376. 
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favour  with  the  English  clergy  of  his  time.  William  of 
Newbury  accuses  him  of  avarice.  But  a  much  more 
serious  crime  appears  to  have  been  his  refusal  to  acknow- 
ledge the  primacy  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  until 
he  was  persuaded  by  the  king  or  terrified  by  the  pope  into 
a  compliance.'!^  It  is  probable  also  that  he  was  attached  to 
scientific  studies,  on  which  the  more  orthodox  among  his 
contemporaries  were  then  accustomed  to  throw  discredit. 
The  writer  just  mentioned,  who  flourished  about  a  cen- 
tury later,  tells  us  that  he  was  accused  of  practising  sor- 
cery,t  and  it  is  related  as  a  thing  disgraceful  to  his 
memory  that  after  his  death  the  astrological  writings  of 
Julius  Firmicus  were  found  under  his  pillow.  He  died 
unexpectedly,  and  while  his  household  were  occupied  with 
different  affairs,  and  consequently  without  confession  and 
absolution.  His  clergy  made  this  an  excuse  for  refusing 
him  burial  within  the  church  •,  he  was  committed  ignobly 
to  the  ground  without  the  dov  rs,  and  his  body  was  allowed 
to  be  insulted  by  those  who  were  looking  on.J  His  suc- 
cessor, however,  ordered  his  remains  to  be  disinterred, 
and  buried  them  honourably  beside  his  predecessors.  His 
death  occurred  in  1108. 

The  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litt<Sraire  de  France  cite  a 
poem  as  being  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  under 
the  title  of  Versus  Girardi  archiepiscapi  Eboracensis ;  but 
nothing  of  the  sort  appears  now  in  the  catalogue  of  this 
collection.  Anselm  speaks  of  this  prelate  as  ^^  vir  admo- 
dimi  literatus.^^§  Three  of  Gerard's  letters  to  Anselm 
are  preserved  among  Ansebn's  Epistles  and  in  Eadmer's 
History. 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  lib.  iii.  p.  273.    W.  Newbrig.  De  rebas 
Angl.  lib.  i.  e.  3. 
t  Ut  plorimi  aBseyerant,  maleficiis  eUam  assnetus.    W.  Newbrig.  ib. 
X  W.  Malmsb.  and  W.  Kewbr.  ib. 
§  Anaelmi  Epift.  lib.  iv.  ep.  2. 
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Minor  Writers  of  the  Eleventh  Century. 

SuLCARD  is  known  only  as  the  writer  of  a  short  legen- 
dary history  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  of  which  he 
was  a  monk.  As  it  is  dedicated  to  the  abbot  Yitalis^  it 
must  have  been  written  between  1076  and  1082;  and  the 
writer  says  that  he  saw  the  old  monastery  before  it  was 
pidled  down  and  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  which 
must  have  been  early  in  that  monarch's  reign.  Bale  con- 
sidered him  to  have  been  an  Englishman  ;  but  the  writers 
of  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France  are  of  opinion  that  he 
was  a  Norman,  in  which  case  he  must  have  been  one  of 
the  foreign  clergy  introduced  into  our  island  in  the  reign  of 
the  Confessor.  Two  copies  of  this  tract  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.*  Pits  says,  that  in  his  time  Sul- 
card's  tombstone  was  still  seen  at  Westminster  with  the 
inscription :  Sulcardua  monachm  et  chronographus. 

Ricemarchus,  bishop  of  St.  David^s,  wrote  a  life  of  St. 
David,  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  bio- 
graphies of  that  saint.  Of  this  author  little  is  known : 
according  to  Wharton,t  he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  David's 
about  1085,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  1096.  Several 
manuscripts  of  his  life  of  St.  David  are  preserved ;  %  &^d  a 
portion  of  it,  containing  matter  not  found  in  the  life  of 
the  same  saint  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  was  printed  by 

*  MSS.  Cotton.  Faustina,  A.  iii.  and  Titiu,  A.  viii.  It  consists  of  six 
leaves.  The  writers  of  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  vol.  viii.  p.  138,  supposed  it  to 
be  a  large  book. 

f  AngL  Sacr.  vol.  ii.  pref.  p.  xxv.    Others  say  in  1088. 

X  One  in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  A.  xiv.  two  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  and  one  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 
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Wharton  in  the  Anglia  Sacra.*     It  is  written  in  a  very 
prolix  and  affected  style. 

Hemming,  sub-prior  of  Worcester  under  bishop  Wul- 
stan,  is  known  by  the  valuable  chartulary  of  the  church  of 
Worcester  which  he  compiled  by  Wulstan's  directions. 
This  chartulary  contains  some  pieces  of  his  own  writing, 
particularly  a  brief  memoir  of  his  patron  the  bishop, 
written  soon  after  his  death,  which  has  been  printed  by 
Wharton.  The  whole  chartulary  was  afterwards  published 
by  Heame.t  Considerable  extracts  are  also  printed  in 
the  Monasticon. 

Ediiiona, 

Anglia  Sacra  (edited  by  H.  Wharton),  pars  prima.    Lond.  1691 1  fol.  p.  541. 

Vita  S.  Wlstani  episcopi  Wigomiensu.     Auctore  Hemmingo  monacho 

Wigorniensi. 
Hemingi  Chartularinm  Eccleaiae  Wigomieniis. .  .deacripsit  ediditqne  Tbo. 

Hearnius.     Oxonii,  17S3,  2  vola.  8vo. 

Hamelinus  of  Verulam,  prior  of  St.  Alban's  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Lanfranc,  compiled  a  book  on  the  customs 
and  government  of  monks,  extracts  from  which  are 
printed  in  the  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum  of  Martene  and 
Durand.t 

CoLMAN,  a  monk  of  Worcester,  also  wrote  the  life  of 
bishop  Wulstan.  He  was  the  bishop's  chaplain  during 
fifteen  years,  and  signs  a  charter  in  1089  (printed  in  the 
Monasticon)  as  his  chancellor.  He  was  subsequently 
made  by  Wulstan  prior  of  Westbury,^  and  according  to 
Florence  of  Worcester  died  on  the  4th  of  October,  1113, 
probably  at  a  very  advanced  age.     William  of  Malmsbury 

*  Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  ii.  pp.  645 — 647. 

t  The  original  is  MS.  Cotton.  Tiberioi,  A.  ziii. 

X  Thesaur.  Anecd.  torn.  t.  col.  1454. 

§  W.  Malmab.  de  Yit.  Wnlitani,  lib.  ill.  c.  10. 
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says  that  he  wrote  his  life  of  Wolstan  in  English  (i.  e.  in 
Anglo-Saxon).* 

Alwin  or  Ailwin^  an  English  hermit  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  a 
book  said  by  Pits  to  be  extant  in  the  library  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  which  he  describes  as  ^^Librum 
quendam  ad  Herebertum  episcopum  Norwic." 

Among  the  writers  of  lives  of  saints  who  flourished  at 
this  period  we  must  not  omit  the  name  of  Faritius,  the 
writer  of  a  life  of  Aldhelm  frequently  quoted  by  WilUam  of 
Malmsbury.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Tuscany, 
and  to  have  been  brought  over  to  England  by  Lanfranc. 
He  became  first  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Malmsbury, 
which  he  quitted  to  be  made  abbot  of  Abingdon  in  the 
year  1 100.  Faritius  was  a  skilful  physician,  and  as  such 
is  reported  to  have  been  high  in  the  favour  of  the  king.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  a  book  to  prove  that  children  dying 
without  baptism  could  not  be  saved.  Bale  also  attributed 
to  him  a  collection  of  letters.  His  life  of  Aldhelm  is  ex- 
tant, and  was  printed  as  an  anonymous  biography  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library.f 
Faritius  died  in  1117. 

One  of  the  few  Anglo-Saxon  writers  after  the  Conquest 
was  Leofric  of  Brun,  a  priest  in  the  service  of  Hereward. 
The  writer  of  the  Latin  life  of  Hereward  has  preserved  the 


*  ColmannuB  monachus  vester,  vir  nee  scientue  imperitus,  nee  sermone 
patrio  inftcetns.  Scripnt  enim  Anglice,  ne  gestornm  avolaret  memoria, 
Titam  ejnsdem  patris ;  si  attendas  ad  senium»  lepore  graTi»  si  ad  literam 
simplicitate  rudi.  W.  Malmsb.  De  Vit.  Wuist.  ap.  Angl.  Sac.  vol.  ii. 
p.  242. 

t  AcU  Sanctomm  Mali,  torn.  Ti.  p.  84.  See  the  authorities  for  the 
account  of  Faritiusi  in  Tanner,  p.  S78b 
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name  of  this  man  from  oblivion  ;  he  says  that  he  wrote  the 
history  of  Hereward's  youth,  and  that  it  was  his  favourite 
occupation  to  collect  together  the  romantic  legends  of 
his  country^  and  commit  them  to  writing  in  his  native 
tongue.* 

Warnier,  or  Garnier,  who  from  his  writings  obtained 
the  title  of  homeliaritiSy  was  a  monk  of  Westminster,  and 
dedicated  his  homilies,  which  appear  now  to  be  lost,  to 
Gilbert  Crispin.  We  learn  from  Thomas  of  Ely  that  he 
was  present,  and  then  very  aged,  at  the  translation  of  the 
body  of  St.  Withburg  in  October,  1106.  Besides  his  col- 
lection of  homilies  or  sermons  for  the  whole  year,  he  is 
said  to  have  written  Deflorationes  SS.  Patrum^  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  work  which  was  printed  at  Basil 
in  1494  under  the  title,  Jejmeri  abbatis  deflorationes  super 
Evangelia  de  tempore  per  anni  circulum.  This  cannot  be 
the  work  of  Warnier  of  Westminster,  who  was  never 
abbot.  The  Fasciculus  Temporum  has  also  been  wrongly 
ascribed  to  him. 

Several  writers  place  immediately  after  the  Conquest  an 
English  grammarian  whom  they  name  Johannes  Gram- 
MATicus,  and  to  whom  they  attribute  various  works  which 
were  certainly  written  by  other  persons.f  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  this  writer  is  a  mere  creature 
of  the  imagination,  made  out  of  the  names  of  Johannes 
Philoponus,  Johannes  Guallensis,  and  Johannes  de  Gar- 
landia,  some  of  whose  writings  have  been  attributed  to 
an  imaginary  personage,  because  they  happened  to  be 
found  under  the  simple  name  of  magister  Johannes. 

*  Hajus  enim  memorati  presbyteri  erat  studium,  omnes  actus  gigantum 
et  bellatorum  ex  fabulis  antiquoram,  aut  ex  fideli  relatione»  ad  edificationem 
audientium  congregare,  et  ob  memoriam  Anglise  literis  commendare.  De 
Ge.<tis  Herwardi,  ap.  Chron.  Anglo* Normandes,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

t  See  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  cxvii.  (edit,  of  1840) 
and  Tanner,  under  Jokannti  Chrarnmaticui. 
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ANSELM. 

Anselm^  like  his  predecessor  Lanfranc,  was  a  native  of 
Italy.*  He  was  bom  at  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Graian  Alps,  about  the  year  1033.  His  parents 
held  an  honourable  rank  in  society ;  for  his  mother,  Er- 
menberga,  appears  to  have  been  distantly  related  to  the 
counts  of  Maurienne,  the  ancestors  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Savoy .t  His  father,  Gundulf,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  Lombard  family,  and  had  settled  at  Aosta,  where 
he  married  Ermenberga.  They  possessed  a  moderate 
fortune ;  but  it  required  all  the  prudence  of  Anselm's 
mother,  who  was  a  careful  housekeeper,  to  preserve  it 
from  the  effects  of  his  father's  extravagance.  It  appears 
that  Gundulf  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and  that  his 
life  was  somewhat  irregular,  until  at  the  approach  of  death 
he  took  the  habit  of  a  monk.  Anselm  in  his  childhood  im- 
bibed religious  sentiments  from  the  teaching  and  example 
of  his  mother,  and  exhibited  an  early  taste  for  learning. 

*  Our  chief  authority  for  the  history  of  Anselm  is  the  life  by  his  disciple 
Eadmer,  and  the  Historia  Novorum  of  the  same  writer.  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  who  gives  a  long  account  of  Anselm,  professes  to  follow  Eadmer 
chiefly.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Anselm  have  been  frequently  treated  by  mo- 
dem writers.  A  Spaniard  named  Joseph  Saenz  d'Aguire  wrote  a  large  work 
on  the  Theology  of  St.  Anselm  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  was  twice  printed  in  three  vol.  folio,  at  Salamanca,  1679 — 1685,  and 
Rome,  1688 — 1690.  An  Istoria  panegyrica  di  S.  Anselmo,  by  Andrea 
Raineri,  in  4  vol.  4to.  was  published  at  Modena,  1693 — 1706.  In  Germany, 
more  recently,  G.  F.  Franck  published  a  Darstellung  Anselm*s,  Tiibingen, 
1842  ;  and  F.  R.  Hasse,  who  had  published  a  scholastic  dissertation  (An- 
selmi  Cantuariensis  de  imagine  divina  doctrina,)  in  Ilgen's  Zeitschrift  fiir 
histor.  Theobgie  in  1835»  has  given  to  the  world  the  first  volume  of  a  larger 
memoir  under  the  title,  Anselm  von  Canterbury,  8vo.  Leipzig,  1843. 

f  Eadmeri  Vit.  Anselmi,  p.  2.  In  Gerberon's  edition  of  his  works. 
Hasse,  Anselm  v.  Cimt.  vol*  i.  p.  42. 
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His  father  discouraged  the  child  in  his  pursuits,  and  when, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Anselm  ventured  to  declare  his  wish 
to  embrace  a  monastic  life,  the  anger  of  the  parent  was 
so  strongly  expressed  that  the  youth  determined  to  quit 
his  home  and  country  and  throw  himself  upon  the  wdde 
world.*     He  left  home  secretly,  in  company  with  a  do- 
mestic chaplain,  who  perhaps  had  encouraged  the  design, 
and  they  loaded  an  ass  with  a  sack  containing  a  small 
stock  of  provisions.     These  failed  them  when  they  were 
passing  over  mount  Cenis ;  they  were  compelled  to  melt 
snow  in  their  mouths  to  quench  their  thirst,  and  Anselm 
1)ccame  so  weary  and  faint  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed. 
A  small  loaf,  unexpectedly  found  in  a  comer  of  the  sack, 
gave  him  courage  and  strength  to  continue  his  way,  and 
enabled  them  to  reach  the  bounds  of  these  inhospitable 
regions.     Of  the  next  three  years  of  Anselm's  life,  we  only 
know  that  they  were  spent,  perhaps  fruitlessly,  partly  in 
Burgundy,  and  partly  in  France.     It  does  not  appear  how 
he  was  occupied  during  this  period,  but  in  the  course  of 
hi»  wanderings  he  arrived  at  Avranches,  and  there  he  first 
heard  of  the  fame  of  his  countryman  Lanfranc  and  the 
school  of  Bee. 

The -eagerness  after  learning  which  had  distinguished 
Anselm  in  his  childhood  now  returned,  and  he  hastened 
to  Bee  to  place  himself  under  Lanfranc's  tuition.  He 
devoted  himself  to  his  studies  with  wonderful  persever- 
ance, scarcely  quitting  his  books  by  night  or  by  day, 
and  often  forgetting  his  meals.  When  Lanfranc  at  length 
made  him  a  partner  in  his  labours,  and  entrusted  to  him 
the  instruction  of  others,  Anselm  showed  little  taste  for 


*  Patriun  tenram  exenndi  patris  ira  adoletcenti  occaaionem  ingessit :  quam 
cum  iUe  nuUo  poiset  lenire  ingenio,  ne  domestica  simultas  in  violationem 
natune  tranairet,  abaceMu  fbfellit  auo.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gestiss  Pontif.  lib.  i. 
p.  2l(i.    Conf.  Eadmer,  pp.  3, 3.    Haaae,  toI.  L  p.  46. 
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this  occupation ;  he  preferred  solitude  and  meditation  to 

an  active  life^  and,  after  much  doubting  as  to  where  and 

* 

how  he  should  take  the  habit,  and  after  consulting  with 
Lanfranc  and  with  Maurilius  archbishop  of  Rouen,  he 
became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Bee,  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  age  (a.d.  1060).  Still  Anselm  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  inactive ;  for,  when  Lanfranc  was  made  abbot 
of  Caen  (not,  as  commonly  supposed,  in  1063,  but  in 
1066)^  Anselm  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  prior  of  Bee, 
an  office  which  he  held  till  abbot  Herluin^s  death  in  107^1 
when  he  was  further  raised  to  be  his  successor.  As  monk 
and  prior,  Anselm  was  distinguished  so  much  by  his  piety 
and  virtues  that  his  brethren  believed  him  to  be  possessed 
of  the  power  of  working  miracles.  At  his  election  to  fill 
this  office,  the  other  monks  were  jealous  at  seeing  so 
young  a  man  passed  over  their  heads,  but  he  gradually 
conciUated  them  by  the  gentleness  of  his  temper.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  teaching  and  in  attending  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  those  committed  to  his  care.  At  the 
same  time  he  found  abundant  leisure  for  study  and  medi- 
tation ;  for  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  composed 
the  greatest  portion  of  his  works,  including  the  Monolo- 
gion  and  the  Proslogion,  the  tract  against  Gaunilo,  the 
treatises  de  Veritate,  de  Casu  Diaboli,  de  JLiibertate  Ar- 
bitrii,  and  De  Grammatico,  and  his  Meditations.  With 
these  works  his  fame  spread  not  only  through  Normandy, 
France,  and  Flanders,  and  the  surrounding  countries,  but 
he  was  well  known  in  England,  and  added  to  the  reputation 
as  well  as  to  the  riches  of  his  abbey.* 

The  abbey  of  Bee  had  possessions  in  England,  and  soon 
after  his  election  abbot  Anselm  found  it  necessary  to  visit 
them.  This  was  a  favourable  opportunity  of  consulting 
with  his  ancient  friend  Lanfranc,  by  whom  he  was  re- 

•  Eadmer,  Yit.  Anselmi,  pp.  3—8.    W.  Malmib.  p.  216. 
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ceived  at  Canterbury  with  the  greatest  marks  of  distinc- 
tion and  esteem.  He  spent  a  short  time  in  the  society  of 
the  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  gave  his  advice  in  the  ques- 
tion then  agitated  relating  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Saxon 
archbishop  ^Elfege.* 

In  other  parts  of  England  Anselm  was  received  with 
the  same  marks  of  respect  as  at  Canterbury.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  year  107^^  and  Anselm  appears  not  to  have 
visited  our  island  again  until  he  was  invited  over  by 
Hugh  earl  of  Chester,  in  1092,  to  settle  a  colony  of  monks 
of  Bee  in  the  monastery  which  that  nobleman  had  founded, 
or  rather  restored,  in  that  city.  At  this  time  Lanfranc 
had  been  dead  about  four  years,  during  which  period  the 
see  of  Canterbury  was  allowed  to  remain  vacant,  and  the 
king,  William  Rufus,  collected  the  revenues  into  his  own 
treasury.  It  appears  that  the  eyes  of  the  English  clergy 
had  long  been  directed  towards  Anselm  as  his  successor ; 
and  it  is  said  that  he  deferred  his  visit  to  England  to 
avoid  giving  any  occasion  of  believing  that  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  the  dignity .t  Anselm  arrived  at  Canterbury  on 
the  7th  of  September,  1092,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  Chester,  where  he  remained  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter.  At  Christmas  the  bishops  and  barons  pressed 
upon  the  king  the  necessity  of  filling  up  the  vacant  arch- 
bishopric, and  recommended  Anselm;  but  William  re- 
fused to  listen  to  them,  and  was  only  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  yield  by  the  terror  caused  by  a  dangerous  disease 
with  which  he  was  shortly  afterwards  visited.  It  appears 
from  his  letters  that  Anselm  was  retained  in  England  by 

*  Eadmer,  Vit.  Anselm.  p.  10. 

f  Hujusmodi  verba  ad  aures  ejus  perlata  continuernnt  eum  in  Normannia 
totis  5  annis,  quamyis  crebro  causis  ingruentibus  ultra  marc  advocaretur : 
invitavit  ergo  eum  multorum  necessitas,  sed  retrahebat  timor  ne  famae  me- 
lioris  oblitus  raptari  ambitionc  archiepiscopatus  putaretur.  W.  MalmKb.  ile 
GeHt.  Pontif.  lib.  i.  p.  217. 
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the  affairs  of  the  monastery  of  Bee:*  in  the  February 
of  1093  he  was  preparing  for  his  return,  when  the  king 
suddenly  declared  his  election  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
Anselm  obstinately  refused  the  proffered  dignity :  but  the 
English  bishops,  after  vainly  attempting  to  overcome  his 
scruples,  forced  the  pastoral  staff  into  his  hand,  dragged 
him  into  the  church  of  Gloucester  (where  the  court  was 
then  held),  and  there  hastily  consecrated  him,  on  Sunday 
the  Gth  of  March,  1093.  Anselm  declared  that  this  act 
was  null,  as  being  contrary  to  his  will :  but  he  was  at 
length  prevailed  upon  to  waive  his  scruples  and  obey  the 
king's  commands.  He  made  his  entry  into  Canterbury 
on  the  25th  of  September  following,  and  he  was  more 
regularly  consecrated  on  the  4th  of  December. 

Anselm's  conduct,  and  the  reasons  he  gave  for  it,  show 
that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  the  troubles  with  which  his 
new  dignity  was  afterwards  attended.  At  the  feast  of 
Christmas  immediately  following  his  ordination,  Anselm 
attended  the  court,  and  the  king  took  that  opportunity  of 
demanding  the  heriot,  which  in  England  it  had  been  the 
practise  to  demand  on  the  death  of  the  holder  and  in- 
duction of  his  successor,  even  in  ecclesiastical  estates. 
The  archbishop  offered  him  five  hundred  pounds  of  silver; 
but  after  it  had  been  received  with  apparent  satisfaction, 
some  of  the  courtiers  who  were  opposed  to  Anselm  per- 
suaded the  king  that  this  sum  was  too  small,  and  he  de- 
manded a  thousand  instead  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
Anselm  refused,  on  the  ground  that  by  giving  so  great  a 
sum  he  would  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  obtained  the 
primacy  by  simony,  and  the  king  dismissed  him  in  anger.f 
This  first  quarrel  with  the  king  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  another,  arising  out  of  the  primate's  urgent 

•  Anselmi  EpUt.  lib.  S,  p.  51. 

t  Eadmer,  p.  13.    Hawe,  pp.  293,  394. 
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representations  of  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  and  re- 
pairing the  injuries  which  William  Rufus  was  inflicting 
upon  the  Churchy  and  of  enforcing  discipline.  Anselm 
now  felt  the  uneasiness  of  his  position,  and  looked  back 
with  regret  to  the  tranquillity  of  his  abbacy :  yet  amid  the 
persecutions  to  which  he  was  at  this  time  subjected  he 
found  leisure  from  his  secular  occupations  to  write  his  trea- 
tise De  Incamatione  FerW,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  pope.* 
On  the  king's  return  from  Normandy  in  November 
1094,  Anselm  repaired  to  court  to  request  his  permission 
to  visit  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  pallium 
of  Pope  Urban  II.  At  this  time  the  succession  to  the 
papal  chair  was  disputed  by  two  candidates.  King  Wil- 
liam burst  into  a  violent  passion  when  he  heard  the  name 
of  Urban,  declared  that  he  had  not  acknowledged  him  as 
pope,  and  that  it  was  not  the  custom  for  any  one  to  be 
acknowledged  as  pope  in  England  without  the  king's 
con  sent, t  Anselm  refused  to  yield  this  point,  and  re- 
ferred it  for  more  mature  consideration  at  a  fuller  as- 
sembly of  the  prelates  and  barons,  which  was  accordingly 
held  at  Rockingham,  on  the  11th  of  March;  and  the 
debate  was  prolonged  through  two  days.  Nearly  all  the 
bishops,  headed  by  William  bishop  of  Durham,  sided 
with  the  king,  and  a  few  of  the  secular  barons  only  plead- 
ed in  favour  of  the  primate.  The  proceedings  were  violent 
and  noisy.  It  was  decided  to  be  a  breach  of  allegiance  to 
the  crown  to  acknowledge  Urban  as  pope,  and  Anselm 
was  himself  treated  with  rudeness.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  meeting  Anselm  requested  permission  to  retire  to  the 

*  Eadmer,  Vit.  Anselm.  p.  14. 

t  At  ille  adfiomen  Urbani  turbatus,  dixit  sc  ilium  pro  papa  uon  tenerc, 
nee  suae  consuetudinlB  esse  ut  absque  sua  electionc  alicui  liceret  in  regno  suo 
papam  nominare.  Eadmer,  de  Vit.  Ansel,  p.  17.  Conf,  Eadm.  Hist.  NoTor. 
p.  57.  (?).  Consuetudo  regni  mei  est  a  patre  meo  instituta,  ut  nullus  prseter 
licentiam  regis  appelletur  papa.    W.  Malmsb.  p.  ?19. 
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continent^  which,  after  many  promises  and  delays,  the 
king  refused.  The  monkish  writers,  who  were  favourable 
to  Anselm,  follow  Eadmer  in  accusing  all  the  English  pre- 
lates of  being  influenced  in  their  conduct  by  mercenary 
motives ;  a  charge  which  does  not  appear  to  be  supported 
by  other  circumstances,  or  by  their  individual  characters. 
The  excitement  caused  by  these  proceedings  had  scarcely 
subsided,  when  a  royal  ordinance  suddenly  appeared  ac- 
knowledging Urban  II.  as  pope.  The  king  had  sent  two 
messengers  to  Rome,  and  by  promises  and  gifts  having 
made  his  peace  with  the  pope,  the  latter  sent  back  a 
legate  with  the  palliiun,  which  Anselm  was  obliged  to 
receive  through  the  king's  mediation.  A  reconciliation 
was  at  the  same  time  effected,  and  Anselm  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  peace  during  the  rest  of  the  year.*  This  peace 
lasted  during  the  following  year  (1096),  king  William  be- 
ing occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Normandy :  but  new  causes 
of  dispute  arose  on  his  return  in  the  February  of  1097. 
When,  after  the  successful  termination  of  an  expedition 
against  the  turbulent  Welshmen,  Anselm  was  repairing 
to  court  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  necessity  of  reform- 
ing the  church,  he*  was  arrested  on  the  road  by  an  angry 
letter,  in  which  the  king  accused  him  of  intentionally  send- 
ing a  smaller  number  of  soldiers  than  was  due  from  him  as 
archbishop,  and  thus  endangering  the  affairs  of  the  state. 
Anselm  returned  no  answer  to  this  charge,  but,  after  an 
angry  interview  with  William,  he  obtained  a  reluctant 
licence  to  go  to  Rome.  He  proceeded  immediately,  ac- 
companied by  two  or  three  of  his  monks,  to  Dover,  where 
he  was  detained  fifteen  days  by  contrary  weather.  During 
his  stay  at  Dover  he  was  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 

*  Serena  pacu  tranquillitas  toto  illo  anno  ab  animo  Anselmi  curaa  depuliti 
et  boDornm  hominum  leTayit  sollicitadines.  W.  Malmsb.  De  Gest.  Pont, 
lib.  i.  p.  220. 
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one  of  theking^s  clerks,  named  William  de  Warelwast,  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  October,  1097,  he  went  on  ship-board, 
he  was  subjected  to  the  further  indignity  of  having  his 
baggage  brought  out  on  the  beach  and  publicly  searched.* 
Anselm  landed  at  Witsand,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Bertin,  where  he  remained  five 
days.     He  then  continued  his  route  through  Flanders  and 
France  to  Cluny,  amid  the  most  extravagant  and  joyful 
congratulations  of  the  population  through  whose  country 
he  passed  ;  so  that  his  progress  resembled  more  a  triumphal 
march  than  the  flight  of  a  persecuted  fugitive.     His  only 
companions  were  two  English  monks,  Baldwin  and  Ead- 
mer,  to  the  latter  of  whom  we  owe  the  history  of  his 
troubles.     Anselm  arrived  at  Cluny  the  third  day  before 
Christmas,  and  met   there   his   friend    Hugh   bishop   of 
Lyons,  whom  he  accompanied  to  that  city.     In  the  middle 
of   March,  1098,  Anselm  quitted  Lyons  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Pope  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  distinction.     After  a  stay  of  only  ten  days  at 
Rome,  the  unusual  heat  of  the  weather  afforded  him  an 
excuse  for  visiting  one  of  his  old  scholars,  John  abbot  of 
Telesi,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Calore  and  Vol- 
turno,and  the  heat  being  there  scarcely  less  oppressive  than 
at  Rome,  he  subsequently  retired  to  a  small  farm  belonging 
to  the  abbot  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  where  he  re- 
signed himself  to  the  same  contemplative  life  which  he  had 
formerly  led  at  Bee.     In  this  solitary  spot,  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Sclavia,  Anselm  finished  his  treatise 
entitled    Cur  Dens  homo  F  which  had  been  commenced 
amid  his  troubles  in  England.     In  May  he  visited  Roger 
earl  of  Sicily  in  his  camp  before  Capua,  and  was  present 
during  part  of  the  siege  of  that  place.    After  its  surrender, 

♦  Eadmer,  Vit.  Anselm.  p.  19.    W.  Malmsb.  pp.  220,221.    Eadmer. 
Hist.  Not. 
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early  in  June^  he  accompanied  the  pope  to  Aversa.  Anselm 
took  this  opportunity  of  requesting  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
sign his  archbishopric ;  but  the  pontiff  refused  to  accede  to 
his  request,  represented  to  him  the  pusillanimity  of  desert- 
ing his  flock,  and  urged  him  to  return,  requesting  him  how- 
ever to  attend  the  council  of  Bari  against  the  schismatic 
Greeks  in  October,  where  he  should  hear  his  final  deter- 
mination. Anselm  spent  the  intervening  time  in  retire- 
ment at  Sclavia ;  and,  after  distinguishing  himself  at  Bari 
by  his  eloquent  defence  of  the  Romish  church  against  the 
Greeks,  returned  with  the  pope  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained about  six  months,  and  was  present  at  the  council 
held  there  for  the  regulation  of  discipline,  April  24,  1099, 
and  the  day  after  the  conclusion  of  the  council  he  left 
Rome  and  returned  to  Lyons.  He  awaited  here  the  result 
of  the  pope's  expostulations  with  the  English  king ;  but 
Urban  died  in  the  mean  time  on  the  29th  of  July,  1099,  an 
event  which  lengthened  the  period  of  Anselm's  exile ;  and 
he  was  still  residing  at  Lyons  when  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  1 100,  news  arrived  of  the  sudden  death  of  William 
Rufus.  During  his  residence  at  Lyons  Anselm  wrote 
several  of  his  works.* 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  I.  Anselm  was  immediately 
recalled  and  received  into  favour,  for  the  king  was  obliged 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  churcli,  as  a  support  against 
the  adherents  of  his  brother.  Anselm  had,  however, 
now  become  the  unflinching  champion  of  the  temporal 
power  of  tlie  church  of  Rome,  and  lie  was  very  soon 
dragged  into  new  disputes.  It  had  been  customary  for 
the  prelates  of  the  church  to  receive  the  ring  and  crozier, 
by  which  the  temporalities  of  the  see  were  understood  to 

*  Eodmer,  Vit.  Ansclmi,  pp.  20—23.  Hist.  Novor.  pp.  65—74.  W. 
Malmsb.  pp.  222—224.  Hasse,  Anselm  von  Canterbury,  book  ii.  chap.  5, 
pp.  328-^357. 
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be  conveyed^  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign ;  but  the 
pope  had  been  long  endeavouring  to  take  this  investitui^ 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  secular  prince^  and  it  had  been 
decided  in  the  council  of  Rome  in  1099  that  any  layman 
who  should  presume  to  grant  such  investiture,  or  the  priest 
who  might  accept  it,  should  thereby  incur  the  sentence 
of  excommunication.  The  real  question  was,  whether 
the  clergy  should  hold  their  estates,  and  be  the  subjects,  of 
the  king  or  of  the  pope.  A  few  days  after  his  return,  the 
king  required  Anselm  to  make  the  usual  homage  for  his 
archbishopric.  Anselm  referred  the  king  to  the  decision 
of  the  Roman  council,  and  met  his  demand  by  an  absolute 
refusal.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  new  pope,  Pasca- 
cius  II.,  who  decided  against  the  king.  But  Henry  was 
resolute  in  opposing  this  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and,  after  every  attempt  had  been  made  to  over- 
come the  scruples  of  the  primate,  it  was  at  last  resolved 
that  he  should  repair  to  Rome  in  person,  where  he  found 
the  king^s  messenger,  who  had  arrived  before  him,  and 
who  made  an  unavailing  eflfort  to  obtain  from  the  pope 
the  concession  of  the  right  of  investiture.  It  was  inti- 
mated to  Anselm,  as  he  was  returning  from  Rome,  that  he 
would  not  be  received  in  England  unless  he  rendered  the 
same  allegiance  to  his  sovereign  which  had  been  yielded 
by  his  predecessors,  and  he  again  sought  an  asylum  at 
Lyons.  The  king  thereupon  seized  the  temporalities  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury. 

Anselm  remained  at  Lyons  during  the  whole  of  1104 
and  the  first  months  of  the  year  1105  ;  but  towards  the 
summer  of  the  latter  year  he  accompanied  Adela  countess 
of  Blois  to  meet  king  Henry  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived into  favour  and  restored  to  his  rights,  although  his 
return  to  England  was  delayed  for  different  reasons,  and  he 
retired  to  Bee.     The  dispute  between  the  king  and  the 
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pope  was  at  length  set  at  rest  by  mutual  concession,  the 
latter  yielding  to  the  secular  prince  the  right  of  exacting 
homage  but  not  of  investing.  Anselm  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  autumn  of  1 106, and  employed  himself  zealously 
and  effectually  in  the  reform  of  many  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  church  during  his  troubles,  and  which  occu- 
pied the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
1108,  a  council  was  held  at  London  for  the  enforcing  of 
discipline.  The  year  following  Anselm  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  writing :  he  composed  at  this 
time  his  tract  De  Voluntate  and  the  treatise  De  Concordia 
pnescientuB  et  prtedestinationis  et  gratuB  Dei  cum  libera 
arbitrioy  and  was  commencing  a  new  work  De  origine 
anittue  when  death  put  a  stop  to  his  labours.  He  died  of 
a  lingering  illness,  attended  by  a  distaste  for  all  kinds  of 
nourishment,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1109,  m  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  having  held  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury sixteen  years.  He  was  buried  in  his  cathedral,  at 
the  head  of  his  friend  and  predecessor  Lanfranc* 

Anselm  was  equal  to  Lanfranc  in  learning,  and 
far  exceeded  him  in  piety.  In  his  private  life  he  was 
modest,  humble,  and  sober  in  the  extreme.  He  was 
obstinate  only  in  defending  the  interests  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and,  however  we  may  judge  the  claims  themselves, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  he  supportied  them  from  con- 
scientious motives.  Reading  and  contemplation  were 
the  favourite  occupations  of  his  life,  and  even  the  time 
required  for  his  meals,  which  were  extremely  frugal,  he 
employed  in  discussing  philosophical  and  theological 
questions.t      By  his  rare  genius  he  did  much  towards 

* 

*  The  history  of  the  last  nine  years  of  the  lifu  of  Anselm  is  given  by 
Eadmer,  Vit.  Anselm.  pp.  24—26,  and  more  fully  in  the  Hi&t.  Novor.  pp. 
75—103.    W.  Mahnsb.  pp.  224—229.     Hasse,  book  ii.  chap.  G— 1 1. 

t  Eadmer,  Vit.  Anselm.  p.  13,  who  adds.  Cum  vero  absentibus  hospitibuB 
priTatim  dun  smu  ederet;  et  nulla  qusesiio  spiritualis  cujusris  ez  parte  pro- 
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bringing  metaphysics  into  repute.  He  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  school  of  theology,  which  was  free  from  the 
servile  character  of  the  older  w^riters,  who  did  little  more 
than  collect  together  a  heap  of  authorities  on  the  subjects 
which  they  treated.  The  Monologium  and  the  Pros- 
logium  are  admirable  specimens  of  abstract  reasoning. 
His  reading  was  extensive,  and  his  style  is  clear  and 
vigorous.  The  following  extract  from  the  first  of  tlie 
treatises  just  mentioned  will  serve  as  a  specimen. 

Quod  ilia  ratio  sit  quccdam  rerum  locuti    ySicutfaber  didtprius  apud  se 

quod/acturus  est. 

Ilia  autem  forma  rerum,  quae  in  ejus  ratione  res  creandas  prsecedebat, 
quid  aliud  est  quam  rerum  quaedam  in  ipsa  ratione  locutio  ;  veluti  cum  faber 
facturuB  aliquod  suae  artis  opus  prius  illud  intra  se  dicit  mentis  conceptionc  ? 
Mentis  autem  sive  rationis  locutioncm  hie  intelligo,  non  cum  voces  rerum 
signilicativ»  cogitantur ;  sed  cum  res  ipsae  vel  futurse  vel  jam  existentes  acie 
cogitationis  in  roente  conspiciuntur.  Frequenti  namque  usu  cognoscitur  quia 
rem  unam  tripliciter  loqui  possumus.  Aut  enim  res  loquimur  signis  sensibi- 
libus,  id  est,  quae  sensibus  corporeis  sentiri  possunt  sensiblliter  utendo ;  aut 
eadem  signa,  quae  foris  sensibilia  sunt,  intra  nos  insensibiliter  cogitando  ; 
aut  nee  sensibiliter,  nee  insensibiliter  his  signis  utendo  ;  scd  res  ipsas,  Tel 
corporum  iroaginatione,  vel  rationis  intellectu,  pro  rerum  ipsarum  diver- 
sitate,  intus  in  nostra  mente  dicendo.  Aliter  namque  hominem  dico,  cum  eum 
hoc  nomine,  quod  est  homo,  significo ;  aliter  cum  idem  nomen  tacens  cogito  : 
aliter  cum  eum  ipsum  hominem  mens,  aut  per  corporis  imaginem,  aut  per  ra- 
tionem  iutuetur ;  per  corporis  quidem  imaginem,  ut  cum  ejus  sensibilem 
figuram  imaginatur  :  per  rationem  vero,  ut  cum  universalem  ejus  essentiam, 
quae  est,  animal  rationale  mortale  cogitat.  Hae  vero  tres  loquendi  varie- 
tates  singulse  verbis  sui  generis  constant :  sed  illius,  quam  tertiam  et  ulti- 
mam  posui,  locutionis  verba,  cum  de  rebus  non  ignoratis  sunt,  naturalia 
sunt,  et  apud  omnes  gentes  sunt  eadem.  Et  quoniam  omnia  alia  verba 
propter  haec  sunt  inventa :  ubi  ista  sunt,  nullum  aliud  verbum  est  neces- 
sarium  ad  rem  cognoscendam ;  ut  ubi  ista  esse  non  possunt,  nullum 
aliud  est  utile  ad  rem  ostendendam.  Possunt  etiam  non  absurde  dici  tanto 
Tcriora,  quanto  magis  rebus,  quarum  sunt  verba,  similia  sunt,  et  eas  ex- 
prcssius  significant ;  exceptis  namque  rebus  illis,  quibus  ipsis  utimur  pro  no- 
minibus  suis  ad  easdem  significandas,  ut  sunt  qucedam  voces,  velut  A  vo- 
calis :  exceptis,  inquam,  his,  nullum  aliud  verbum  sic  videtur  rei  simile, 
cujus  est  verbum,  aut  sic  earn  exprimit,  qucnnodo  ilia  similitudo  quae  in  acie 

diret,  praelibato  potius  quam  sumpto  cibo  mox  cessabat,  lectionique  inten- 
dens  manducantes  expectabat. 
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mentis  rem  ipsam  cogitantis  exprimitar.  Iliad  igitur  jure  dicendam  est 
maxima  proprium  et  principale  rei  verbum.  Quapropter  si  nulla  de  qualibet 
re  locutio  tantum  propinquat  rei,  quantum  ilia  quae  hujusmodi  verbis  con- 
stat ;  nee  aliquid  aliud  tarn  simile  rei  vel  futur»,  yel  jam  existenti  in  ratione 
alicujus  potest  esse :  non  immerito  videri  potest  apud  summam  substantiam, 
talem  rerum  locutionem  et  fuisse,  antequam  essent,  ut  per  earn  fierent,  et 
esse,  cum  facta  sunt,  ut  per  earn  sciantur. 

The  published  writings  of  Anselm  are  * 

1.  The  Monologion,  a  metaphysical  treatise,  in  which 
Anselm  attempts  to  establish  by  abstract  reasoning  the 
existence  of  God,  his  attributes,  &c.  He  submitted  this 
work  to  the  judgment  of  Lanfranc,  before  he  ventured  to 
publish  it. 

2.  The  Proslogion,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  the 
existence  of  God  by  one  single  continued  argument.t 

3.  The  answer  to  Gaunilo,  a  monk  of  Marmoutier,  who 
had  criticised  the  Proslogion  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
insipiens  (whom  Anselm  had  introduced  as  his  imaginary 
opponent)  against  Anselm^s  arguments.  In  this  tract  he 
enlarges  and  explains  some  of  his  arguments  which  had 
been  misunderstood. 

4.  On  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  a  controversial 
treatise  against  the  celebrated  philosopher  Roscelin. 

5.  On  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  another  con- 
troversial treatise,  in  which  he  collected  the  arguments  he 
had  employed  in  the  council  of  Bari  against  the  Greeks, 
who  denied  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Son. 
Anselm  is  said  to  have  written  this  book  between  1100 
and  1103,  at  the  request  of  Hildebert  bishop  of  Mans. 

6.  A  dialogue  in  twenty-eight  chapters  De  casu  Diabolij 
treating  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  evil. 

7.  A  treatise  entitled  Cur  Deus  Homo?  in  two  books, 

*  A  good  detailed  account  of  Anselm's  writings  is  given  in  the  Hist.  Lit. 
de  France,  vol.  ix.  pp.  416 — 465. 

t  Coepi  mecum  quaerere  si  forte  posset  inveniri  unum  argumentum  qucd 
nuUo  alio  ad  se  probandum  quam  se  solo  indigeret.     Prsef.  in  Proslog. 
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written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and 
Boso  abbot  of  Bee,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Christian  scheme  of  redemption,  and  proving 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  It  was  begun  in  England 
and  finished  in  Italy. 

8.  A  treatise  in  twenty-nine  chapters  on  the  Conception 
of  the  Virgin  and  on  Original  Sin,  composed  at  Lyons, 
and  addressed  to  the  same  abbot  Boso  who  appears  in  the 
Cur  Deus  Homo  ? 

9.  A  dialogue  De  Veritate  between  a  master  and  his 
disciple. 

10.  A  treatise  De  Foluntatey  first  published  by  Gerbe- 
ron,  who  found  it  wnthout  the  name  of  the  author,  ])ut 
with  strong  internal  proofs  that  it  was  a  work  of  Anselm. 

11.  A  dialogue  De  Libera  Arbitrlo. 

12.  The  treatise  De  Coficordia  pr(escienti<B  et  prcedes- 
tinationis  et  gratue  Dei  cum  libera  arbitrio.  This  was 
Ansclm's  last,  and  perhaps  his  most  profound,  work,  in 
which  he  undertakes  to  prove,  first,  that  prescience  is  not 
repugnant  to  free-will,  secondly,  that  predestination  does 
not  exclude  free-will,  and,  thirdly,  that  grace  does  not  ex- 
clude free-will. 

13.  A  short  tract  Defermento  et  azymo, 

14  and  15.  Two  brief  treatises  on  Priests  who  keep 
Concubines,  and  on  Marriage  between  certain  degrees  of 
affinity,  questions  then  agitated  in  England. 

16.  A  dialogue  on  Dialectics,  entitled  De  Grammaiko. 

17.  A  very  short  treatise  De  VolurUate  Dei. 

18.  Sixteen  homilies. 

19.  A  treatise  on  the  Contempt  of  Temporal  Tilings. 

20.  Another  short  tract  in  question  and  answer  entitled 
Admonitio  morienti' 

Jl.  Twenty-one  Meditations,  of  some  of  which  the 
authenticity  is  doubtful. 
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22.  A  collection  of  seventy-four  prayers. 

23.  Hymns,  and  a  Psalter  of  the  Virgin,  which  are  pro- 
bably erroneously  attributed  to  Anselm. 

24.  A  large  collection  of  miscellaneous  letters,  many  of 
which  afford  valuable  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
time. 

25.  His  Constitutions. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire 
de  France  enumerate  no  less  than  thirty-six  treatises 
which  have  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Anselm.  Among 
these  we  may  place  the  poem  De  Coniemptu  Mundi, 
which  was  the  work  of  Alexander  Neckham.  Some  ad- 
ditions might  still  be  made  from  manuscripts  to  his 
authentic  works,  particularly  to  the  Homilies,  Meditations, 
and  Letters  ;  and  perhaps  some  of  Anselm's  writings  are 
entirely  lost,  such  as  the  poem  on  the  death  of  Lanfranc, 
mentioned  by  Ordericus  Vitalis. 

Bditiwu. 


Opera  et  tractatm  beati  Anielmi  archiepiflcopi  Cantuarien.  ordinis  gancti 
Benedict!.  At  the  end.  Opera  sancti  Anselmi  que  is  scripsit  hoc  libro 
quam  salutori  sidere  clauduntur.  Anno  xp'i  .M.cccc.lxxzxj.  die  yero 
yicesimaseptima  martii  Nurenberge.  per  Caipar  Hochfeder :  opifecem 
mira  arte  ac  diligentia  impressa.  fol.  Thia  Tolume  contains  the  Duo 
libri  cur  Deus  homo  ;  liber  unus  de  incarnatione  yerbi ;  De  conceptu 
Yirginali  et  peccato  orig^inali ;  DecUratio  cigusdam  de  eodem ;  Pros- 
logion  ;  Monologion ;  De  processione  spiritus  sancti  contra  Grscos  ; 
Dyalogus  de  casu  Dyaboli ;  Pro  insipiente ;  Contra  insipientem ;  De 
diversitate  sacramentorum  ;  De  fermento  et  azimo ;  Ezpositiones  mem- 
brorum  et  actuum  Dei  et  Testimentomm ;  De  yoluntate  ;  De  concordia 
prsescientise  et  pnedestinationis  et  gratite  Dei  cum  libero  arbitrio ;  De 
libero  arbitrio  ;  De  yeritate ;  De  similitudinibus ;  De  mensuratione 
cmcis ;  Meditationes  magnte  Anselmi ;  Meditatio  ejusdem  de  redemp- 
tione  generis  humani ;  De  passione  Domini ;  Speculum  evangelid  ser- 
monis;  Homelia,  Intravit  Jesus  in  quoddam  castellum;  Epistole 
Sancti  Anselmi ;  De  imagine  mundi. 

This  edition  was  reprinted  in  1494. 

SermoiiM  tros  de  paasione  Christi.    Arguitie,  M.oaoc.xovj.  4to.    At  the 
end.  Big.  Ss  4»  ii  «dded,  AiiMlmi  devotiNimi  de  pMoone  Jeeu  Chrieti 
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queretis  de  gloriosissime    b't'e  Marie  V^ginis   respondent*.  dyaloguB 
incipit  feliciter. 

Opuscula  beati  Anselmi  archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis  ordinis  sancti  benedicti. 
fol.  without  name  of  place  or  date,  It  contains  two  tracts  not  in  the 
edition  of  1491,  De  miseria  hominis,  and  De  excellentia  Virginia  Mariae. 
It  also  contains  an  index.  There  was  another  edition  of  the  Opuscula 
without  date. 

Omnia  divi  Anselmi  Cantuariensis  archiepiscopi  theologorum  omnium  sui 
temporis  facile  principis  Opuscula,  Antonii  Democharis  Ressonaei  in- 
dustria  nunc  primum  rcstituta.  Parisiis,  1544.  fol.  This  containsi  in 
addition  to  the  previous  editions,  the  tracts  De  similitudinibus,  and  De 
Yoluntate  Dei.     Reprinted  in  1549. 

D.  Anselmi  Cantuariensis  archiepiscopi,  theologorum  omnium  sui  temporis 
facile  principis,  neraiiiique  eorum  qui  post  eum  fuerunt  Tel  sanctitate, 
vel  cruditione,  vel  eloquentia  secundi,  luculentissimse  in  omnes  sanc- 
tissimi  Pauli  apostoli  epistolas  et  aliquot  Evangelia  enarrationes.  Has 
enarrationes  alii  D.  Hervoco  ascribunt.     Parisiis,  1544.  fol. 

Opera  Venet.  1549.  This  edition  appears  to  have  been  reprinted  at  the 
same  place  in  1568. 

Anselmi  Elucidarium.     Paris,  1560. 

Opera,  Colon.  1560.  fol.  and  again,  Colon.  1573.  fol. 

B.  Anselmi  Vita  et  Opera  iv.  tomis,  ubi  ejus  Epistolse  adjectce  sunt  et  notis 
illustratse,  per  Joh.  Piccardum.  Col.  Agr.  1612.  More  complete  than 
any  of  the  preceding  editions. 

B.  Anselmi  Opera  extraneis  in  Sacros  Libros  Commentariis  exonerata,  re> 
censuit  et  edidit  Theoph.  Raynaudus.     Lugd.  1630.  3  vols.  fol. 

S.  Anselmi  Cantuariensis  archiepiscopi  de  Felicitate  Sanctorum  dissertatio. 
Exscriptore  Eadinero  Anglo  cauonico  regulari.  Editore  Joanne  Bapt 
de  Machault,  Parisino,  Soc.  Jesu.     Parisiis,  1639.  8vo. 

The  dialogue  De  libero  arbitrio,  was  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Opuscula  of  St.  Augustine,  4to.     Lovan.  1648. 

Divi  Aurelii  Augustini  Hippon.  episcopi  Meditationes,  Soliloquia,  et  Ma- 
nuale.  Meditationes  B.  Anselmi,  cum  tractatu  de  humani  generis  re- 
dcmptione,  &c.     Colonise  Agrippinae,  1649.     I6mo. 

D'Acherii  Spicilegium,  4to.  1653—77,  tom.  iii.  p.  24.  Second  Edit.  Paris, 
1723,  fol.  vol.  i.  pp.  443 — 449.  Sancti  Anselmi  Cantuariensis  archie- 
piscopi tractatus  asceticus,  4to.  tom.  iii.  p.  121,  tom.  ix.  pp.  116 — 123. 
Second  ed.  tom.  iii.  p.  433 — 435.     Some  letters  of  Anselm. 

Usher,  Veterum  Epistolarum  Hibernicarum  Sylloge.  4to.  Dublin.  1632.  pp. 
88 — 99.     Six  letters  of  Anselm. 

Sancti  Anselmi  ex  Becccnsi  abbate  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopi  Opera  .... 
labore  ac  studio  D.  Gabrielis  Gerberon  monachi  congregationis  S. 
Mauri  ad  MSS.  fidem  expurgata  et  aucta.  Secunda  editio,  correcta 
ct  aucta.  Lutetia  Parisiorum,  1721,  fol.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1675.  A  third  was  printed  at  Venice,  1744,  in  2  vols, 
i'ulio. 
Tlic  works  of  St.  Anselm,  more  or  less  complete,  will  also  be  found  in  dif- 

ferent  collections  printed  under  the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Patmm. 
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TVantiaiiom, 

A  French  translatioD  of  the  Meditations  of  Anselm  was  published  in  1571 1 
and  reprinted  in  1388,  1602,  and  1642. 

Another  French  Translation  of  the  Meditations,  by  Cerizios,  appeared  in 
1650.  A  German  translation  of  the  Meditations  had  been  printed  at 
Lunenburg  in  1638. 

The  Monnt  of  Olives :  or.  Solitary  Devotions.  By  Henry  Yanghan, 
Silurist.  With  an  excellent  discourse  of  the  blessed  state  of  Man  in 
Glory,  written  by  the  most  reverend  and  holy  father  Anselm,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  now  done  into  English.    London,  1653.     12mo. 

A  third  French  translation  of  the  Meditations  was  published  anonymously  in 
1700. 

Pious  Breathings.  Being  the  Meditations  of  St.  Augustine,  his  Treatise  of 
the  Love  of  God,  Soliloquies,  and  Manual,  to  which  are  added  Select 
Contemplations  from  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Bernard.  Made  English  by 
George  Stanhope,  D.D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty.  London, 
1701.    8vo. 

A  translation  into  French  of  the  treatise  CWr  Deus  homo  ?  has  been  recently 
published  in  Paris. 
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Section  ii.— Reign  op  Henry  I. 

HENRY  I. 

King  Henry  I.  is  said  to  have  received  the  surname 
or  title  of  Beauclerc  {Belbia  clericus)  on  account  of  his 
learning  and  literary  taste.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Lan- 
franc,  and  must^  therefore,  have  received  a  superior 
education.  That  he  studied  at  Cambridge,  or  at  Oxford, 
and  too^  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  there,  is  but  the 
legend  of  a  later  date.*  The  fact  of  his  having  published 
a  code  of  laws  is  certainly  no  proof  of  the  king's  literary 
talents,  although  Leland  for  this  work  has  given  Henry 
a  place  among  the  learned  English  writers.  Bale  says 
that  he  wrote  "  Letters  to  Anselm,^^  probably  the  official 
letter  which  was  written  by  the  king's  order  to  recall  the 
primate  to  England.  The  abbd  de  la  Rue,  for  equally 
unsatisfactory  reasons,  placed  the  king  among  his  list  of 
Anglo-Norman  trouveres,  and  believed  him  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  collection  of  Esopean  fables  alluded  to 
by  the  poetess  Marie  de  France,  and  of  an  Anglo-Norman 
poem  on  behaviour  at  table,  ^c.  entitled  Le  Dictie 
iPUrbain,  The  first  of  these  works  more  probably  went 
under  the  name  of  Alfred  than  Henry,  and  has  been 
already  spoken  of  in  our  account  of  that  monarch.  The 
DictU  (ff/r^aiw  was  written  at  a  later  date;  it  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  probable  that  Henry  I.  was  its  author. 
M.  de  la  Rue  has  published  four  lines  of  an  anonymous 
Latin  poem,  entitled  Urbanus,  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Royale  at  Paris  (No.  3718),  in  which  it  is 

*  I  believe  the  earliest  authority  for  this  statement  is  Rudbum's  History, 
in  WluurtODy  AngU  Sftcrt  vol.  i.  p.  ^3. 
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•aid  that  ^^  the  old  king  Henry^^  had  pubUshed  the  pre- 
cepts there  given ;  but  it  does  not  seem  clear  that  this 
appellation  belongs  to  Henry  I.  of  England^  or  that  the 
^^  documenia^^  alluded  to  were  anything  more  than  the 
rules  of  behaviour  followed  in  the  household  of  the 
kings  and  of  the  great  barons  at  the  time  the  poem  was 
written^  which  may  have  been  established  in  the  form 
then  existing  by  this  king  ;* 

Clenu  pnecipue,  milesi  matrona,  puella, 
Qnilibet  ingenuus  hmc  lerret  scripta  noTella ; 
Rex  Tetns  Henricus  primo  dedit  hec  documenta 
niepidiBi  libroque  novo  Bcribontor  in  isto. 


WILLIAM  OF  CHESTER. 

VsRY  little  is  known  of  William  of  Chester,  except 
that  he  was  the  friend  of  Anselm.  The  writers  of  the 
Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France  are  probably  correct  in  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Normandy  and  a  monk 
of  Bee,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  Anselm's 
disciples.  He  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  colony  of  monks 
from  Bee  which  Anselm  established  at  Chester  in  1092.t 
It  is  evident  that  he  survived  Anselm,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  he  was  the  same  person  who  was  elected 
abbot  of  St.  Werburg's  at  Chester  in  1121,  and  died  in 
1140,  aa  Tanner  seems  to  intimate.  William  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  elevation  of  Anselm  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, and  another  on  his  death,  in  Latin  elegiacs.  The 
letter  in  which  Anselm  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 

*  M.  d0  la  Rue*!  article  on  Henry  I.  will  be  foond  in  his  Eiiaia  Hiato- 
rlqnM  ffnr  tea  Bardei,  lea  Jongleun,  et  lea  TrouT^rea  Normands  et  Anglo* 
Normanda,  toI.  ii.  pp.  33—40. 

t  Hift,  lit.  de  Fhnosi  Urn,  i.  p.  IS. 
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former  is  extant,*  as  well  as  the  poems  themselves. 
They  are  both  short.  The  elegy  commences  with  a  brief 
abstract  of  Anselm's  life;  the  following  lines  will  serve 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  : 

Felix  Italia  prs  cunctis  partibus  orbia, 

Quae  meruit  talem  progenuisse  yirum. 
Infelix  iterum  quse  talem  perdit  alomnumf 

Infelix  plane  pignoris  orba  sui. 
Tu  quoque  coenobium  quondam  Beccense  yigebas, 

Dum  tuns  Anselmua  dux  fuit  et  monachus ; 
Amisit  veterem  faciea  tua  pene  decorem, 

Dam  tuus  Anselmua  desiit  ease  pater. 
Cantia,  tu  quondam  totum  Teneranda  per  orbem 

Prasulis  Anselmi  tempore  signa  dabas. 
Te  minor  orbis  erat ;  populos  tua  fama  per  omnes 

Fluxit  amica  bonis,  invidiosa  malis. 
Te  monachus,  clerus,  populusque  docendus  adibat, 

Dum  tuus  Anselmua  vixerat  ille  bonus. 

Edition, 

Stephani  Baluzii  Tutelensis  Miscellanea,  noTO  ordine  digesta,  tomui  vr, 
Lucte,  1764,  fol.  p.  15,  Carmen  in  laudem  sancti  Anselmi  archiepiscopi 
Cantuariensis.  p.  16,  Epicedion  in  obitum  ejusdem.  Probably  they 
were  taken  from  the  same  manuscript  which  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Leland. 


GILBERT  CRISPIN. 

Gilbert  Crispin  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  monks  whom  Lanfranc  brought  into  England  from 
the  abbey  of  Bee.  He  was  of  a  noble  Norman  family, 
being  descended  from  Gilbert  count  of  Brienne,  who  had 
obtained  the  surname  of  Crispin,  or  Crespin,  from  his 
crisp  or  curly  hair.  His  father  placed  him  in  the  school 
of  Bee  at  a  very  early  age,  and  he  had  made  great  pro- 

*  Anselmi  Epiet.  lib.  iii.  ep.  34. 
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gress  in  all  branches  of  learning,  first  under  Lanfranc  and 
Herluin^  and  afterwards  under  Anselm,  when  Lanfranc 
brought  him  to  England,  and  made  him  abbot  of  West- 
minster. He  is  said  to  have  held  this  dignity  thirty-two 
years,  and  to  have  died  in  1114  or  11 17.* 

Gilbert  Crispin  appears  to  have  enjoyed  considerable 
reputation  as  a  writer.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  a 
treatise  against  the  Jews,  some  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
converted.  This  treatise,  dedicated  to  Anselm,  is  written 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian. 
In  the  following  lines  of  the  introductory  letter  to  Anselm, 
Gilbert  describes  the  occasion  on  which  this  book  was 
written. 

Patemitati  et  prndenti»  Tcstne  discutiendnm  mitto  libellum,  quern  nuper 
scripsi,  pagiose  commendana  quae  Judseus  quidam  olim  mecum  diaputans, 
contra  fidem  noatram  de  lege  sua  proferebat,  et  qus  ego  ad  objecta  illius 
pro  fide  noatra  reapondebam.  Nescio  unde  ortua,  ted  apnd  Moguntiam 
litteris  educatua,  legia  et  litterarum  etiam  noatrarum  bene  sciena  erati  et 
exercitatum  in  scripturis  atque  disputationibua  contra  nos  ingenium  habebat. 
Plurimum  mihi  familiaris  ssepe  ad  me  Teniebat,  turn  negotii  aui  cauaa,  turn 
me  Yidendi  gratia :  quoniam  in  aliquibua  illi  multum  neceaaariua  eram  *.  et 
quotiens  conveniebamuSy  mox  de  scripturia  ac  de  fide  noatra  aermonem 
amico  animo  habebamua.  Quadam  ergo  die  solito  majua  mibi  et  iUt  Deua 
otium  concessit ;  et  mox  unde  solebamua  inter  nos  quaestionem  coBpimus. 
Et  quoniam  quae  opponebat  convenienter  aatis  et  conaequenter  opponebat, 
et  ea  quae  opposuerat  non  minus  convenienter  prosequendo  explicabat,  nostra 
Tero  responsio  Ticino  satis  pede  ad  opposita  illius  respondebat  et  scriptu- 
rarum  seque  testimonio  nitens  eadem  ipai  conceasu  facilia  eaae  videbatur  et 
approbanda,  rogaverunt  quidam  qui  aderant  ut  memorise  darem  nostram 
banc  diaceptationem  fortaase  aliquibua  profuturam.  Scripsi  igitur,  et  tacito 
mei  et  ipsius  nomine  scripsi  sub  persona  Judsei  cum  Christiano  de  fide  nostra 
disceptantis,  scriptumqne  et  exaratum  hoc  opus  yestrse  transmitto  exami- 
nandum  censune. 

The  only  other  work  of  this  writer  which  has  been 
printed  is  the  Life  of  Herluin,  first  abbot  of  Bee.  Most 
of  the  treatises  ascribed  by  Cave  and  others  to  Gilbert 
Crispin  belong  to  other  persons  of  the  name  of  Gilbert ; 

*  The  better  authorities  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  earlier  date.  Set 
Tanner.  The  write»  of  the  Hiat.  Lit.  de  France  seem  inclined  to  place  hit 
death  sereral  yean  Uter,  but  their  evidence  is  not  latiifoctorj. 
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the  comments  on  the  Bible  are  the  work  of  Gilbertm 
Universalis,  The  writer  of  the  article  on  GKlbert  in  the 
Hist.  Lit.  de  France  states  erroneously  that  there  is  a  dia- 
logue on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  Gilbert  of 
Westminster  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  ^fhe  same  bio- 
grapher* quotes  the  following  titles  from  an  early  cata- 
logue of  books  given  to  the  abbey  of  Bee :  ^^  Contra  Judieos 
liber  Gisleberti  Crispin].  Item^  ejusdem  de  Simoniacis, 
et  de  veritate  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini.  Item^  ejus- 
dem  sermo  de  dedicatione  ecdesiae.  Item^  homilia  ejua- 
dem  super :  Cum  vigilasset  Dominus.  Item^  qui  epistols 
tres.*' 

Bdiiions, 

Beat!  Lanfranci  . .  opera  •  evulgaTit  domnua  Lnoaa  Dacherins.    L«t«  Btf . 

1648,  fol.    Appendix,  pp.  3S— 40.     Vita  lancti  et  glorioaiadBii  patrii 

Herluini .  •  authore  Gilberto  Criapino  abbate  Weatmoiiaaterienai. 
Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti  .  .  .  Seculnm  tI.  Pars  Seewnda, 

Lutecise  Pariaiomm,  1701,  fol.  pp.  340—355,  Vita  B.  Herlnini  Bee- 

censia  abbatia  primi  et  conditoria.    Auotore  Gialeberto  Criapino  abbate 

WestmoDaaterieuai,  ejus  diacipulo. 
Sancti  Anselmi  opera,  fol.  Parisiia,  1721.  pp.  512 — 544.    Dispntatio  Jndni 

cum  Chriatiano  de  fide  Chriatiana,  acripta  a  domno  Giileberto  abbate 

Weitmonaaterii,  hactenna  inedita. 


TURGOT. 

Among  the  earliest  historical  writers  after  the  Con«> 
quest  was  Turgot,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  monastery 
of  Durham  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  monks  there 
to  his  own  time^  which  contains  valuable  notices  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  north  of  England  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  earliest  Anglo-Norman  times.  We  first  hear 
of  Turgot  in  1074^  when  a  monk  named  Aldwin  quitted 
his  own  monastery  of  Winchelescombe  (or  Winchcomb) 

*  Hist.  Ut  dc  ft,  torn.  X.  p.  196. 
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in  Gloucestershire^  to  yisit  some  of  the  monasteries  which 
had  been  injured  or  ruined  in  the  troubles  of  the  preceding 
age.  Aldwin  went  with  one  or  two  companions  to  Eve- 
sham^ York,  Newcastle,  Jarrow  or  Yarrow,  from  which 
latter  place  he  was  invited  by  bishop  Walcher  to  Durham. 
He  was  accompanied  from  Jarrow  to  Durham  by  Turgot, 
who  was  then  a  young  man  and  a  clerk,  but  not  a  monk.* 
Aldwin  and  Turgot  soon  rose  high  in  the  favour  of  Wal- 
cher, who  gave  to  them  and  their  companions  the  monas- 
tery of  Jarrow,  which  they  began  to  raise  from  its  ruins. 
The  monks,  however,  appear  not  to  have  agreed  well  in 
this  place;  and  a  party  of  them,  with  Aldwin  at  their 
head,  left  it  and  repaired  to  Melros.  Turgot  was  again  one 
of  Aldwin's  companions  on  this  occasion.  They  were 
here  persecuted  by  the  king  of  the  Scots,  and,  induced  by 
the  persuasions  and  threats  of  Walcher,  they  returned  to 
Durham,  and  the  bishop  settled  them  at  Wearmouth, 
which  also  they  raised  in  some  measure  from  its  ruins. 
Here  Turgot  received  the  tonsure  at  the  hands  of  Aldwin. 
In  1083,  after  Walcher^s  death,  bishop  William  (his  suc- 
cessor) obtained  the  king's  licence  to  turn  out  the  secular 
canons  attached  to  his  cathedral,  and  introduce  monks  in 
their  place.  On  this  occasion  he  transferred  the  monks  of 
Jarrow  and  Wearmouth  to  Durham,  and  reduced  those 
two  ancient  houses  to  the  position  of  cells  to  his  larger 
house,  of  which  latter  he  made  Aldwin  the  first  prior. 
Aldwin  dying  in  1087,  Turgot,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
his  bishop,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  as  prior  as- 
sisted at  the  foundation  of  the  new  monastery  in  1093. 
He  was  subsequently  made  archdeacon  of  the  diocese,  and 
in  1109  he  was  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrew's, 

*  At  Aldwiniu  de  Gyruuensi  monasterio  egrediens,  comitem  itineris  et 
propositi  in  clericali  adhuc  habitn  Turgotum  habuit.  Sim.  Dunelm.  Hist* 
de  DuneLm.  Ecdes.    col.  45. 
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which  he  held  till  lllS,  when,  sick  and  aged^  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  treatment  he  received  from  the  Scottish 
king,  he  obtained  licence  to  resign  and  return  to  Durham, 
where  he  died  two  months  after  his  arrival,  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  September,  1115.* 

Turgot's  history  of  his  monastery  of  Durham  appears 
to  have  been  republished  about  fifty  years  afterwards  by 
Simeon  of  Durham,  who  put  his  own  name  to  it,  although  he 
made  scarcely  any  alterations  in  it,  and  did  not  even  con- 
tinue it.t  It  is  written  in  clear  and  simple  language.  The 
following  is  Turgot's  description  of  the  site  of  Durham,  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  monks  of  Lindisfame,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Danes  with  the  body  of  their  saint. 

Comitans  Banctissimi  patris  Cuthberti  corpus  uniTenua  populas  in 
Dunelmum,  locum  quidem  natura  munitum  sed  non  facile  habitabilem  in- 
▼enit,  quoniam  densissiina  undique  siWa  totum  Qjccupaverat.  Tantum  in 
medio  planicies  erat  non  grandis,  quam  arando  et  seminando  excolere  con- 
sueverant :  ubi  episcopus  Aldhunus  non  panram  de  lapidc  postea  ecdeaiam 
erezitf  aicut  in  consequentibus  apparebit.  Ig^tur  prnfatus  antifltes  totius 
populi  auxilio  et  comitis  Northanimbrorum  Uhtredi  adjutorio  totam  eztirpana 
,  silvam  succidit,  ipsumque  locum  brevi  habitabilem  fecit.  Deniqne  a  flumine 
Coqued  usque  ad  Teisam  universa  populorum  multitude  tam  ad  hoc  opus 
quam  ad  construendam  postmodum  ecclesiam  prompto  animo  accessit»  et 
donee  perficeretur  derota  insistere  non  cessavit.  Eradicata  itaque  silva,  et 
unicuique  mansionibus  sorte  distributis  priesul  antedictus  aroore  Chriati  et 
sancti  Cuthberti  fenrens,  ecclesiam  honesto  nee  parvo  opere  incboayit,  et  ad 
perficiendam  omni  studio  intendit.  Interea  sanctum  corpus  de  ilia  quam 
superius  diximus  ecclesiola  in  aliam  translatum  quse  alba  ecclesia  Tocabatur, 
tribus  ibidem  annis  dum  major  ecclesia  construeretur  requievit. 

*  This  information  is  gathered  from  the  brief  but  yaluable  Annals  of 
Durham  printed  in  the  Monasticon,  vol.  i.  p.  S35»  and  from  Turgors  own 
history. 

f  It  was  printed  under  Simeon*s  name  by  Twysden.  See  the  article  on 
Simeon  in  the  present  Tolume.  A  fine  early  manuscript  of  Turgot*8  book  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Cotton.  Faustina  A.  v.  A  learned  essay 
written  by  Selden  to  prove  that  Turgot,  and  not  Simeon,  was  the  author,  is 
printed  in  Twysden.  Rudd,  who  published  a  new  edition,  endeavours  to 
confute  the  arguments  of  Selden,  and  the  question  still  seems  involved  in 
some  doubt.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  passages  quoted  by  Fordun  from 
Turgot  are  not  found  in  the  History  of  Durham  attributed  to  him. 
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Turgot  also  wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Margaret  queen  of 
Scotland^  probably  during  the  period  he  held  the  see  of 
St.  Andrew^s :  it  was  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
Cottonian  library  which  unfortunately  perished  in  the 
fire.*  Bale  pretends  that  Turgot  also  wrote  a  history  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland^  a  life  of  king  Malcolm,  and  a 
history  of  his  own  time.  The  historian  Fordun  quotes 
frequently  from  Turgot's  writings. 


FLORENCE  OF  WORCESTER. 

The  first  general  historian,  or  rather  chronicler,  who 
wrote  in  England  after  the  Norman  conquest,  was  Flo- 
rence, a  monk  of  Worcester.  All  we  know  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  this  writer  is,  that  he  died  on  the  fifth 
of  June  1 118,  and  that  he  was  esteemed  by  the  monks  of 
his  house  as  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  industry.f  Le- 
land  gives  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  character.  His 
chronicle,  which  commences  with  the  creation,  and  is  con- 
tinued to  the  year  of  his  death,  is  little  better  than  a  com- 
pilation from  the  chronicle  of  Marianus  Scotus,  and  from 
the  Saxon  Chronicle.  The  part  which  relates  to  our  own 
island  is  almost  a  literal  translation  from  the  latter  work. 
An  anonymous  continuation  of  the  chronicle  of  Florence 
from  lll8toll41isof  much  greater  value  than  the  chro- 
nicle itself.  The  account  of  events  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1083  will  furnish  an  example  of  Florence's  style,  and 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius  D.  iii.  This  life  is  qaoted  by  Fordun,  Scoli- 
chron.  lib.  ▼.  c.  23. 

t  His  conCtnuator  says,  A.  1118,  Nonis  Julii  obiit  dominus  Florentius 
Wigornensis  monachus.  Hujus  subtili  scientia  et  studiosi  laboris  industria, 
pneeminet  cunctis  haec  Chronicarum  Chronica.  The  Worcester  Annals, 
printed  in  Wharton,  AngUa  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  475,  give  the  same  date* 
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may  be  compared  with  the  acconnt  of  the  same  year  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle.* 

1083.  Henricus  nrbem  Romse  infregit  et  cepit,  Wigbertum  in  sede  apos- 
tolicft  ooDStitiiit.  Hildebrandus  Tero  BeneTentnm  adiit,  vbi  usqve  ad  obitom 
smiin  degait.  Henricas  rex  in  Teutonicam  patriam  rediit.  Seditio  nefSuida 
inter  monachos  et  indigne  nominandom  abbatem  Torstanum  Glastonin  facta 
est,  qnem  rex  Gulielmus  de  monasterio  Cadomi,  nulla  pmdentia  inatmctam, 
ddem  loco  abbatem  prsfecerat.  Hie  inter  cetera  stnltitic  son  opera, 
Gregorianum  cantum  aapernatus,  monachos  coepit  compellere  at  illo  relicto 
cujusdam  Golielmi  Fescamnensis  cantum  discerent  et  cantarent.  Quod 
dum  eegre  acciperent,  quippe  qui  jam  tam  in  hoc  quam  in  cetero  ecdesias- 
tico  officio  secundum  morem  Romanse  ecclesise  insenuerant,  subito  (armatus 
militari  manu)  illis  ignorantibus  quadam  die  in  capitulum  irruit,  monachos 
nimio  terrore  fugientes  in  ecclesiam  usque  ad  altare  persequitur,  jaculisque 
et  sagittis  cruces  et  imagines  ac  fsretra  sanctomm  oumus  militaris  transfi- 
gens,  unum  etiam  monachum,  amplexantem  altare  lancea  transTerberans  in- 
teremit,  alium  ad  altaris  crepidinem  sagittis  confossum  necavit.  Cseteri 
yero  necessitate  compulsi  scamis  et  candelabris  ecclesite  fortiter  ae  defend- 
entes,  licet  gra^iter  Tulnerati,  milites  omnes  retro  chorum  abegenmt ;  ficque 
factum  est  ut  duo  occisi  quatuordecim  vulnerati  ex  monachis,  nonnulli  etiam 
de  militibus  saudati  existerent.  Hinc  moto  judicio,  dum  maxima  abbatis 
esse  culpa  patuit,  rex  eundem  abbatem  summoTit>  et  in  monasterio  sno  in  Nor- 
mannia  posuit  De  monachis  vero  quam  plurimi  per  episcopatos  et  abbatiaa 
jussu  regis  custodiendi  disperguntur.  Cvgus  post  mortem,  idem  abbas  ite- 
rum  abbatiam  suam  a  filio  ejus  Gulielmo  quingentis  libris  argenti  emit,  et 
per  ecclesi»  possessiones  aliquot  annis  pervagatus,  kmge  ab  ipso  monasterio 
(ut  dignus  erat)  misere  ?itam  finitit.  Regina  Matildis  quarto  Nonas  Mo* 
yembris  feria  quinta  decessit  in  Normannia,  et  Cadomi  est  sepulta. 

The  old  bibliographers  attribute  several  other  works  to 
Florence  of  Worcester  j  but  there  is  strong  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  they  had  no  authority  for  them. 

*  W.  Malmsb.  De  Antiq.  Glaston.  EccleiisB,  ap.  Gale,  p.  339,  in  the 
chapter  De  Discordiis  inter  Turstanum  et  suum  conyentum,  et  de  cmoe  yul- 
nerata ;  at  the  end  says,  Acta  sunt  heec  anno  Domini  MLXXXP  :  hujus 
etiam  rei  testis  est  Oroslus  Anglorum  historiographus.  As  no  other  writer 
mentions  any  English  chronicler  of  this  name,  at  the  end  of  the  elerenth  and 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Orotiu»  is  a 
mere  error  of  the  scribe  for  Florenthu,  It  is  singular  that  Orderieus  Vitab's, 
speaking  apparently  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  calls  him  John,  lib.  iii.  p.  159 
(ed.  Le  PreTOSt).  Perhaps,  like  Orderieus  himself,  he  may  haye  had  more 
names  than  one.  This  historian  says,  that  John  of  Worcester,  the  chro- 
nicler, was  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  and  waa  educated  in  the  monastery  from 
his  childhood. 
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Ediiions. 

ChronicoD  ex  Chronicis,  ab  initio  mundi  usque  ad  annum  Domini  1118  de« 
dnctum,  Auctore  Florentio  WigomienBl  monacho.  Accessit  etiam  con- 
tinuatio  usque  ad  annum  Christi  1141,  per  quendam  ejvsdem  coenoliil 

eruditum Londini,  excudebat  Thomaa  Dausonns,  pro  Ricardo 

Walking,  1592,  4to.  Edited  by  William  Howard,  and  dedicated  to 
Lord  Burghlej. 

Flores  Historiarum  per  MatthKum  Westmonafterlenaem  eoUeeti •     El 

Chronicon  ex  Chronicis  ab  initio  mundi  usque  ad  annum  Domini 
MCXYIII  deductum  :  Auctore  Florentio  Wigomiensi  monacbo.  Cni 
accessit  Continnatio  usque  ad  annum  Christi  MCXLI,  per  quendam 
ejusdem  cosnobii  eruditum.    Francoftirti,  1601,  toh 

Collection  of  Historians,  edited  by  order  of  the  Record  Commission,  toI.  L 
pp.  522 — 615.  Chronicon  ex  Chronicis,  ab  initio  mundi  usque  ad  an- 
num Domini  M.C.XVIII.  deductum,  auctore  Ftorentio  Wigomienfli 
monacho.  The  portion  extending  from  A  J>.  450  to  the  Nomuua  Con- 
quest, pp.  616 — 644.  Florentii  Wigomiensis  ad  Chronicon  Aj^ndiz. 
Tables  of  bishops,  kings,  &c. 


HEREBERT,  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH. 

HsREBERT^known  commonly  by  the  surname  of  Losinga^ 
was  born  at  Hiesmes  in  Normandy,  (pagus  Oximensis,*) 
and  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Fecamp,  of  which  he 
was  subsequently  made  prior,  William  Rufus  invited  him 
to  England  in  1087,  and  made  him  abbot  of  Ramsey. 
By  the  king's  favour,  and  other  means^  Herebert  soon  be- 
came very  rich;  and  in  1091  he  bought  of  the  king,  for 
the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds,  the  bishopric  of  Thetford 
for  himself,  and  the  abbacy  of  Winchester  for  his  fitther 
Robert.t    This  transaction  appears  to  have  created  much 

*  The  greater  number  of  modern  biographers,  with  Bartholemew  de  Cot- 
ton, in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  407,  have  read  Oxnnensis,  and  Oxonien- 
sis,-  and  supposed  him  to  be  a  native  of  Oxford. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  lib.  IV.  p.  128,  and  de  Gest.  Pontif.  lib.  11. 
p.  338.  Roger  de  Hoveden.  Annal.  p.  464.  See  also  the  articles  on  Here- 
bert in  the  Hint.  lit.  de  Francei  torn,  z,  and  in  Godwin  de  Bpisc. 
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scandal  at  the  time^  and  to  have  been  loudly  condemned. 
Herebert  went  in  person  to  Rome  to  obtain  absolution  of 
his  sin  of  simony^  and  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for 
it  by  his  exemplary  conduct  in  after  life.  On  his  return 
from  Rome  in  1094,  he  removed  his  see  from  Thetford  to 
Norwich,  and  founded  at  the  former  place  a  house  of 
Cluniac  monks.  At  Norwich  he  built  the  cathedral  and 
founded  the  monastery  at  his  own  charges ;  and  he  also 
built  five  parish  churches  in  his  diocese,  two  at  Norwich, 
and  the  others  at  Elmham,  Lynn,  and  Yarmouth.  He 
died  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1119,  and  was  buried  in  his 
cathedral  church.* 

WilUam  of  Malmsbury  speaks  of  Herebert  as  a  man  of 
considerable  learning ;  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  mentions 
his  writings  then  extant.t  According  to  Bale  he  was  the 
author  of  a  book  of  sermons,  eighteen  in  number,  begin- 
ning with  the  words,  ConvenistiSy  dilectissimi  fratres ;  and 
of  separate  treatises,  De  prolixitate  temporum,  and  De  fine 
mtmdi ;  he  also  attributes  to  him  a  set  of  constitutions 
for  the  government  of  monks,  a  collection  of  letters,  and 
a  treatise  Ad  Anselmum  contra  sacerdotes.  If  these  works 
ever  existed,  they  appear  now  to  be  lost.  But  we  learn 
from  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France,!  ^^^  i^  ^^  ^^st 
century  there  was  still  preserved,  in  the  library  of  the 
abbey  of  Cambron,  Herebert's  treatise  on  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, under  the  title,  Hereberius  de  Septem  Sacramentis. 

*  Bale  and  Pits  place  his  death  in  1130  ;  but  the  other  date  is  supported 
by  better  authorities.     See  Tanner. 

t  Norwicise  sedit  Herbertus,  vir  benignus  et  doctus,  cujus  extant  scripta. 
H.  Hunt.  De  mundi  contemptu,  p.  700. 

X  Tom.  X,  p.  2G7. 
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REGINALD  OF  CANTERBURY. 

The  next  Anglo-Norman  poet  of  any  importance  after 
Godfrey  of  Winchester  was  Reginald  of  Canterbury.  We 
learn  from  his  own  writings  that  he  was  born  and  educated 
at  Fagia,  apparently  in  the  south  of  France,*  and  that 
Aimericlord  of  Fagia  was  his  patron.f  He  came  to  England, 
and  became  a  monk  in  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Augus- 
tine at  Canterbury.  We  have  no  date  of  any  event  of  his 
life ;  but  we  know  that  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Anselm, 
to  whom  he  addresses  some  of  his  writings,  and  that  he 
was  intimate  with  most  of  the  scholars  of  that  age.  In  a 
short  poem  addressed  to  Gilbert  Crispin  abbot  of  West- 
minster, he  speaks  of  his  principal  poem,  the  legend  of  St. 
Malchus,  and  as  Gilbert  himself  died  in  1117»  we  may 
perhaps  conclude  that  that  poem  was  composed  at  least 
from  three  to  five  years  before  that  date,  in  which  case 
Reginald  must  be  considered  as  having  flourished  about 
A.D.  11 12.:^  We  have  no  information  on  the  date  of  his 
death. 

We  have  abundant  proofs  that  Reginald  had  studied 
with  attention  the  classic  poets  of  ancient  Rome;  his 
Latinity  is  not  incorrect,  and  he  writes  with  much  facility 
and  spirit,  although  he  has  the  taste  of  a  barbarous  age.  He 

*  In  his  poem  ad  Fagiam  eatiellum^  Reginald  says, — 
Fagia,  dum  Tivam,  te  laudo  meam  genitiyam 
Terram,  dum  fuero,  grates  tibi  solvere  qusero. 
Fagia,  favisti,  genuisii,  perdocuisti 
Olim  me  puemm  falso  discemere  verum. 
t  He  addresses  one  of  his  poems  to  Domino  »uo  Americo  Fagiensi. 
X  This  approximate  date  is  farther  supported  by  the  circumstances  that 
the  MSS.  contain  some  verses  addressed  to  Reginald,  and  complimenting 
him  on  his  life  of  Malchus,  by  Thomas  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  made 
archbishop  in  1109>  and  died  in  1114. 
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uses  the  rhyming  hexameters  which  were  termed  Leonine 
verse,  and  tasks  his  ingenuity  to  produce  a  continual  varia- 
tion of  rhymes,  and  of  modes  of  attaching  them  together. 
His  principal  work  is  a  long  poem  on  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  an  eaitem  saint  named  Malchus,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  following  description  of  the  cave  of 
Malchus  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  style 
of  this  long  verbose  composition.^ 

Hac  sab  rape  specus  fdit  olim  laminc  csecas. 
Aatrom  semirataiiii  yastumi  penetrabilei  mutam, 
SoUa  inaecetaam  radiisi  caligine  pressam. 
Quae  tamen  irrorat  loca  fons,  aol  ilia  Taporat. 
Janoa  ciatorase,  vix  hoc  nibet  igne  lucernse. 
Sed  te  ludificoy  lapidem  com  janaa  dico. 
Cardo,  fores,  aditoii  lapis  est  non  arte  politos. 
Postes  petra  dabat,  sibi  qaos  natura  creabat. 
Intrantique  tamen  dabat  arctum  petra  foramen. 
At  neqaeaa  tecto  te  sistere,  corpore  recto ; 
Ni  qaadmpei  ibis,  non  hac  irrampere  qaibis. 
Hunc  aditam  terrse  parva  potes  obice  petrse 
Claadere,  nee  fares  tunc  magni  pendere  cares. 

Some  of  Rej^ald's  smaller  poems,  more  especially  the 
one  in  praise  of  Fagia,  give  us  a  better  opinion  of  the 
poef  s  taste,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  lines  from  the 
last  mentioned  poem,  written  in  cross-rhymed  Leonines, 
which  are  best  understood  by  being  divided. 

Fagiai  si  loqaerer 

liagnis,  et  millia  nossem 
Plectra»  prius  morerer 

qoam  nogaU  scribere  possem. 
Fagia,  dam  calidis 

sol  corribM  oecidet  undis 
Cerulese  Thetidis, 

hastes  ainorone  retandis. 


*  A  brief  analjrsia  of  this  poem,  with  some  extracts,  and  the  two  poems  of 
Reginald  to  Fagia  and  Aimeric,  an  given  in  Sir  Alexander  Croke's  Essay  on 
the  Origin,  F^ogreasy  a&d  Decline  of  RhTmiag  Litta  Verse,  pp.  63— >89. 
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FagUy  donee  ^r 

tilTaf>  et  flnmina  pisds, 
Et  virgulta  caper 

repetont,  tu  crefoere  dlBols. 
FagUp  dooeo  ^>ei 

cjtisumy  juTenemque  paella, 
Einrienfqae  dapes 

amat,  ardet  tineere  beiku 

The  poems  of  Reginald  of  Canterbury  are  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,*  and  at  Oxford*! 


ERNULPH,  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER. 

Ernulph  was  a  native  of  Beauvais^  where  he  was 
bom  about  the  year  1040.  In  his  youth  he  studied  under 
Laniranc  at  Bee,  and  subsequently,  on  his  return  to 
Beauvait,  he  beoame  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Lucian,  where  he  taught  grammar.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
behaviour  of  the  monks  of  his  house,  about  1070,  he 
wrote  to  Anselm  and  Lianfranc,  to  ask  their  advice  on  the 
steps  he  should  pursue,  and,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
latter,  he  came  to  England  and  entered  the  priory  of  Can- 
terbury. He  there  continued  to  teach  grammar,  and,  after 
the  accession  of  Anselm  to  the  archbishopric,  was  raised  to 
the  office  of  prior.  In  1 107  Ernulph  was  made  abbot  of 
Peterborough,  and  in  1114  he  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Rochester^  One  of  his  most  important 
works  ks  bishop  was  the  coUecting  of  the  various  early 
charters,  &c.  of  his  see  into  a  volume,  which  is  still  pre- 

*  M8.  Cotton.  Veapat.  B.  iii. 

t  Bibl.  Bodl.  MS.  Laud.  No.  40. 

t  W.  Kalmab.  de  Geat.  Pontif.  p.  S34,  and  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn,  x, 

f.4n. 
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served  and  known  by  the  title  of  the  Textus  Roffemis. 
Besides  the  charters  of  the  church,  this  volume  con- 
tains a  valuable  collection  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  early 
Anglo-Norman  laws,  and  some  other  small  documents 
of  historical  importance.  It  has  furnished  materials 
to  the  different  printed  collections  of  English  laws 
and  constitutions ;  a  few  articles  of  its  contents  were 
given  in  the  Anglia  Sacra;  and  finally  the  whole  was 
printed  by  Hearne.  There  are  also  preserved  two  long 
letters  from  Ernulph  to  Walkelin  bishop  of  Winchester 
and  Lambert  abbot  of  St.  Bertin;  the  first  relating  to 
adulterous  marriages,  the  other  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar  and  some  other  theological  questions.  Bishop 
Ernulph  died  on  the  15th  of  March,  1124,  at  the  age  of 
eighty -four. 

Editiont. 

Anglia  Sacra.  (Edited  by  H.  WhartoD,)  pan  prima.  Loud.  1691.  fol.  pp. 
329 — 34.  Ernulfi  Episcopi  Roffensis  Collectanea  de  Rebut  Ecclesue 
Roffensis»  from  the  Textus  Roffensis. 

Textus  Roffensis.  Accedunt,  Professionum  antiquorum  Angliae  Episoopo- 
rum  Formulae,  de  canonica  obedientia  archiepiscopis   Cantnariensibog 

prsestanda,   &c E   Codicibus  MSS.   descripsit  ediditque  Tho. 

Heamius.     Oxonii,  1790,  8yo. 

Lucas  D'Achery,  Spicilegium  sive  Collectio  yeterum  aliquot  Scriptorum. 
Tomus  III.  Parisiis,  ll'iZ,  fol.  pp.  464—471.  Ernulfi  monachi  Bene- 
dictini,  postea  Roflfensis  episcopi,  Epistola  ad  Walchelinnm  epiicopum 
Wentanum.  pp.  471—474,  Ejusdem  Epistola  ad  Lambertum.  These 
Epistles  appeared  in  the  second  Tolume  of  the  earlier  edition  of  the 
Spicilegium,  pp.  410  and  43L 


EADMER. 

Eadmer  appears  to  have  been  bom  of  an  English 
family ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  placed  at  an  early  age  in 
the  monastery  at  Canterbury,  where  he  became  a  chanter, 
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and  where  he  obtained  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 
Anselm  after  his  elevation  to  the  archbishopric.  He 
accompanied  the  primate  in  all  his  troubles  and  wander- 
ings, of  which  he  composed  the  history  after  Anselm^s 
death.  To  him  also  was  entrusted  the  direction  of 
Anselm^s  funeral.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Anselm^s  successor,  archbishop  Radulph,  whom 
also  he  accompanied  to  Rome  in  1119.  On  his  return 
to  England,  in  1120,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
in  Scotland,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  he  returned  to 
Canterbury  the  year  following.*  The  day  of  his  death 
is  known  to  have  been  the  13th  of  January ;  the  year  is 
less  certain,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  1124. 

As  a  writer,  Eadmer  appears  under  three  characters, 
those  of  a  historian,  of  a  compiler  of  lives  of  saints,  and 
of  a  theologian.  His  principal  historical  work,  the  £fw- 
toria  Novorum,  or  history  of  his  own  times,  in  six  booksj 
is  the  most  valuable  work  we  possess  relating  to  the 
events  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  of  the  earlier 
part  of  that  of  Henry  I.  It  ends  with  the  close  of 
the  archiepiscopate  of  Radulph,  who  died  in  1122,  but 
a  portion  of  it  appears  to  have  been  written  before  the 
death  of  Anselm,  and  is  even  said  to  have  been  revised 
by  Anselm  himself.  The  life  of  Anselm,  in  two  books^ 
forms  a  necessary  supplement  to  this  history.  The 
Historia  Novorum  was  first  printed  by  Selden:  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  popular  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  of  praise  by  William  of 
Malmsbury. 

Eadmer  compiled  lives  of  several  Anglo-Saxon  saints 
connected  with  the  see  of  Canterbury,  such  as  Odo, 
Bregwin,   and    Dunstan,   and  Peter  first  abbot  of  St. 

*  Wharton,  Anglla  Sacrsi  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 
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Augustine's^  and  of  Oswald  and  Wilfrid  archbishops  of 
York.  These  have  been  printed  by  Wharton  and  others. 
He  is  said  also  to  have  written  a  life  of  Aldhelm,  but 
this  is;  perhaps,  an  error  arising  from  the  misreading  of 
Aldhelm  instead  of  Anselm.  An  early  manuscript  (per- 
haps contemporary)  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,*  contains  nearly  all  the  works  known 
to  have  been  written  by  Eadmer,  and  more  especially  the 
lives,  but  no  life  of  Aldhelm  occurs  amongst  them. 

Eladmer's  theological  and  miscellaneous  writings  are 
brief,  and  without  importance.  The  manuscript  just 
alluded  to  contains  his  verses  on  St.  Dunstan ;  a  hymn 
on  St.  Edward  the  king  and  martyr;  a  tract  on  the 
assertion  of  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  that  they  possessed 
the  body  of  Dunstan ;  a  tract  entitled  Scripium  de  ordi- 
natione  beati  Gregorii  Anglorum  apostoli;  on  the  Ex- 
cellence of  the  Virgin  Mary;  Scripium  de  beaiiiudine 
vitcB  perenniSy  desumpium  ex  sermone  habito  ab  Anselmo 
Cantuar.  in  ctenobio  Cluniacensi ;  on  the  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  Senteniia  de  memoria  sanctorum  quos  vene- 
raris;  Scripium  Eadmeri  peccatoris  ad  eommovendam  super 
se  misericordiam  beati  Petri  Janitaris  regni  calestis;  a 
discourse  on  the  relics  of  St.  Owen  and  other  saints, 
preserved  at  Canterbury;  and  a  tract  bearing  the  title 
Insipida  gU4Bdam  divifue  dispensaiionis  consideratio  ediia 
ab  Eadmero  magno  peccatare  de  beaiissimo  Gabriele  arch'- 
angelo.  Gerberon,  in  his  edition,  restored  to  Eadmer 
two  works  which  had  been  attributed  to  Anselm,  ^^  On 
the  Four  Virtues  which  were  in  the  blessed  Virgin,^'  and 
^  On  the  Similitudes  of  St.  Anselm."  The  latter  con- 
tains the  oral  sayings  of  Anselm.  Some  of  Eadmer's 
epistles  are  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  A.  xii,    A  few 

•  MS.C.C.  C.  C.  No.  371. 
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other  tracts  are  attributed  to  Eadmer  by  Bale,  which,  if 
they  ever  existed,  appear  now  to  be  lost. 

Eadmer's  account  of  his  journey  with  Anselm  from 
Lyons  to  Rome,  in  the  Vita  Anseltni,  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  his  style  and  manner  of  writing. 

Cum  aatem  Lagdaniim  TeniBset,  et  ab  archiepiscopo  ciTitatis  ipsiiu  glo- 
riose  suBceptaa  faiiaet,  post  dies  paucos  misais  literii  consilium  a  domino 
papa  de  negodo  soo  qnseaivit,  et  quia  paitim  imbedllitate  sui  corporia,  par- 
tim  aliia  pluribus  cauais  pnepeditus  ultra  Lugduoum  progredi  nequaqnam 
potMt,  ei  iuggessit.  Ita  ergo  Lugduni  resedit,  reditum  nuntiorum  guorum 
ibi  expectans.  Post  tempua  Roma  nuntii  redeunt,  et  quoniam  omni  sub- 
lata  ezcutatione  eum  ad  sa  papa  properare  prsceperit,  referunt.  Ille  nea- 
ciua  more  pontificalibua  juasia  obaudit,  yise  se  periculia  mortem  pro  Deo 
non  Teritua  tradit.  Hinc  Secusiam  Tenimusi  et  nos  abbati  loci  iUiua  pne- 
wntavimna.  Eramus  quippe  monachi  tres,  dominus  videlicet  et  pater  An- 
lelmua,  dominua  Balduinua,  et  ego  qui  hsec  scribo  firater  Eadmerua,  qui 
ita  ibamua  quaai  parea  eaiemua,  nuUo  indicio  quia  cui  praataret  coram  aliia 
oatendentea.  Ab  abbate  igitur  qui  yel  unde  easemua  interrogati,  pauda 
reapondimua.  Et  audito  quoadam  ex  nobta  Beccensia  coenobii  monachoa 
etMCf  aciacitatna  est :  Fratrea,  obsecro  tob,  Tivit  ille  adhuc,  ille  Dei  et  om- 
nium bonorum  amicua  Anaelmuai  scilicet  coenobii  ipsius  abbas,  vir  in  omni 
religione  probatua  et  acoeptus  ?  Balduinua  ad  heec  :  Ille,  ait,  ad  archiepis- 
copatum  in  aliud  regnum  raptua  eat«  At  ille,  Audivi  ;  aed  nunc  quasao  qua- 
Hter  eat  ?  valet  ?  Equidem  ez  eo  tempore,  ait,  quo  functua  est  pontificatu, 
non  vidi  eum  Becci :  didtur  tamen  bene  yalere  ubi  est.  Tunc  abbaa :  Et 
ut  valeat  oro.  Hkc  de  se  Anselmua  did  audiens,  confestim  tecto  cucule 
suae  capitio  capita,  demisso  vultu  sedebat.  Nolebamua  enim  agnosd,  ne 
forte  prsecurrente  fama  de  adventu  tanti  viri  cuivis  periculo  nostra  incuria 
fieremua  obnoxii.  Celebratis  debinc  in  coenobio  sancti  Micbaelia  archangeli, 
quod  in  monte  situm  Clusa  vocatur,  Passionis  ac  Resurrectionis  Dominicee 
solenniis,  in  iter  reversi  Romam  featinavimus.  Mirum  dictu.  Pauci  atque 
ignoti  per  loca  peregrina  ibamua,  neminem  agnoacentes,  nemini  qui  tcI  unde 
essemua  innotescentes,  et  ecce  solus  Anselmi  aspectus  in  admirationem  sui 
pqpulos  exdtabat,  eumqua  esse  virum  Titce  designabat-  Unde  cum  jam  ho8« 
pitati  etiam  inter  eos,  quorum  insidtaa  metuebamus,  fuissemus ;  nonnun- 
qaam  viri  earn  mmUeribus  bospitium  intrare,  et  ut  bominem  videre  ejusque 
Bomieatttr  benedictione  potiri,  obnize  precabantur. 

Bditiant, 

ftatria  Edineri  AngU  de  Vita  D.  Anaelmi  Arcbiepiscopi  Cantuariensiav 
lib.  II.  nunquam  antehac  editi.  Antverpise,  1551,  l3mo.  It  was 
aftorwardi  inserted  in  tbe  editions  of  Anselm's  works • 
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Eadmeri  Monaclii  CantuariensU  Historic  Nororum  live  sol  Saculi.  Libri 
VI.  Res  gestos  (quibus  ipse  non  modo  spectator  diligens  sed  comet 
etiam  et  actor  plemnque  interfuit)  sub  Gulielmis  I.  et  II.  et  Hen- 
rico I.  Anglise  regibusi  ab  anno  nempe  salntis  MLXVI.  ad  MCXXII. 
potissimam  complexi.  In  Lucem  ex  fiibliotheca  Cottoniana  emisit 
Joannes  SeldenuSi  et  notas  porro  adjecit  et  spicilegiom.  Londini, 
1623.  fol. 

Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti.  Sseculum  III.  pan.  i.  fol.  Paris, 
1672,  pp.  196-228,  The  Life  of  WUfrid.  Skc.  V.  fol.  Paris,  1685, 
pp.  288-296,  The  Life  of  Odo  (ascribed  wrongly  to  Osbem). 

Anselmi  Opera,  ed.  Gerberon.  fol.  Paris,  1675.  The  works  of  Eadmer  as  a 
supplement. 

Anglia  Sacra,  sive  Collectio  Hbtoriarum  antiqnitus  scriptamm  de  Archie- 
piscopis  et  Episcopis  Anglise,  a  prima  Fidei  Christianse  sasccptione  ad 
annum  MDXL.  Pars  Secunda,  1691.  Edited  by  Henry  Wharton, 
pp.  78 — 87,  Osberni  (veritu  Eadmeri)  liber  de  Vita  S.  Odonis  archie- 
piscopi  Cantuar.  pp.  181 — 183,  Eadmeri  librorum  de  Vita  S.  Anselmi 
quae  desunt  in  editis.  pp.  184 — 190,  Eadmeri  Liber  de  Vita  S.  Breg- 
wyni.  pp.  191— 210,  Eadmeri  liber  de  Vita  S.Oswaldi.  pp.  211— 221, 
Eadmeri  liber  de  Vita  S.  Dunstani.  pp.  222—226,  Eadmeri  epistola 
ad  monachos  Glastonienscs  de  Corpore  S.  Dunstani.  p.  238,  Ead- 
meri epistola  ad  monachos  Wigomicnses  de  electione  episcopi. 

Eadmeri  Cantuariensis  Monachi  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti  Opera:  labore  ac 
studio  Monachorum  Congregationis  S.  Mauri  restituta  et  emendata.  fol. 
Paris,  1721.  As  a  supplement  to  the  works  of  Anselm.  This  collec- 
tion contains  the  Vita  Anselmi ;  Historia  Novorum  (with  Selden's 
notes) ;  De  Excellentia  Virginia  Maris  liber ;  De  Quatuor  Virtutibos 
qu»  fuerunt  in  Beata  Maria ;  De  Bcatitudine  Coelestis  Patrix  liber ; 
De  Sancti  Anselmi  similitudinibus  liber. 


STEPHEN  HARDING. 

Stephen,  whose  patronymic  Harding  shows  him  to 
have  belonged  to  a  purely  Anglo-Saxon  family,  was,  as  we 
are  informed  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  of  obscure  birth. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  entered  as  a  monk  in  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Shirbum ;  but,  as  lie  grew  up,  he  became 
weary  of  a  monastic  life,  and,  quitting  Shirbum,  he  visited 
Scotland  and  France,  and  in  this  latter  country  applied 
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himself  for  some  time  to  literary  studies.  It  seems 
that  here  his  earlier  ascetic  feelings  returned ;  he  went 
with  a  fellow  student  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome^  and^ 
on  his  return  thence^  he  resumed  the  monastic  habit  in 
the  abbey  of  Moleme  in  France.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  his  fellow  monks  in  this  establishment,  he 
accompanied  a  small  party  to  the  desert  of  Citeauz,  where 
in  1098  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  and  of 
an  order  which  soon  became  numerous  and  powerful 
under  the  name  of  Cistercians.* 

Stephen  Harding  is  generally  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal founder  of  the  order.  In  1109  or  1110  he  became 
the  third  abbot  of  Citeaux,  and  in  1113  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  and  others^  who  were  afterwards  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  the  order^  placed  themselves  under 
him.  In  1133,  when  very  aged  and  weak,  Stephen  re- 
signed his  office,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  on  the  l7th 
of  April  in  the  year  following. 

The  only  writings  of  Stephen  Harding  are  some  ordi- 
nances and  sermons  relating  to  his  order,  which  have 
little  connection  with  the  literature  of  England.  They 
have  been  printed  separately  or  in  the  collections  relating 
to  the  Cistercians.t  The  Charta  Caritatis,  a  code  of  re- 
gulations for  the  order,  is  believed  to  be  entirely  his 
composition.  But  the  work  which  gave  him  the  greatest 
claim  to  literary  distinction,  was  a  revision  of  the  Latin 
text  of  the   Bible   by  comparison  with    the    Hebrew, 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  lib.  IV.  p.  127.  See  the  article  on  Ste- 
phen Harding  in  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  xi.  p.  213  ;  and  on  the  founda- 
dation  of  the  order,  P.  H^Uot,  Hist,  des  Ordr.  Relig. 

f  The  Charta  Caritati»  is  printed  in  the  Menologiom  Cisterc.  Antwerp, 
1635 ;  and  in  the  Annales  Cisterc.  of  Manriquez.  An  Exordium  parvum 
tui  ordinU  was  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Cisterciensis,  Paris,  1660.  A 
sermon  attributed  to  Stephen  Harding  is  also  printed  by  Manriquez,  and 
another,  by  Bernard  de  Brito,  Chron.  Cist.  lib.  i.  c.  22.  Two  of  his  letters 
will  be  found  among  those  of  St.  Bernard.    See  Tanner. 
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which  he  is  said  to  have  had  interpreted  to  him  by  some 
Jews.  The  original  manuscript  of  this  work  appears  to 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Ubrary  of  Citeaux  down  to  the 
time  of  the  French  revolution.*  Stephen  is  said  to  have 
imdertaken  this  task  in  11 09, 


PHILIP  DB  THAUN. 

PaiXiiP  DE  Thaun  is  the  first  writ;pr  in  the  Anglo- 
Norman  branch  of  the  languages  derived  from  thfi  Latin 
of  yrhom  we  have  any  distinct  information^  and  he  ia, 
perhaps^  the  earliest  poet  in  the  langue  (Foil  of  whom 
there  are  any  remains.  His  name  appears  to  have  b^en 
derived  from  the  manor  of  Than  or  Thaun  near  C!aen  in 
Normandy^  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue  believed  that  he  had 
traced  the  family  of  the  poet  in  that  neighbourhood*  It 
is  certain^  however,  that  Philip  himself  lived  and  wrote  in 
England^  and  that  some  branches  of  his  family  at  lec^t 
were  established  here.  At  the  commencement  of  one  of 
his  worksj  he  tells  us  that  he  wrote  in  honour  of  Adelaide 
of  Louvaine,  queen  of  Henry  I.f  which  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  he  was  patronised  by  that  princess^  who  came 
to  England  in  1 1 2 1 .  The  other  poem  of  Philip  de  Thaun, 
the  Livre  des  Creatures^  is  dedicated  to  his  uncle  Humpbrey 
de  Thaun,  whom  he  describes  as  the  chaplain  of  Thun^ 
Yun,  or  Ydun,  seneschal  of  the  king.J    The  Abb^  de  la 

*  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  ibid. 

t  See  the  Popular  Treatises  on  Science,  p.  74. 

X  A  sun  uncle  Tenveiet,  qus  amender  la  deiet, 
Si  rien  i  ad  mesdit  ne  en  fait  ne  en  escrit, 
A  Unfrei  de  Thaun,  le  chapelein  Yhun  (a/.  YuDy  Tdun) 
£  seneschal  la  rel,  icho  tus  dl  par  mei. 

ib.  p.  20. 
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Roe  was  of  opinion  that  the  person  designated  by  this 
name  was  Hugh  Bigot,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Norfolk ; 
but,  from  researches  I  have  made  since  the  publication 
of  my  edition  of  the  text,  I  feel  much  more  inclined  to 
belieye  that  he  was  Eudo^*  commonly  known  by  the  title 
of  Dapifer^  another  name  for  seneschal,t  which  office  he 
had  received  from  the  Conqueror,  and  continued  to  enjoy 
during  the  reigns  of  his  two  sons^  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.  till  his  death  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
1120.  Eudo  Dapifer  was  the  friend  of  Gundulf  bishop 
of  Rochester^  and  of  several  of  the  more  distinguished 
ecclesiastics  of  his  time^  and  is  best  known  as  the  founder 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  John  at  Colchester.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  fix  with  exactitude  the  time  at  which  Philip 
de  Thaun  flourished ;  for  one  of  the  two  poems  by  which 
he  is  known  must  have  been  written  before  the  year  1120^ 
and  the  other  after  1121. 

These  two  poems  are  chiefly  interesting  as  valuable 
documents  of  the  Anglo-Norman  language.  As  poetical 
compositions  they  have  little  merits  and  deserve  no  higher 
character  than  that  of  rhyming  prose.  They  are  written 
in  lines  of  twelve  syllables^  the  middle  of  each  line  rhyming 
with  the  end.  The  first  of  these  poems^  entitled  the  Livre 
des  Creatures,  is  a  treatise  on  astronomy  as  far  as  it  was 
cultivated  by  the  priesthood  as  a  means  of  calculating  the 
moveable  times  and  seasons  observed  by  the  Church. 
The  author  appears  not  as  an  original  writer^  but  as  a 
mere  compiler  and  translator  from  the  older  treatises  on 

*  It  appears  that  Tun,  or  Bun^  was  the  common  form  in  French  and 
Anglo-Norman  for  Eado  ;  William  of  Newbury  says  of  a  person  of  that 
name,  Budo  is  dicebatnr  .  .  •  .  ita  dementatns,  ut  quum  sermone  Gallico 
Eun  diceretor,  &c.    W.  Newbr.  De  Rebus  Anglicis,  lib.  i.  c.  19. 

t  Eudoniy  qui  erat  migor  domus  regis,  quem  nos  Tulgariter  senescallum 
Td  dapiferum  Tocamus.  Historia  Fundat.  Abbat.  S.  Johan.  Colecest.  printed 
2&  the  MonaitiGon,  toI.  IV.  p.  607  >  last  Edit. 
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the  Compotus  of  Bede^  Helperic^  Turchil,  and  Gerland. 
He  informs  us  that  he  composed  this  book  for  the  use  of 
the  priests  of  his  time,  and  from  the  terms  in  which  he 
speaks  of  them  we  may  conclude  that  many  of  them  were 
not  able  to  study  this  science  in  the  Latin  of  the  origi- 
nal writers.     The  second  poem  of  Philip  de  Thaun,  his 
Bestiary^  is   also   translated   and   compiled  from   Latin 
originals.     It  is  a  book  of  natural  history  as  that  subject 
was  then  treated,  consisting  of  brief,  often  fabulous,  de- 
scriptions   of  animals,  with  long  moralisations,  in  which 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  animals  are  interpreted 
to  represent  symboUcally  the  mysteries  and  doctrines  of 
the  Church.   This  mode  of  considering  objects  of  animated 
nature  was  very  popular  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.    The  authorities  which  Philip  de  Thaun  cites 
most  frequently  are   two   Latin   tracts,  which  he   calls 
Physiologus   and   Bestiarius ;    but,   as    several   different 
treatises  on  the  same  subject  were  published  under  each 
of  those  names^  it  is  not  quite  certain  to  which  of  them 
he  refers.     The   account   of   the  unicorn    (here   called 
mono8cero8)y  one  of  the  shortest  chapters,  will  best  convey 
to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  language  and  style  used  by 
Philip  de  Thaun  in  his  poems,  as  well  as  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  treats  natural  history. 

Monosceros  est  beste,  un  corn  ad  en  la  teste, 
Pur  9eo  ad  si  k  nun,  de  buc  ad  fa9uny 
Par  pucele  est  prise,  or  oez  en  quel  goise. 
Quant  horn  le  volt  cacer  e  prendre  *]  enginner, 
Si  vent  horn  al  forest  U  sis  repairs  est ; 
Lk  met  une  pucele  hors  de  sein  sa  mamele, 
E  par  odurement  monosceros  la  sent ; 
Dune  vent  k  la  pucele,  e  si  baiset  sa  mamele, 
£n  sun  devant  se  dort,  issi  vent  k  sa  mort ; 
Li  hom  survent  atant,  ki  I'ocit  en  dormant, 
U  trestut  vif  le  prent,  si  fait  puis  sun  talent. 
Grant  chose  signefie,  ne  larci  ne  V  vus  die. 
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Monosceros  Grin  est,  en  Franceis  tin  com  est : 

Beste  de  tel  baillie  Jhesu  Crist  signefie ; 

Un  den  est  e  serat  e  fud  e  parmaindrat ; 

Ed  la  Yirgine  se  mist,  e  pur  horn  chain  i  prist, 

£  por  Tirginited  pur  mustrer  casteed  ; 

A  yirgine  se  pamt  e  yirgine  le  concent, 

Yirgine  est  e  serat  e  taz  jurs  parmaindrat. 

Or  oez  brefment  le  signefiement. 

CestQ  beste  en  yert^  nus  signefie  D^ ; 

La  yirgine  signefie  sacez  Sancte  Marie ; 

Par  sa  mamele  entent  sancte  eglise  ensement ; 

E  pnis  par  le  baiser  9eo  deit  signefier, 

Que  horn  qnant  il  se  dort  en  semblance  est  de  mort : 

D^s  cum  horn  dormi,  ki  en  la  cruiz  mort  snfri, 

E  sa  destructiun  nostre  redemptiun, 

E  sun  trayeillement  nostre  reposement, 

Si  decent  D4s  diable  par  semblant  cuyenable  ; 

Anme  e  cors  sunt  un,  issi  fud  D^s  ")  hom, 

E  9eo  signefie  beste  de  tel  baillie. 

Several  manuscripts  of  the  Livre  des  Creatures  of  Philip 
de  Thaun  have  been  preserved,  but  only  one  copy  of  the 
Bestiary  is  known  to  exist.    Both  have  been  printed. 

Edition. 

Popular  Treatises  on  Science  written  during  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  English.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright.  8yo. 
London,  1841.  pp.  20 — 73,  Li  Liyre  des  Creatures,  by  Philip  de  Thaun. 
pp.  74 — 131,  The  Bestiary  of  Philip  de  Thaun.  Each  accompanied 
with  a  literal  translation  in  English. 


ROGER  INFANS. 

RoGER;  who  for  some  reason  or  other  (perhaps  for  his 
precocity  of  learning)  obtained  the  appellation  of  Infans, 
and  to  whom  Leland  without  any  reason  has  given  the 
name  of  Yonge,  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  as 
a  mathematician  of  the  old  school  at  the  era  when  the 
Arabian  sciences  were  beginning  to  be  introduced.  The 
only  work  he  is  known  to  have  written  is  a  treatise  on 
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the  Compotus^*^  in  which  he  appears  to  haye  enlai^ed 
and  improved  on  the  labours  of  bis  predecessors.  Tanner^ 
following  Wood,  has  fallen  into  an  error  with  regard  to 
the  date  at  which  he  lived,  and  appears  to  have  con- 
founded him  with  Roger  of  Hereford,  He  tells  us  him- 
self that  his  treatise  on  the  Compotus  was  published  in 
1124.t  He  says  in  his  preface  that  at  the  time  he  com- 
posed this  work,  he  had  been  occupied  several  years  in 
teaching^  and  he  complains  of  the  envy  and  jealousy  to 
which  he  was  exposed.  The  chief  authorities  he  quotes 
are  Gerland  and  Helperic,  whom  he  frequently  corrects. 
He  informs  us  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  book  he  was 
a  young  man.  In  the  preface,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  portion,  he  gives  us  some  account  of  his  motives  for  the 
compilation  of  a  treatise  on  the  Compotus. 

Prttfatio  magUtfi  Rofferi  Tufantii  in  Cfompoiwm, 

Cum  non  sit  hamanse  beneyolentiee  rem  pluribus  Bed,  quod  magU  est,  dn- 
gulifl  necessariam  infin  terminos  facilitatis  includere,  de  compoto,  quamTis 
difficillimum  sit  tantae  rei  a  virU  summis  saepe  et  diligenter  tractate  «liquid 
noTi  addere,  led  et  presomptuoaum  Tideatur  juTenem  tot  aeaum  acrtpta  ra- 
tractare,  multomm  tamen  petitionibus  quoa  ad  hoo  hvrjua  adentitt  iratavit 
ezcellentia  scribere  compellor.  Hoe  namqae,  ut  asaerit  Timsva  Platonis, 
in  beneficio  oculomm  seminarium  totius  extitit  philoaophia,  quia  prino  con- 
siderata  mirabili  motuum  ac  tempomm  Tarlatione  ae  ereiit  ad  Uberrimaa 
humanse  natorte  excellentias,  sermonem  videlicet  ac  rationem  exomandas ; 
aermonem  quidem  scientia  recte  loquendi  vel  scribendi  ad  intelligentiam, 
argute  vero  disserendi  ad  fidem,  ornate  decorandi  ad  persuaaioDem ;  aed  et 
rationem  ipsam,  ut  sicut  cuncta  numero,  pondere,  et  menaura  conaistunt, 
ita  homm  trium  acientiia  ad  rerum  naturam  iuTestigandum  et  superiorum 
et  iDferiorum  penrexit.    Necnon  et  ipsa  theologia,  quse  est  de  creatoria  cog- 

*  The  only  copy  known  to  exist  ia  in  the  Bodleian  library,  MS.  Dtgbj, 
No.  40,  fol.  21,  r«.,  where  it  oommenoea  witk  the  rubric  (in  a  hand  of  tbe 
thirteenth  century),  Prtefatio  magiatri  Roger!  Infantia  in  Compotum. 

t  MS.  Digby,  No.  40,  fol.  50,  f>, 

X  Sed  et  otium  quod  mihi  contingit  pro  regimine  aeholtrum  quibna  jam 
pluribua  annia  deaudayi,  et  pro  deatrictione  rei  ftuniliaria  quod  non  leeile 
relinquit  me  immemorem  soi»  midebam  in  stadendo  mihi  quam  «liis  eon- 
fumere. 
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pitiojif ,  happ  iAH  tanquam  da  ezimU  irtiaio  ftftronoioia  aium  cbfit  por- 
tionem,  non  solum  libi  sed  omni  yite  tarn  commmii  qnam  ptudios»  majdme 
neoaaiitatem.  Hano  tameii  tanUB  ezcdlentis  seientiam  aatrelogli  natnnB 
mpariorvia  aeareta  nM^tiMupqw  ^VP  9^  qii4Ba  ataHanuw  qartLUutinftn  inftttir 
l^ten,  compotumqae  ab  iUa  certitadine  moltuni  diacrepare  rep^rieatjOfi 
fUaam  ab  omni  philoaophica  diadplina  abjidendam  arbitrantur.  Sed  et 
pompatiat»  intoi  aetaaqvam  inteatina  pmlia  eommoYiiiUayiiatafaUavalgafwa 
^oippQtnm  i  ava  aqbtiUtate  diacrepaatiam,  auigiaqiii  aanauii»  oplpiaaam 
qiiam  ratlonia  Teritatem  ^seqoentem  abjicionty  contra  yulgarea  naturaleiv 
a  aensibna  amotam  aoliqne  rationi  patentem  Tanam  Inanemqae  identlam, 
«Wii  Mc  oflvlia  Ti4ift  bm  Muia  nuXMtt  appaUaAt. 


HILARIVS. 

A  POET  of  this  name^  belonging  to  the  earlier  half  of 
the  twelfth  century^  has  left  a  3mall  collection  of  light 
pieces  in  Latin  rhynMI»  wbioh  ora  i^eaerved  in  a  ma- 
nuscript now  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Royale  at  Paris. 
Different  allusions  in  these  poema,  and  the  names  of  the 
friends  to  whom  some  of  them  are  addressed^  or  who  are 
commemorated  in  thep,  afford  the  strongest  reasons  for 
believing  their  author  to  hav^  been  an  Englishman.  He 
appears  to  have  left  bia  native  land  in  order  to  become  a 
disciple  of  Abelard^  who  also  is  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
poems.  It  was  addressed  to  that  philosopher  on  the  oc- 
caaion  oi  his  temporary  reliremeBt  from  his  school  about 
the  year  1125^  and  is  tiie  only  one  of  them  Ae  date  of 
whioh  we  are  aUe  to  fix.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
all  theae  poeme  were  written  in  France. 

The  poems  of  Hilarius  consist  of  three  scriptural  dramas^ 
and  a  number  of  shorter  pieoes  addressed  to  his  friends 
of  both  sexes.  They  are  all  written  in  rhyming  verse^  in 
a  style  more  or  less  playfolj  and  some  of  them  are  inter* 
spersed  with  lines  of  French.    The  dramas^  the  subjects 
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of  which  are  a  miracle  of  St  Nicholas,  the  rusing  of 
Lazarus,  and  the  history  of  Daniel,  are  the  first  rude  out- 
lines of  the  mysteries  and  miracle  plays  of  a  later  age, 
and  on  that  account  possess  considerable  interest.  The 
smaller  poems  are  chiefly  addressed  to  religious  persons, 
and  are  of  a  serious  character,  although  one  or  two  appear 
to  be  nothing  less  than  love  songs.  The  style  is  that  of 
most  similar  productions.  The  following  lines  from  the 
poem  in  praise  of  Caliastrum  (Chalautre-Ia-Petite,  in  the 
diocese  of  Sens)  exhibits  Hilarius  in  his  best  vein. 

Regum  aulas  atque  palada 
Clericorum  aequant  hospitia ; 
Sunt  nimirum  loca  regalia, 
Non  eremi  vastee  mapalia. 

Vinetumque  multum  et  fertile 
Vinum  confert  firmum  et  nobile ; 
Nee  Falemum  est  comparabile, 
Nee  gustavit  Silenus  simile. 

Fontis  quoque  susurrans  rivulus, 
Per  quern  alte  videtur  calculus, 
Pegasteo  nimirum  semulus, 
Voluptatis  accedit  cumulus. 

Fons  sincerus,  fons  indeficiens, 
Pons  per  solem  siccari  nesciens, 
Ad  quern  tendat  doctrinam  sitiens, 
Inde  bibaty  et  erit  sapiens. 

The  first  stanzas  of  the  poem  to  Peter  Abelard  will 
show  the  manner  in  which  Hilarius  mixes  French  with 
his  Latin ;  he  alleges  the  indiscretion  of  a  servant  as  the 
cause  of  the  misunderstanding  between  Abelard  and  his 
scholars. 

Lingua  servi,  lingua  perfidise, 
Rixe  motus,  semen  discordiae, 
Quam  sit  prava  sentimus  hodie, 
Subjacendo  gravi  sententise. 

Tort  a  tert  not  U  mettres. 
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Lingua  send,  noatniin  discidium, 
In  nos  Petri  commovit  odium. 
Quam  meretur  ultorem  gladium, 
Quia  nostrum  extinjdt  studium ! 
Tort  a  vers  noi  /t  mestre. 

In  the  following  lines  from  the  same  piece^  Hilarius 
speaks  of  himself  in  a  manner  which  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  at  this  time  he  was  not  a  young  man. 

Heu  1  quam  crudelis  est  iate  nuncius 
Dicens,  **  Fratres,  exite  oitius  : 
Habitetur  yobis  Quinciacus ; 
Alloquin  non  leget  monachus.'' 
Tort  a  vers  nos  li  mestre. 

Quid,  Hilari,  quid  ergo  dubitas  ? 
Cur  non  abis  et  yillam  habitas  ? 
Sed  te  tenet  diei  brevitas, 
Iter  longum,  et  tua  gravitas. 

Tort  a  vers  nos  ii  mestre. 

Ex  diverso  multi  convenimus, 
Quo  logices  fons  erat  plurimus ; 
Sed  discedat  summus  et  minimus, 
Nam  negatur  quod  hie  qusesivimus. 
Tort  a  vers  nos  li  mestre. 

We  may  cite  as  another  specimen  of  the  lyric  talents  of 
Hilarius  a  few  lines  from  a  poem  addressed  to  an  English 
lady  named  Rosea. 

Ave,  splendor  puellarum, 

generosa  domina, 
Gemma  micans,  sidus  clarum, 

speciosa  femina, 
Qus  pr«ceUis,  et  non  parum, 

mulierum'  agmina, 
Bonum  ingens,  bonum  rarum, 

mea  lege  carmina. 

Crede  mihi,  cum  natura 

»  te  primo  composuit, 
Ad  probandum  sua  jura 

te  mundo  proposuit. 
Dotes  multas,  bona  plura 

tibi  ijuidem  tribuit ; 
Et  quid  posset  sua  cura 

prudenter  ezhibuit. 
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Te  prodviit  geDerontt 

pmntm  BObUltiif 
Te  prodoiit  ipeeioMai 

bodgBft  mithrttM } 
Te  seyamn,  te  joeomi 

doctriiUB  frugiUtai ; 
Komen  taam  signat  rosam, 

et  eoee  virgfaiitaf . 

The  manuscript  containing  the  only  copy  known  of  the 
poems  of  Hilarius  remained  long  buried  in  the  obscurity 
of  private  libraries.  It  was  used  by  Duchesne^  in  1616^ 
and  by  Mabillon  in  1713^  after  which  it  was  entirely  lost 
sight  of  till  it  was  offered  for  sale  at  Paris  in  the  library 
of  M.  de  Rosny  in  1837^  and  bought  for  the  Bibliotheque 
Royale.  Duchesne  published  the  poem  on  Abelard  in  his 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  great  scholastic  writer* 

SdiHtm. 

Hilarii  Versus  et  Ludi.  Lnteti»  Parisiorom,  1838,  ISmo,    Edited  hj  M* 
Champollion-Figeac. 


ATHELARD  OF  BATH. 

Athelard*  is  the  greatest  name  in  English  science 
before  Robert  GrossetSte  and  Roger  Bacon.  His  name 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  was  of  Saxon  blood. 
He  was  bom  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  first  quitted  England  to  study  in  the  schools 
of  Tours  and  Laon.  In  the  latter  place  he  opened  a 
school;  and  had  among  other  disciples  his  nephew,  to 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  affectionately  attached. 
But  Athelard^s  love  of  knowledge  was  unsatisfied  with 

*  In  the  Latin  MSS.  he  is  caUed  AdeUrdut,  d  being  the  letter  which  in 
Latin  afforded  the  nearest  «pproiiBMtloii  M  iSbn  Mund  of  the  Engliih  iS, 
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the  state  of  tdence  in  Franecf,  and  he  left  his  sdiool  and 
crossed  the  Alps  to  Salerno^  from  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,*  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  he  went  to  study  among  the  Arabs  m  the  East. 
Bagdad  and  Egypt  were  then  the  seats  of  Arabian  learning* 
On  his  arriral  in  his  native  country  after  an  absence 
of  seven  years,  the  throne^  he  tells  us,  was  occupied 
by  Henry  I. ;  f  and  one  of  the  first  books  he  published 
after  his  arrival,  being  dedicated  to  William  bishop  of 
Syracuse,  must  have  been  written  before  1116.  the  date 
of  that  prelate's  death.  This  tract,  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  Judgment  of  Hercules  by  the  Grecian 
Prodicus,  and  which  is  entitled  De  eodem  et  diverso,  is  an 
allegory,  in  which  Athelard  justifies  his  passion  for  the 
sciences;  he  introduces  Philosophy  and  Philocosmia  (or  the 
love  of  wordly  enjoyment)  as  appearing  to  him  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire  in  the  form  of  two  women,  when  he  was  a 
student  at  Tours,  and  disputing  for  the  possession  of  his 
affections^  until  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Fhiloso*- 
phy,  drove  away  her  rival  with  disgrace,  and  entered  on  the 
path  of  learning  with  that  ardour  which  induced  him 
subsequently  to  seek  instruction  even  among  the  distant 
Arabs.  It  appears  that  after  his  return  from  his  travels 
he  opened  a  school,  probably  in  France  or  Normandy^ 
where  he  taught  the  Arabian  sciences.  These  were  still 
new  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  were  decried  by  many, 
and  among  others  as  it  seems  by  Athelard's  nephew. 
Athekrd  wrote  one  of  his  most  popular  works,  the  Quau^ 
tiones  NaturdleSy  to  oppose  this  prejudice,  and  to  give  a 

*  Atheltnl  de  Eodem  et  DiTerso»  sub  flne»  cited  by  Jovrdaio,  lUcherches 
eritiqiiet  nir  les  Traductions  d'Aiistote,  p.  300. 

t  Cum  in  Angliam  nuper  redierim  Henrico  Willelmi  Anglis  imperante, 
qmim  a  patrii  canaa  itudii  din  me  ezceperam,  occnrras  amiconim  et  jocon- 
dna  mfhi  ftiit  et  eommodas.  Dedicat.  Natural.  Qu»it.  MS.  Cotton.  Galba, 
E.  iv.  fol.  314. 
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specimen  of  the  doctrines  on  natural  history  which  he  had 
brought  home.  He  reminds  his  nephew  how,  seven  years 
before,  when  he  had  dismissed  him  (then  a  mere  youth) 
with  his  other  disciples,  it  had  been  agreed  between  them 
that  he  would  himself  go  and  seek  the  learning  of  the 
Arabs,  and  that  his  nephew  should  in  the  meantime  make 
himself  master  of  all  the  science  which  could  be  found 
among  the  Franks.*  In  reply,  the  nephew  is  made  to 
express  a  distaste  for  his  uncle's  Saracenic  doctrines,  and 
for  the  extravagant  terras  in  which  he  spoke  of  their 
superiority  over  the  old  studies  of  the  western  schools.f 
Athelard  then  proceeds  to  defend  his  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  provokes  his  nephew  to  propose  what  were 
considered  some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  natural 
history.J  In  the  following  passage  taken  from  the  sixth 
chapter  of  this  treatise,  which  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
his  style,  Athelard  describes  briefly  the  principle  of  the 
school  of  natural  philosophy  which  he  was  founding,  and 
which  was  more  perfectly  developed  at  a  later  period  by 
the  great  lord  Bacon. 

N,  De  istis  quae  puerilia  sunt,  Terisimilia  mag^  quain  necessaria  dixisti. 
Quare  ad  ipsam  animaliam  naturam  ascendamus  ;  ibi  enim»  at  animus  mihi 
pnesagiti  scnipulum  tibi  innectam.  jf.  De  animalibua  difficilis  est  mea 
tecum  discertio.     Ego  enim  aliad  a  magistris  Arabicis  ratione  dace  didici,  ta 


*  Meministi  nepos  quod  septeonio  jam  transacto,  cum  te  in  Gallicii  stadiia 
pene  pucrum  juzta  Laudisdonum  una  cum  ceeteris  auditoribus  meis  dimise- 
rim,  id  inter  nos  convenisse,  ut  Arabum  studia  ego  pro  posse  meo  scrntarer, 
tu  yero  Gallicarum  sententianim  inconstantiam  non  minus  adquireres.  MS. 
Cotton,  ib. 

f  Quia  cum  Saraccnorum  sententias  te  ssepe  exponentem  auditor  tan- 
tum  notaverim  earumque  non  paucee  satis  fuliles  mihi  videantur. . . .  Quippe 
ct  illos  impudice  extoUis,  ct  nostros  detractionis  modo  inscitia  invidiose 
arguis. 

X  Hoc  tamen  vitato  incomraodo,  ne  quis  me  ignota  proferentem  ex  mea  id 
sentcntia  facere,  verum  Arabiconim  studiorum  sensa  putet  proponere  • .  •  • 
Quare  causam  Arabum  nou  meam  agam. 
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Tero  aliud  auctoritatiB  pictura  captus  capiatrum  aequeria.  Quid  enim  alind 
auctoritas  dicenda  est,  qaam  capistram  ?  Ut  bruta  quippe  animalia  capistro 
quolibet  ducuntor,  nee  quo  ant  quare  dacuntur  discernnnt,  restemque  qua 
tenentur  soltun  seqanntar,  sic  non  paucos  Testrmn  bestial!  credvlitate  captot 
ligatosque  aactoritas  scriptomm  in  pericolom  ducit.  Unde  et  qnidam  nomen 
anctoritatis  sibi  usorpantei  nimia  scribendi  licentia  osi  sunt,  adeo  nt  pro 
▼eris  falsa  bestialibna  Turis  insiniiare  non  dnbitaTerint.  Car  enlm  chartaa 
son  impleas»  cur  et  a  tergo  non  scribas,  cum  tales  fere  hujus  temporis  audi- 
tores  habeas,  qui  nullam  sibi  judicii  rationem  exigant,  tituli  tantum  no- 
mine yetusti  confidant  ?  Non  enim  intelligunt  ideo  rationem  singulis  datam 
esse,  ut  inter  Terum  et  falsum  ea  prima  judice  discernatur.  Nisi  enim  ratio 
judex  uniyersalis  esse  deberet,  frustra  singulis  data  esset.  Sufficeret  enim 
praescriptorum  scripture  data  esse  uni  dico  vel  pluribus,  csteri  eorum  institu- 
tis  et  auctoritatibus  essent  contenti.  Amplius,  ipsi  qui  auctores  Tocantnr 
non  aliunde  primam  fidem  apud  minores  adept!  sunt,  nisi  quia  retionem 
secuti  sunt,  quam  quicunque  sentiunt  vel  negligunt,  merito  csed  habendi  sunt. 
Neque  enim  id  ad  YiTum  reseco,  ut  auctoritas  me  judice  spernenda  sit ;  id 
autem  assero,  quod  prius  ratio  inquirenda  sit,  ea  inventa  auctoritas  si  adjacet 
demum  subdenda  est.  Ipsa  yero  sola  nee  fidem  pbilosopbo  facere  potest,  nee 
ad  hoc  adducenda  est.  Unde  et  logic!  locum  ab  auctoritate  probabilem  non 
necessarium  esse  consenserunt.  Quare  si  quid  aliud  a  me  amplius  audire 
desiderasy  retionem  refer  et  recipe.  Non  enim  ego  ille  sum  quem  pellis  pic- 
tura pascere  possit.  Omnis  quippe  litere  meretrix  est,  nunc  ad  hos  nunc  ad 
illos  affectus  exposita.  N,  Sit  sane  ut  postulas,  cum  mihi  rationabiliter 
opponere  facile  sit,  neque  Arebum  tuorum  auctoritates  sequi  tutum  sit. 
Stet  igitur  inter  me  et  te  ratio  sola  judex,  ut  sit. 

The  manner  in  which  Athelard  speaks  of  the  reception 
of  the  Arabian  sciences  seems  to  show  that  they  were 
then  quite  new  among  the  Christians  of  the  West^  and  to 
contradict  the  opinion  founded  on  a  legend  preserved  by 
William  of  Malmsbury,  that  they  had  been  introduced 
long  before  by  Qerbert.  We  know  nothing  more  of 
Athelard's  personal  history,*  His  celebrity  was  great  in 
after  times^  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  Vincent  of 
Beauvais  gives  him  the  title  of  Philosophus  Anglorum. 
Athelard's  writings  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  popu- 

*  The  date  of  Athelard's  death  is  unknown.  Mr.  Hunter  is  incUned  to 
think  he  may  be  the  Adelardus  de  Bada  mentioned  in  the  pipe  roll  as  resid- 
ing in  England  in  1130.  This  is,  however,  at  the  least  very  doubtful ;  the 
name  was  Tery  common  in  England,  and  I  think  it  hardly  probable  that  our 
Athelard  would  haye  been  resident  here  at  that  time. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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larity.  We  may  divide  ihem  into  two  classes ;  original 
works  and  translations  from  the  Arabic.  Among  the 
former  are, 

1.  The  treatise  De  eodem  et  diverso  already  mentioned, 
of  which  the  only  copy  known  to  exist  is  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  at  Paris.*  It  is 
written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  nephew,  and  dedi- 
cated to  William  bishop  of  Syracuse. 

2.  Tanner  mentions  a  tract  with  the  somewhat  similar 
title  of  De  sic  et  non  sic,  which  he  says  commenced  with 
the  words,  Memi$Usii  ex  quo  incepimus. 

8.  The  QtuBstiones  NattiraleSy  of  which  there  are  many 
manuscripts  existing  under  a  great  variety  of  titles.  This 
treatise  was  printed  apparently  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tury.  It  is  written,  as  already  intimated,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Athelard  and  his  nephew,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Richard  bishop  of  Bayeux  (1 108 — 1133).  In  this 
tract  Athelard  gives  his  opinions  on  various  physical  ques- 
tions concerning  animals,  man,  and  the  elements»  At  the 
conclusion  he  promises  a  treatise  on  higher  philosophical 
subjects,  De  initio  et  initiis. 

4.  Reffulte  Abaci.  This  tract,  on  a  subject  which  since 
the  time  of  Gerbert  had  employed  the  pens  of  a  multitude 
of  mathematicians,  was  perhaps  one  of  Athelard's  earliest 
writings.  It  is  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  the  Library  of 
Leyden,  where  it  is  preceded  by  a  short  preface  con- 
taining Athelard's   name,t   and  without  the  prefisu^  or 

•  No.  S389.  An  analysis  of  thie  treatise  is  giyen  by  Jourdain,  RoolMnlMi 
critiques  snr  les  Traductions  d*Aristote,  pp.  285—300. 

t  MS.  Scaliger,  No.  I.  The  preface  is  as  follows  :—AdeIarda8  phi- 
losophorum  assecla  ultimus  H.  suo  salutem.  Cum  inter  nonnulla  fercula 
philosophise  mens»  apposita  nobis  dextrorsnm  soUtarlls  dlacambentibus, 
prozimi  conTivie  de  parte  secvnda  tripliciter  snmerent,  et  me  de  qnadrillda 
lance  panca  ori  tuo  instillante  omnia  fkstidlus,  qnippe  qutt  ab  alils  seposfta 
et  hactenus  intemptata  tibi  Tideres,  Pytagorium  antidotum  ante  prvlibastl. 
Perhaps  H  should  be  N  (nepoti  suo).    The  tract  itself  begini  with  the 
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name  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bibliotii^que   Royale  at 
Paris.* 

5.  A  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe^  evidently  taken  from 
Arabian  irriters.  A  copy  is  preserred  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.t  Leland,  who  sometimes  speaks  rather  extrava- 
giEtntly  of  the  style  of  the  medieval  writers^  calls  this  '^  U* 
bellum  argutum^  numerosum^  rotundam»^'  It  is  certainly 
the  one  of  Athelard's  works  which  least  merits  that  cha- 
racter. 

6.  Problemata»  Leland  mentions  a  work  of  Athelard's 
under  this  title  which  he  had  seen  in  the  library  of  the 
Frandscatis  at  London^  but  which  had  afterwards  dis- 
appeared. 

7.  De  septem  artibus  liheralibus.  Tanner^  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Boston  of  Bury,  mentions  a  work  of  Athelard^s 
bearing  this  title,  written  partiy  in  prose  and  partly  in 
verse,  and  cotinmencing  with  the  words,  Sapenumero  est 
a  pkihsaphis. 

8.  A  treatise  on  the  Compotus,  mentioned  by  Tanner 
as  having  formeriy  been  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of 
Stamford. 

9.  Tanner  states  that  a  tract  is  indicated  in  the  old  table 
of  contents  of  a  manuscript  in  the  King's  Library  under 
the  title  Liber  magistri  Adelardi  BathonienH»  qui  dicitw 
Mappm  chvkuUif  but  the  tract  itself  had  been  torn  out.:t 

worcb,  Pytagorici  vero  hoc  opus  composuerunt,  et  ea  quse  magistro  buo  Og- 
tagora  docente  andierant»  fiec. 
•  M8. 1^1.  Rojale,  Fonda  de  St.  Viotor,  No.  533. 
t  MS.  Anmdel,  No.  377,  fol.  69,  y». 

X  Athelard'a  worlca  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  acci- 
dents of  this  kind.  I  am  inftirmed  by  M.  Chaslefl,  that  the  old  table  of 
content!  of  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Avranches  contains  the  following  titles 
of  tracts  which  have  been  torn  out : — 

Astronomioorum  prestigiorum  Thebidis  secundum  Ptolomeum  et  Her- 
metem  per  Adelardum  Bathoniensem  ex  Arabico  translatus  liber  nnus. 
Isagoga  minor  Japharis  mathematici  in  astronomiam  per  Adelardum 
Bathoniensem  ez  Arabico  sompta,  liber  unus. 

h2 
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The  most  important  of  Athelard^s  translations  from  the 
Arabic  was, — 

1.  llie  Elements  of  Euclid.  This  became  the  text  book 
of  all  succeeding  mathematicians.  The  manuscripts  of 
Athelard's  Euclid  are  numerous.  It  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished with  a  commentary  under  the  name  of  Campanus, 
and  printed  at  Venice  as  early  as  1482.  Mr.  Halliwell 
has  mentioned  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the  com- 
mentary also  was  in  reality  the  work  of  Athelard.*  Dr. 
Dee  possessed  a  manuscript  which  contained  translations 
of  Euclid's  Optics  and  Catoptrics  imder  the  name  of  Athe- 
lard.f    Athelard  also  translated  the  following  works, — 

2.  The  hagoge  minor  Jqfaris  mathematici  in  Astrono^ 
miam.  There*  is  a  copy  of  this  work  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  J 

3.  Ezich  Elkauresmiy  hoc  est,  tabuhe  Chawaresmiae  ex 
Arabico  tradiictcs,  A  translation  of  the  Kharismian  tables. 
There  is  a  copy  of  this  also  in  the  Bodleian  library.§ 
Leland  mentions  a  work  translated  from  the  Arabic  by 
Athelard  under  the  title  Erith  Elcharetmi,  which  Bale 
and  Boston  of  Bury  give  more  correctly  Ezich-Jafarim  or 
Ezich'Ja/aris :  it  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Zydj 
Djafar,  and  was  probably  only  another  name  for  the 
Kharismian  tables. 

4.  The  Prastigia  astronomica  ThebidiSy  which  formerly 
existed  in  a  manuscript  of  the  library  of  Avranches,  indi- 
cated in  a  note  on  the  preceding  page. 

Perhaps  some  other  tracts  of  Athelard  exist  in  manu- 
scripts as  yet  unexamined;  or  pass  as  anonymous  treatises. 
M.  Jourdain  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  him  a  piece  en- 

*  See  Halliwell's  Rara  Mathcmatica,  p.  57,  where  an  account  is  giycn 
of  the  principal  MSS.  of  Athelard's  Euclid, 
t  Dr.  Dec's  Diary,  edited  by  Halliwell,  p.  07. 
:  MS.  Digby.  No.  68,  fol.  121. 
$  MS.  Hatton,  No.  112. 
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titled  Liber  imbrium  secundum  IndoSy  preserved  in  the 
Biblioth^que  Royale  at  Paris.* 

Edititmt, 

Seqnitur  tabula  istios  libelli. .....     Incipit  prologos  Adelardi  BathonieniU 

in  soas  questioneg  naturales  perdifficiles.  At  the  end,  Expliciunt  ques- 
tiones  naturales  Adelardi  Bachoniensis.  Laua  deo  et  yirgini,  AMEN. 
Qui  petit  occultas  rerum  agnoscere  causas  Me  videat,  quia  sum  Uevii 
explanator  earum.  4to.  without  other  title,  or  the  name  of  place  or 
date,  but  printed  in  an  early  shaped  Gothic  type.  There  are  two  dif- 
ferent editions  answering  to  this  description,  the  one  evidently  a  reprint 
of  the  other.    They  are  both  in  the  British  Museum. 

Martene  and  Durand,  Thesaurus  Noms  Anecdotorum.  Tomus  I.  Lutet. 
Paris,  1717,  fol.  col.  291.    The  preface  to  the  Naturales  Qusestiones. 

Jonrdain,  Recherches  Critiques  sur  Page  et  I'origine  des  Traductions  Latines 
d'Aristote.  Paris,  1819.  Syo.  pp.  494 — 497.  The  dedication  and 
commencement  of  Athelard's  treatise  De  eodem  et  diverso. 


SIMEON  OF  DURHAM. 

All  that  we  know  of  Simeon  is  that  he  was  a  monk  of 
the  monastery  of  Durham^  where  he  held  the  office  of 
precentor.  His  history  of  the  kings  of  England  closes  with 
the  year  1129,  soon  after  which  date  it  is  probable  that  he 
died.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  original  talent, 
for  he  is  not  only  said  to  have  published  Turgot's  History 
of  Durham  under  his  own  name,  but  a  large  portion  of 
his  own  history  of  the  kings  of  England  is  a  literal  copy  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Florence  of  Worcester.  Simeon's  compi- 
lation is  however  valuable  for  many  details  of  northern 
history,  taken  from  sources  which  are  no  longer  known. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  peculiar  style  of  such  a  com- 
piler as  this,  who  makes  so  free  with  the  property  of  others. 
The  following  observations  on  the  death  of  the  Scottish 
king  Malcolm,  in  1093,  are  perhaps  his  own. 

Rex  Scottorum  Malcholmus  et  primogenitus  filius  ejus  Eadwardus  cum 
multis  aliis  in  Northymbria,  die  festintatis  sancti  Bricii»  a  militibus  Rod« 

*  MSS.  Bibl.  Roy.  Nos.  7316  and  7339. 
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berti  Northimbronim  comitis  occisi  lant.    In  cojui  mmrte  jmtitlft  judiciBtIs 
Dei  aperte  consideratur,  at  videlicet  in  lUa  proTind*  enm  soil  interirrt» 
quam  sepe  ipse  vastare  avaritia  stimulante  consneyit ;  qmnqnies  namqne  illim 
atroci  depopulatione  attrivit,  et  miseros  indigoias  in  servitntem  redigendos 
abduxit  captivos.  Semel  Eadwardo  regnante,  qoando  Tosti  comes  Eboracen- 
llf  profectuf  Romam  luerit.     Itemm  regnante  WUlidmo,  qvmdo  «Hm 
CliYtlandam  depopvlatns  eat.    Tertio  regnante  eodani  rege  WlHielmo  nsqne 
Tjnam  progreasus,  post  c«de8  hominnm  et  concremationes  looonua  mnlta 
earn  pnsda  reyertitar.     Chiarto  regnante  WiUielmo  joniore,  cum  tois  eopiis 
infinitis  usque  Ceastram»  non  longe  a  Dunelmo  sitam,  perrenit,  annso  in- 
tendens  ulterius  progredi ;  sed  adunata  contra  eum  militari  SMnn  non  multa 
metn  ipso  citins  reTcrtitur.    Quinto  cum  omni  quo  potnit  ezereitn  In  ulti- 
mam  deductums  desolationem  Northymbriam  inTasit,  sed  juctn  inmen  Alne 
perimitur  onm  primogenito  suo  Eadwardo,  quern  hteredem  regni  post  se 
disposuerai.    Exercitus  illius  vel  gladiis  confoditur,  Tel  qui  gladios  fbgerant 
inundatione  fluminum,  qua  tunc  pluTiis  biemalibus  phts  solito  conqreyennt, 
«biorpti  sunt.    Corpus  yero  regis,  cum  suorum  nullus  remaneret  qui  tern 
illud  cooperiret,  duo  ex  indigenis  carro  impositum  In  Tynemutiie  sepdierunt. 
Sicque  factum  est  at  ubi  multos  vita  et  rebus  et  libertate  priTayerat,  ibidem 
ipse  Dei  jadicio  vitam  simul  cum  rebus  amitteret.    Cajus  morte  cognita, 
regina  Scottorum  Margareta  tantn  affecta  est  tristltiai  ut  subito  magnam 
incideret  infinnitatem.     Nee  mora,  presbyteris  ad  se  accersitis,  ecclesiam  in- 
travik,  eisque  peccata  sua  confessa,  oleo  se  perungi  coekstique  Biuniri  yintioo 
fecit,  Deum  assiduis  et  precibus  intentissimis  ezorans,  ut  in  hac  senunnoaa 
yita  diutius  illam  vivere  non  permitteret.     Nee  multo  tardius  exaudita  est. 
Nam  post  tres  dies  occisionis  regis,  sohita  camis  yinculis,  ut  ereditur  «4 
gaudia  transiyit  aetemse  salutis.    Quippo  dum  yiyeret  jiwtiti«,  pncis,  d 
caritatis  cultrix  extitit  deyota,  frequens  in  orationibus  corpus  yigilijs  et 
jejuniis  macerayit,  ecclesias  et  monasteria  ditavit,  seryos  et  ancillas  Dei 
dilexit  et  bonorayit,  esurientibus  panem  frangebat,  nudos  yestiebat,  omnibM 
peregrinis  ad  se  yenientibos  hospitia,  yestimenta,  et  alimenta  pnsboMi  ti 
Deum  tota  mentc  diligebat.    Qua  mortua  Dufenaldum  regis  Malcholmi 
fratrem  Sootti  sibi  in  regem  elegerunt,  et  omnes  Anglos  qui  de  curia  regis 
extiterunt,  de  Sootia  expulerunt. 

Twyaden^  who  gaye  an  edition  of  Simeon's  edition  of 
Turgot,  and  of  his  history  of  the  English  kings^  also  printed 
a  letter  from  Simeon  to  Hugh  dean  of  York^  containing  an 
account  of  the  archbishops  of  that  see. 

Editunu, 

Historise  Anglican»  Scriptorcs  X  ...  ex  Vetustis  Manuscriptis  nunc  pri- 
mum  in  lucem  editi.  (by  Twysdcn)  Londini,  1652,  fol.  coll.  1—58, 

Simeonis,  monacbi  Dunelmensis,  Historia  de  Dunelmensi  Ecclesia. 

coll.  75*82,  Epistola  Simeonis  monn^m  •  •  .  «d  Hvgonem  decanmn 
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EbonotpMn  d«  arohieplieoiiifl  EboracL -*- ecU.  85^S56,  SiniMma 
DunelmensiB  Historia  de  gestis  reg:am  Angloram. 

Symeonifl  monacbi  Dunhelmensis  Libellus  de  exordio  atque  procunn  Dnn- 
hfllBMiitit  fc^lMHi.  C«i  pnemittttw  rerereodi  Tin  Thomae  Rud  enidU» 
diifVMitKH  in  qiuiprobatar  noBTurgotui»,  ted  Symeoseiii  ftiisse  Tenm 
hojoB  libelli  auctorem.  E  codice  MS.  perantiquo  in  Bibliotheca  pub- 
lica  Episcoponun  Dunhelmeiisiam  descriprit  ediditque  Thomas  Bedford. 
▲cMdiut,  pneter  afia,  ex  codioa  Historiae  DuBhelmenaiiim  epiaoopo- 
riua  Coatiniiatio :  ot  libellua  de  iigoata  Texatioiie  WUWlnu  I.  epiacopi, 
niinc  primum  editua.    Londini,  1 733.    8yo. 

CoUecdon  of  Hiatoiiana  edited  by  order  of  the  Record  Commiaaion,  vol.  I. 
yip.  645— $88,  SUaaonla  Diimelmenaia  Hiatoria  de  Geatia  Ragum  Anglo* 
ram»  ab  A.D.  DC  JCYI.  aduiqae  A.D.  DCCCC.LVIL 


GILBERT  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

This  prelate^  who  from  the  diversity  of  his  learning 
obtained  the  title  of  Gilbertus  Universalis^  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Bretagne.*  He  appears  among 
the  clergy  of  Auxerre  as  early  as  the  year  1110,  when  his 
name  occurs  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  a  deed  of  the  abbey 
of  Fleury,  with  the  title  of  maffistevy  which  seems  to  show 
that  he  then  directed  the  schools  of  Auxerre,  as  we  know 
he  did  those  of  Nevers  when  he  was  called  to  the  bishopric 
of  London  in  1 127.t  We  know  little  further  of  his  history, 
except  that  he  died  at  an  advanced  age  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Alps,  in  his  way  to  Rome.  TTie  date  of  Gilbert's 
death  appears  to  be  somewhat  doubtful ;  Wharton  X  places 
it  on  the  10th  of  August,  1134;  but  the  oontinuator  of 
Florence  of  Worcester  gives  1138  as  the  year  of  his  decease, 
and  an  authority  quoted  by  Leknd  fixes  it  in  1139.§ 

*  Richard  of  Poitlera,  ap.  Martene,  Ampl.  Col.  vol.  ▼.  col.  1 17S. 

t  Hiat.  Lit.  de  Franoei  torn.  zi.  p.  336. 

X  Da  Epifc.  Loadon,  p.  51. 

§  Conf.  Tanner,  Biblioth.  p.  318,  and  Godwin,  de  Epiie* 
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Even  the  character  of  bishop  Gilbert  is  diflFerently 
represented.  St.  Bernard^  who  corresponded  with  him, 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  exemplary  poverty  and 
of  his  charity ;  *  while  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  was 
also  his  contemporary,  charges  him  with  avarice  and  extor- 
tion, and  says  that  a  vast  sum  was  found  in  his  treasury 
after  his  death,  which  was  seized  by  the  king,  because  he 
died  without  a  testament.  The  old  writers  are,  however, 
unanimous  with  regard  to  his  great  learning.  The  au- 
thor just  pited  declares  that  there  was  not  his  equal  in 
science  on  this  side  of  Rome.t  Yet  the  only  writings 
attributed  to  him  are  a  gloss  on  the  whole  Bible,  said  to 
have  been  composed  while  he  resided  at  Auxerre,  which 
the  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France  speak  of 
as  being  extant  in  the  last  century ;  and  glosses  on  some 
detached  books  of  Scripture,  viz.  the  Lamentations,  the 
Psalter,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon. 


AILMER. 

AiLMEK,  Aelmer,  or  Ealmer  (the  name  is  differently 
spelt)  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ascetic  writers  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  L  All  we  know  of  his  personal 
history  at  present  appears  to  be  that  he  was  made  prior 

*  Epist.  S.  Beniardii  Ep.  xxiv. 

t  Quid  memorem  GUlebertnm  cognomine  UniTersalem,  episcopum  Lun- 
doniensem  ?  Non  fait  ad  usque  Romam  par  ei  scientia.  Artibns  erat  eni- 
ditissimuB,  theoria  singularis  et  unicus  ;  fama  igitur  Celebris  et  splendidua. 
Qnaproptcr  dam  scholas  regeret  in  Niyernis  Galliae,  ad  summum  Lundoniae 
sacerdotium  Tocatus  est,  et  ezoratus  accessit.  Qui  magna  expectatione  bus- 
ceptuSy  coepit  aTaritise  crimine  deseryire :  multa  perquirens,  pauca  largiens. 
Moriens  siquidem  nihil  divisit.  Sed  infinitam  thesauri  copiam  rex  Hen- 
ricus  in  ejus  delitiis  inyenit.  Ocrese  etiam  episcopi  aUro  et  argento  refertK 
In  fiscum  regium  allatvc  sunt.  Unde  vir  summse  scientiae  ab  omni  populo 
habitus  est  pro  stultissimo.  Henr.  Hunt.  Epist.  ad  Walterum,  ap.  Wharton, 
Angl.  Sac.  p.  698. 
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of  Canterbury  in  1128^  and  that  he  died  on  the  11th  of 
May,  1137.*  Few  of  his  writings  are  now  preserved, 
unless  they  lie  concealed  in  some  of  the  cathedral  libraries. 
A  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  library,  now  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire,t  contained  his  epistles  to  different 
monks  of  his  house  or  neighbourhood ;  and  another  copy 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.]: 
His  other  works  were,  a  book  of  sermons  or  homilies,  and  a 
treatise  in  five  books,  De  exercitiis  spiritualis  v%t<By  both 
which  works  were  seen  by  Leland  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Augustine  at  Canterbury ;  and  different  treatises,  entitled, 
De  bono  vitcs  claustralis,  Recordationes  beneficiorum  Dei, 
Contra  ht^fus  mundi  miserias,  De  inquisitione  Dei,  and  De 
absentia  vultus  Dei,  enumerated  by  Bale,  who  gives  the 
first  words  of  each. 


Minor  Writers  op  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Radulph  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  whom  John  of  Bromton  calls 
Radulph  de  Turbine,§  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  homilies  still  extant.  ||  We  learn  from  William 
of  Malmsbury,^  that  he  had  been  first  a  monk,  and  after- 
wards successively  subprior,  prior,  and  abbot  of  S^es,  in 
Normandy,  from  whence  he  was  driven  by  the  tyranny  of 
Robert  de  Belesme.  On  his  arrival  in  England  he  lived 
as  a  guest  in  different  abbeys,  and  in  the  household  of 

**Scc  WhartOD,  Angl.  Sacr.  yoI.  i.  p.  137. 

t  Otho  A.  XII. 

t  MS.  Oale,  Trin.  Coll.  Cant.  O.  10,  16. 

I  See  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i,  p.  762. 

It  In  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  MS.  Laud,  D.  49. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  de  Pontif.  lib.  i.  p.  330,  who  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
hia  episcopate.  It  is  not  probable  that,  as  Tanner  seems  to  have  supposed, 
he  was  the  same  person  as  the  Radulph  monk  of  Caen,  who  accompanied 
Lanfranc  to  England,  and  was  made  abbot  of  Battle, 
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archbishop  Ansehn,  with  whom  he  had  becD  on  teniui 
of  intimacy  in  his  youth,  until  the  death  of  bishop  Gtrndnlf 
in  1108,  when  Ansehn  obtained  for  him  the  biahoprie  of 
Roches'ter,  whence,  six  years  afterwards,  he  was  elected  to 
sooeeed  his  patron  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  died 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1122.  William  of  Mahnsbury» 
who  was  his  contemporary,  bears  witness  to  his  piety,  his 
learning,  and  his  liberality.*  Several  letters  of  this  prelate^ 
chiefly  relating  to  Eadmer,  are  printed  in  the  Gonctfia  of 
Wilkins.t  Much  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  the  diaputae 
with  lliurstan  of  York  concerning  the  primacy. 

Nicholas  prior  of  Worcester  is  only  known  to  us  as  the 
writer  of  two  tracts  or  letters  addressed  to  Eadmer,  on 
the  claims  of  the  archbishops  of  York  to  primacy  over  the 
Scotish  bishopric  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  on  the  mother  of 
king  Edward  the  Confessor.J  Nicholas  was  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood,  and  had  been  baptised  by  bishop  Wulstan, 
whose  favour  he  enjoyed  until  that  prelate^s  death.  After 
having  received  his  earlier  lessons  in  literature  from  Wul- 
stan's  own  lips,  Nicholas  was  sent  to  Canterbury  to  profit 
by  the  teaching  of  Lanfranc,  where  probably  he  became 
acquamted  with  Eadmer.  He  was  made  prior  of  Worces* 
ter  under  bishop  Theulph,  who  succeeded  Sampson  in  the 
see  of  Worcester  in  1115.  Nicholas  died  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1124.  William  of  Malmsbury,  to  whom  we  owe  all 
our  information  concerning  Nicholas,  frequently  cites  his 
oral  testimony  in  his  life  of  Wulstan,  and  describes  him  as 

*  Religione  impar  nnlli,  peritia  literanun  magni&ca  poUens,  affabilitate 
certe  facile  omnium  primus,  qui  fortunanun  ampUtudine  nihil  plna  «cqui- 
sierit,  nisi  ut  plus  benefacere  posset  quibos  yellet.    W.  Malmsb.  ib,  p.  332. 

t  Wilkins,  Concil.  vol.  i.  pp.  394—396. 

t  Preserved  in  MS.  Corp.  Chr.  Collie,  Cambridge»  No.  371»  arts.  3 
and  4.  The  one  relating  to  the  primacy  of  the  bishopa  of  York  ii  printed 
in  the  AogUa  Sacra,  toI.  ii.  pp.  S34<— 336. 
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a  man  whoM  seal  for  learning  had  done  much  towards 
introducing  a  taste  for  letters  among  the  monks  of 
Worcester.* 

Oboffrey^  (NT,  according  to  some,  8tephen,t  dean  of 
Landaff}  was  brother  of  Urbanus^  who  had  been  made 
bishop  of  Landaff  in  1  i07>  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  He 
was  present  at  the  translation  of  the  remains  of  St  Dabri-» 
oiua  in  1 120.  He  is  known  chiefly  by  a  life  of  the  Welsh 
MintlWaTus  or  Teilo ;  but  is  said  to  hare  also  compiled, 
at  the  request  of  his  brother,  the  Register  of  the  Church 
of  Landaff,  which  has  been  rocentiy  published. 

BdiHotu. 

AiflUtesi.  (E4i(ed  by  H.  WbsrtoB.)  PVfieewdiL  Und.  1691,  foL 
pp.  663-— 666,  Vita  S.  Teliayi  episcopi  lAndaTeniif,  authore  Galfrida 
aMas  Stephaao  Landarensi. 

Ha  Uhu  LuubvcBsta,  liyAr  l^tto,  o»  tbaaiMleBt  regUtor  of  the  Ca^edral 
thnrc^  #f  l4la«daff ;  froi»  MSS.  in  th»  librariM  of  Hengwr^  a^d  of 
Jeiva  College,  Oxford :  with  an  English  Trana^tion  and  explanatorj 
notes,  by  the  Rey.  W.  J.  Rees.  Pnbllshed  for  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society. 
UasatTiry,  1S4(K    a^o. 

Contemporary  with  Geoffrey  of  Landaff,  lived  another 
writer  of  the  same  class>  Bsnediot  monk  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Gloucester,  to  whom  we  owe  a  life  of  8t.  Dubricius.  As 
in  that  work  he  deseribes  the  translation  of  the  remains  of 
I>uhri(^u%  which  took  place  in  1120,  it  is  supposed  that 
hie  life  of  X>ubrieiu3  was  pubHshed  shortly  after  that 
date  ;t  but  we  have  no  other  information  respecting  him* 

Edition. 
Aai^  aMNu    (Cdllad  by  Henry  Wharton.)    Fun  secnnda.    tend.  16.91, 


•tt^m^"-^^^ 


•  W.  Malmsb.  de  Vit.  S.  Wulstani,  lib.  iii.  c.  17,  ap.  Wharton,  Angl« 
Sac. 

t  la  tbt  title  to  hiabook  in  MS.  Cotton.  Veapas.  A.  xiy.ha  is  spokea  of 
as  GUfrido»  i.  e.  Stephano,  Urbani  Landavensis  episcopi  fratri. 

t  WUrtODi  AsgUa  Sacra,  vol.  il.  p.  xxriL  (Pnefot.) 
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fol.  pp.  644 — 661.    Vita  S.  Dubridi  Archiepiscopi  Urbia  Legiomiin. 
Authore  Benedicto  monacbo  Clandiocestrensi. 

Another  literary  Welsh  bishop  of  this  period,  although 
by  birth  a  Scotchman,  was  David  of  Bangor.     It  appears 
that  he  left  his  native  country  in  search  of  learning,  and 
settled  at  Wurzburg,  in  Germany,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  who  made  him  one  of 
his  chaplains.    Henry,  having  succeeded  his  father  in  1 106, 
continued  his  hostilities  against  the  pope,  and,  invading 
Italy  in  1111,  made  the  sovereign  pontiff  his  captive,  and 
forced  him  to  concede  his  demands  relating  to  the  German 
churches.     David  was  employed  by  the  emperor  to  write 
the  history  of  this  expedition,  in  which  William  of  Malms- 
bury  informs  us  that  he  exhibited  too  much  partiality  for 
his   imperial   patron  ;*  a  circumstance  which  probably 
has  hindered  it  from  being  preserved,  for  neither  this  nor 
any  other  of  his  writings  are  now  known  to  be  extant. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  island,  David  was  made  bishop 
of  Bangor  in  1120.    He  is  mentioned  by  the  continuator  of 
Florence  of  Worcester  as  being  alive  in  1125,  after  which 
we  have  no  information  relating  to  him.      Bale,  with- 
out any  apparent  authority,  attributes  to  him  three  other 
works  under  the  titles,  Magistratuum  insiffnia,  lib.  i.,  Apo* 
loffium  ad  Casarem^  lib.  i.,  De  Regno  Scottorum,  lib.  i. 
Dempster  states  incorrectly  that  there  were  some  of  his 
works  amongst  the  manuscripts  of  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Cambridge-t 

We  may  add  to  the  foregoing  list  of  minor  writers  Gil- 
bert archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  to  which  office  he  was 

*  Sed  iter  illud  ad  Romam. . . .  David  Scottas  Bancornensis  episcopal 
exposuit,  magis  in  regis  gratiam  quam  historicum  deceret  accliTUS.  W. 
Malmsb.  de  Hist.  Reg.  lib.  v.  p.  166. 

t  See  Tanner,  and  tbe  continuator  of  Florence  of  Woroeiter,  ad  an.  1195* 
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appointed  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln^  who  died  in  the 
beginning  of  1 123.  He  was  succeeded,  probably  on  his 
death,  by  Roger,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Chester  in  1 125). 
Gilbert  is  only  known  to  us  through  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
who  says  that  he  had  written  in  verse  and  in  prose.* 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Geoffrey,  a  Norman 
scholar  of  the  University  of  Paris,  was  invited  to  England 
by  Richard  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  to  superintend  the  school 
of  Dunstable.  He  there  composed  a  play  of  St.  Katharine 
{ludum  S.  Katherinai),  written  without  doubt  in  Latin^ 
which  was  acted  by  his  scholars,  and  he  borrowed  copes 
from  the  sacrist  of  St.  Alban's  to  dress  the  characters.f 
This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  a  dramatic  piece  acted  in 
England.  In  1119,  Geoffrey  was  elected  abbot  of  St. 
Alban's.     He  died  in  1146. 

Two  archbishops  of  York  during  this  reign  enjoyed 
some  literary  reputation.  Thomas  of  Bayeux,  the  nephew 
of  the  first  archbishop  Thomas,  after  being  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains,  was  made  archbishop  of  York  in  1109, 
and  died  in  1114.  He  is  said  to  have  imitated  his  uncle  in 
composing  hymns  for  the  public  service  of  the  church,  and 
Bale  also  attributes  to  him  an  Officiarium  ^usdem  ecclesicB* 

Thurstan,  his  successor,  was  one  of  the  few  English 
clergy  of  that  age  who  were  elevated  to  dignities  in  the 
church.  He  had  been  previously  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's 
and  one  of  the  king's  chaplains.  On  his  election  he  re- 
vived the  old  dispute  concerning  the  primacy,  and  after 
much  trouble  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  in  1119,  with- 

*  Bachingeham  prnposait  Alaredom  parvumi  cui  successit  GislebertoBi 
yersibiis  et  prosa  et  habitu  curialissimusy  quibos  saccessit  Rogerus  jam  Ces« 
irenris  episcopal  effectus.  Henr.  Hunt.  Epist.  ad  Waltemm,  ap.  Angl. 
Sac.  Yol.  ii.  p.  696.  Tanner  enters  Gilbert  in  his  Bibliotheca  under  the 
name  Doreadiua  {GilbertutJ, 

t  Matth.  Paris,  Yit.  Abbat.  p.  56.  Conf.  Warton,  Hist,  of  English  Poetry, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  cxii. 


^ 
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out  hftving  taken  the  oath  of  submission  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury.  But  the  king  and  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury were  with  difficulty  compelled  by  the  threats  (rf 
the  pope  to  allow  him  to  take  possession  of  his  see.*  On 
the  21st  of  January  1140,  Thurstan  resigned  the  ardi» 
bishopric^  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Pontefiract»  where 
he  died  on  the  5th  of  February  following.  He  wrote  a 
long  epistle  to  William  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
origin  of  Fountains  abbey,  which  is  printed  in  the  Mo- 
nasticon.  His  Constitutio  de  debitii  ckricarum  d^fimdo^ 
rwn  was  printed  by  Wilkins^f  Bale  attributes  to  him  two 
other  works,  De  stto  primatu  ad  Cafuetum  pt^Mtn,  lib.  i. 
and  Contra  juniarem  Anselmum,  lib»  i*,  which  perhapil 
never  existed. 

Stephen,  abbot  first  of  Whitby  and  afterwards  of  St. 
Mary's  at  York,  has  left  a  short  history  of  the  foundation 
of  the  last-mentioned  abbey,  which  is  printed  in  the  MoAas- 
ticon,  imder  the  name  of  Simon  of  Warwick.  The  writers 
of  the  Literary  History  of  France  have  stated  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  this  man  was  a  native  of  Britany  or 
Normandy :  he  was  the  friend  of  Alan,  son  of  Eudo,  duke 
of  Britany.  He  went  to  Whitby  in  1078,  and,  behig 
driven  thence  with  his  monks  by  the  persecutions  of  Wil- 
liam de  P^rcy,  he  established  himself  at  York  in  1088,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death  in  1112.  He  was  in  favour 
with  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus,  and  the 
latter  was  a  patron  of  his  abbey  of  York.  J 

•  See  W.  Malmab.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  275,  and  Godwin  de  Epitoopis. 
Ordericas  Vitalis,  p.  856. 
t  Condi.  Mag.  Brit,  et  Hib.  voL  i.  p.  412. 
t  See  the  HUt.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  z.  p.  16. 
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ORDERICUS  VITALIS. 

Obdbricus  was  born^  as  he  informs  us>*  on  the  I7tb 
of  Febmarj^  1075^  at  the  village  of  Attingesham  (now 
Atcbam)»  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn^  about  three  miles 
from  Shrewsbury.  His  father  Odelerius  was  a  married 
priest^  Mid  quitted  his  native  city  of  Orleans  to  aoccmi* 
pany  Roger  de  Montgomery  to  England,  who  presented  him 
to  the  church  of  Shrewsbury.  The  child  was  bi^tisBed  by 
Orderictts,  the  priest  of  Attingesham,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived his  name.  At  the  age  of  five  years  he  was  en* 
trusted  to  the  oare  of  another  priest  named  Siward,  to  be 
instmoted  in  the  rudiments  of  learnings  and  remained 
with  him'  till  his  tenth  year,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  caie  of  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Raynald,  who  carried 
him  to  Normandy  in  1085,  for  the  purpose  of  dedi- 
califig  him  to  a  monastic  life  in  the  abbey  of  Ouche 
(UtiGUm)  or  St.  Evroult  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieux.  He 
soon  made  rapid  advances  in  the  favour  of  his  abbot  Mai- 
neriua,  and  of  all  the  brotherhood;  his  education  was 
entrusted  to  the  subprior,  John ;  and  in  1086  he  received 
the  tonsure  and  the  monastic  habit,  on  which  occasion  he 
changed  his  name  of  Ordericus  for  that  of  Vitalis,  the 
saint  on  whose  festival  he  became  a  monk.  He  was 
ordained  a  sab-4eacon  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  dea» 
con  two  years  later.  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  his 
thirty^third  year,  a.  d.  1107,  he  was  made  a  priest.    A 

*  At  «Imi  begiBsing  of  tlie  afth  book  of  bit  hiftMy.    AU  oir  matoriala  Ibr 
tbe  life  of  Ordeiiciu  are  fonnd  in  bie  own  writings. 
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considerable  portion  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been 
spent  in  collecting  materials  for  his  History^  and  it  seems 
that  he  visited  England  several  times  with  this  object.* 
All  that  we  know  relating  to  his  death  is  that  it  must 
have  occurred  subsequently  to  1143,  as  events  of  that 
year  are  mentioned  in  his  writings. 

The  thirteen  books  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  as  he 
has  entitled  it,  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  (for  he  is  generally 
cited  by  both  names,)  exhibit  many  marks  of  having  been 
composed  at  different  periods,  and  also  of  having  been 
retouched  subsequently  to  their  first  publication.  The  first 
two  books  form  in  themselves  a  complete  work,  consisting 
of  a  chronicle  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  his  own  time,  in 
which  Ordericus  dwells  chiefly  on  the  history  of  the  church. 
This  portion  of  the  history,  which  was  commenced,  as 
he  tells  us,  at  the  desire  of  his  abbot  Roger,  and  there- 
fore previous  to  the  year  1123  (when  he  resigned),  is  dedi- 
cated to  his  successor,  abbot  Guarin,  who  died  in  1137 ;  it 
was  probably  completed  in  1136,  at  which  date  the  second 
book  concludes.  Yet  before  the  last  paragraph  we  find 
an  account  of  events  which  happened  in  1138  and  1139, 
and  under  the  date  1136  is  an  allusion  to  the  captivity 
of  king  Stephen  in  1 141  •  These,  as  well  as  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  a  chronology  of  the  popes,  brought  down 
to  the  year  1 142,  must  have  been  added  to  the  original 
compilation  at  a  later  period. 

It  is  clear  that  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books, 
also  formed  originally  a  distinct  work.  They  contain  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  the  Normans  in  England,  France, 
and  Apulia,  down  to  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror, 

*  He  speaks,  on  one  occasion ,  of  having  examined  an  historical  book  at 
Worcester.  Unum  eonim  [codicum]  Wigornie  yidi  in  Anglia.  lib.  iii.  iub 
fine.  He  also  yisited  Croyland,  of  the  history  of  which  he  gires  some 
details. 
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with  that  of  most  of  the  Norman  bishoprics  and  monas- 
teries. These  three  books  were  also  dedicated  to  the 
abbot  Guarin.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  published 
before  any  other  portion  of  the  work ;  for  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  book  Orderic  speaks  of  having  written 
previously  no  more  than  two  books  (the  third  and  fourth 
of  his  work  as  it  now  stands)^  and  calls  that  he  was 
then  commencing  the  third.*  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
book  the  author  tells  us  that  he  was  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue his  work  by  the  approaching  rigours  of  winter ;  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  book  he  states  that  he 
had  then  been  a  monk  forty-two  years,  which,  by  com- 
parison with  the  other  dates  he  gives  us  connected  with 
his  own  life,  proves  that  he  wrote  that  book  in  the  year 
1128.  The  sixth  book  appears  to  have  been  written,  or 
at  least  completed,  about  the  year  1135. 

The  third  part  of  the  work,  consisting  of  the  remaining 
seven  books,  continues  the  history  from  the  death  of 
William  the  Conqueror  to  a.d.  1141.  It  commences  with 
a  brief  chronology  of  the  kings  of  France  to  the  time  of 
William^s  death.  This  part  of  the  work  appears  to  have 
been  composed  at  different  periods,  perhaps  in  fragments, 
which  were  afterwards  joined  together  and  revised.  The 
ninth  book  appears,  by  internal  evidence,  to  have  been 
written  in  1129.  In  the  tenth  book,  which  ends  with  the 
year  1101,  we  find  allusions  connected  with  the  year 
1 133.  The  twelfth  book  was  written  in  1138,  for  Orderi- 
cus states  there  that  Hugh  de  Montfort  had  been  in  prison 
fourteen  years  at  the  time  he  wrote  it,  and  we  know  that 
that  nobleman  was  committed  to  prison  in  1 1 24.     In  the 

*  Jam  duos  opitnlante  Deo  libellos  edidi,  quibus  de  raparatione  sedia 
Boctrae  et  de  tribus  abbatibas  nostrU. . . .  Amodo  tertium  ab  anno  in* 
caniationis  Dominic»  M^lxx^v"  Ubcllum  exordiar.  Ord.  Vit.  Hilt.  Ecd. 
lib.  T.  $1. 
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same  book  Ordericus  applies  a  prophecy  of  Meriin,  and 
quotes  it  in  the  words  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth ;  this 
must  have  been  added  after  the  publication  of  Geoffrey'i 
version  of  Meiiin's  prophecies,  which  appeared  some  time 
before  the  same  writer's  History  of  the  Britons. 

On  the  whole,  the  thirteen  books  of  Ordericus  Vitalis 
form  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  old  historical  works. 
The  earlier  part  of  his  compilation  is  neaiiy  all  taken  from 
the  common  authorities  for  ecclesiastical  history,  which,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  the  historians  of  his  own  time  and  of 
the  ages  which  immediately  preceded  it,  he  seems  to  have 
sought  and  used  with  great  diligence ;  but  he  is  rich  in 
original  information  on  the  history  of  Normandy  and 
England,  during  the  period  which  followed  the  accession  of 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  English  throne.  The 
greatest  faults  of  Ordericus  as  a  writer  are  his  want  of 
system  and  method,  and  his  frequent  episodes  and  in- 
terruptions. He  is  also  often  inaccurate,  even  in  the 
events  of  his  own  time,  in  dates  and  in  minor  detuls ; 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  he  gives  different  dates  for 
the  same  event  in  different  parts  of  his  book,  an  error 
into  which  he  was  liable  to  fall  by  his  desidtory  manner 
of  writing.  His  Latinity,  without  possessing  any  great 
excellency,  is  that  of  a  man  of  learning  and  education. 
The  following  is  his  account  of  the  coronation  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 

Denique  anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  Mlxyiio  [i.  e.  1066*]  indictione  t*. 
in  die  natalis  Domini,  Angli  Lundonia  ad  ordinandum  regem  ooaveneniBt, 
et  Normannonim  turme  circa  monasterium  in  armis  et  equia  (ne  qoid  doli 
et  seditionis  oriretur)  pnesidio  disposite  faerunt.  Adelredus  itaqne  archie- 
piscopns  in  baailica  Sancti  Petri  apoatolomm  principis,  qnc  Westmonat- 
terium  nuncupatar,  nbi  Eduardus  rex  yenerabiliter  humatos  quiescit,  in 
prKgentia  pneaolum  et  abbatum,  procenimque  totias  regni  Albioniiy  Goil- 


*  Aooording  to  the  style  of  computation  mod  by  Ordflridu, 
Day  was  the  first  day  of  the  year  1067. 
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lenntim  duoem  Nonnaimoram  in  regem  Anglonim  consecrarit,  et  ^Kadema 
reginm  eaj^  egos  impoanit.  Interea,  inatigmnte  Satana,  qui  bonia  omnibus 
contrariua  est,  importuna  res  utriqne  populo,  et  portentum  futnne  calami- 
tatis,  ex  improviso  exortam  est.  Nam  dum  Adelredos  prsesul  alloqueretur 
Anglos,  et  Groisfredns  Constantinienaia  Normannos,  an  concederent  Guil- 
lelmum  regnare  super  se,  et  universi  consensum  hilarem  protestarentor  una 
▼oee,  non  unzus  linguae  locuttone,  armati  milites,  qui  eztrinsecus  erant  pro 
BQorum  tttitione,  mox  ut  Tociferationem  gaudentisin  ecclesia  populietignotse 
linguK  strepitum  audiemnt,  rem  siniatram  arbitrati,  flammam  «dibua  im- 
prudenter  injecerunt.  Currente  festinanter  per  domos  incendio,  plebs  quse 
in  ecclesia  Isetabatnr  perturbata,  et  multitudo  virorum  ac  mullerum  diversK 
dignitatis  et  qualitatis  infortunio  perurgente  celeritur  basilicam  egressa  est. 
Soli  prsesules  et  pauci  clerici  cum  monachis  nimium  trepidantes  ante  aram 
perstiterunt,  et  offidum  consecrationis  super  regem  yehementer  trementem  vix 
peregerunt,  aliique  pene  omnes  ad  ignem  nimis  furentem  cucurrerunt,  quidam 
ut  vim  foci  firiliter  occarent,  et  plnres  ut  in  tanta  perturbatione  sibi  predas 
diriperent.  Angli  factionem  tam  insperate  rei  dimetientes  nimis  irati  sunt, 
et  poate*  Normannoa  aemper  auapectos  babuerunt,  et  infidos  sibi  dgudicantes 
ultionis  tempus  de  ds  optarerunt. 

Dr.  Lippenbei^,  who  has  given  a  particular  and  detailed 
account  at  tiie  historical  work  of  Ordericus,  and  of  the 
aouToes  of  his  information,*^  observes  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  very  little  known  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Cam- 
den, in  his  Collection  of  Historical  Writers,  printed  &om 
a  manuscript  at  Caen  an  anonymous  piece,  under  the  title 
De  WilUeliBo  Conquestare  FragmefUumy  which  is  nothing 
m^ore  than  a  portion  of  the  seventh  book  of  Ordericus 
Vitalis.  The  entire  work  was  first  printed  in  the  collection 
of  Duchesne  in  1619^  but  no  person  had  undertaken  a 
separate  edition  before  the  very  excellent  one  now  in 
progress  of  pubUoation  by  M.  Le  Prevost. 

Ediiiona. 

HistoriK  Kormannorum  Scriptores  Antiqui.  •  •  •  Ex  MSS.  Codd.  omnia 
fere  nunc  primum  edidit  Andreas  Duchesnius  Turonensis.  Lutetise 
Faridomm,  1619.  fol.  pp.  331—9^5.  Orderici  Vitalis  Angligenie, 
coenobii  Uticensis  monacbi,  Historise  Ecdesiastice  libri  xiii. 

Orderid  Vltalia  Angligense,  coenobii  Uticensis  monachi,  Historise  Ecdesi* 
astiete  libri  trededm ;  ex  yeteris  codicis  Uticensis  collatione  emendaTit, 


*  Oeichichte  von  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  378—393. 
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et  Buas  animadTersiones  adjecit  Augustus  le  Prevost.  Tomns  Primus. 
Parisiisi  1838.  Tomus  Secundus.  ib.  1840.  In  the  course  of  publication 
by  the  Society  de  PHistoire  de  France. 

Tranihiion» 

Orderic  Vital,  Histoire  de  Normandie.  4  vols.  8to.  Paris,  1825 — 1827. 
Translated  by  M.  Louis  Dubois,  and  forming  the  twenty-fifth  and  fol- 
lowing volumes  of  the  '  Collection  des  Mdmoires '  published  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Guizot. 


ROBERT  DE  RETINES. 

The  first  Englishman  after  Athelard,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  who  travelled  among  the  Arabs  to  indulge  his 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  science  was  Robert  de  Retines.* 
Leland  tells  us,  but  without  stating  any  authority,  that  he 
studied  first  in  England,  and  that  he  afterwards  travelled 
through  France,  Italy,  Dalmatia,  and  Greece,  into  Asia, 
where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Arabic  language, 
and  then  returned  to  Spain.  At  present  we  have  no 
authority  extant  for  supposing  that  he  obtained  his  know- 
ledge of  Arabic  elsewhere  than  in  the  latter  country,  where 
be  formed  a  close  friendship  with  another  zealous  scholar, 
Hermann  the  Dalmatian,  and  they  appear  to  have  studied 
the  Arabian  sciences  together  at  Evora.  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable, abbot  of  Cluny,  began  about  this  time  to  show  his 
religious  zeal  against  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed,  and 
determined  to  visit  Spain  in  order  to  obtain  more  exact 

*  In  the  MSS.  the  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Ketines,  perhaps  by  a  mere 
error  of  the  scribe.  He  seems  to  have  been  confounded  with  a  Robert 
KetenCi  or  de  Ketene,  who  lived  more  than  a  century  later.  Some  modem 
writers  have,  without  any  reason,  called  him  Robert  of  Reading  :  I  believe 
they  are  wrong  in  supposing  his  name  to  have  any  connection  with  that 
town. 
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information  on  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Arabs ;  he 
found  our  two  philosophers  studying  *  astrology*  at  Evora, 
and  by  offers  of  a  great  reward  he  prevailed  upon  them  to 
quit  for  a  time  their  favourite  pursuits  in  order  to  trans- 
late the  Koran.*  This  work  they  completed  to  his  satis- 
faction in  the  year  1143,t  at  which  time,  or  immediately 
after,  as  we  learn  from  the  abbot  Peter's  letter,  Robert 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Pampeluna«  We  know  no- 
thing more  of  his  history.  Pits  states,  apparently  from 
mere  conjecture,  that  he  died  at  Pampeluna  in  1 143.  The 
date  is  probably  quite  incorrect.  In  the  preface  to  the 
translation  of  Ptolem/s  Planisphere  by  Hermann,  and 
which  was  probably  written  some  time  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  translation  of  the  Koran,  Hermann  speaks  of 
his  friend  Robert,  and  in  a  manner  which  would  almost 
lead  us  to  believe  that  he  had  some  share  in  this  work 
also.t 
Although  the  translation  of  the  Koran  was  the  joint 

*  Interpretantibus  scilicet  Tiris  atriusque  Unguis  peritis,  Roberto  Rete* 
nenti  de  Angliai  qui  nunc  Papilonensis  ecclesise  archidiaconus  est,  Her- 
manno  quoque  Dalmata,  acutissimi  et  literati  ingenii  Scholastico ;  quos  in 
Hispania  circa  Hiberum  astrologicse  arti  studentes  inyeni,  eosque  ad  hsec 
faciendum  multo  pretio  condnxi. — Peter's  Letter  to  Bernard  of  Clairraux, 
introductory  to  the  Summa,  or  brief  treatise»  on  the  Mohammedan  religion , 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  translated  by  Peter  of  Toledo  and  a  monk  of 
Cluny,  also  called  Peter.  M.  Jourdain,  Recherches  Critiques  sur  les  Tra- 
ductions d'Aristote,  p.  101,  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  supposing  that 
Peter  had  any  share  in  the  translation  of  the  Koran. 

t  We  learn  this  from  the  conclusion  of  the  book, — Illustri  gloriosoque 
Yiro  Petro  Cluniacensi  abbate  pracipiente,  tuus  Angligena  Hobertus  Rete- 
nensis  librum  istum  transtulit,  anno  Domini  iicxliii,  Anno  Alexandri 
Mcccdii,  anno  Alhigerse  Dzzxrii,  anno  Persarum  quingentesimo  undecimo. 

t  Tuam  itaque  Tirtutem  quasi  propositum  intuentes  speculum,  ego  et 
unicus  atque  illustris  socius  Rodbertus  Retenensis,  nequitise  displicere  licet 
plurimum  possit,  perpetuum  habemus  propositum,  cum,  ut  Tollius  meminit, 
misera  sit  fortuna  cui  nemo  inviderat.  MS.  Reg.  Paris.  No.  7377,  b. 
This  preface,  which  is  not  found  in  the  printed  editions,  is  addressed  to 
his  *  preceptor  Theodoricus,*  probably  a  Spaniard  in  whose  school  the  two 
friends  pursued  their  studies. 
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work  of  Robert  and  Hermann,  the  prefatory  epistle  is 
written  in  the  name  of  the  former  only.  Robert  de  Re- 
tines  gives  the  following  account  of  the  sentiments  with 
which  it  was  undertaken.  The  work  itself  is  a  tolerably 
literal  translation  from  the  Arabic. 

Unde  quaDquam  te  velut  alumnum  et  hsredem  lapientic  cohors  sapiCB- 
tium  circumflua  constipet,  suas  manus  tvda  nntibiu  benigne  confereni ; 
quorum  conventu  mc  minime  dignum  adhuc  lentio :  yestmrn  tamen  mimu* 
culum,  puteum  praesignatum  pandens,  saltern  semel  non  oblique  tmia  peitpi- 
cax  intuitus,  quseso  dignetur  aspicere.  Quanquam  enim  in  effragili  falcitiim 
ingeniolo  plura  preecesserunt  incommoda,  turn  hinc  eloquii  penoria,  ilfiiic 
scientiae  tenuitas,  turn  id  quod  ad  nil  agendum  est  effioadiu,  aeoontife  fide- 
Ucet  negligcntifequo  mater  desperatio  multiplex  ob  tranalationia  noatre  vilan 
et  dissolubilem  ac  incompaginatam  materiam,  pro  sui  modo  pronoSi  Arabioo 
tantum  scmoto  vclamine,  tuee  magestati  pnebendam,  non  minus  tamen 
obnize  tuum  obsequium  aggreBSus  sum :  confisus  nil  effectu  qnassari,  quo 
tuum  votum  ignc  divino  plenum  adspirat.  Lapidos  igitur  et  ligna,  nt  tium 
delude  pulchcrrimum  et  commodissimum  sedificium  coagmentatnm  et  indis- 
solubile  surgat,  nil  excerpens,  nil  sensibiliter  nisi  propter  inteffigentiBm 
tantum  alterans,  uttuli,  Macbometique  fumum,  ad  ipsius  tuis  foUibna  es- 
tinctum,  et  puteum  ad  illius  exhaustum,  tuo  vase»  ignisque  vestri  tuo  Tenti- 
labro  fomentum  atque  fervorem,  uostrique  fontis  eductu  tuo  discnrsum, 
patefeci.  Jus  igitur  exigit,  ut  Lostium  castrum,  imo  caveam  delendo, 
puteum  exsiccando,  cum  tu  sis  dextra  mundi  pars  optima,  cos  religionia 
acutissima,  cbaritatis  manus  largiflua,  tuorum  munimen  corrobores,  tela 
diligentcr  acuas,  fontemque  suum  fortius  emanare,  suKque  charitatia  yaUnm 
protensius  atque  capacius  efficias. 

In  tlie  Bodleian  library*  there  is  a  manuscript  entitled 
Tratislatio  Chronicte  Saracenorumj  by  Robert  de  Retines, 
with  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Peter  abbot  of  Cluny.  It  is 
tlie  same  work  which  is  printed  anonymously  in  the  col- 
lection of  Bibliander  (p.  213)  from  an  imperfect  manu- 
script, without  the  preface,  under  the  title  Incipit  Chronica 
Saracenorum. 

Jourdan,  in  his  Researches  on  the  Latin  Translations  of 
Aristotle,t  states  his  opinion  that  Robert  de  Retines  was  the 
same  person  as  the  Robertus  Castrensis  to  whom  Manget^ 
attributes  the  Latin  version  of  Morien  De  Compo^itione 

«  MS.  Seld.  Sup.  31.  f  Rechercbes  Critiques,  p.  104. 

t  Bibl.  Chym.  Car.  1,  p.  519. 
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AlchimitBj  said  to  have  been  made  in  1 1 82.  But  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  Robert  de  Retines  should  have  been  so 
young  in  1143  as  to  be  still  an  active  writer  forty  years 
afterwards. 

Tanner  attributes  to  Robert  de  Retines  a  tract  con- 
tained in  several  manuscripts  at  Oxford,  entitled  Judicia 
Jacoii  AUnadi  Asirologi  ex  iranslatume  Roberii  Anglidy 
ta  which  he  affixes  the  date  1272.  This  date  is  certainly 
incorrect  if  it  be  the  work  of  Robert  de  Retines,  which 
appears  not  improbable  from  the  circumstance  that  a  copy 
of  the  same  traet  occurs  in  a  manuscript  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  (or  perhaps  of  the  thirteenth)  century  in 
the  British  Museum*  with  the  title,  Incipiunt  Judicia 
AUmuH  Astrologiy  Rodberti  de  Ketene  translatio.  Its 
subject  is  purely  astrological,  the  object  being  to  reduce 
to  a  system  which  admits  of  calculation  the  supposed  in- 
fluences of  the  planets  on  the  elements,  on  mankind,  and 
on  private  actions  and  political  events. 

Editions, 

Machametis  Sarracenornm  principis  vita  ac  doctrina  omnis,  quae  et  Luna- 
helHanim  kx,  et  Alconumm  dicitnr,  ex  Arabica  lingua  ante  CCCC  annos 
ift  Tjatinam  Tsantlata. . . .  Item  Pfattippi  Melancthonia,  viri  doctiM. 
pnemonitio  ad  lectorem,  &c.  fol.  The  copy  in  the  British  MoBeam 
has  the  lower  part  of  the  title  torn  off,  bat  it  appears  to  be  the  edition 
printlid  at  BuO,  by  BryHnger,  fbr  J.  Oporinus,  in  1543. 

Fabridoa  meatioiia  a  separate  edit,  of  the  Koran,  printed  at  Zurich.  1543. 
He  probably  refers  to  a  tract  entitled,  Alcorani  Epitome,  Roberto 
Ketenense  interprete,  published  with  Mahometis  Abdallee  filii  Theologia, 
ditlogo  esplicatat  Hermanno  NeUingaunense  interprete,  in  that  year. 

Machametis  cjnaque  luccessoram  vit»,  doctrina,  ac  ipse  Alcoran,  quse  D. 
Petrus,  abbas  Clun.  ex  Arabica  lingua  in  Lat.  transferri  curavit,  cum 
Phil.  Mdanchtonis  prtemonitione,  &c.     [Tiguri,]  1550.  fol. 

*  MS.  Cotton,  Appendix  VI.  fol.  109»  r**.     Robert  may  be  the  translator 
of  some  of  the  other  tracts  of  Alkindi,  two  of  which  were  printed  under  the 

title,  —  Astroru    Indices^  q    «^   >de  pluviis  imbribus  et  vetis  :  ac  aerii 

mutatioe.  Venetiis  Anno  Dni  1507«  Ex  offioina  Petri  Liechtenstein.  4to. 
black  letter. 
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TUROLD. 

The  earliest  known  romance  in  the  Anglo-Norman  lan- 
guage is  the  Chanson  de  Roland  of  the  trouvere  Turold. 
The  conjectures  of  the  abb^  de  la  Rue  concerning  the 
family  and  date  of  this  writer  are  so  extremely  vague  and 
unsupported  by  evidence,  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  be 
repeated.  The  only  information  relating  to  Turold  which 
can  be  gleaned  from  his  poem  is  his  name,  which  occurs 
in  the  concluding  line  ;*  and  the  name  Thorold,  Torold, 
Turold,  was  so  common  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, that  it  would  be  vain,  with  no  further  evidence,  to 
attempt  to  trace  his  family  connections.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  flourished  in  England ;  the  manuscript 
from  which  his  poem  has  been  printed  appears  to  be  as 
old  as  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  lan- 
guage induces  us  to  believe  that  he  flourished  about  the 
time  of  king  Stephen. 

The  poem  of  Turold  begins  somewhat  abruptly,  and 
describes  the  same  disastrous  battle  of  Roncevaux  which 
had  already  been  made  popular  in  the  Latin  story  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  bishop  Turpin,  and  which  has 
been  so  often  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  subsequent  ages. 
Although  the  language  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Philip 
de  Thaun,  its  style  diflfers  entirely  from  that  of  any  Anglo- 
Norman  poem  which  we  can  safely  attribute  to  a  remoter 
date.  Instead  of  the  rhyming  treatise  on  science,  or  the 
scarcely  less  prosaic  narratives  of  miracles  of  saints,  we 
recognise  here  a  poem  which  was  undoubtedly  intended  to 
be  recited  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  minstrel's  harp; 

*  Ci  fait  la  geste  que  Taroldos  dcclinet. 

Chanson  de  Roland,  p.  155. 
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and,  although  devoid  of  the  artificial  ornaments  of  more 
refined  poetry,  the  story  marches  on  with  a  kind  of  lofty 
grandeur  which  was  well  calculated  to  move  the  hearts  of 
the  hearers  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  which  even  to 
a  modem  reader  is  not  without  its  charms.  The  primitive 
form  of  the  language  has  also  a  certain  degree  of  dignity 
which  was  lost  in  its  subsequent  transformations.  The 
form  of  the  verse  has  some  peculiarities ;  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  poems,  in  which,  instead  of  rhyming  couplets,  we 
have  a  continuous  series  of  lines,  varying  in  number^ 
bound  together  by  one  final  rhyme,  and  this  rhyme  rests 
upon  the  last  or  last  two  vowels,  entirely  independent  of 
the  consonants.  This  kind  of  assonance,  rather  than 
rhyme,  is  I  believe  found  in  no  other  work  of  the  trou- 
v^res,  although  it  occurs  in  the  dialects  of  the  south 
(Spanish  and  Proven9al)  and  even  in  Latin  poems  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.*  The  following  passage  of 
the  poem,  taken  almost  at  random,  will  best  illustrate 
these  observations :  it  describes  the  occupations  of  the 
court  of  Charlemagne  on  the  arrival  of  the  Moorish  am- 
bassador. 

Li  empereres  se  fait  e  balz  e  lies, 
Cordrea  a  prise  e  les  rnurs  peceiez» 
Od  sea  cadables  lea  ton  en  abatied, 
Mtdt  grant  eschech  en  unt  si  cbevaler 
D*or  e  d*argent  e  de  guamemenz  cbeni. 
En  la  citet  n*en  ad  rem6s  paien 
Ne  seit  ocia  u  deyient  cbrestien. 
Li  empererea  eat  en  nn  grant  verger, 
Enaembr  od  ltd  Rollana  e  Oliver, 
Sanann  li  dux,  e  Anseia  li  fiera, 
Gefreid  d' Anjou  le  rei  gunfanuner ; 
E  ai  i  furent  e  Gerin  e  Gerera. 


*  For  au  example  of  tbia  aaaonant  rbyme  in  Latin,  cloaely  reaembling 
that  of  Torold,  aee  the  poem  on  8t.  Nicbolaa,  printed  in  the  Reliquite  Anti- 
quie,  Tol.  ii«  p.  199. 
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lA  h  cist  ftirent,  des  altres  i  out  bien ; 
De  dulce  France  i  ad  quinze  milliers. 
Sur  paKes  blancs  siedent  oil  ceralen, 
As  tables  juent  pur  els  esbaneier, 
£  as  eschces  li  plus  saive  e  li  Teilly 
E  escremissent  cil  bacheler  leger. 
Desnz  un  pin,  deles  on  egSenter, 
Un  fEddestoed  i  unt  £Bdt  tut  d'or  mer : 
Li  siet  li  reis  qui  dulce  Frauce  tient, 
Blanche  ad  la  barbe  e  tut  flurit  le  chef, 
Gent  ad  le  oors  e  la  ountenance  fter. 
S*e8t  ki  I*  demandet,  ne  Testoet  emseigner  ; 
B  li  message  desceudirent  h,  pied, 
Si  V  saluerent  par  amur  e  par  bien. 

As  in  most  of  the  early  romances^  the  largest  portion  of 
the  poem  of  Tm'old  consists  of  battle  scenes^  descriptions 
most  suitable  to  the  taste  of  a  warlike  age^  which  are  told 
with  somewhat  of  Homeric  vigour.  In  relating  the  disas* 
ters  of  the  war^  the  poet  introduces  pathetic  traits  which 
sometimes  possess  considerable  beauty.  The  following 
incident  forms  part  of  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  the 
hero  Roland. 

Halt  sunt  li  pni  e  mult  halt  les  arbref , 

Quatre  pernins  i  ad  luisant  de  marbre. 

Sur  I'erbe  verte  li  quens  RoUans  se  pasmet ; 

Uns  Sarrazins  tute  veie  Pesguardet, 

Si  se  feinst  mort,  si  gist  entre  les  altrai» 

Del  sane  luat  sun  cors  e  sun  visage, 

Met  sei  en  pies  e  de  curre  s^astet ; 

Bels  Alt  e  forz  e  de  grant  vasselage  : 

Par  sun  orgoill  cumencet  mortel  rage, 

Rollant  saisit  e  sun  cors  e  ses  armes, 

E  dist  un  mot :  ''Yencut  est  li  ni^  Carles. 

Iceste  esp^  porterai  en  Arabe." 

En  eel  tireres  li  quens  s^apei^ut  alques. 

Co  sent  Rollans  que  s'espl*e  li  tolt, 
Uverit  les  oilz,  si  li  ad  dit  un  mot : 
<<  Men  escientre  !  tu  n'ies  mie  des  noz." 
Tient  I'olifan,  que  unques  perdre  ne  voltf 
Si  Pfiert  en  Pelme  ki  gemmet  fut  k  or, 
Fruisset  I'acer  e  la  teste  e  les  oi, 
Amadous  les  oili  del  chef  li  ad  mis  fon. 
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Jos  k  ses  piez  si  V  ad  treaturnet  mort, 

Apr^  li  dit :  **  Culvert  paien,  cum  fus  unkes  si  os 

Que  me  susis  ne  4  dreit  ne  ^  tort  ? 

Ne  1'  orrat  hume  ne  t'en  Uenget  pur  foX'. 

Fenduz  en  est  mis  olifans  el  gros, 

Ca  juz  en  est  li  cristals  e  li  ors/* 

The  only  manuscript  of  Turold's  poem,  in  its  original 
fonn,  known  to  exist  at  the  period  when  it  was  printed  by 
M.  Michel,  is  preserYed  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Copies 
of  the  same  text,  modernized  and  containing  many  Yaria- 
tions,  but  without  the  name  of  Turold,  are  found  in  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.* 

BdUion. 

Ia  CkaasoB  de  Rofamd,  on  de  Honcevanx,  du  zii*  si^le,  pnbli^  pour  la 
prsmite  font  d'apr^  le  Manusorit  de  la  Biblioth^ne  BodUieuM  k 
Oxford,  par  Frandsque  Michel.    8vo.     Paris,  1837. 


EVERARD  AND  HELYS  OF  WINCHESTER. 

The  account  which  the  ahb^  de  la  Rue  giYCS  of  the 
trouYere  EYerard  is  extremely  incorrect.  All  that  we 
know  of  this  poet  is  that  he  wrote  a  metrical  translation 
into  Anglo-Norman  of  the  DUticha  of  Dionysius  Cato, 
the  popular  book  of  mpraUty  in  the  Middle  Ages^  and  thfi;t 
he  was  a  monk.     In  one  of  the  manuscripts  of  this  trans- 

*  Sereral  such  MSS.  are  deicribed  in  M.  Michel's  Introdnction  to  his 
edition  of  the  poem  of  Tnrold,  and  in  prof.  Keller*!  recent  pnbUcatiom 
Romvart :  Beitr«ege  zur  mittelalterlicher  Dichtong  aus  Italieenischen  Biblio* 
theken.  8yo.  Mannheim,  1844,  pp.  12,  28.  See  also  on  the  subject  of  this 
poem,  M.  Monin's  Dissertation  sur  le  Roman  de  Roncevaux.  The  earliest 
of  the  foreign  manuscripts  (dating  from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century)  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  foods  de  Colbert,  No. 
7227*.,  and,  as  I  am  informed  by  M.  Paulin  Paris,  resembles  closely  the  text 
of  the  Oxford  MS.,  except  that  it  ia  much  more  correctly  written  and  more 
complete. 
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lation  its  author  is  called  Avrard.  Tanner,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Dempster  (who  is  not  generally  deserving  of  much 
credit)  mentions  a  Scottish  monk  of  the  name  of  Everar- 
dus^  canon  of  Kirkham  in  Yorkshire  (founded  in  1121), 
and  subsequently  first  abbot  of  Holme  Cultram  in  Cum- 
berland (founded  in  1150),  to  whom  he  attributes  Lives  (in 
Latin)  of  St.  Adamnanus,  St.  Cumeneus  Albus^  and  St. 
Walthenus.  M.  de  la  Rue,  without  any  reason,  identifies 
these  two  Everards  ;  and,  which  is  much  less  excusable, 
states  that  Everard  in  his  translation  of  Cato  tells  us  that 
he  was  canon  of  Karkham,  although  all  that  the  writer  says 
of  himself  is  that  he  was  a  monk.  There  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  Everard  of  Kirkham,  of  whose  writings  (if 
they  ever  existed)  nothing  remains,  was  a  different  person 
from  the  Everard  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking.  At  the 
same  time  the  language  he  uses,  and  the  age  of  the  manu- 
scripts, induce  us  to  believe  that  they  may  have  been  con- 
temporary, and  that  the  translator  of  Cato  lived  perhaps 
not  later  than  the  reign  of  Stephen. 

The  translation  of  Everard  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
some  popularity ;  and  it  was  subsequently  retouched  or 
altered  by  other  persons,  and  made  the  fomidation  of  other 
works.  This  practise  of  pirating  literary  property  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,*  we  have  an  Anglo-Norman  metrical 
version  of  the  Disticha  of  Cato,  written  by  Helys  (or  He- 
lias)  of  Winchester,  who  also,  by  the  title  of  dans  (do- 
minus  J  which  he  gives  himself,  must  have  been  an  eccle- 
siastic or  a  monk.t     Helys  translates  the  first  book  of 

*  MS.  Harl.  No.  4388.    There  is  another  copy  in  MS.  Col.  Corp.  Chr. 
Cambridge,  No.  405.    M.  de  la  Rue  places  Helys  of  Winchester  yery  erro- 
neously in  the  thirteenth  century, 
t  In  the  prologue,  MS.  Harl.  No.  4388,  fol.  115,  ?<> :« 

Ki  Tolt  saveir  la  faitement 
Ke  Katun  k  gun  fiz  prent. 
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Cato  in  the  same  measure  as  that  adopted  by  Everard, 
whom  he  frequently  copies  with  slight  variations  through 
several  lines,  whilst  at  other  times  he  changes  his  original 
entirely,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  we  easily  see  that  he 
had  the  version  of  Everard  before  his  eyes.  Many  of  the 
variations  are  mere  differences  in  the  readings  of  manu- 
scripts. In  the  second  book  Helys  gives  a  translation 
differing  both  in  words  and  measure  from  that  of  his  pro- 
totype, to  which  however  he  returns  again  in  the  third  and 
fourth  books.  The  respective  translations  of  the  first  six 
lines  of  the  first  book  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  Helys  has  changed  the  version  of  Eve- 
rard when  he  differs  most  from  it. 

JVatulation  of  Everard.  Translation  qf  Helyt  of  Winehetier, 

Si  Devs  eit  arn'mtt»,  nobis  ut  carmina  dicunt, 
Hie  iibi  praeipue  sit  pura  menie  eolendus. 

Si  Dens  k  cutiver  De  purpense  pure, 

Est  tel  parpenser»  Cum  dit  Tescripturei 

cum  dient  chescun,  Deu  derum  cultiveri 

lit  seit  ton  ourage  Lui  deia-tu  meimement 

Fenn  en  sun  estage»  Acuragiement 

sanz  nul  flichisun.  seryir  et  honurer. 

Plus  vigila  semper ^  nee  somno  dediius  esto ; 
Nam  diutuma  quies  viiiis  alimenta  ministrat. 

Tut  tens  garde  vus  Purvei  tuteveis 

Ke  Tus  esreillez  plus  Ke  tu  trop  ne  seies 

ke  ne  prengez  summe ;  al  dormir  desirus ; 

Kar  par  grant  dormir  Repos  et  trop  dormir 

Sout  suyent  chair  Fait  home  devenir 

en  Tices  meint  hume.  malveis  e  perecus. 

S'en  Latin  ne  1*  set  entendre, 
Ci  le  pot  en  Romanz  aprendre, 
Cum  Helis  de  Guincestre, 
Ki  D^B  mettet  k  sa  destr^. 
La  translatat  si  faitement,  etc. 

And  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  poem  : — 

Ki 's  translata  1'  entent  tut  altresi, 
Danz  Helys,  dunt  Jesus  ait  merci  t 
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TrmuiaHon  qf  Everard.  TramMiatiim  ftf  Hdf9  qf  Wh^ekm^r, 

VirMem  primtun  ttic  puta  eompewere  Uaguam  / 
Proximus  ille  Deo  est  qui  eeit  raiione  iacere. 

La  yerta  premere  La  premere  Tertn 

Ki^teiMit  chore,  Eat,  Uea  le  nchM-tt, 

est  lange  refirener ;  ta  koge  refraMr  | 

A  Den  eat  prochein,  Den  pot  k  gr6  uirrir, 

Kf  par  resiiB  certem  Ki  set  e  toU  taisir, 

aet  taiair  e  parler.  e  par  rekna.  ptrier. 

In  the  following  passages^  taken  a  little  further  on  in  the 
first  book,  the  two  versions  become  more  closely  iden- 
tical.— 

Oonetmu  et  ienie,  etc  ui  ree  expotUUai,  eeto : 
Temporibui  mores  eapient  tine  crimine  mutai. 

Red  e  suef  seez,  Paisibles  et  soef  iraa 

Selling  90  ke  tu  yeies  Sulunc  90  ke  verras 

ke  lea  choaes  i  Tont ;  que  ki  chosea  a'en  nut ; 

Li  sages,  sanz  blesmer  Li  sages  senz  blasmer 

Ses  murs  set  atemprer  Ses  mors  sat  atemprer 

selunc  que  choses  sunt.  sulunc  les  tens  que  sunt. 

Nil  tenure  uxori  de  servia  crede  querenti ; 
S<Bpe  etenim  mulier  quern  conjux  diligit  odit* 

Ne  creies  folement  Ta  feemine  *  folement 

Ta  femme  quant  suvent  Ne  creire,  de  ta  gent 

de  tes  sexjanz  ae  claime ;  si  ele  se  claimet ; 

Kar  suvent  eschet  Kar  suvent  avient 

Que  la  dame  het  Ke  femme  en  haur  tient 

ceus  ke  11  sires  aime.  ke  si  sires  aime. 

Cum  moneat  aliquem^  nee  ee  velit  ille  moneri, 

Si  tibi  sit  earus,  noli  desittere  c(pptis. 
Si  de  ses  folies  Si  de  ses  folies 

Acun  de  tons  cbasties,  Alkua  chasties, 

e  il  ne  1*  voillie  entendre,  ki  ne  V  voile  entendre, 


*  I  consider  the  occurrence  of  the  te  diphthong  in  this  manuscript,  and  in 
those  of  Philip  de  Thaun,  Guemes  dn  Pont  de  St.  Maxence,  and  one  or  two 
others,  a  proof  of  their  being  written  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  I  account  for 
them  by  supposing  the  MSS.  to  have  been  written  by  scribes  who  were 
in  the  custom  of  writing  Latin,  and  who,  when  writing  que,/emme,  &c. 
wrote  as  though  it  were  the  Latin  ^imp,  /deminM,  &c.  And  even  in  Latin 
MSS.  the  4r  went  out  of  use  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century : — I 
never  met  with  a  MS.  containing  it  which  could  be  attributed  by  any  stretch 
of  probability  to  a  later  date  than  the  reign  of  John,  excepting,  of  course, 
manuscripts  written  aftvr  the  fifteenth  century. 
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IVtiuiiNo»  qfE9wmd.  TrmulaiUm  rfHwtft  qf  Vinetefar. 
Ne  dflii  par  90  ceeier,  Par  tant  ne  1'  deb  himi» 

Parq«ei^[tterai6B  olier.  Si  tu  1' «1  «kiMS  ditr, 

meoa  4e  tant  pin  reprendre.  mail  dttre  an  rapMndre. 


Bxiffuum  munut  cum  dat  tibi  paupir  amigui, 
jieeipiio  plaeide,  plene  ei  laudare  mewunio. 

Quant  nn  petit  dun  S'avient  k'ua  patit  dun 

Te  met  k  baondun  Te  mette  i  bandon 

le  ton  poTre  ami,  li  ton  povrea  anii^ 

Receif  le  bonement,  Receif  le  bonemanit 

£  plenerement  £  loaofaa  Tea  rendf 

t*en  lo  par  tut  de  li.  e  granz  grez  et  mercii. 

hifamimm  mUhtm  earn  ii  mMturm  ertmrii, 
Pauperiati*  anut  patitnttr  ftrre  mewumto. 

Quant  el  mund  Tenia,  Ne  t^esmaie  pur  parte, 

Forraa  e  chahift  Sufre  ta  poTerte, 

e  im  et  doleot»  et  par  bon  foleir. 

La  charge  de  poverte,  Si  te  deit  auyenir 

De  meaeiie  e  de  perte,  Ke  D^a  te  fiat  Tenir 

•ofrt  bonaaaeot.  «1  mund  aeai  areir. 

T\it  qpenbig  fines  of  die  second  book  will  serve  to  show 
tiie  «tyle  of  Helys  of  Winchester  when  he  writes  inde- 
pendently of  his  predecessor : — 

TVilarif  rifttrte  veUs  eoffnoieere  culhu, 
Vbr§Uksm  leffiio.    Quod  as  nuipe  netst  Momm 
Herbarum  virei,  Macer  hat  tibi  earmime  dieti* 
Si  Romana  ei^  tfel  Puniea  noteere  bella, 
Lueamtm  qtuerutf  qui  Mortis  prtelia  died. 
Si  quid  mnare  Hbet  «t/  ditetre  mmart  lef^mdo. 


Nuonem  pstito» 

Si  tu  Toua  aayer  Talent  de  terre  gainier 
Terre  cultlfar,  pur  quel  tu  aSea  fis, 

ka  bl6  ne  lUk  aiia,  Virgilea  t*en  aet  adreaoer, 
ViifiUe  liaeip  si  tu  liz  aea  escrii. 

E  saver  purrei  E  tu  herbe  Tola  saveir 

aaez  de  guainerie.  la  force  et  la  Tertu, 

8i  Toaa  i8ioie&  Danz  Macrea  t*en  dirrat 
eatre,  e  saver  ben  le  Teir,  quant  Tauraa  punran 

duner  lea  meadnes,  Si  de  Romains  u  Alfricana 
Ifaere,  ke  ne  aient,  bataflle  Tola  aaTeir, 

Lea  granz  Tertuz  t'aprent  Bien  les  te  dirrat  danz  Lacani, 

d'  erbea  e  de  radnea.  ai  tu  liz  i  leisir. 
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lYanilation  qf  Everard.  Tratulation  qf  Htlyi  of  Winchnier, 

Si  V0U8  ke  ta  ne  failles  £  cil  ki  Tolt  sayeir  d'amur, 

De  saver  les  batailles  e  aprendre  k  amer, 

d*Aafrike  e  de  Rume,  Ovide  ramems  autur 

Lucan  aprenez,  U  estnyerat  recorder. 

Kar  iloc  truverez 

de  guerre  meinte  same. 
Si  Yous  saver  d*ainars, 
Cum  Tolent  li  plusurs, 

Use  les  Ovides, 
£  tost  saveras  amer, 
£  pus  desamer, 

meuz  ke  tu  ne  quides. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Everard  was  the  original 
writer,  and  that  Helys  was  the  copyist,  because  Everard's 
translation  is  uniformly  written,  whereas  the  prologue  and 
translation  of  the  second  book  of  the  other  are  altogether 
in  a  different  style  from  the  rest. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  another  Anglo-Nor- 
man version  of  Cato,  in  a  manuscript  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,*  which  also  is  written  in  the  same 
measure  as  that  of  Everard ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  author  took  Everard  for  his  model,  but  he  has  dis- 
guised what  he  has  borrowed  much  more  effectually  than 
Helys  of  Winchester. 

The  best  copy  of  the  poem  of  Everard  is  found  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  British  Musuem  (MS.  Arundel,  No.  292, 
which,  when  examined  by  M.  de  la  Rue,  was  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Society).  An  inferior  copy  is  preserved  in 
a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  (fonds  Notre 
Dame,  No.  277)>  from  which  it  has  been  printed  by  M. 
Le  Roux  de  Lincy.  The  manuscript  cited  by  M.  de  la 
Rue  as  fonds  Notre  Dame  No.  5,  is  the  same  as  the  one 
just  mentioned,  but  his  reference  is  incorrect. 

M.  de  la  Rue  attributes  to  Everard,  I  think  incorrectly, 

•  MS.  Harl.  No.  4b57. 
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a  smaller  poem  in  the  Arundel  manuscript^  (a  short  me- 
trical discourse  on  the  Passion,)  merely  because  it  is 
contained  in  the  same  volume,  and  is  written  in  the 
same  kind  of  verse  as  the  translation  of  Cato.  We  meet 
not  unfrequently  with  similar  poems,  which  might  be 
attributed  to  the  same  writer  with  as  much  justice,  for^ 
although  contained  in  one  manuscript,  the  two  poems 
are  separated  by  a  number  of  small  pieces  in  different 
languages  and  by  different  authors.  A  similar  poem  has 
been  published  by  M.  Jubinal;*  and  another  will  be 
found  in  the  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  Library,t  which 
has  already  been  cited  as  containing  a  translation  of  Cato 
in  the  same  structure  of  verse  as  that  of  Everard,  which 
it  immediately  precedes. 

Edition, 

Le  Livre  des  ProTerbes  Fran^ais,  par  Le  Roox  de  Lincy.  12mo.  Paris,  1842. 
Tome  Second,  pp.  359—375.  Everard*!  IVanslation  of  the  Distichs 
of  Cato. 
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Samson  db  Nanteuil  is  another  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man trouveres  whom  we  know  only  by  his  writings.  It  is 
probable^  from  the  character  of  his  work^  that  he  was  an 
ecclesiastic.  We  are  enabled  to  fix  the  date  at  which 
Samson  flourished,  for  he  informs  us  that  he  was  attached 
to  the  household,  or  court,  of  Adelaide  de  Conde,  at  whose 

*  Un  Sermon  en  Ters,  pnbli^  ponr  la  premiere  fuis,  par  Achille  Jubinal, 
d*apr^  le  Manoscrit  de  la  Bibliotli<^que  da  Roi.  8vo.  Paris,  1834. 
t  MS.  Harl.  No.  46.57. 
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request  he  composed  the  only  work  which  bears  his  name^ 
a  metrical  Anglo-Norman  translation  of,  and  gloss  upon, 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.*  This  lady  was  the  wife  of 
Osbert  de  Conde^  lord  of  Homcastle,  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
lived  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen.  Horn* 
castle  was  one  of  the  numerous  castles  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In 
1148,  Adelaide  de  Conde,  with  her  son  Roger  de  Cond^ 
gave  several  donations  to  the  priory  of  Rufford.t  Samson 
de  Nanteuil  may  therefore  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  reign  of  Stephen. 

Only  one  manuscript  of  the  translation  of  the  Proverbs 
by  this  trouvere  is  known  to  exist,  j:  and  it  has  never  been 
printed.  It  possesses  very  little  interest,  and  hardly  de* 
serves  to  be  dragged  from  its  obscurity.  The  translator 
takes  the  Latin  text  phrase  by  phrase,  giving  first  a  nearly 
literal  translation,  and  then  a  gloss.  The  following  lines 
will  serve  as  an  example  (taken  from  the  MS.  foL  5,  r^.) 

*  Ki  ben  en  volt  estere  enqueranz, 

Entendet  dune  a  ceat  Romanz, 

Que  al  loenge  Dame-De 

£  i  8*enor  at  translate 

Sanson  de  Nantuil,  ki  sovient 

De  M  dame  qu'il  aime  et  oreient, 

Ki  mainte  feiz  Ten  out  preid. 

Que  li  desclairast  eel  traited. 

Le  num  de  ceate  damme  escrist 

Cil  ki  tranilation  fist, 

Aeliz  de  Cund^  Tapele 

Noble  damme  enseigne  ^  bele. 

Ne  quident  pas  li  losengier 

Qu'ot  eua  se  yoille  acompaigner, 

Kar  trestut  cil  de  sa  contree 

XJnt  ben  oi  sa  renum^.    fol.  2,  r*». 
f  This  is  stated  by  M.  de  la  Rue,  without  giving  his  authoiitj. 
t  MS.  Harl.  No,  4388,  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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litera. 
Eiipr^  li  dit,  fix,  n'assentir 
As  pecchanz,  s*il  te  Tunt  blandir, 
N'aiei  nen  de  lor  alaitert 
Kar  anuire  De  tat  meiter* 

glo$M, 
GoDJactnre  fait  oil  qui  Tcrele, 
Que  pere  et  mere  11  chasteiei 
Pur  9eo  que  li  mevet  quenchir 
Tot  Palaiter  et  le  blandir 
Bes  pedieon,  ki  loeengier 
Le  volent  de  mal  comencer. 
Alaiter  par  tent  \  enfant, 
Ki  d'ttser  pain  ett  son  poont. 
Li  pechenr  oelni  alaitent» 
Que  par  vantance  i  mal  rehaitent. 
De  plus  te  met  en  sorquidance, 
Que  no  pot  areir  defeisance ; 
Par  yantances  Pen  velt  tomer 
A  perdre  90  que  deit  garder. 
Apr^  li  tient  male  huere  enprendre, 
Com  enfant  ki  ne  seit  entendre 
De  faire  90  que  Turn  li  dit, 
Ne  ne  set  s'est  perte  u  profit. 
De  tel  alaiter  de  pechied 
Fait  li  pere  al  fix  sum  deiyet. 
Si  n*aYuns  eel  respit  en  main, 
Que  l*um  suelt  dire  del  yUain, 
Ki  ne  oreit  sum  pere  et  sa  meroi 
Noyele  crdt  male  ot  amaret 


GUISCARD  OR  GUICHARD  DE  BEAULIEU. 

This  writer  has  been  hitherto  known  only  by  a  poem 
of  some  length  which  in  the  manuscript  is  entitled  the 
Sermon  of  Guiscard  de  Beaolieu.^  He  tells  us  that  he 
had  passed  his  youth  in  secular  enjoyments,  untilj  dis- 

^  Id   fine  1«  sermim  GulMhart  de  Beanliu*     MS.  HarL  No.  4388, 
loLd9,T*. 
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gusted  with  the  vanities  of  the  world,  he  had  retired  to  a 
monastery;  and  his  ^^  sermon"  is  a  long  satire  against  the 
vices  of  the  age. 

A  contemporary  (or  nearly  contemporary)  writer  has 
however  preserved  an  interesting  account  of  Guiscard  de 
Beaulieu,  not  hitherto  noticed.  Walter  Mapes  informs 
us  that  Guiscard  was  a  man  of  wealth,  distinguished 
for  his  valour;  that  in  his  old  age  he  had  surren- 
dered his  estates  to  his  son  Imbert,  and  not  only  as- 
sumed the  habit  of  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Cluny,  but  be- 
came a  poet  in  his  own  language,  the  French  or  Anglo- 
Norman,  and  was  distinguished  as  ^^  the  Homer  of  the 
laity.''  *  Subsequently,  when  his  son,  by  the  violence  of 
his  enemies  and  his  own  want  of  courage,  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  his  paternal  possessions,  Guiscard  returned 
for  a  time  to  the  world,  assumed  his  arms,  reinstated 
him,  and  then  retired  again  to  the  cloister,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.t  From  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
here  spoken  of,  we  ought  probably  to  consider  Guiscard 
as  living  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  dying  early  in  that 
of  Henry  II. 

The  abb^  de  la  Rue  supposed  that  our  trouvere  took 
his  name  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  monk  in 
the  priory  of  Beaulieu  in  Bedfordshire,  founded  early  in  the 
twelfth  century  as  a  dependent  on  the  great  abbey  of  St. 
Alban's.  This  was  not,  however,  a  house  of  Cluniac 
monks:  and  from  the  account  just  cited  from  Walter 
Mapes  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  must  have  belonged 
to  some  other  abbey,  and  that  Beaulieu  was  the  family 

*  CoUectu  viribus  se  subito  poetam  peraensit,  suo  quomodo»  lingoa  sc. 
Gallica  pnetonras  efTulgens,  laicorum  Ilomenu  fait.  By  laieomm  Home' 
rus,  I  presume  that  Mapes  means  he  became  by  the  language  of  his  writinga 
the  poet  of  the  laity,  who  could  not  understand  those  who  wrote  iu  Latin. 

t  Walter  Mapes,  De  Nugis  Curialium,  Distinct,  i.  cap.  13. 
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name.  The  words  of  the  writer  just  mentioned  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  Guischard  had  written  more  than 
one  poem.  The  Sermon  is,  however,  all  that  is  now  known 
of  his  compositions.  It  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  of 
the  twelfth  century  in  the  British  Museum,*  and  (in  a 
mutilated  form)  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,t  from  which  last  copy  an  edition  was  published  by 
M.  Jubinal. 

The  Sermon  of  Ouiscard  de  Beaulieu  is  written  in  the 
same  kind  of  versification  which  characterises  most  of  the 
earlier  metrical  romances,  and  of  which  we  have  had  an 
example  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  the  assonance  of 
Turold  being  however  exchanged  for  more  perfect  rhymes. 
The  style  bears  marks  of  much  greater  poetical  talent  than 
is  observed  in  the  poems  of  Everard  and  Samson  de  Nan- 
teuil,  and  frequently  exhibits  considerable  elegance  |ind 
energy  of  expression.  We  select  the  following  lines,t 
both  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole,  and  as  preserving  a 
curious  trait  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  age. 

Chascons  heom  corient  ke  bien  se  seit  punreus  \ 

Kar  il  i  ad  dous  complaingnz  ki  mult  sunt  fien  et  don : 

L'un  est  Tangle  des  dels,  et  I'altre  dea  perdoz. 

Dirrai  yvs  de  chaacon  cam  deit  eatre  cremuz ; 

E  li  bona  eacriz  noz  Mens  et  tuz  noz  vertuz, 

Et  li  mak  noz  pechez  lea  granz  et  lez  mennz. 

Entre  ena  nen  ad  jli  pais,  tat  tena  aant  iraacoz : 

L*un  Yolt  ncHtre  damage,  bien  en  aeez  aearz, 

Et  I'autre  eat  curias  ooment  il  fast  vencaz, 

Co  eat  par  bona  orrea  deit  eatre  confiindez. 

A  cela  vaa  tenez  dant  aerrez  meintenaz, 

Devant  Deu  tos  merrat,  U  aerrez  bien  venuz. 

Qoant  li  bona  eat  aanla  et  Taltre  eat  mal  peaz, 

Qaant  il  eat  veataz,  li  colrerz  eat  tut  moz. 


•  MS.  Hari.  No.  4388. 

t  Biblioth^oe  Royale,  No.  1856  (indicated  by  M.  de  la  Rue  a9  No. 
S560). 
X  MS.  HarL  No.  4388.  foL  94,  t^ 
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LHm  Tolt  bans  vestimami»  garaemeBs  agm, 

Deatrerf  bien  enseelex,  et  p«le£ra&  tULduz^ 

Escuz  peint  i^  or,  espies  esmolozi 

B  mantealfl  trainanx  de  grant  pailes  tendtis : 

DK»n«  swn^  par  oe«  In*  lunea  el  conui» 

Ki  sivre  le  yoldrat»  cel^i  lerrat  sea  dnu  i^ 

Jk  certes  ki  Pcrerrat  devant  Deu  n'ert  Teuxi 

De  ««It  dit  aaoripture  ^  bes  prof  simt  perdu». 

IBqa  comeil  ea  dirrai,  aa  jo  tA  ere  cucnz, 

Treatut  doner  k  poTres,  k  meseals,  et  k  mnz, 

£t  faire  punz  sur  ewes,  dnnt  fust  meintenuz 

BgUiM  Qt  WHtara  k  D^  fiist  cootuz. 

Ki  ren  dune  pur  Deui^  vxv^  par  i  ad  ben  Yeadm ; 

Quant  master  aurat,  trestut  li  ert  renduz. 

Gil  ki  ben  Uii  pur  s*alme»  k  aei  mil  rend  aaluz. 

Le.  SeniK>A  de  Gtafeoluurdi  de  Iflanljiem,  pnkli^  p<n»  1»  preaiidre  fola  6*mp9^  k 
lif ajgiuscrit  unique  dei  la  Biblioth^ue  du  Boi.  8to.  Wttrai  ftftttyhynti 
Paris,  1834.     [[Eldited  by  M.  Achille  Jubinal.] 


WILLIAM  OF  MALMaBURY. 

William  of  Malmsbvur^r  deserres  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  yet  we  know  Uttk  of  hi^  peisonal  hiatcary^  and  that 
little  we  have  to  deduce  from  the  aUusions  in  his  own 
writings.  He  tells  us  that^  bis  fiither  having  destined  him 
for  the  churchy  hB  ape&t  all  has  youth  in  dose  application 
to  books^  and  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
principal  branches  of  learning,  but  that  history  was  his 
favourite  study.  He  began  by  obtaining  with  his  own 
money  the  principal  writera  of  foreign  history^  and  then^ 
tunung  to  the  annals  of  his  own  country^  and  finding  them 
imperfectly  handed  down  by  other  writers,  he  was  led  to 
collect  the  materials  for  a  new  workj  in  whidk  some  o£  the 
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defects  (rf  hin  predecessors  were  to  be  Supplied.*  He  wasf 
librarisn  ted  precentor  of  his  montetery,  t  ft^d  wotlld 
bare  been  elected  abbot^  if  he  had  not  resigned  his  claimfif 
in  favour  of  his  competitor,  abbot  John,  |  who  was  elected 
in  1140,  and  died  the  same  year. 

This  is  the  only  incident  in  William's  life  of  which  we 
possessf  the  etact  date.  In  the  prologoe  to  the  fourth 
book  of  his  History  of  the  English  Kings,  he  speaks  of 
William  Rnfus  and  Henry  L  as  kings  of  hU  own  /tme,  §  ttf 
distinguish  them  from  William  the  Conqueror,  and  sayn^ 
that  thenceforth  he  shall  have  to  speak  of  what  came 
within  his  own  knowle^e.  He  imtst  therefore  have  livect 
in  the  time  of  the  second  William,  and  we  may  place  his 
birth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  an- 
other of  his  works,  the  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,  pro- 
bably written  soon  after  Henry's  death,  he  says  that  he 
had  seen  an  ostrich  in  England  in  the  time  of  king  Henry.  |{ 
He  states  that  when  he  wrote  the  work  just  alluded  to 
he  wa0  forty  years  old,  and  that  he  had  written  on  his*» 
tory  when  yovnger.l    This  is  no  doubt  an  allusion  to  his 

•  Pralogns,  Ub.  u.  Hkfc.  Reg.  Aagl.  In  the  prologue  to  lib.  iii.  he  telle 
ua  that  one  of  his  parents  was  Norman,  the  other  £aglish,  utriusque  gentis 
sangninem  tr^ho. 

t  He  ghres  Usis^the  flnt  of  theee  titles  in  the  introductiott  to  his  HiiH 
tori«  NoTellae. 

X  So  Leland  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  his  Itinerary  of  Abbot  John, 
aoff  lost.  $  Nostri  temporis  regnm. 

H  Qoalem  i»  Ancli»  Tidkntn  temporiB  regis  Henrici  eitraneomm  mon- 
strorum  sppetentissimi.  Expos.  Thren.  Hierem.  MS.  Bodl.  No.  868» 
quoted  by  Sharpe. 

f  OEm  cum  histoiiis  lusii  tiridioribus  annis  rerumque  Istitiee  congruebat 
rerum  jocunditas ;  nunc  «tas  progressior  et  fortuna  deterior  aliud  dicendi 
genus  ezpostulant.  Quadragenarius  sum  hodie.  Prsef.  in  Expos.  Thren. 
Hierem.  This  was  probably  written  in  the  midst  of  some  family  griefs : 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  being  forced  to  be  a  scholar,  t 
think  it  probable  that  William  was  a  younger  son  of  a  rich  and  at  least 
knightly  family,  and  that  it  waft  his  ftither  who  was  a  Norman,  and  hit 
mother  a  Sttoo. 
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five  books  of  the  History  of  the  English  Kings^  of  which 
the  first  tliree  were  pubUshed  separately,  and  followed  by 
the  other  two ;  and  these  last,  as  appears  evidently  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  addresses  Robert  earl  of  Glou- 
cester at  the  end,  were  published  during  the  life  of 
Henry  I.*  He  wrote  the  life  of  Wulstan  before  1140, 
for  it  is  addressed  to  Guarin  prior  of  Worcester,  who  died 
in  that  year.  It  is  probable  that  Wilham^s  next  work, 
after  the  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,  was  the  Geata  Pontic 
ficuniy  or  History  of  the  English  Bishops.  In  the  prologue 
to  this  work  he  speaks  of  his  history  of  the  English  kings  as 
having  been  written  formerly ;  t  but  his  reluctance  to  speak 
of  his  contemporaries  deprives  us  of  the  means  of  fixing 
its  exact  date.  As,  however,  he  speaks  of  the  death  of 
Thurstan  archbishop  of  York,  which  occurred  on  the  5  th  of 
February  1140,  and  mentions  Robert  de  Betun  bishop  of 
Hereford  as  still  alive,  the  book  must  have  been  written 
between  1140  and  1148,  in  which  latter  year  Robert  de 
Betun  died.  He  says  in  this  work  that  he  was  then  occu- 
pied in  writing  the  lives  of  some  of  the  native  saints,  % 
alluding  probably  to  the  lives  of  Dunstan,  Patrick,  In- 
dract,  and  others.  The  Hisiori(e  NovellcBy  or  modem  his- 
tories, dedicated  to  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  must  have 
been  written  between  1142,  at  the  end  of  which  year  they 
conclude,  and  114/,  when  the  earl  died.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  William  of  Malmsbury  was  alive  in  this  latter  year, 
because  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who,  as  is  shov^n  in  the 

*  De  militiB  porro  Testrse  indostria  quis  hssitat,  cum  earn  excellentisai- 
mas  paier  in  vohU  tutpiciat  ?  Cum  enim  aliqui  motus  in  Normannia  rnn- 
cianturf  vos  prtpmiftitf  et  virtute  vestra  profligentur  suspecta,  sagacitatc 
redintegretur  concordia :  cum  redit  in  regnum^  vos  reducit,  ui  titit  eiforiM 
iuteUtf  domi  laiitia,  omamento  ubique. 

t  Nee  puto  a  ratione  dividere»  ut  qui  quondam  regum  Anglorum  gesta 
peratrinxi,  nunc  Anglorum  pontificum  nomina  transcurram. 

X  In  indigenarum  lanctorum  miraculif  manus  occupatas  habeo. 
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article  dedicated  to  him,  wrote  in  that  year,  speaks  of 
him  and  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  being  then  still  occu- 
pied in  writing  on  EngUsh  history.*  His  latest  work 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  was,  probably,  the  History 
of  Glastonbury,  in  which  he  speaks  of  having  formerly 
written  the  life  of  Dunstan  in  two  books,  the  life  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  Miracles  of  Benignus,  and  the  Martyrdom  of 
Indractus.  He  speaks  of  the  election  of  Henry  of  Blois  to 
the  abbacy  of  Glastonbury  (in  1126)  and  to  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester  not  hng  after  \  (in  1129)  in  a  manner  which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  written  some  years 
after  the  latter  event ;  and  he  addresses  the  book  to  Henry 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  if  the  name  be  not  a  mistake  of 
the  scribes  (for  no  Henry  bishop  of  Lincoln  is  mentioned 
in  this  century),  must  have  been  a  successor  of  Robert  dc 
Chesney,  who  died  in  1147.  We  have  no  means  what- 
ever of  fixing  the  date  of  William's  death. 

William  of  Malmsbury  was  the  first  English  writer 
after  the  time  of  Bede  who  attempted  successfully  to 
raise  history  above  the  dry  and  undigested  details  of  a 
chronicle.  He  boasts,  and  not  without  reason,  of  his  in- 
dustry in  collecting  materials.  J  We  cannot  discover  that 
he  used  any  written  authorities  for  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  history  except  such  as  are  well  known ;  but  he  lived 

*  Reges  Tero  Saxonum  Guillelmo  Malmesberiensi  et  Henrico  Hontendo- 
nensi  (permitto)  :  quos  de  regibuB  Britonom  tacere  jubeo,  com  non  babeant 
ilium  librum  Britaniiici  sermonis,  quern  Gualtems  Oxenefordensis  Arcbi- 
diaconus  ex  Britannia  advexit,  quern  de  bistoria  eonun  yeracitas  aditum  in 
bonore  prtedictorum  principum  boc  modo  in  Latinam  sermonem  transferre 
curavi.    Galfr.  Monumet.  Hist.  Britonum,  in  epilog. 

f  Qui  etiam  Epiacopus  Wintoniensis  non  multo  post  factns  est.  W. 
Malmsb.  de  Antiq.  Glaston.     Sub  fine. 

X  Csterum  in  utramvis  partem  prsesentium  non  magnipendo  judicium, 
babiturufl  nt  spero  apud  posteros,  ppst  decessum  amoris  et  livoris,  si  non 
eloquentic  titulum,  saltern  industriae  testimonium.  Prolog,  in  lib.  i.  De 
Gett.  Reg.  Angl. 


t 
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at  a  period  when  a  vast  number  of  valnable  traditions  and 
l^endfl  of  the  Saxon  times  still  existed,  and  he  fortn^ 
Datdy  had  the  taste  to  coUect  many  of  them  and  preserm 
them  in  his  work.  On  this  accoitnt^  next  to  the  Saxon 
Chronick^  he  is  the  most  raluable  authority  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  histcHy.  In  his  annals  of  the  Norman  period^  and 
of  his  own  time,  he  is  judidous,  and,  as  far  as  conld  be 
expected,  xmprejudiced :  and  his  constant  reluctance  to 
treat  of  the  period  at  which  he  was  writing  shows  his 
desire  to  be  unbiassed  and  impartial.  He  was  evidently  a 
good  scb<dar,  and  had  read  much.  His  Liatin  is  not  incor- 
rect, and  his  style  is  much  more  pleasing  than  that  of  any 
prerious  writer  of  English  history.  This  circnmstance  con- 
tributed much  towards  procuring  for  his  book  the  great 
popularity  which  it  afterwards  enjoyed.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  any  sufficient  idea  of  the  style  of  a  writer  like  Wil- 
liam of  Malmsbury  in  a  small  compass :  but  we  quote  his 
reflections  on  the  battle  of  Hastings  as  the  best  specimen 
that  can  be  given : — 

lUfl  fnit  dies  fotalis  Angfis,  funestnm  excidiom  dalds  patriiBy  pro  nOTO- 
rum  dominoram  eommutatioiie.  Jam  eniin  pridem  moribiu  ABglMm  ^ 
sueveraty  qui  Tarii  admodum  pro  temporibos  fiiere.  Nam  primis  ad^antm 
so!  annis  vultu  et  gestu  barbarico,  usu  bellico,  ritu  fiuiatico  Tirebant; 
■ed  poftmodam  Chriati  fide  svsceptay  panlatim  et  per  inerementa  tempoila, 
fro  otio  quod  actitabant  exereitiam  annonim  in  secmndk  ponestea,  omnai 
in  religione  operam  insumpsere.  Taceo  de  pauperibus,  quos  fortonamm 
tenuitas  plemmque  continet  ne  cancellos  justitiie  transgrediantor :  prteter- 
mitto  gradaum  ecdeaiasticOTam  Tiros,  quos  nonnuDqiiam  profesiionis  con- 
tmtiu,  sed  et  infBuotiic  metns  a  rero  deviare  non  sinit.  De  regibtts  dico, 
qui  pro  ampHtndine  suae  potestatis  ficenter  ihdnlgere  Tolnptatibiu  possent ; 
quorum  qoidam  in  patria,  qmdam  Roms,  mutato  habitu  c«eleflte  lacrati  sunt 
regnum,  beatnm  nacti  commercinmy  mnlti  specie  tenns  tota  vita  mnndiim 
amplexi,  at  thesauros  egenis  efftmderent,  monasterils  dividerent.  Quid 
dicam  de  tot  episcopis,  beremitis,  abbatibus  ?  Nonne  tota  insula  indfgeoa- 
mm  tantis  reliquiis  folgurat,  ut  yix  aliqnem  Ticum  insignem  praetereas,  nbi 
noTi  sancti  nomen  non  andias.  Qnam  multonim  etiam  periit  memoria,  pro 
Bcriptoram  inopia!  Vernmtamen  literarom  et  religionis  stadia  ctate  proc9- 
dente  obsolerenmty  non  paneis  ante  adventam  Normannomm  annis.  Clerid 
literatara  tamaltoaria  contenti|  yiz  wcramentorum  yerba  balbutlebttnt :  sta- 
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pofi  «I  miiMato  «raloKtoii  qui  grimmaticMB  noiset.  Honaclii  fubtilibua 
indvnentifl  et  inctiffercDtl  genere  ciboram  regulam  ladificabant.  OptimatM 
gvla  et  Teneri  dediti,  ecclesUm  more  Christiaiio  mane  non  adibant :  sed  in 
••Meilo  el  inter  taorios  implexiu  matutinarvon  solemnia  et  missamm  a  fea* 
tinante  yteabyteto  mrilna  tanliim  fibabant.  Vm]f«a  in  media  «zpoiitua 
pmda  erat  potentioribva,  at  rel  eorom  subatantiia  ezbauatia,  rel  eliam  oor- 
poiiboi  in  longinqnaa  terras  diatractis,  acervos  thesaarorum  congererent» 
i|— nqnim  BMgli  ingeiikum  til  illi  genti  eommessationibiis  quam  operibnt 
inhiare.  lUud  erat  a  natura  abborrena»  qned  mnki  aneiUw  aoaa  ex  ie  gra« 
yidaiy  ubi  libidioi  satiafecissent,  aut  ad  publicum  prostibulum  aut  ad  aiter- 
Bam  obeeqaium  ^ndicabant.  Potabatur  in  commune  ab  omnibus,  in  boc 
studio  noctes  pexindi  at  diet  peipetuaslibDa,  panri»  el  abjectiv  domibus 
totoe  wamjfim  abwunebant ;  Francia  et  Normannia  ahaimilea»  qui  amplia  et 
superbia  «dificiia  modicas  ezpensas  aguot^  Sequebantur  vitia  ebrietatia 
soda,  qu»  fiimma  anlmoe  effoeminant.  Hinc  fSactum  est,  ut  magis  temeri- 
lile  ^  toeie  pmeipiH  qonn  adenliamilitari  WIHitlmo  congrsaai,  ono  prs- 
Uo  et  ipeo  per&oUi»  tenitatl  s»  petriamgue  pesanmdedcrint.  I^bil  enka 
temeiitate  leriua,  sed  qnicquid  cum  impetu  inchoat,  cito  deainit  fel  compes- 
dtar.  Ad  summam,  tunc  erant  Angli  vestibus  ad  medfnm  genu  ezpediti, 
cnnM  toati»  bavbaa  mi,  arauHia  anaeia  braofaia  onerati»  piataratis  stigma- 
tibua  cntem  insigniti ;  in  cibis  urgentes  crapulam,  in  potibus  irritantea  Toni- 
cam.  Et  btec  quidem  extrema  rictoribus  suis  participarunt,  de  cseteris  in 
Qorat  swMft  tPHUanntaa.  Sed  b»*  mala  de  omnibus  generaliter  Anglis 
dicta  intelligi  Molm»  Scia  clericoa  miHoa  tone  tempoaiii  sinpttoi  ^ita  semi- 
tam  sanctitatis  triTliae :  scio  multos  laicos  omnia  generis  et  condilionia  in 
b»e  eadem  gente  Deo  placuisse :  fkcessat  ab  bac  relatione  inyidia ;  non 
c<nsles  pariUnr  hmt  km)Mt  catemnia.  Yenun  sieni  in  tranqnilMtafte  maloa 
cum  bonis  fovet  plerumque  Del  serenitaa,  ita  in  captivitaite  bonos  cuaa 
maISs  nonnunquam  ejusdem  constringit  sereritas.  Porro  Normanni  (ut  de 
eli  quoqne  Sooty  erant  Imie  et  sont  adhuc  vestibus  ad  inyidiam  cuid,  cibis 
citra  ullam  nimietatem  delicati :  gens  militise  assueta,  et  sine  bello  pene 
Tirere  nesda,  in  bostem  impigre  procorrere ;  et  ubi  vires  non  sucoessisaent, 
non  minus  dolo  et  pecunia  corrumpere.  Domi  ingentia  cdificia  (ut  dizi) 
madeiatea  ansptaa.  meliri,  peribos  inridere,  superiorea  prsetergredi  yelley 
suljpctoa  ipu.  xellicntes  ab  aliania  tutari:  dominia^  fideiss,  moxqne  laii 
oifensa  infideles.  Cum  fato  ponderare  perfidiam,,  cum  nummo  mutare  sen- 
tentiam.  Cartemm  omnium  gentium  benignlssimi  advenas  cquali  secum 
honore  colunt ;  malrimonia  fiwqae  com  snbditis  jmgunt.  Religionis  nor- 
rnan  in  AngUa  osquequaque  emortuami  adventu  suo  suaeitaaunL  Videas 
ubique  in  Tillia  ecclesias,  in  vicis  et  urbibus  monasteria  novo  Bdificandi 
genera  eonswgere :  reeenli  rita  patriam  florere,  ita  ut  sibi  perisse  diem  qui- 
qpie  i^limtna  tiiatimM,  quam  nen  aliqpa  pr«clara  magnificentia  illnetral.^ 

William  of  Malmsbury  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  most  of 
the  woika  wliidk  proceeded  from  his  pen  are  preserved. 
They  are. 
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1.  The  History  of  the  Kings  (Historia  Regum  Anglo- 
rum),  extending  from  the  first  entry  of  the  Saxons  to  the 
year  1 120,  in  five  books,  of  which  there  have  been  several 
editions.     The  manuscripts  of  this  work  are  numerous. 

2.  The  HistoruB  NovelUey  in  two  books,  including  the 
history  of  the  period  from  1126  to  1143.  This  likewise 
has  been  printed  more  than  once. 

3.  Four  books  of  the  histories  of  the  English  bishops, 
De  Gestis  Pontificum  Anglomm,  also  printed. 

4.  The  History  of  Glastonbury,  De -^n/igt^i/a/tfttw  Glas- 
toniensis  Ecclesia,  df  which  there  are  two  editions. 

i  5.  The  life  of  Aldhelm,  also  twice  printed,  which  is 

h  generally  considered  as  the  fifth  book  of  the  History  of 

the  English  Bishops. 

6.  The  life  of  Wulstan,  printed  by  Wharton  in  the  An- 
j  glia  Sacra. 

f  7-  The  life  of  Dunstan,  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in 

I  the  Bodleian  Library  (MS.  Rawlinson,  No.  263). 

8.  Four  books  of  Commentaries  on  the  book  of  Lamen- 
tations, also  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Bod- 
ley,  No.  868 ;  and  formerly  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Library,  Tiberius  A.  xii.  which  perished  in  the 
fire. 

9.  The  Miracles  of  St.  Andrew,  De  Miraculis  8.  Andre€e, 
preserved  in  MS.  Cotton.  Nero,  E.  i.  fol.  51,  v®.;  and  in 
another  volume  in  the  same  collection,  Tiberius,  D.  iii., 
now  nearly  destroyed.     It  is  stated  in  the  prologue  to  be 

I  an  abridgement  of  an  older  and  larger  work. 

10.  An  abridgement  of  the  treatise  of  Amalarius  on  the 
offices  of  the  church,  Abbreviaito  Amalarii  de  Ecclesiasticis 
Officiisy  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  archiepiscopal 

1;  library  at  Lambeth,  No.  380. 

11.  An  epitome  of  the  history  of  Aimon  of  Fleury, 


!. 
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Epitome  HistoruB  Aimonis  FloriacensiSy  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Selden,  Arch.  B.  16. 

12.  The  martyrdom  of  Indractus,  an  Irish  saint,  also 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  MS.  Digby,  No.  112. 

13.  A  life  of  St.  Patrick,  extracts  from  which  are  given 
by  Leland,*  but  the  book  itself,  as  well  as  those  which 
follow^  appears  to  be  now  lost. 

14.  The  life  of  St.  Benignus,  which  the  author  mentions 
in  his  history  of  Glastonbury. 

15.  A  collection  of  miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
was  seen  by  Leland.t 

16.  An  account  of  the  journey  of  abbot  John  towards 
Rome^  Itinerarium  Johannis  abbatis  Meldunensis  versus 
Romamy  of  which  Leland  also  saw  a  copy. j: 

17-  A  Latin  poem,  in  fifteen  books,  entitled  De  Serie 
Evangelisiarumy  of  which  Leland  found  a  copy  in  the 
library  of  Malmsbury.  § 

18.  Another  metrical  work  on  the  miracles  of  St. 
Alfgiva. 

Bale  gives  the  titles  of  one  or  two  other  works  pre- 
tended to  be  written  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  but  there 
is  no  other  authority  for  them.  He  is  believed  to  be  the 
writer  of  the  marginal  notes  to  a  volume  in  Bahol  college, 
Oxford,  which  contains  Eutropius,  Paulus  Diaconus, 
Jornandes,  Aimon  (abbreviated),  and  Orosius.  || 

*  CoUectan.  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 

t  CoUectan.  toI.  Iy.  p.  155. 

:  CoUectan.  vol.  iii.  p.  272  (ed.  1774). 

§  Leland,  CoUectan.  vol.  iii.  p.  264. 

II  See  Tanner,  BibUoth.  p.  360.  It  appears  that  in  the  Lambeth  Library, 
MS.  No.  224,  there  ia  a  manuacript  of  some  of  the  works  of  Anselm  in 
WUUam  of  Malmabory's  hand-writing,  with  the  foUowing  Unes  prefixed : 

Disputat  Anselmus  prsesnl  Cantorburiensis, 
Scribit  WiUelmus  monachus  Malmesberiensis : 
AmboB  gratifice  complectere,  lector  amice. 
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BditUnu. 

Remm  Britannicarum,  id  ect  Angliae,  Scotic,  Ticinammqiie  influknim  ae 
Teg[ioBiiiii|  MriptorM  Tetiistlores  ao  prsoipoL  By  Hioraujiiiiii  Comine- 
Unw.  Logdani,  1687.  fol.  pp.  S81— 348.  De  GMtis  Anglonim  libri 
tree,  incerto  auctore.  A  matdlated  copy  of  the  three  fint  booka  of 
William  of  Malmsbury. 
Eeram  AngUcaram  Scriptorea  poat  Bedam  prsBcipnii  ex  yetiifltiarfada  oodici* 
boa  manuacriptis  nunc  primum  in  Incem  editi*  Edited  by  Safilc. 
>  Lond.  1596.  fol.— Francoforti,  1601.  fol.  pp.  6—174.    T^HIliehni  mo- 

i  nacbi  MalmBbnriensia  de  Gestis  Regvm  Anglonim,  Ubrl  Y. — pp.  174 — 

y  195.    Hiatoriae  NoveUo;,  lib.  II.— pp.  105—894.   DiGeatia  Pondieiaa 

•t  Anglonimi  libri  IV. 

^  Determinatio  Fr.  Joannia  Parisienaia  Pnedicatoria,  de  Modo  Rxiatendi  Cor- 

;  pua  Christi  in  Sacramento  Altaris.     Londini,  1686.   Bro.    pp.  %9 — 64. 

Szoerptam  ex  Abbreriatione  Amalarii  per  WiUelatUB  Malmeriwri- 
enaem. 


», 


' 


■. 


f 

jf  Hiatoriae  Britannicae,  Sazonicae,  Anglo-Danicae,  Scriptorea  XV.  exTetnatb 

V  Codd.  MSS.  edit!  Opera  Thomae  Gale.    Oxon.  1691.  fol.    (The  Miird 

t  Tol.  of  Gale'a  Collection),    pp.  291--^35,  Willielmna  Malmeabnrieiisia 

i'  de  Antiquitate  Glastonienaia    Ecclesi». —    pp.    337 — 38 1,  Wilhelmi 

*f  Malmeabnrienais  Liber  V.  de  Pontificibna.    (The  lifb  of  Aldhelm,  not 

printed  in  Savile's  edition.) 

Anglia  Sacra,  siTe  CoUectio  Historiamm,  antiqnitoa  acriptamm,  de  Aichie- 

piacopia  et  Episcopis  Anglise,  a  prima  Fidei  Christianc  snaceptione  ad 

annum  MDXL.      Pars  secunda.      Londini,    1691.    fol.     pp.   1—499 

Liber  qnintoa  Wilhelmi  Malmeaberienais  de  Pontifidbna  Aaglonua  i  sen 

Vito  Aldhelmi  Scirebumensis  Epiacopi.— pp.  239— S70,  WOL  Mahna- 

berieuBia  de  Vita  Wlstani. 

Adami  de  Domerliam  Hiatoria  de  Reboa  Gestia  Glaatonietialbvi.**.  primvi 

in  Incem  protnlit  Tho.  Hearniua.    Qoi  et,  prater  alia.  •  •  •     GuliaU 

Malmesburienais  librum  de  Antiquitate  Ecclesi»  Glaatonienaia. . .  pr«* 

miait.  Oxonii,  1727.    8to.    Vol.  I,  pp.  1—122.    William  of  Bfabna- 

bnry'8  Hiatory  of  Glaatonbory. 

Willelmi  Malmesbirienais  Monachi  Gesta  Regnm  Anglorum,  atqne  Hiatoria 

I  Novella.    Ad  fidem  codicum  manuscriptorum  recenaoit  Thomas  Dnffoa 

i\  Hardy.    Londini :  1840.    2  vols.  8vo.     Pnbliahed  by  the  Engliah  Hia- 

!  torical  Society. 

I 

>!'  TVanilation. 

!'  The  Hiatory  of  the  Kinga  of  England  and  the  Modem  Hiatory  of  William  of 

i  Malmeabnry.    Tranalated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Re?»  John  Sharpe. 

'  London,  1815.    4to. 
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GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, both  for  the  popular  reputation  which  he  has  since 
continued  to  enjoy,  and  the  influence  he  exercised  over 
subsequent  historians,  was  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  town  from  which  he 
takes  his  name ;  probably  he  was  a  monk  of  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  there,  and  he  was  subsequently  archdeacon 
of  the  church.  He  was  patronised  by  Robert  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, natural  son  of  king  Henry  I.,  and  by  Alexander 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  both  of  them  celebrated  for  their  encou- 
ragement of  learned  men.  He  was  the  friend  of  Walter 
Calenius  archdeacon  of  Oxford,*  also  a  patron  of  learning, 
who,  after  a  visit  to  Britany,  had  brought  home  with 
him  some  books  in  the  Breton  language,  containing  histo- 
ries (or  rather  romances)  then  current  in  that  country, 
which  he  requested  Geofirey  of  Monmouth  to  translate.f 
Qeoflfrey  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  Breton  language ;  and  before  he 
had  proceeded  far  in  his  undertaking  he  was  obliged  to 
lay  it  aside  in  order  to  gratify  the  wish  of  Alexander 
bishop  of  Lincoln  to  possess  a  latin  version  of  the  prophe- 

*  Walter  Caleoins  moat  have  been  made  archdeacon  of  Oxford  when 
yonng,  and  appears  to  hare  held  that  dignity  daring  many  years,  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  authorities  cited  by  Tanner,  we  find  him  described  by  this 
title  in  the  11th  Hen.  I.  (1110  or  1111),  in  1138,  and  in  1147.  There  ap- 
pears  no  reaaon  for  placing  him  in  the  list  of  English  writers. 

t  Talia  mibi  et  de  talibns  moltotiens  cogitanti,  obtnlit  Walterus  Ozene- 
fordensis  archidiaconns,  Tir  in  oratoria  arte  atqne  in  exoticis  historiis  erudi- 
tns,  qnendam  Britannic!  sermonis  librum  yetostissimam,  qni  a  Bruto  primo 
rege  Britonnm  nsqne  ad  CadTaladrum  filiom  CadTalonis  actoa  omnium  con- 
tinue et  ex  ordine  perpnlcris  orationibua  proponebati  &c. 
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?  %\  cies  of  Merlin.*    When  he  had  completed  his  other  work, 

which  he  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  he  inserted 

.  in  it  the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  which  form  the  seventh 

■    J  ^  book.   The  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  Alexander  bishop 

of  Lincoln  in  the  prologue  to  this  seventh  book  t  prove 
^    .  beyond  a  doubt  that  that  prelate  was  then  dead^  so  that 

we  are  enabled  to  fix  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Geoff- 
rey's history  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1147,  for  bishop 
f]^    .  Alexander  died  abroad  in  August,  and  earl  Robert  died 

at  the  end  of  October  of  the  same  year.     It  was  partly 
perhaps  the  reputation  of  this  book  which  procured  its  au- 
thor the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph  in  the  February  of  1152, 
!;    '  which  he  enjoyed  but  a  very  brief  period,  for  there  seems 

little  reason  to  doubt  that  Geoffrey  died  in  1154.^    Geoff- 
rey's "  History ''  soon  became  extensively  popular,  and 
>     \  within  no  long  time  after  its  publication  the  celebrity 

\     \  which  he  had  given  to  the  legendary  king  Arthur  obtained 

j     k  for  him  the  title  of  Galfridus  Arturus,^ 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
History  of  the  British  Kings  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
tissue  of  fables.     Its  author  was  either  deceived  by  his 
materials,  or  he  wished  to  deceive  his  readers.   It  is  certain 
I';  that,  if  he  did  not  intentionally  deceive,  we  must  under- 

i  stand,  by  translatint/  the  Breton  book,  that  he  meant  only 

i  *  Nondom  antem  ad  hone  locam  historiee  penreneram,  cam,  de  Merlino 

divulgato  rumore»  compellebant  me  undique  contemporanei  mei  prophetiaa 
1       ^  ipsios  cderei  mazime  autem  Alexander  Lincolniensis  epiflcopuB,  yir  snmmae 

t  religionia  et  prudentiK. 

i      (  t  Non  erat  alter  in  clero  give  in  populo  cui  tot  famolarentnr  nobiles,  quos 

y  ipsiuB  mansueta  pietas  et  benigna  largitas  in  obsequium  ejus  dlHciebat. 
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X  Henry  Wharton,  De  Episcopis  AssaTens.,  p.  305,  306.  The  Godefri- 
dus  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  whom  Godwin  has  confounded  with  Geoffrey,  was 
rcrtainly  another  person  who  subsequently  held  the  see. 

$  Gaufridus  hie  dictus  est,  agnomen  habens  Arturi ;  pro  eo  quod  fabulas 
do  Arturo,  ike.  Guil.  Neubrig.  Ilist.  prohcm. — IlistoriaBritonum  a  Galfrido 
Arthuro  tractata.  Girald.  Cambr.  lib.  i,  c.  5. 
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working  up  the  materials  furnished  by  it  into  his  history ; 
for  some  parts  of  the  latter  work  are  mere  compilations 
by  himself  from  the  old  writers  on  British  affairs  then  com- 
monly referred  to.    The  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
book  which  Geoflrey  obtained  from  Walter  archdeacon  of 
Oxford  is  by  no  means  so  easy  of  solution.     It  is  probable 
that  at  that  time  the  Bretons^  like  all  nations  at  a  certain 
period  of  their  history^  possessed  a  mythic  genealogy  of  their 
princes^  commencing  with  a  long  list  of  heroes  (or  demigods) 
and  continued  down  to  their  great  fabulous  hero  Arthur^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  mythic  genealogy 
is  brought  down  to  Woden,  and  that  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth mistook  this  for  veracious  history,  and  supposed 
that  it  concerned  the  Britons  of  our  island.     If  a  writer  of 
the  twelfth  century  had  treated  in  the  same  manner  the 
mythic  genealogy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  the  romantic 
legends  relating  io  it  then  in  existence,  he  would  have 
made  a  work  precisely  similar  to  the  History  of  the  British 
Kings.    The  legends  of  the  British  kings  appear  to  have 
been  brought  over  from  Bretagne,  and  not  to  have  had 
tlieir  origin  among  the  Welsh ;  for  we  not  only  find  no 
traces  of  them  before  the  Norman  conquest,  when  multi- 
tudes of  Bretons  came  in  with  the  invaders,  but,  although 
we  begin  to  observe  traces  of  the  legends  relating  to  Arthur 
and  Merlin  before  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  wrote,  yet  even 
the  Welsh  of  that  time  appear  to  have  rejected  his  narra- 
tive as  fabulous.     Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  wrote  in  the 
same  century  as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  tells  us  of  a 
Welshman  who  had  the  faculty  of  seeing  evil  spirits,  and 
who  gave  an  unerring  judgment  on  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
books  placed  before  him  or  in  his  hands,  by  the  freedom 
with  which  the  evil  spirits  approached  them:  ^^Once,** 
says  Giraldus,  ^*  when  he  was  much  tormented  by  the  evil 
spirits,  he  placed  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  his  bosom, 
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when  they  immediately  vanished  from  his  sight,  flying 
away  like  birds ;  afterwards  he  laid  the  gospel  aside^  and 
for  the  sake  of  experiment  took  the  History  of  the  Britons, 
by  Galfridus  Arthurus,  in  its  place,  when  they  returned 
and  covered  not  only  his  body,  but  the  book  in  his  bosom, 
far  more  thickly  and  more  troublesome  than  usuaL"* 
A  contemporary  of  Giraldus,  William  of  Newbury,  also 

j  indicates   the  common  opinion   of  the  falseness  of  this 

history,  and  treats  its  author  with  remarkable  rudeness.f 

/  In  spite  of  the  judgment  of  the  sober  historians  of  the 

* 

age  in  which  it  was  published,  Qeoffrey^s  history  became 
•  extensively  popular,  and  there   are   few  other  works  of 

;  which  so  great  a  number  of  copies  exist  in  manuscript. 

He  had,  unknowingly  perhaps,  wandered  from  the  domain 

of  history  into  that  of  romance,  which  was  more  agreeable 

t  to  the  taste  of  his  time.     His  book  was  soon  translated 

into  Anglo-Norman,  into  English,  and  even  into  Welsh, 

and  each  successive  translator  added  to  his  original  from 

j  other  legends  or  from  his  own  imagination.     Within  a 

century  after  its  first  publication  it  was  generally  adopted 
i  by  writers  on  Englisli  history,  and  during  several  centuries 

,  only  one  or  two  rare  instances  occur  of  persons  who  ven- 

*  Girald.  Cambr*  Itiner.  Cambriiei  lib.  I,  c.  5. 
,  t  Quidam  nostris  temporibus  . .  .  Gaufridus  hie  dictus  est,  agnomen  habeos 

Arturi,  pro  eo  quod  fabulas  dc  Arturo  ex  priscis  Britonum  figmentls  snmptas, 
et  ex  proprio  auctat,  per  auperductum  Latini  sermonii  color«Di,  honetto 
hiBtoros  nomine  palliavit  .  .  .  Preeterea  in  libro  suo,  quern  Britonum  Histo- 
riam  vocat,  quam  petulanter  et  impudenter  fere  per  omnia  mentiatur,  nemo 
nisi  yeterum  hlstoHanim  ignarus,  cum  in  librum  ilium  incidit,  ambigere 
sinitur  .  .  «  Omitto  quanta  de  gestis  Britonum  ante  Julii  Cfesaris  imperiom 
et  adventum  homo  ille  confixerit,  vel  ab  aliis  conficta  tanquam  autentica, 
Bcripserit.  Omitto  quspcunque  in  laudibus  Britonum  contra  (idem  historicc 
Teritatis  deliraTit,  &c. — Wil.  Neubrig.  De  rebus  Anglicls,  procem.  It  la 
hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  numerous  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  defend  Geoffrey  and  his  history  :  they  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  want 
of  critical  discrimination.  The  introduction  to  Thomson's  translation  may 
V%  taken  ••  a  specimen. 
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tured  to  speak  against  its  veracity.  The  beautiful  stories 
with  which  it  abounds  became  the  foundation  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  national  literature,  and  its  author 
has  thus  obtained  a  place  among  the  classical  writers  of 
our  island.  The  first  part  of  the  history  of  king  Lear 
will  servo  as  a  specimen  of  Geoffrey^s  style,  which  is  not 
superior  to  that  of  the  common  writers  of  his  age. 


Cedeate  igitor  Utu  Baldado  erigitur  Leir  ejusdem  filial  in  regem,  qui 
fezaginU  iniUB  patriam  Yiriliter  rexit.  i£dificavit  autem  super  fluyium 
Soram  ciTitatem  qatt  Britonum  lingua  Kaerleir,  Saxonice  Leircestre  nuncu- 
patnr.  Col  negata  masoulini  aexus  prole,  natse  tunt  filiie  tret  TOcatK  Oono- 
riUa,  Ragana,  Cordeilla.  Qui  eas  miro  amore  sed  maximo  minimam,  CordeiU 
lam  videlicet,  diligebat.  Cumque  in  senectutem  vergere  coepisset,  cogitavit 
ragnum  suuni  ipsia  dividere,  eoque  talibus  maritis  dare  qui  easdem  cum  regno 
haberent.  Sed  at  iciret  que  illarum  regni  potiore  parte  dignior  estet,  adivit 
siiigulaa  iciicitana  que  ipsom  plus  diligeret.  Interrogante  ergo  illo,  Gono- 
rilla  prima  respondente  numina  coeli  testata  est  patrem  sibi  plus  cordi  esse 
qaam  animam  qua  degebat :  cui  pater,  '*Quoniam  senectutem  meam  Tits 
taie  pnepotaisti,  te,  oharissima  filia,  maritabo  juveni  quemcunque  elegeris, 
cam  tertia  parte  Britannise."  Deinde  Ragana,  quae  secunda  erat,  exemplo 
Bororis  suk  benerolentiam  patris  allicere  volens,  jurejurando  respondit  se 
nallatenoB  conceptum  ezprimere  posse,  nisi  quod  ipsum  super  omnes  crea- 
tnraa  diligerat*  Credalas  ergo  pater  eadem  dignitate  quam  primogenitse  pro- 
miserat,  cum  tertia  videlicet  parte  regni  eam  maritandam  ducit.  At  Cor- 
deilla ultima  cum  intellexisset  eum  prsedictarum  adulationibus  acquievisse, 
tentare  ilium  cupiens  aliter  respondere  pergit ;  **  Est  uspiam,  mi  pater,  filia 
quae  patrem  suum  plusquam  patrem  diligere  prsesumat  ?  Non  reor  equidem 
allam  ease  quae  hoc  fateri  audeat,  nisi  Jocosis  verbis  veritatem  celare  nitatur : 
nempe  ego  dilexi  te  semper  at  patrem,  nee  adhuc  a  proposito  di verier»  etsi  a 
me  magis  extorquere  insistis  ;  audi  in  te  mei  amoris  quantitatem,  et  quem 
adversuB  te  jugiter  habeo,  et  interrogationibus  tuis  finem  impone,  etenim 
quantum  babes  taatum  vales  tantumque  te  diligo."  Porro  pater  iratus  eam 
ex  abundantia  stomachi  dixisse  vehementer  indignans,  quae  respondens 
erat  manifestare  non  distulit ;  *'  Quia  in  tantum  senectutem  patris  tui  spre^ 
visti,  at  vel  eo  amore  quo  me  sorores  tuae  diligunt  dedignata  es  diligere,  ego 
et  te  dedignabor,  nee  usquam  in  regno  meo  cum  tuis  sororibus  partem 
habebis :  non  dico  tamen,  cum  filia  mea  sis,  quin  alicui  (si  Dlum  fortuna 
obtolerit)  utcunque  maritem ;  illud  autem  affirmo,  quod  nunquam  eo  honore 
quo  sorores  toaa  te  maritare  laborabo,  quippe  cum  te  hucusque  plusquam 
caeteras  dilexerim,  ta  vero  me  minus  quam  reliquae  diligas."  Nee  mora,  con- 
silio  procerum  regni  dedit  praedictas  paellas  duas  duobus  ducibus,  Comubiae 
videlicet  et  Albeniaei  com  medietatae  tantum  insalae  dam  ipse  viveret,  post 
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obitum  autem  ejus  totam  monarchiam  Britanni»  eisdem  habendam  con- 
cedebat. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  prophecies  of 
Merlin  formed  originally  a  distinct  work  from  the  His- 
tory of  the  Britons:  we  frequently  find  it  separate  in 
early  manuscripts,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  learned  commentary  by  Alanus  de 
Insulis,  which  contains  some  valuable  notices  of  English 
history.  Another  life  of  Merlin,  written  in  very  superior 
Latin  verse,  has  also  been  long  attributed  to  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  but  apparently  without  sufficient  reason.  In 
this  poem  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  manner  so  entirely 
different  from  the  prose  account  of  Merlin  by  Geoffirey, 
and  it  is  written  with  so  much  more  spirit  and  genius,  that 
we  can  hardly  doubt  its  being  the  composition  of  another 
person.  None  of  the  allusions  of  the  writer  of  the  poem  to 
himself  agree  with  the  person  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
He  speaks  of  himself  as  a  well  known  poet ;  he  addresses 
his  poem  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  "the  glory  of 
prelates,*'  and  complains  of  the  neglect  with  which  he  had 
been  treated  by  his  predecessor. 

Fatidici  Tatia  rabiem  musamque  jocosam 
Merlini  cantare  paro :  tu  corrige  carmen, 
Gloria  pontificam,  calamos  moderando,  Robertc  ! 
ScimiiB  enim  quia  te  perfudit  nectare  sacro 
Philosophia  auo,  fecitque  per  omnia  doctum, 
Ut  documenta  dares,  dux  et  prseceptor  in  orbe. 
Ergo  meis  coeptis  faveas,  vatemque  tueri 
Auspicio  meliore  relis,  quam  fecerit  alter 
Cai  modo  succedis,  merito  promotus  honori : 
Sic  etenim  mores,  sic  vita  probata  genusque, 
Utilitasqae  loci,  clerus  popnlusque  petebant ; 
Unde  modo  felix  Lincolnia  fertur  ad  astra. 
Ergo  te  caperem  complecti  carmine  digno : 
Sed  non  sufficio,  licet  Orpheus  et  Camerinus 
Et  Macer  et  Marius,  magnique  Rabirius  oris, 
Ore  meo  cancrent,  Musis  comitantibus,  omnes. 
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Ad  Y08,  consuete  mecom  cantare  CamoenSf 
Propositura  cantemus  oposi  cytharamque  sonate. 

Robert  de  Cheineto,  the  only  Robert  to  whom  Geoflfrey 
could  have  dedicated  the  poem,  had  not  the  slightest  claim 
to  any  of  the  epithets  here  bestowed  on  Robert  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  whose  predecessor  Alexander  was  the  historian's 
patron  and  friend ;  while  the  description  applies  so  ex- 
actly to  the  great  philosopher  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Robert  GrostSte,  that  we  can  hardly  hesitate  in  attributing 
the  metrical  life  of  Merlin  to  some  poet  who  sought  his 
patronage.  The  error  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the 
following  lines  found  at  the  end  of  the  poem  in  the  only 
perfect  manuscript  now  extant,  and  probably  composed 
toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  some  writeif 
who,  finding  it  without  any  name  of  its  author,  was  led  by 
its  subject  to  attribute  it  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth : — 

Dazimiis  ad  metam  carmen  :  toi  ergo,  Britanni, 
Laorea  serta  date  Gaufrido  de  Monumeta. 
Est  etenim  Tester :  nam  quondam  praelia  vestra 
Vestronunqne  dncum  cecinit,  scripsitque  libellom 
Qoem  nunc  Gesta  vocant  Britonum  celebrata  per  orbem. 

Another  work  has  been  attributed  with  still  less  reason 
to  Geofirey  of  Monmouth.  It  is  extant  in  two  manu- 
scripts in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge,* and  is  entitled  Compendium  Gaufredi  de  Corpore 
Christi  et  Sacramento  Eucharistus,  But  its  author  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  Frenchman,  who  was  in  his  youth  a 
disciple  of  Abelard,  until  he  deserted  his  school  to  range 
himself  under  the  scholastic  banner  of  St.  Bernard ;  it  is 
in  fact  a  well-known  treatise  of  Geoffrey  of  Auxerre.  Bale 
gives  several  other  titles  of  books  pretended  to  have  been 
written  by  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth,  which  are  so  evidently 
the  offspring  of  his  own  imagination  that  they  deserve  no 
further  consideration. 

•  No.  177,  art.  44,  and  No.  331,  art.  9. 
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GAIMAR  AND  DAVJP. 

Geoffrey  Gaimar  w^  a  distinguished  trouv^re  of  the 
reign  of  Stephen.  All  we  know  of  his  personal  history  is 
that  he  was  attached  to  the  household  of  Constance^  the 
wife  of  Ralph  Fitz  Gilbert,  at  whose  request  he  composed 
his  history  of  England  in  Anglo-Norman  verse.  He  was 
the  first  who  published  an  A^lo-Normaa  version  of  the 
History  of  the  British  Kings  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
He  gives  an  account  of  the  materials  he  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  have  been  strangely  misunderstood 
and  misinterpreted  by  the  abb^  de  la  Rue,  who  believed 
that  he  translated  hjis  history  of  the  British  kings  from  a 
Welsh  book  independently  of  the  history  of  Geoffrey, 

Ici  voil  del  rei  finer. 
Ceake  ettorie  fist  translater 
Dame  Coataiu^e  la  gentil ; 
Gaimar  i  miat  Mars  e  Averil 
£  tuz  les  dusze  mais, 
Aim  k'U  oust  translate  des  reis. 
II  parcliaca  maint  esamplaire, 
Liveres  Engleis  e  par  gramaire, 
£  en  Romanz  e  en  Latin, 
Aim  k'en  p.ttst  traire  i  la  fin. 
Si  sa  dame  ne  li  aidast, 
Jk  k  nul  jor  ne  Tachevast. 
Ele  enveiad  k  Helmeslac 
Par  le  liTere  Walter  Espac. 
Robert  li  quens  de  Gloucestre 
Fist  translater  icele  geste 
Solum  les  liveres  as  Waleis 
K'il  avoient  des  Bretom  reis  ; 
Walter  £spec  le  demandat, 
li  quens  Robert  li  enveiat ; 
Puis  le  prestat  Walter  £speo 
A  Raul  le  fiz  Gilebert. 
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Dame  Ciistance  I'enpriiiitat 

De  son  seignnr,  k'ele  mult  amat. 

Geffrai  Gaimar  eel  livere  escrit, 

Le  translata  e  f^s  i  mist 

Ke  li  Waleis  oorent  leiss^, 

KHl  aveit  ainz  purcbas^, 

U  fust  k  dreit  u  fust  k  tort, 

Li  bon  livere  de  Oxeford, 

Ki  fust  Walter  Tarcediaen 

Si  en  amendat  son  livcrc  bicn. 

E  de  Testorie  de  Wincestre 

Fust  amende  ceste  geste ; 

De  Wassingburc  un  livere  Eogleis» 

U  il  trovad  escrit  des  reis 

E  de  tuz  les  emperurs 

Ke  de  Rome  furent  seignurs, 

E  de  Engleterre  ourent  treu, 

Des  reis  ki  d'els  ourent  tenu, 

De  lur  vies  e  de  lur  plaiz, 

Des  ayentures  e  des  faiz, 

Coment  chescons  maintint  la  terrc, 

Quel  ama  pes,  e  liquel  guerre ; 

De  tut  le  plus  pout  91  trover, 

Ki  en  cest  livere  volt  esgarder. 

It  appears  very  evidently  from  this  recital  that  the  only 
history  of  the  British  kings  used  by  Gaimar  was  the  then 
recently  published  work  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  lie 
says  that  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester  had  caused  it  to  be 
translated  from  the  "  Welsh"  book,  a  mistake  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  original,  into  which  he  very  easily  fell, 
considering  the  dubious  import  of  the  Latin  Britannicus 
at  that  time.  Walter  Espec,  a  Yorkshire  baron  well  known 
for  his  munificent  liberality,  obtained  a  copy  of  this  book, 
immediately  after  it  was  completed,  from  earl  Robert 
himself.  Subsequently,  after  long  seeking  for  it,  Gaimar 
heard  of  this  copy  in  the  possession  of  Walter  Espec,  and 
liis  patroness,  through  the  means  of  her  husband,  obtained 
the  loan  of  it.  He  repeats  that  the  original  of  this  was 
the  "  Welsh*'  (i.  e.  Breton)  book  of  Oxford,  belonging  to 
Walter  the  archdeacon,  information  which  he  gleaned  from 
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Geoffrey's  preface.  Gaimar  then  tells  us  that  he  trans- 
lated and  transferred  the  facts  of  the  British  History  into 
his  own  book^  "  and  thereby  improved  his  book  very 
nrnch.^'  His  history  was  also  improved  by  the  Win- 
chester History,  as  well  as  by  an  English  book  of  Wassin- 
burgh,  where  he  found  the  histories  of  the  emperors  of 
Rome  to  whom  England  was  tributary,  and  of  the  kings 
who  held  of  them ;  perhaps  Alfred's  Orosius,  or  a  copy 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  It  it  not  easy  to  say  where  M. 
de  la  Rue  learnt  that  Gaimar  had  Geoffrey's  translation  of 
the  Breton  book  of  Walter  Calenius  and  also  a  translation 
of  a  Welsh  book  of  the  same  history,  and  that  he  cor- 
rected the  one  by  the  other. 

The  History  of  the  British  kings  formed  only  a  portion 
of  Gaimar's  history,  which  was  continued  through  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  and  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  princes 
of  the  Norman  dynasty ;  and  he  declares  at  the  conclusion 
his  intention  at  a  future  period  of  writing  a  separate  history 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.*  The  portion  translated  from 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  appears  to  have  been  so  entirely 
eclipsed  by  the  later  and  probably  more  ample  ver- 
sion of  Wace,  that  it  seems  now  to  be  lost;  and  the 
only  part  extant  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  history  with  the  con- 
clusion, preserved  in  four  manuscriptsf  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Brut  of  Wace.  Gaimar's  history  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  traditions  and 
legends  of  his  time,  several  of  which  appear  in  his  story, 
such  as  the  romance  of  Havelok,  and  the  story  of  Here- 

*  Ore  dit  Gaimar,  s'il  ad  guarant, 
Del  rei  Henri  dirrat  avant, 
Ke  s'il  en  volt  un  poi  parler, 
E  de  sa  y'le  translater. 
Tela  mil  choses  en  purrad  dire 
Ke  unkes  Davit  ne  fist  escrivere,  &c. 
t  MS.  Reg.  13  A.  XXI.  and  three  manuscripts  in  the  College  of  Armd 
and  in  the  libraries  of  Durham  and  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
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ward.  His  style  is^  on  the  whole,  more  pleasing  than  that 
of  Wace.  We  are  enabled  to  fix  with  tolerable  precision 
the  period  at  which  he  wrote  his  history  by  the  persons  to 
whom  he  alludes.  M.  de  la  Rue  was  wrong  in  supposing 
that  it  must  have  been  finished  before  the  death  of  Robert 
earl  of  Gloucester ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  it  was  begun  subsequently  to  that  event.  But 
-»  as  Walter  Espec  died  in  1153^  and^  as  Gaimar  mentions 
Adelaide  of  Louvaine  as  still  living,  who  died  in  1151| 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  poet  wrote  between  1147 
and  1151. 

Gaimar  speaks  of  a  contemporary  Anglo-Norman  poet 

/  named  David,  who  had  written  by  order  of  Adelaide  of 

Louvaine  a  metrical  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  which 
Gaimar  blames  as  barren  in  details  and  in  historical  in- 

'  terest;  and  he  advises  him  to  revise  and  enlarge  bis  work. 

Yet  he  says  that  queen  Adelaide  held  it  in  great  esteem^ 

j  and  that  his  patroness  the  lady  Constance  had  given  a 

mark  of  silver  to  have  a  transcript,  which  she  frequently 

«  read  *^  in  her  chamber.^'*     We  have  no  other  information 

relating  to  this  trouvere  or  his  works. 

I  Bditions. 

I 

(  The  ancient  English  romance  of  Havelok  the  Dane ;  accompanied  by  the 

i  French  text :  with  an  Introduction ,  Notes,  and  a  Glossary,  by  Frede- 

i  rick  Madden,  Esq. . . .  Printed  for  the  Roxburghe  Club.  London,  18^. 

4 to.  pp.  149 — 180.    The  portion  of  Gaimar  which  relates  to  the  ftory 
of  Havelok. 
Chroniqoes  Anglo-Normandes.     Recueil  d*Extraits  et  d*E^rit8  relatifs  k 
;  THistoire  de  Normandie  et  de  I'Angleterre  pendant  les  xi*  et  xii* 

aiecles  ;  public. .  par  Francisque  Michel.  Tome  premier.  Sto.  Ronen, 
1835.  The  latter  portion  of  Gaimar's  History,  commencing  with  the 
Norman  conquest. 
Collection  of  Historians  edited  by  order  of  the  Record  Commission,  vol.  i. 
pp.  764 — 829,  L'Estorie  des  Engles  solum  la  Translation  maistre  Gef- 
frei  Gaimar.  The  portion  of  the  history  previous  to  the  Conquest,  with 
the  concluding  lines  of  the  poem  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  himself 
and  his  undertaking. 

*  See  the  GOBflladiDf  lines  of  Gaimar't  History. 
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This  author  derives  his  chief  importance  from  the  dis- 
pute which  has  arisen  whether  he  preceded  or  came  after 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Historians  and  bibliographers 
have  all  fixed  at  too  early  a  date  the  period  when  Alfred  of 
Beverley  compiled  his  history.  All  that  we  know  of  his 
life  is  derived  from  his  own  writings.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century^  for 
he  states  at  the  commencement  of  his  book  that  the  colony 
of  Flemings  had  been  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ross 
on  the  borders  of  Wales^  by  King  Henry  L,  in  his  time,  an 
event  which  is  considered  to  have  taken  place  about  a.i). 
1105.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  days  of  ^^his  silence/' 
when  the  diocese  of  York  laboured  under  an  interdict^  and 
the  clei^  were  not  allowed  to  perform  their  ecclesiastical 
duties^*  he  tried  to  occupy  his  forced  leisure^  and  turn 
away  his  thoughts  from  the  vexations  with  which  he  was 
encompassed  to  the  study  of  history,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance he  derived  his  taste  for  historical  researches. 
There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  Alfred  refers  to  the 
troubles  which  arose  in  the  diocese  of  York  from  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  archbishops,  Henry  and  William,  sup- 
ported severally  by  tiie  contending  parties  in  the  dvil  con- 
vulsioits  of  tiie  reign  of  Stephen.t    This  dispute,  which 

*  Li  difllmi  dleatii  ziottri,  qvanio  doh  poteramos  reddere  Deo  tpxtt  Dei 
arant,  et  tanen  oogebumr  reddere  Cvsari  que  CKsaris  erant,  quod  propter 
prcsentem  excommunicatorum  multitudmem  secundum  Londonienau  ooncilii 
decretem  a  dbinii  cfiiahanms,  et  regUa  exactiooibuB  afflicti  Titam  tadiosam 
■Sebamvi,  grausiite  oppreaaume  q«a,  ezpvlsis  ad  regia  edictum  de  aedibva 
«da  eccieaiai  aoitr»  colomiiiaf  din  granterqne  yexatiu  «am. — Alfr.  Beverl. 
bk  prolog,  p.  S. 

t  See  Godwin,  de  EpUcopis. 
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i  began  in  1141  or  1142,  causing  the  diocese  to  be  placed 

* 

I  under  an  interdict,  only  ended  with  the  death  of  arch- 

^  bishop  William,  who  was  poisoned,  as  it  is  said,  by  his  clergy 

j  in  1154.    While  occupied  with  his  historical  researches,  it 

1  appears  that  the  history  of  Geofirey  of  Monmouth  was 

I  published,  and  began  to  create  a  great  sensation.    Alfred, 

hearing  people  talk  of  British  kings  of  whom  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant,  and  ashamed  to  be  obliged  continually  to 
confess  that  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  became  anxious 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  new  history,  and  with  much  diffi- 
culty succeeded.  He  perused  it  with  avidity,  and,  charmed 
'  with  the  novelty  of  its  contents,  he  would  have  made  a 

(  transcript  of  it  for  himself,  if  he  had  been  allowed  sufficient 

time  and  had  possessed  money  enough  to  buy  the  materials 
at  once;  but  this  not  being  the  case,  he  determined  to 
make  an  abridgment  of  it.*  Alfred,  like  Gaimar,  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  as  the 
J  author  of  the  book  he   abridged,  but  he  quotes  it  by 

I  the  title  which  Geoffirey  gave  to  it,  Histaria  Britonumyf 

{.  and  no  one  who  has  read  over  the  two  books  can  doubt 

I  for  a  moment  that  Geoffrey's  history  was  the  original,  for 

r  Alfred  often  transfers  Geoffirey's  words  to  his  own  book. 

It  appears  quite  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  Alfred 
speaks,  that  all  that  was  known  about  this  history  origi- 
nated in  the  work  of  Geoffiey,  and  that  it  was  quite  new 


*  QuaesiTi  historiam,  et  ea  vix  inventa,  lectioni  ejus  intentissime  studium 
adhibui.  Dumque  rerum  antiquanim  nova  lectione  delectarer,  mox  mihi 
aDimus  ad  earn  transcribendam  scatebat,  sed  temporis  opportunitas  et  mar- 
supii  facultas  non  sappetebat.  Ut  autem  desiderio  gliscenti  aliqua  ex  parte 
aatisfacercm. . . .  de  prsefata  historia  queedam  deflorare  studui. — Alf.  Bev.  in 
Prolog,  ut  supra. 

t  He  sometimes  refers  his  readers  to  the  Historia  Briionum  for  the 
details  of  the  more  interesting  stories,  as  in  that  of  Lear, — Qaalitcr  autem 
Tergente  eo  in  senium,  ipse  a  duabus  filiabus  spretus  et  ab  earum  maritia  sit 
pulsatus,  qualiterque  junior  filia  eum  suscepcrit,  &c.. .  •  •  Historia  Britonum 
plenius  docet. — Aifr.  Bererl.  p.  U. 
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even  to  historians^  and  on  that  account  had  excited  much 
curiosity. 

Alfred  goes  on  to  inform  us  that,  having  abridged  the 
history  of  the  Britons,  he  determined  to  abridge  other 
historians,  so  as  ^to  continue  his  book  through  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  times.  We  trace  as  having  gone  through 
this  process,  among  others,  Bede,  Florence  of  Worcester, 
and  the  northern  writer,  Simeon  of  Durham,  which  his- 
torian appears  to  have  been  the  last  he  used,  for  Alfred's 
history  closes  in  the  same  year  with  that  of  Simeon, 
A.D.  1129,  the  29th  year  of  Henry  I.  Many  writers,  be- 
jieving  that  he  continued  his  history  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
have  fixed  upon  that  year  as  the  date  of  his  death,  which 
probably  did  not  take  place  till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.* 
We  only  know  that  he  was  a  monk  of  Beverley ;  the  titles 
in  the  earlier  manuscripts  are  unanimous  that  he  was 
treasurer  of  that  church,  or,  as  one  manuscript  called  him, 
sacristan,  which  was  but  another  name  for  the  same  office. 
Some  modem  writers  have  advanced  the  opinion,  directly 
opposed  to  the  historical  evidence,  that  the  title  of  trea- 
surer was  given  him  only  as  a  literary  honour,  because 
his  book  is  a  treasure  of  history,  which  it  certainly  is  not. 
His  historical  notices  are  extremely  brief,  and  his  style  is 
that  of  the  ordinary  writers  of  his  age  :  the  following  lines 
include  the  period  from  the  battle  of  Hastings  to  king 
William's  departure  for  Normandy. 

Anno  igitnr  M^'lzvi  ab  incamatione  Domini  dux  Normannoram  Willielmus, 
occiso  in  bello  rege  Haroldo,  ab  HastiDga  movens,  vastatis  provinciis,  venit 
ad  Wertbam,  ubi  Aldredua  archiepiscopuSf  Wlstanus  Wigorniensis  episco- 
pus,  Waltems  Herefordensis  episcopus»  clito  Edgarus,  comites  Edwinus  et 


*  He  appears  also  to  ba^e  used  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  from  whom  bis 
account  of  the  four  wonders  of  Britain  in  bis  prologue  as  it  now  stands,  and 
tbe  verses  beginning  with  the  words,  '*  Anglia  terra  ferax,**  with  which  John 
Withamstede  says  the  book  commenced,  were  taken. 
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Morehtnif,  et  de  Lundonia  quiqoe  melioret,  cam  maltis  td  emn  Temenrnt, 
et  datis  obsidibus  illi  deditionem  fecerunt,  fidelitatemqiie  jaravenuit.  Inde 
cam  exercitu  Landoniam  adiit,  et  in  die  Natalia  Domini  ab  Aldredo  Ebori> 
oeosi  arcbiepifoopo,  quia  Stigandui  Cantaariensis  arcbiepisoopos  a  papa 
oalomniattti  eratpalliam  non  saacepiaae  canonice,  apad  Wettmonasterinm  in 
regem  consecratas  est  bonorifice  :  priua,  at  idem  arddepiscopai  exigebat  ab 
eo,  ante  altare  Sancti  Petri  coram  clero  et  popalo  jarejurando  promittens, 
ae  Telle  lanctas  Dei  eccleaiai  ac  rectorea  earnm  defendere,  et  oonotam  pop«- 
lom  aibi  sabjectom  juste  ac  regali  procidentia  regere,  reotam  kftnn  atatoarai 
tenere,  rapinas  injustaqae  penitus  interdicere.  Post  bseo  in  Qoadrageiima 
rez  Willielmas  Normanniam  repetiit. 

Bale  has  increased  the*  number  of  works  attributed  to 
Alfred  of  Beverley,  by  making  three  different  titles  out  of 
his  one  known  historical  epitome.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  a  life  of  John  of  Beverley ;  but  we  know  with  more 
certainty  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  his  church,  which  he  is  said  in  the  title 
to  have  translated  from  English  into  Latin,  and  which 
was  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  library,  but  the  volume 
containing  it  unfortunately  i)erished  in  the  fire.* 

Edition, 

Alaredi  Beyerlacensis  Annales,  sive  Historia  de  Geatis  Regum  Britannic, 
Libris  IX.  e  codice  penretu8to....Descrip8it  ediditqoe  Tbo.  Heamins. 
Ozoniiy  1716.  8vo. 


OSBERN  OP  GLOUCESTER. 

OSDERN3  monk  of  Gloucester^  who  is  only  known  to  us 
through  his  writings,  holds  a  high  place  among  the  theolo- 
gical writers  of  the  twelfth  century.   Leland  passes  a  warm 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  C.  zvi.  Libertatet  Ecclesie  S.  Job.  BeTwlao.  cam 
privilegiis  apostolicis  et  episcopalibas,  qaas  magister  Alnredas  sacrista  ejat- 
dem  ecolesiie  de  Angllco  in  Latinam  transtalit.  Princ.  Deeurwm  per 
ordinem. 
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eulogium  on  his  style  and  learning,  which  is  not  altogether 
unmeritedL  As  one  of  his  works  is  dedicated  to  Gilbert 
bishop  of  Hereford,  who  held  that  see  from  1149  to  11 62, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  lived  in  the  society  of  that  prelate 
while  he  was  abbot  of  Gloucester,  from  which  office  he 
was  promoted  to  the  episcopacy,  Osbern  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  flourished  in  1150.  We  have  no  further 
information  relating  to  his  life. 

Osbem's  Latinity  is  good  for  the  age,  and  his  style, 
considering  the  subject,  is  easy  and  agreeable.  His  dia- 
logues, which  form  properly  one  work,  are  a  kind  of 
commentary  on  the  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch ;  his 
friend  Nicholas,  probably  a  monk  of  the  same  house,  is 
made  to  raise  objections  to  diflferent  points  in  the  sacred 
text,  which  Osbern,  in  reply,  explains  and  defends.  The 
following  extract  from  the  dialogue  on  the  book  of  Genesis 
will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  this  work  : — 

Nieol,  Sana  sunt  ista,  et  animo  maxime  imprimenda.  Sed  cum  scriptum 
sit,  Qui  Tivit  in  »temnm  creavit  omnia  simnl,  quare  Moyies  divisis  tempori- 
bus  asserit  omnia  creata  ?  Plurimum  fateor  dissonare  videtar,  cum  una 
scriptura  simul  omnia,  alia  separatim  et  divise  testatur  creata. 

0tk€mM9,  Rudem  illam  et  informem  rerum  materiam  limul  DeuB  creavit, 
I.  e.  Qt  ettet  quoddam  uniyeraitatia  primordium  do  nihilo  coniistere  fecit, 
quae  nee  a  Deo  adeo.informia  fuit  ut  a  formoao  factore  aine  forma  omnino  for- 
maretur ;  ted  iccirco  maxime  dicitur  quaai  informiter  creata,  vel  quia  nee  dum 
hanc  formonm  in  qua  remm  ordinatio  conaiatit  recepit  yenuatatem,  vel  quia 
in  ipta  creationia  permiztione  aic  fuit  omnium  pariter  eia  eiaentia,  ut  non- 
dum  fades  aing^lorum  appareret  distincta.  Non  enim  in  ilia  creatione  iata 
hodie  ilia  in  erastino  prlus  quaedam,  quaedam  prodierunt  poaterius  ;  sed  ita 
potitts  ■inml,  ut  universorum  in  una  pennixtione  adeaaet  concreatio,  et  omnia 
in  his  per  substantiam  seminalem  condita  esaenti  quae  in  suo  nondum 
ordine  distincta  apparebant.  Nee  mora  banc  aecuta  eat  aut  tarditaa,  quia 
efficax  animi  imperium  quam  celerem  protulit  rerum  effectum,  quB  etiam 
ad«o  in  melius  profscit,  ut  qui  prius  ex  potentia  divini  opifids  existentaae 
naturam  assumpsit,  protinus  ex  ejuadem  beneficio  formae  et  deeoris  oma- 
tum  assumeret,  et  sic,  secundum  prophetam,  fecit  Deus  quae  facta  sunt, 
eiim  oninia  prios  in  rerum  processerunt  creationem,  deinde  se  manifestius 
ostenderunt  in  creationis  distinetionem. 

Osbern  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Judges^ 
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in  six  books^  dedicated  to  Gilbert  bishop  of  Hereford ; 

and  four  treatises  on  the  Incarnation,  Nativity,  Passion, 

\  and  Resurrection,  of  Christ,  which  appear  to  compose  one 

continued  work. 

All  the  works  above  mentioned  are  contained  in  one 
very  handsome  manuscript  on  vellum  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum,* which  Leland,  who  saw  it  at  Gloucester,  believed 
•\  to  be  Osbern's  original  copy.     We  are  not  aware  that 

•  any  other  copy  of  Osbern^s  writings  is  known  to  exist, 

'  and  none  of  them  have  been  printed.     Leland  mentions 

i  another  work  by  Osbern,  dedicated  to  the  abbot  Hamelin, 

A  and  entitled  Panormia,  which  Bale  attributes  to  Osbem  of 

I  Canterbury.     In  the  time  of  Licland  a  manuscript  of  this 

work  was  preserved  in  the  abbey  at  Gloucester,  but  it 
appears  to  be  now  lost. 
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5  LAURENCE  OF  DURHAM. 

The  most  remarkable  writer  of  Latin  verse  during  the 
reign  of  Stephen  was  Laurence,  a  monk  of  Durham,  where 
he  first  held  the  office  of  precentor,  and  was  tlien  taken 
to  court  in  the  capacity  of  a  chaplain,  and  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  king.f  He  was  made  prior  of  Durham 
about  the  year  1149.  An  old  historian  of  the  see  of 
Durham  describes  him  as  ^^  a  man  of  great  discretion  and 
honest  conversation,  skilled  in  the  law,  endowed  with 
eloquence,  well  grounded  in  the  divine  institutes,  and  not 
needing  to  beg  counsel  of  others  in  adversity/'J     This 

*  MS.  Reg.  G  D.  IX. 

f  See  the  Prologue  to  hU  Hypognosticon,  and  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra, 
vol.  i.  p.  787. 
X  Rogcro  priori  successit  Laurcntius,  vir  mngnse  discretionis  et  honestie 
V  conversatioDi»,  in  j ore  peritas^  eloqaentio  prteditus,  divinis  institntia  safli- 
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writer  informs  us  that  Laurence  died  in  1154,  prior  of 
Durham;*  so  that  Leland  must  be  in  error,  when  he 
states  that  he  was  made  abbot  of  Westminster  by  Henry  I. 
We  learn  from  another  annalist  of  the  see  of  Durham 
that  Laurence^  having  in  1153  accompanied  Hugh  the 
elect  bishop  to  Rome,  was  attacked  by  sickness  in  his 
way  back  and  died  in  France,  and  that  his  body  was 
brought  to  Durham  to  be  buried.f 

The  most  important  work  of  Laurence  of  Durham 
is  a  scriptural  history  in  nine  books,  written  in  Latin 
elegiacs,  under  the  title  of  Hypognosticon.  In  the  first 
six  books  Laurence  versifies  the  principal  events  of  the 
Old  Testament,  sometimes  paraphrasing  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  and  at  others  adding  reflections,  moralisations, 
and  explanations  of  his  own.  Thus,  speaking  of  the 
children  of  Adam,  he  tells  us  that  the  sons  of  Seth  were 
diligent  inquirers  into  the  natures  of  things. 

Gstera  posteritas  Seth  quid  facit?     lUa  quid,  inquam, 

Stirpi  agit  hie,  cui  nil  praeter  honesta  placet  ? 
Cni  comes  est  virtus,  cui  lex  natura  creatriz, 

Cui  dux  est  ratio,  cui  deus  ars  et  amor ; 
Cui  studium  causas  inquirere,  quallter  ignem 

Temperat  sethereum  duplicis  algor  aquae  ; 
Quis  coeli  motus,  quibus  astra  recursibus  ipsi 

Obvia  discurrunt,  quidve  per  istud  agunt ; 
Ut  sol  nocte  diem  vel  mutat  lumine  noctem, 

Utque  calore  suo  res  animare  solet ; 
Quod  lunse  sit  opus,  quis  splendor,  et  ejus  in  orbem 

Comua  quid  ducat,  quidve  resolvat  item  ; 
Quid  sit  et  unde  mat  nix,  grando,  fulmen,  et  imber ; 

Quae  vis  ventorum,  quisve  sit  ortus  eis ; 
Quae  natura  feraa,  vis  herbas,  commoda  fruges, 

Gratia  commendet  semina,  nosse  student. 


cienter  instructus,  nee  habens  opus  ab  aliis  mendicare  consilium  in  adversis. 
Annals  of  Durham,  MS.  Cotton.  Claudius  D.  iv.  fol.  77,  v». 

*  Anno  Domini  Millesimo  .diiij.*^  post  mortem  Laurentii  creatus  est 
Absolon  in  priorem  Dunelmensem.  MS.  Cotton.  Claud.  D.  iv.  fol.  79,  v*^. 

t  Wharton,  AngUa  Sacra,  loc.  cit. 

YOL«  II.  M 
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TaliboB  ecca  student }  lapsii  tadien  orta  tolnptas 
Et  male  Tezat  eos^  et  probat  ease  reoa. 

In  the  following  descriptioii  of  the  «obriety  ctf  ante- 
diluvian mannersi^  Latirende  seems  to  identify  the  world 
before  the  flood  with  the  golden  age  of  the  Orecittn  j>oeti  i 

Hactenua  antiquis  patribus  non  esus  in  uau 

Carnia^erat,  nee  adhnc  vina  bibebat  horiio. 
Veatis  ei  teztura  rudis,  domna  antra,  eibusqne 

Panis,  fona  potns»  res  pecua»  arma  manus. 
Cultior  eaca  tamen  tunc  cruda  le^mina,  glalidea, 

Poma,  mel»  et  potua  lac  pretiosua  erat. 
Ipsiua  in  domiboa  paries ,  fundamina,  tectum, 

Virga  sequax,  solidus  cespes,  arundo  rudia. 
Tunc  illi  vires  sine  marte  fuere  virilea, 

£t  sine  flagitlo  Tita  quieta  fiiit. 
Ut  tamen  in  venerem  prorsus  ruit,  irmit  unda, 

Perdens  saeva  pares  crimine  morte  pari. 

After  relating  Solomon's  lapse  to  idolatry^  Lauretiijfl 
runs  into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  power  and  effects  of 
love^  and  similar  digressions  arise  from  other  subjects. 
The  seventh  book  is  devoted  to  the  praisd  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  the  eighth  tells  briefly  the  principal  events  of  the 
gospel  history;  and  the  ninth  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  enumeration  of  saints  and  martyrs,  among  whom  St. 
Cuthbert,  the  patron  of  Durham,  holds  a  prominent  place. 
It  appears  that  this  poem  was  commenced  at  Durham, 
when  its  author  was  precentor,  and  that  he  had  only 
reached  the  end  of  the  flrst  book  when  he  was  called  to 
court.  He  still,  howevfer,  persisted  in  his  favourite  Studies, 
and  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  second  book  he  describes 
and  laments  the  change  in  his  position. 

Hactenua  ipse  mens  musis  studiosua  adkeesi, 

Et  lusi  vario  cartdina  ssepe  stilo  ; 
Lusit  et  exactum  calamo  spittiante  libellum 

Mena  mea  more  pari  caetera  posse  putans. 
Jam  Tcro  quid  agam  ?  raptum  sibi  curia  curia 

Implicat,  et  sibi  dans  me  mihi  tollit  atroz. 
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Pondera  pro  metria  mediterier  nrgeor,  sra 

Sapioi  in  manibos  qnam  bona  scripta  ferens« 
Scpius  inTigllo  qndt  mille  talenta  minntis 

Constent,  qnam  pediboa  qnot  mihi  tersue  eat. 
Si  tamen  interdora  Pegaaea  Tia  recta  anbopto, 

Ant  montmn  eapitnm  tempto  tenetre  dannii 
Has  mea  menft  at  eaa  Mmitter^  neacia  curas 

Insimnly  bine  aUaa  inoz  reroeata  Tenit ; 
Et  Telnt  apprenaa  pnlobra  apado  yirgine,  triate 

SnapiHit»  triatia  peotora»  aic  et  ego» 
Ant  vice  me  pneri  plorando  vindico,  coeptum 

Knm  tamen  hoc  calamaa  noster  omittet  opua  ? 
Non  ita;    Kattiqne  licet  neqneam  quibqnid  Tdlo,  aaltem 

Hoe  Tolo  qnod  poaanm,  dictaqne  prodet  opna. 
Et  aic  pro  clanstro  mibi  curia,  proque  Danelmo 

Anglia,  pro  reqnie  aaepe  tumnltns  erit. 

And  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book^  when 
declaiming  against  the  vice  of  idleness,  he  draws  the  fol- 
lowing oomptiTison  between  his  own  tastes  and  occupa- 
tions and  the  pursuits  of  the  courtiers  amidst  whom  he 
lired. 

tLt^  ego  dnnl  recolo,  pro  Tiribua  otia  vito, 

Tito  qnod  invitat  prorana  ad  omne  malum. 
Bt  quid  ago  ?  non  anna  fero,  non  moenia  pono, 

Ad  lucre  non  audo,  semina  nulla  sero. 
6ed  iniaaai  et  carmen  amo  ;  neque  buria  curam 

Hanc  in  Pieridnm  tollere  nostra  potest. 
Fenreat  ecce  licet  leria  alea,  teaaera  certet, 

Turgeat  acer  equea,  Terba  superba  volent ; 
Et  aeri  licet  inde  senea  sua  seria  tractent, 

Hinc  instet  Tariis  leta  juventa  jocis. 
In  strepitu  studio  plemmque  racare  laboro, 

Hinc  quasi  non  videam  stulta  videre  queo. 
Hinc  licet  ad  nostras  sermo  strepat  impius  aures, 

Sspe  licet  tangat  non  tamen  iritrat  eas. 
Pieridea  mihi  sunt  equites»  sed  et  alea  nobis 

Nostra  Thalia,  stilus  tessera  grata  mihi. 
Accipitef  mihi  sRpe  liber,  Tcraum  vice  nisi 

TractOi  pro  canibus  carmina  ssepe  sequor ; 
Fro  phalere  plnteum,  calamum  jacnli  vice  porto, 

Arcus  et  arma  mens  dum  vacat  est  calamus. 
Qui  licet  eihibeat  neque  fulmina  QuintUiani, 

Nee  fluTlot  Plautif  aen  Ciceronia  opea» 

m2 
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£t  licet  hunc  superet  brevitate  Salustius  apta, 

Eanius  ingenio,  pondere  Varro  suo, 
Sic  tamen  interdum  brevis  esse  laborat,  ut  idem 

Non  nimis  obscurus  sit  brevitate  sua ; 
Ne  nimis  enervis  sectetur  levia,  captans 

Grandia,  ne  nimium  turgeat  usque  stndet. 
Utque  frequenter  eo  procnl  otia  pello,  repello 

Tsedia,  sic  etiam  crimina  pello  simul. 
Et  si  non  aliis»  mihi  sic  mea  carmina  prosunt ; 

Et  quia  sic  prosunt,  me  quoque  jure  juTant. 

These  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  Laurence 
wrote  Latin  verse  with  considerable  elegance  and  facility, 
for  tl)e  time  at  which  he  lived.  Tliere  are  two  good 
manuscripts  of  the  Hypognosticon  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum,* and  it  is  found  in  other  libraries. 

Next  to  the  Hypognosticon,  the  most  important  work 
of  Laurence  of  Durham  is  a  Consolation  on  the  death  of 
a  friend  (Consolatio  pro  morte  amict)y  consisting  of  a  dia- 
logue in  prose  intermixed  with  short  poems  in  various 
metres.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  imitation  of  the  work  of  Boe- 
thius  De  Consolatione  Fhilosophia,  The  versification  in 
this  work  is  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the  Hypognosti- 
con, because  the  writer  appears  less  fettered  by  his  sub- 
ject.   The  following  lines  may  serve  as  a  specimen : 

Optantem  vetitis  currere  curribus, 
Inferrique  locis  exitialibus, 
Pkaetontem  temeris  nititur  ansibus 

Absterrere  suus  pater. 
Sed  ilecti  refugit  mens  temeraria, 
Ignavumque  putat  ccepta  relinquere, 
Nee  Toti  cupidus  quam  gravis  exitus 

Ipsum  subsequitur  videt. 


*  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  xi.  and  MS.  Reg.  4  A.  vi.  One  of  the  early 
transcribers  of  this  poem,  named  Galienus,  composed  some  rhyming  yeraet 
forming  a  brief  table  of  contents  of  the  nine  books,  and  giT^  the  following 
account  of  their  author  (MS.  Cotton.  Claudius  D.  iv.  fol.  77,  t*.) — 

Utque  palam  pateat  quis  sit  Laurentius  iste* 

Initium  breviter  tanti  reserabo  sophistse  ; 

Hoc  sacra  Dunelmi  domus  est  decorata  priore, 

Hujus  adornatur  studio  studiique  labore. 
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Foelix  si  rel  eot  ipie  relinqaeret 
DiMHuogy  Tel  iter  carperet  a  patre 
Osteninm,  led  et  hsc  illaque  deroreiis, 

Luctns  causa  patri  perit. 
O  qiios  alterinB  yisa  peiicula, 
Aut  andita,  docent  nolle  nocentia, 
Dignos  laade  puto  :  tu  qnoque  laadibas 

Dignns  si  sapias  eris. 

This  work  precedes  the  Hypognosticon  in  the  Cottonian 
manuscript,  at  the  end  of  which  are  several  short  pieces 
resembling  rhetorical  exercises  in  prose^  entitled,  Oratio 
LaurentH  pro  LaurentiOy  Oratio  Laurentii  pro  miufragisj 
Oratio  Laurentii  pro  juvenibus  compeditiSy  Invectio  Laur- 
refUii  in  Malffemm,  Oratio  Laurentii  pro  Milone.  The 
Annals  of  Durham  above  quoted  recite  the  titles  of  all  the 
preceding  works  of  Laurence  of  Durham,  and  add  to  them 
a  Rythm  on  Christ  and  his  disciples  (Rythmus  /actus  de 
Christo  et  discipidis  suisj,  and  a  poem  on  the  city  and 
bishopric  of  Durham,  by  way  of  dialogue  between  Lau- 
rence and  Peter.*  He  wrote  also  in  prose  a  life  of  St. 
Bridget,  dedicated  to  Ethelred,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
king's  household  {dispensator  domus  regue),  and  therefore 
probably  while  he  was  residing  at  court.  This  is  the  only 
work  of  Laurence  of  Durham  which  has  been  printed. 
Bale,  Leland,  and  Leyser,  ascribe  to  him  other  works, 
some  of  which  are  merely  titles  made  out  of  the  ninth  book 
of  the  Hypognosticon,  and  some  the  works  of  another 
writer  of  the  same  name.f 

*  Scripsit  etiam  metrice  de  civitate  et  episcopatu  Dunelmi  per  modum 
dialogi  inter  Laurentiam  et  Petrom.   MS.  Cotton.  Claud.  D.  iv.  fol.  77»  v". 

t  In  the  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Durham  in  the  twelfth  century»  among 
those  printed  by  the  Snrtees  Society,  p.  8,  we  find  a  list  of  the  Libri  Lau- 
rentii prioriSf  from  which  it  would  appear  that  his  private  library  was  not 
Tery  extensiye,  as  it  is  there  made  to  consist  only  of  seven  books»  four  of 
which  are  glosses  on  the  Psalter»  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul»  and  Isaiah,  and  the 
other  three  the  Sermons  of  Bernard  of  Clalrvaux»  a  book  entitled  Versariui, 
and  Tnliins  de  Amicitia. 
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Edition. 

Acta  Sanctorum  Febrnarii*  Tom^  !•  4i^tTerpi|pf  1^58,  (pi.  pp.  172-186. 
Vita  S.  Brigidse  Virg.  auctore  (^^reptiQ  Pim4mpmi»  ex  MS.  Salman- 
ticensi. 


CABADOC  OP  LANOARVAN. 

This  writer  w^^  a  pontempprary  of  Gppflfippy  of  Mqii*- 
mouth^  frpm  whon^  w^  learn  that  he  Wfts  opcup)^4  in  PPfi^- 
piling  a  history  of  the  We^sh  princes  frqm  the  dp&tl|  pf  {i^r 
wallader  to  the  middle  pf  the  twelfth  century,*  This  wfurjc, 
which  t^here  can  be  no  doubt  was  written  in  Latin,  ^ppp^jps 
to  be  now  lost )  except  in  a  pretended  Welsh  vef^ipq, 
which  has  again  been  translated  ifito  Engli§hj  and  printed 
with  a  pontinuation.  (low  far  this  trfinsl^tion  \s  ^  fi^ithful 
representative  of  Caradoc's  history,  we  cannot  deterpiiBi^ 
without  the  original  text.  Pits  states  that  in  hi^  (iine 
there  was  a  copy  of  the  original  in  the  library  pf  Covff^ 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Caradoc  also  >vrote  ^  shorf;  life  of  QildftSj  which  U 
extant.  This  tract  appears  to  be  a  mere  legend,  Tbf 
modern  editor  ^upposps  that  it  wa^  i;n*Qngly  asprjbed  to 
Caradoc ;  but  we  have  given  reason^  fpr  heUev^pg  the  eoii- 
trary  in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work-t  Bf^ 
states  further  that  Caradoc  wrote  comm^nt&nes  on  Merlin^ 
and  a  book  De^Uu  orbi^*  Caradoc's  history  i^  s§i4  tp  have 
been  brought  down  to  the  year  1154,  about  which  time  he 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  died. 

*  Reges  autem  illorum  qui  ab  Ulo  tempore  in  6ualii«  •ttcoesienu^t  fCiridflptt 
LancarraneiiBi  contemporaneo  meo  in  materia  sciibendi  permit(o.  GeoCrey 
of  Monmouth,  Hist.  Briton,  eap.  nit. 

t  See  vol.  i.  Anglo-Saxon  period»  p.  119,  note. 
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Bditkm. 

Gildai  d»  Bzoidio  BritaaiiUe.  reeeni.  Jos.  SteTenton.  Lond.  1638.  8to.  pp. 
z^T^,  Yit§  |5.  Qil4#y  MOtore  (at  fertur)  Caradoco  Laaoarraiieiiii. 

TVafulatiofu. 

The  historie  of  Cambria,  now  called  Wales :  a  part  of  the  most  famous 
Yland  of  Brytaine,  written  in  the  Brytish  language  aboue  two  hundreth 
faaras  past:  translated  into  English  by  H.  Lhoyd,  Gentleman :  Corrected, 
augmented,  and  continued  out  of  Records  and  best  approoued  Authors, 
by  Dauid  Powel,  Doctor  in  divinitie.  4to.  London,  1584. 

The  History  of  Wales :  comprehending  the  Lives  and  Succession  of  the 
Princes  of  Wales,  from  Cadwalader  the  last  King,  to  Lhewelyn  the  last 
?riQpf5|  pf  Qritish  91ood.  With  a  short  Account  of  the  Affairs  of 
Wales,  under  the  Kings  of  England.  Written  originally  in  British,  by 
Caradoc  of  Lbancarran ;  and  formerly  published  in  English  by  Dr. 
V^ifpl.  Wofr  newly  augmented  and  improved  by  W.  Wynne,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1697.  8¥0. 

Another  edition,  or  a  reprint  of  this  edition,  was  published  in  1709,  8vo. 

n«  History  of  Wales,  written  originally  in  British,  by  Caradoc  of  Lhan- 
pKPf^kf  finished  by  Dr.  Powell,  and  augmented  by  W.  Wynne,  .  .  . 
to  which  is  added,  A  Description  of  Wales,  by  Sir  John  Price.  A  new 
edition,  greatly  improved  and  enlarged.     London,  1774.  8vo. 

TM  History  of  Wales.  Written  originally  in  British  by  Caradoc  of  Llan- 
C|rva|i;  translate  into  English  by  Dr.  Powell;  augmented  by  W. 
Wynne ;  revised  and  corrected,  and  a  collection  of  Topographical  Notices 
attached  thereto,  by  Richard  Llwyd,  gent,  of  Llannerch-Brockwel,  in 
the  county  of  Mpntgomery.    Shrewsbury,  1833.  8vo. 


HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  is  another  distinguished  writer 
whose  personal  history  is  only  known  from  a  few  scattered 
allusions  in  his  own  works.*  He  informs  us  that  his  father, 
who,  like  the  father  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  was  a  married 
priest  or  clerk,  was  named  Nicholas  ;t  and  that  at  a  very 

*  Even  John  Ctpgrave,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  intro- 
duces Henry  of  Huntingdon  into  his  book  De  illustribus  Henricis,  could 
find  no  other  informttion  relating  to  him. 

t  I  have  only  the  luthority  of  Leland  for  the  name,  and  of  Give  for  the 
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early  age  he  was  introduced  into  the  household  of  Robert^ 
bishop  of  Lincoln,*  where  he  was  educated  in  company 
with  the  sons  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  that  to  his  friend- 
ship and  protection  he  owed  all  his  advancement  in  Ufe. 
Robert  Bloet  was  bishop  of  Lincoln  during  thirty  years, 
from  1092  to  1122.  Henry  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  and  Hertfordshire 
shortly  before  the  death  of  that  prelate.f  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known,  but  it  probably  occurred  soon  after 
1154. 

Henry,  who  takes  the  name  by  which  he  is  commonly 
known  from  his  archdeaconry,  appears  to  have  been  early 
connected  with  the  abbey  of  Ramsey,  two  of  the  abbots 
of  which,  Alduin  and  Reginald,  he  names  as  his  literary 
friends  and  preceptors,  and  he  honours  with  the  same 
title  Albinus  canon  of  Lincoln.}  Another  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  was  named  Walter,  whom  Leland  supposed 
to  have  been  Walter  abbot  of  Ramsey,  though,  according 
to  others,  he  was  Walter  Calenius,  archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
which  last  opinion  appears  to  be  countenanced  in  some 
degree  by  the  epithet  of  condors  which  he  applies  to  him.§ 
It  was  to  this  person,  as  he  himself  states,  that  he  ad- 
dressed his   poetical    writings,   the  work  of  his  youth. 

circumstance  of  his  being  a  married  priest,  but  I  suppose  they  took  their 
information  from  the  inedited  portion  of  his  works. 

*  Cum  puerulus,  cum  adoleicens,  cum  juvenis,  Roberti  prssolis  nostri 
gloriam  conspicerem.  Epist.  ad  Walterum»  ap.  Wharton»  Angl.  Sac.  toI.  ii. 
p.  G94. 

t  lb.  p.  696. 

^  Leland,  de  Scrip.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  197,  from  the  eighth  (inedited)  book 
of  Henry's  work. 

§  In  the  letter  addressed  to  Walter  he  speaks  of  Walter  Calenius  in  the 
third  person,  yet  in  the  manner  he  might  be  expected  to  speak  of  a  friend. 
Oxenfordise  quidem  prseposuit  Alfredum,  cui  successit  Walterus  superlative 
rethoricus.  Epist.  ad  Walter,  ap.  Wharton,  p.  696.  Leyser,  Hist.  Poet. 
Med.  8vo.  p.  427,  ealU  him  Walter  bishop  of  Winchester,  which  is  an  eri* 
dent  mistake. 
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Henry  of  Huntingdon's  poetry  is  superior  to  the  general 
standard  of  medieval  Latin  verse.  It  is  somewhat  mis- 
cellaneous^ consisting  of  metrical  treatises  on  herbs,  gems, 
spices,  &c.  of  hymns,  of  amatory  poetry,  and  of  epigrams. 
Lieland  quotes  the  following  elegant  lines  from  the  invo- 
cation to  his  poem  on  herbs,  which  is  founded  on  the 
older  treatise  of  Macer : — 

Yttnm  magDe  parens,  herbarum  Phoebe  repertor, 
Yosque,  qoibns  resonant  Tempe  jocosa,  des. 

Si  mihi  serta  prius  hedera  florente  parastis, 
Ecce  meos  flores,  serta  parate,  fero. 

There  is  a  copy  of  his  epigrams  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;*  they  are  written  in  different  metres,  and  some  of 
them  are  in  rhyme.  Martial  appears  to  have  been  his 
model.     In  the  following  he  attacks  a  slanderous  critic, — 

De  Zoilo. 

Hominis  esse  Telim  prsclari,  Zoilus  inquit, 

Et  famse  ingentis,  vincula  ferte,  furit. 
Hsec  mensura  tus  est  elatio  certa  ruins, 

Ex  libra  quantum  celsus  es,  imus  eris. 
Die  ubi  pneteriti  sunt  plausus,  laus,  honor,  anni  ? 

Poenae  causa  peris,  poena  perennis  erit. 

In  the  following  epigram  he  speaks  of  love  in  very 
gingling  rhimes : 

De  Amove, 

Qai  tenerorum  Tolnoi  amorum  non  meretar,      ' 
Innnmerorum  tela  dolorum  perpetuetur. 

The  next  is  addressed  to  himself : — 

In  seipswn. 

Sunt,  vates  Henrice,  tibi  rersus  bene  culti, 
Et  bene  culta  domus,  et  bene  cultus  ager. 


•  MS.  Reg.  13  C.  II. 
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Et  bene  sunt  thalamic  bene  sunt  pomeria  culta, 

Hortus  centimodis  cultibus  ecce  nitet. 
O  jam  culta  tibi  bene  sunt,  aed  ti;  male  cultna ; 

Se  quicunque  caret,  die  mihi,  4ic,  quid  habet  ? 

These  playful  productions  were  the  amusement  of  his 
youth.  In  his  maturer  years  he  applied  himself  to  more 
serious  subjects.  In  1135,*  he  wrote  a  book  entitled  De 
Summitatibits  Berum^  in  the  beginning  of  which  he  treats 
on  the  subject  which  then  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
western  church,  the  end  of  the  world,  which  was  believed 
to  be  near  at  hand.  At  a  later  period  he  was  urged  by 
Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose  friendship  he  enjoyed, 
to  write  a  history  of  England,  compiled  from  different 
writers,  commencing  with  Bede.  This  he  completed  in 
seven  books,  ending  with  the  death  of  Henry  I.  But  he 
subsequently  wrote  a  continuation,  in  one  book,  embracing 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  ending  with  the  year  1154. 
One  of  his  last  writings  was  probably  the  letter  already 
alluded  to,  addressed  to  his  friend  Walter,  De  Mundi  Con- 
teniptu ;  in  it  he  recounts  to  his  friend  the  number  of 
rich,  and  powerful,  and  learned  men  whom  they  Jiad  seen 
sink  successively  into  the  grave.  As  he  mentions  William 
archbishop  of  York,  then  alive,  as  being  the  successor  of 
archbishop  Henry,  this  letter  must  have  been  wijtt^ 
between  October  1153,  when  Henry  died,  and  June  1154, 
when  William  was  poisoned.  At  the  commencement  he 
speaks  of  himself  and  his  friend  as  being  both  far  advanced 
in  age,  and  near  their  time  of  quitting  the  vanities  of  this 
world,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  th^  epistle  h^  ^tateii  that 
he  had  already  received  the  news  of  Walter's  death,  and 
that  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  must  be  an  epitaph.f     If 

*  Hie  est  annus  qui  comprehendit  scriptorem,  annua  scilicet  xzzy.  regni 
gloriosi  et  invictissimi  regis  Henrici,  annus  box.  ab  adventn  Nonnannorom. 
t  Epist,  ad  Walterum,  p.  70]. 
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thft  Walf;^  thus  spoken  of  be  Walter  Calenius^  we  are  by 
this  letter  enabled  to  fix  the  period  of  his  death. 

The  last  literary  labour  of  Henry's  old  age  appears  to  have 
bf»en  to  eolleet  together  all  his  writings^  and  arrange  them 
into  one  series,  which  he  divided  into  twelve  books.  There 
are  two  manuscripts  of  this  book  in  the  archiepiscopal 
library  at  Lambeth.  The  first  seven  books  contain  the 
Engtish  History  to  the  death  of  Henry  I.  The  eighth 
book  contains  the  history  of  the  reign  pf  Stephen;  in 
spma  manuscripts  this  is  transposed^  and  forms  the  tenth 
book.  The  ninth  book  begins  with  the  tract  De  Summita" 
tUm$  Berum,  which  forms  the  prologue,  and  is  followed  by 
a  letter  to  king  ^enry  containing  chronological  tables  of 
the  kings  and  emperors  of  the  Jews,  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Macedoni^lis,  and  Romans ;  a  letter  to  Warin  the  Breton 
on  the  series  of  British  kings  given  l)y  Geoffirey  of  Mon- 
moutbi  which  he  had  omitted  in  his  history,  and  which 
he  now  took  from  a  copy  of  Geoffrey's  book  which  he 
found  at  Bee  i*  and  the  letter  to  Walter,  De  Contempiu 
Hu»dii  before  mentioned.  The  tenth  book,  De  Sanctis 
AngluB  et  de  MiraculU  eorum,  he  compiled  from  Bede  and 
some  other  writers.  The  eleventh  book  contains  the 
epigfjims  ^  and  the  twelfth  his  other  metrical  pieces.  It 
has  been  observed  by  Wharton  that  Bale  and  Pitsius 
have  n]a4e  more  than  twenty  titles  of  books  out  of  this 
work,  giving  sometimes  even  the  title  of  an  epigram  as  that 
of  a  separate  book. 

A  ferge  pQ^tion  pf  the  earliest  part  of  Henry^s  Hisftory 
is  comfliled  and  translated  from  the  Saxon  chronicle ;  he 
even  translates  the  metrical  parts,  and  in  some  instances 

*  Qto9ny  of  Monmouth  had  reflected  upon  Henry  of  Huntingdon  for  hii 
knowing  nothing  of  the  British  kings,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Historia 
Britonnm.  See  the  note  to  p.  137,  of  the  present  volume.  The  first  seven 
books  of  Henr3^s  history  were  therefore  published  before  the  appearance  of 
that  of  Qtoftnij  of  Monmonth. 
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incorrectly,  which  shows  that  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Ste- 
phen the  language  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  was  becoming 
obsolete.  He  gives  us  some  valuable  notices  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  history,  which  appear  to  be  taken  from  old  songs, 
and  from  tradition.  Lappenberg  has  justly  remarked 
that  he  differs  in  one  respect  from  all  the  other  monkish 
historians,  who  set  no  bounds  to  their  zeal  in  raising  the 
character  of  Dunstan,  while  Henry  of  Huntingdon  bestows 
remarkable  praise  on  king  Eadwy.  This  perhaps  may  be 
attributed  to  his  love  of  the  popular  songs  of  his  country. 
He  frequently  quotes  from  Latin  historical  poets  who  are 
no  longer  extant,  and  sometimes  inserts  verses  of  his  own. 
In  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period  he  tells  us 
that  he  wrote  down  what  he  had  heard  from  those  who 
were  witnesses  or  who  had  the  means  of  learning  the  truths 
or  what  he  had  seen  himself,  and  this  part  of  his  history 
is  valuable  for  its  originality.  His  dates  are  frequently 
confused.  As  a  specimen  of  Henry's  style  we  give  his 
account  of  the  events  of  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  which  we  are  led  to  select  because  it  is  a  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  from  his  own  observation. 

Nono  rex  Stephanas  anno  Lincoliam  obsedit,  ubi  cum  mnnitionem  contra 
castellum,  quod  t!  obtinebat  consul  Cestrensis,  constraeret,  operatores  soi 
ab  hostibns  pnefocati  sunt  fere  octog^nta.  Re  igitur  imperfecta  rex  confosni 
abscessit.  Anno  autem  ipso  consul  Gaufridns  de  MagnaTilla  regem  Talidis- 
sime  Texavit,  et  in  omnibus  valde  gloriosus  effulsit.  Mense  autem  Augusti 
miraculum  justitia  sua  dignum  Dei  splendor  exhibuit.  Duos  namqne  qui 
monachis  avulsis  ecclesias  Dei  converterant  in  castella  similiter  peocantes 
■imili  poena  mulctavit.  Robertus  namque  Marmiua,  yir  bellicosus,  hoc  in 
ecclesia  de  Coventre  perversus  exegerat.  Porro  Gaufridus  de  Magnayilla 
(ut  diximus)  in  ecclesia  Ramesiensi  scelus  idem  patraTerat.  Insurgens 
igitur  Robertas  Marmiun  in  hostes  inter  iogentes  suorum  cuneos  coram  ipso 
monasterio  solus  interfectus  est,  et  excommunicatus  morte  depascitur  setema. 
Similiter  Gaufridus  consul  inter  acies  suorum  confertas,  a  quodam  vilissimo 
pedite  solus  sagitta  percussus  est,  et  ipse  vulnus  ridens,  post  dies  tamen  ex 
ipso  Tulnere  excommunicatus  occubuit.  Ecce  Dei  laudabilis  omnibus  seculis 
prsdicanda  ejusdem  sceleris  eadem  vindicta.     Dum  autem  ecclesia  ilia  pro 

castello  teneretur,  ebullivit  sanguis  e  parietibus  ecclesi»  et  clau9tri  ac^Mcntif, 
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indignationem  diyinam  manifestanBy  sceleratorum  ezterminationem  denun- 
cians.  Quod  muld  qoidem»  et  ego  ipse  oculis  meis  inspexi.  Quia  igitur 
improbi  dioebant  Deum  dormire,  excitatas  est  Deus,  et  in  hoc  signo  et  in 
•ignificato.  Eodem  quippe  anno  et  Ernulfus  filins  consulis,  qui  post  mortem 
patris  ecclesiam  incastellatam  retinebat,  captus  est,  et  per  hoc  exolatnt ; 
et  princeps  militum  suorum  in  hospitio  suo  ab  equo  corruens  effuso  cerebro 
ezpiravit.  Princeps  antem  peditom  suomm,  Reimems  nomine,  cujus  officinm 
ftierat  ecdenas  frangere  vel  incendere,  dum  mare  cum  uxore  sua  transiret 
(ut  molti  perhibnerunt)  navis  immobilis  facta  est.  Quod  monstrum  nautis 
■tDpentibns,80Tte  data  rei  causam  inquirentibus,  sore  cecidit  super  Reimerum ; 
quod  cum  ille  nlmirum  totis  contradiceret  nisibus,  secundo  et  tertio  son 
jactata  in  eum  derenit.  Positus  igitur  in  scapha  est,  et  uxor  ejus  et  pecunia 
■celestissime  acquisita,  et  statim  navis  cursu  velocissimo  ut  prius  fecerat 
pelagus  sulcat,  scapha  vero  cum  nequissimis  subita  Toragine  circumducta 
in  Ktemum  absorpta  est.  Eodem  anno,  Celestino  papa  defuncto,  Lucius 
■ubsUtuitur. 
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WILLIAM  DE  CONCHES. 

This  writer's  claims  to  a  place  in  our  volume  are  very 
slight.     He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  the  little  town  of 
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Conches  in  Normandy,  about  the  year  1080.*  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  a  native  of  Normandy,  and  that  he  taught 
with  considerable  success  at  Paris,  but  there  appears  no 
authority  beyond  Tanner  and  Bale  for  stating  that  he 
studied  in  England*  Among  his  disciples  were  the  cele- 
brated John  of  Salisbury,  who  must  hare  attended  his 
school  subsequently  to  1136,  and  Henry  count  of  .Anjou, 
afterwards  Henry  IL  of  England,  who  can  hardly  hare 
been  his  scholar  before  1144.  It  appears  from  Alberid 
des  Troisfontaines  that  he  was  still  alive  in  1154. 

William  de  Conches  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  a  grammarian,  for  John  of  Salisbury,  his  dis- 
ciple, mentions  him  more  than  once  with  the  title  of  gram- 
maticus  ;\  yet  nearly  all  his  works  relate  to  natural  philoso- 
phy. The  writer  just  quoted  informs  us  that  William 
was  a  great  opponent  of  the  Cornificiens,  a  sect  of  his 
time  who  decried  the  use  of  method  in  treating  of  philo- 
sophy. His  most  popular  work  was  written  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  his  princely  scholar 
count  Henry,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  in  a  short  prefacci 
Many  copies  of  this  tract,  which  generally  bears  the 
simple  title  of  Phihsophia,  are  preserved.^  In  the  preface 
the  author  complains  of  the  degraded  state  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  church,  and  of  the  double  neglect  of  leamlhg: 
and  justice. 

Quod  igitur  omnes  fere  contemporanei  iiostri  sine  bis  duobos  officinm 
docendi  aggrediuntur,  causa  est  quare  minus  sibi  credatur.  Discipuli  etiam 
culpa  non  carcnt,  qui  relicta  Pitagoricae  doctrinse  forma,  qua  constitutum 
erat  discipulura  vij.  annis  audireet  credere,  octavo  demum  anno  interrogare, 
ex  quo  scholas  intrant  antequam  sedeant  interrogant,  imo,  quod  deterius 


*  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  vol.  xii,  p.  455.  The  Englisb  bibliographers  have 
very  erroneously  considered  his  name  as  a  Latin  translation  of  Shelley. 

f  John  of  Salisbury  speaks  of  him  in  the  Metalog.  lib.  i.  c.  5,  lib.  ii. 
c.  10,  and  lib.  iii.  c.  10. 

X  A  good  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museand,  MS.  AninMi 
No.  377,  fol.  104. 
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€^  jtidiccnt ;  tmlttl  tero  anni  «pacio  negligenter  stttdentes,  totam  flapi^ntiam 
sibi  cesuBM  patantea,  arreptis  ab  ea  paimiculis,  tento  garmlitatis  et  itiperbiK 
pkiaii  potAet^  itnm  Tftevl  abetttiti  et  ctim  a  stiis  parentibiifi  el  ab  aliia 
andiontur»  in  terbk  eomm  partiDl  ant  nihil  utilitatia  petpenditur,  utatimque 
qnod  a  magiatris  acceperilit  hoe  solam  creditur,  vlide  rnkgiatri  auctoritas 
diiittitill-;  PfitSati  ^am  aed  maiime  episeopi  non  smit  fextra  culpam,  qtii 
qiue  sua  sunt  tioM  qtot  Jhein  ChHatl  quftrentes,  at  sine  oinni  conditione 
bona  ecclesiaram  detrahont,  sapientes  et  nobiles  ab  ecclesiis  suis  excludunt, 
et,  ne  locos  yacuus  remaneat,  insipientes  ignobiles  umbras  clericonun  non 
dericos  includunt.  Inde  fit  ut  qui  in  scientia  si  studerent  proficere  possent, 
intelUgentes  se  nihil  inde  aliud  quam  odium  et  invidiam  adquirere,  episcopos 
diyitem  archam  non  diTitfehi  aiiimum  quaererei  diTersum  iter  vitse  ingredi- 
entesi  lucris  et  quaestibus  inhiant. 

tie  proceeds  to  state  tliat  he  places  his  hopes  of  re- 
formation in  Henry  and  his  children.  One  of  the  earliest 
works  o^  William  de  Conclies  appears  to  have  been  his 
treatise  He  elementis  phitosophice^  in  four  books^  which  was 
inserted  by  mistake  among  the  works  of  Bede  in  the  old 
priilted  editions.  In  this  book  he  begins  with  the  creation 
o^  the  tiniverse,  and  treats  nearly  the  whole  range  of 
natural  philosophy  "Mrith  so  much  freedom  of  opinion  that 
it  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  and  was  violently 
attacked  by  Guillaume  de  S.  Thierry.*  In  a  subsequent 
tracts  entitled  Dragmaticon  phiiosophiiBy  William  retracted 
his  errors,  which  he  lays  to  the  charge  of  his  youth  when 
he  composed  the  obnoxious  work.  His  other  works  are 
a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  man,  entitled  Secunda  philo- 
sophiUy*  and  another  on  cosmography,  entitled  Tertia 
philosophia ;  and  one  or  two  other  similar  books.  He 
also  wrote  a  commentary  on  Boethius  De  Consolatione, 
of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  library  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford. 

Editiom, 
Iteaer  ihentioni  a  work  by  William  d«  Conches,  entitled  Opu$  hitioricum 


*  A  detailed  abitract  of  thii  work  is  given  in  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  as 
cited  aboTe. 
t  There  is  a  copy  of  thiB  in  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
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de  operibus  tes  dierum,  printed  in  fol.  about  the  year  1473,  of  which  a 

copy  was  in  Baliol  Collegei  Oxford. 
De  naturifl  superioribus  et  inferioribus.    An  edition  of  a  work  of  William 

de  Conches  under  this  title  was  printed  about  the  year  1474. 
Dragmaticon  Philosophis.     Strasburg,  1566.     8to. 
Venerabilis  Bedse  Opera.  The  treatise  De  Elementis  Philosophic  is  inserted 

in  the  second  yolume  of  the  editions  of  Basil  and  Cologne. 
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HUGO  CANDIDUS. 

Hugo,  known  as  one  of  the  best  of  our  early  local  his- 
torians, has  left  us  but  few  notices  of  his  own  life,  and  we 
know  nothing  of  him  from  other  sources.  It  is  even  un- 
certain why  he  received  the  epithet  of  Candidus :  some 
asserting  that  it  was  the  candour  of  his  manners,  or  the 
veracity  of  his  history,  which  obtained  for  him  that  appel- 
lative, while  others  attribute  it  to  the  paleness  of  his  face. 
It  is  but  a  vulgar  error  to  call  him  Hugh  Whyte,  as  Leland 
has  done.  Hugo,  with  his  brother  Remaldus,  was  placed  in 
the  abbey  of  Peterborough  at  a  tender  age.  He  tells  us  that 
he  was  a  child  there  under  abbot  Emulph,  who  ruled  that 
house  from  1107  to  1 1 14.  Both  appear  to  have  been  Nor- 
mans. Hugo  was  present  at  the  fire  which  burnt  the  church 
in  1 1 1 7 ;  and  was  one  of  the  witnesses  when  the  right  arm  of 
St.  Oswald  was  shown  to  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  which^ 
according  to  Hugo^s  own  calculation,  occurred  in  1 130.  In 
the  time  of  abbot  Martin  he  was  appointed  subprior,  and 
he  died  early  in  the  abbacy  of  William  de  Waterville,  who 
was  elected  in  1155,  and  deposed  in  1175.*  Hugo's  his- 
tory of  the  monastery  of  Peterborough  is  preserved  in  a 
volume  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral,  known  by  the  title 
of  Liber  Swaffham.  It  commences  with  the  foundation  of 
the  monastery,  and  ends  after  the  election  of  William  de 

*  A  more  detailed  dissertation  on  the  different  points  of  Hugo's  personal 
history  will  be  found  in  the  preface  to  Gunton's  History  of  Peterborough. 
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Waterville,  which  event  probably  its  author  did  not  long 
survive.  He  has  preserved  a  few  interesting  historical 
notices  which  are  not  found  elsewhere ;  but  his  style  has 
nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  common  mo- 
nastic chronicles.  He  appears  to  have  used  local  autho- 
rities^ some  of  which  are  lost ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
he  took  many  of  his  details  from  the  Peterborough  copy  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  he 
has  mistranslated  a  Saxon  word  in  his  original.*  That  he 
was  not  a  good  English  etymologist  will  appear  by  the 
following  account  of  the  site  of  his  monastery : 

Borch  vero  in  regione  Gymorum  est  fandatos,  quia  ibi  incipit  eadem  palas 
in  orientali  parte,  que  per  milliaria  sezaginta  vel  amplius  durat.  Est  autem 
eadem  palus  hominibus  permaxime  necessaria,  quia  ibi  accipiuntur  ligna  et 
stipula  ad  ignem,  et  foenum  ad  pabula  jumentorum,  et  coopertorium  ad  domos 
cooperiendas,  et  plurima  alia  necessaria  et  utilia ;  et  est  ferax  avium  et  piscosa. 
Sunt  enim  ibi  diversi  amnes,  et  plurimse  aquae,  et  maxima  stagna  piscina  ; 
estque  regio  in  hiis  rebus  abundantissima.  Idem  autem  Burch  in  optimo 
loco  est  constructus  ;  quia  in  una  parte  palude  et  aquis  optimis,  in  alia  vero 
terris,  sylvis,  pratis,  et  pascuis  plurimis  honoratur ;  estque  ex  omni  parte 
formostts,  et  per  terram  accessibilis»  prseter  ad  orientalem  plagam,  per  quam 
nisi  nayigio  non  venitur.     Prseterlluit  etiam  juxta  monasterium  amnis  Nen 

*  The  passage  referred  to  is  the  account  of  the  marvels  seen  on  the  arrival 
of  abbot  Henry,  thus  related  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  A.D.  1127.  Swa  rad- 
lice  swa  Henri  abbatHer  com..  |>a  son  |>8er  aefter  |>a  s«gon  "j  h«rdon  fela 
men  feole  huntes  hunten.  ^a  huntes  wsron  swarte  "j  micele  i  ladlice,  i  here 
hundes  ealle  swarte  i  brad-egede  *)  ladlice ;  "j  hi  ridone  on  swarte  hors  i  on 
swarte  bueces,  >es  waes  segen  on  the  selve  der-fald  in  )>a  tune  on  Burch,  •} 
on  ealle  )>a  wudes  |>a  wseron  firam  |>a  selve  tune  to  Stanforde  ;  i  he  muneces 
herdon  |>a  horn  blawen  j^  hi  blewen  on  nihtes.  SolSfeste  men  heom  kepten 
on  nihtes,  ssidon  |>es  |>e  heom  Inihte  'P  haer  mibte  wel  ben  abuton  twenti  o^e 
>ritti  horn  blaweres.  Hugo's  account  is  clearly  taken  from  this : — Eodem 
anno  cum  venisset  ad  abbatiam  visa  sunt  et  audita  monstra  per  totam  quadra - 
gesimam,  et  hoc  noctibus,  et  per  sylvas  et  per  plana  a  monasterio  usque  ad 
Stanford.  Nam  visi  sunt  quasi  venatores  cum  comibus  et  canibus,  sed  omnes 
nigerrimi  erant,  et  equi  eorum  et  canes,  et  aliqui  quasi  haedos  equitantes,  et 
oculos  g^ndes  habebant.  Et  erant  quasi  viginti  aut  triginta  simul.  Hoc 
non  est  falsum,  quia  plurimi  veracissimi  homines  viderunt  et  audienmt  cor- 
nua.  Hugo  has  translated  buccet  by  hiedos  instead  of  certfot ;  an  easy  mistake 
for  a  Norman,  who  had  in  his  mind  the  word  bouct.  It  is  very  similar  to 
his  rendering  cruknd  by  eruda  terra,  instead  of  terra  corvorum. 
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iu  australi  parte,  qao  transmeato  liberum  habet  ire  quo  quUque  Tult  continuo. 
In  liujus  amnis  medio  est  locus  quasi  qusedam  vorago»  qui  tarn  profundus  et 
frigidus  est,  ut  in  media  testate,  cum  solis  calor  camino  Tidetur  esse  fenren- 
tior,  nullus  natantium  ejus  ima  adire  possit,  nee  tamen  unquam  in  hyeme 
gelatur.  Est  enim  ibi  fons,  ut  dicunt»  unde  ebullit  aqua.  Huoc  locum  Me* 
desuuelle  antiqui  appellarunt,  a  quo  primi  fundatores  ipsius  monasterii, 
quia  juxta  monasterium  est,  Medeshamstcde  vocaverunt.  Nam  sicut  Ely  a 
copia  anguillanim  quae  in  paludibus  et  in  aquis  capiuntur,  et  Thomeya  prop- 
ter spineta  ibi  »uccresccutia,  ct  Crulandiii  propter  crudam  terram,  suntdicte, 
ita  Medeshamstcde  ab  illo  loco,  sicut  diximus,  nuncupabatur.  Sed  restau- 
ratorrs  ipsius,  sicut  infra  dicemus,  eum  melius  Burch  vocaTerunt.  Hunc 
igitur  locum  vidcnics  primi  fundatores  ipsius  tarn  egri'gium,  tam  perspicnum, 
tira  amocnum,  tam  aptum,  atque  ftrtilissimum  et  jocundissimum»  omni- 
biifi(|ue  ri'bus  uberrimum  et  formosissinium,  ct  quasi  paradisum  in  terrb  sibi 
a  Dto  oblatuiii,  monasterium  ibi  fundaverunt. 

An  abridged  translation  of  Hugo's  history  into  Anglo- 
Norman  verse  has  been  preserved,  and  will  be  found  in 
S|)arke's  collection,  where  Ilugo^s  own  work  is  printed. 
It  has  been  supposed,  on  very  slight  grounds,  that  Hugo 
or  his  brother  Uemaldus  wrote  the  contemporary  part  of 
the  Peterborough  copy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

Edition. 

Ilistoriie  Anglicann  Scriptores  varii,  c  Codicibus  Manuscriptis  nunc  primum 
editi  (by  Joseph  Sparke).  T^ondini,  1753,  fol.  Historitt  Coenobii 
Durgcnsis  Scriptores  varii.  pp.  1 — J)4,  liugonis  Candid!  Coenobii  Bnr- 
eensis  Historia. 


MINOR  WRITERS  UNDER  STEPHEN. 

Among  the  minor  biographers,  or  rather  writers  of 
saints'  legends,  of  this  reign,  were  Geoffrey  of  Burton 
and  Robert  of  Salop.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been  first 
a  monk  of  Winchester,  of  which  he  was  made  prior  in  11 II, 
and  from  whence  he  was  removed  in  1114  to  be  made 
abbot  of  Burton-upon-Trent.     He  held  this  office  till  bis 
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deatb^  which  happened  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1 1 5 1  .'^  The 
only  work  which  it  seems  certain  that  abbot  Geoffrey 
wrote  was  a  life  of  St  Modwen,  the  patron  saint  of  his 
house,  for  which,  as  he  stated  in  his  preface,  he  had  pro- 
cured the  materials  from  Ireland.  The  life  of  St.  Modwen, 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century  in  the  Cottonian 
Library,  (Cleop.  A.  ii.)  bears  in  an  old  hand  the  title. 
Vita  Madwennm  virffinis  HibemictBy  per  Gulielmum  Edys 
Burtonensem  monachum.  A  later  hand  attributes  it  to 
Geoffrey ;  but  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  text  to  have 
been  written  by  an  Irishman  named  Concubranus,  of  whom 
nothing  further  is  known.  The  book  itself  is  of  little  value  ; 
no  copy  appears  now  to  exist  with  Geoffrey's  preface. 
Perhaps  he  only  procured  a  copy  of  the  book  of  Concu- 
branus from  Ireland,  and  added  a  preface  to  it  for  the  use 
of  his  English  monks. 

We  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  personal  history  of  llo- 
BERT  OF  Salop.  He  composed  a  life  of  St.  Winifred,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Guarin,  abbot  of  Worcester,  who  appears 
to  have  died  in  1140.  A  copy  of  this  book,  which  con- 
tains some  curious  legendary  history,  exists  in  MS.  Cotton. 
Claudius  A.v.,  and  has  been  printed.  Bale  represents  this 
writer  as  flourishing  in  1140.  He  can  hardly  be,  as  Tanner 
seems  to  suspect,  the  Robert  of  Salop  who  was  bishop  of 
Bangor  in  1210. 

Edition. 
The  life  of  St.  Winifred  is  said  to  have  been  printed  in  1633,  but  perhaps 
it  has  been  confounded  ?dth  the  Engliah  translation  printed  in  1G35. 

TVontlation, 
The  admirable  life  of  Saint  Wenefride,  Virgin,  Martyr,  Abbesse.    Written 
in  Latin  above  500  years  ago,  by  Robert,  Monke  and  Priour  of  Shrews- 
bury, of  the  Yen.   Order  of  S.  Benedict.     Devided  into  two  bookes. 
And  now  translated  into  English,  out  of  a  very  ancient  and  authenticall 


*  See  Tanner,  and  Wharton,  Angl.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  334« 
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manascript,  for  the  edification  and  comfort  of  Catholikes.  By  J.  P. 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Permissu  Superiorii,  M.DC.  XXXV.  12"*. 
This  volume  was  reprinted  in  1713»  tnA  this  new  Edition  republished 
with  observations  by  Bishop  Fleetwood,  in  his  "  Life  and  Miracles  of 
St.  Wenefrede,  together  with  her  Litanies,  and  some  historical  observa- 
tions  made  thereon."    8vo.  London,  1713. 

About  this  time  lived  a  monk  named  Nicholas,  said 
to  have  been  prior  (not  abbot)  of  St.  Alban^s,  and  to  have 
written  a  treatise  De  Conceptione  Virginis.  Tanner  sup- 
posed he  was  the  same  person  as  Nicholas  prior  of  Wal- 
lingford  (a  cell  to  St.  Alban's),  who  is  known  as  the  writer 
of  a  book  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Edmund  the 
martyr,  which,  however,  is  not  extant.  Among  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  monastery  of  Peterborough  there  was  an 
^'  Epistle  of  Nicholas,  prior  of  St.  Alban's,  to  Maurice  the 
monk.^^*    Bale  states  that  he  flourished  in  1140. 

William  op  Rievaux,  a  monk  of  Rushford,  com- 
piled about  this  time  a  history  of  England,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Ailred,  abbot  of  Rievaux,  and  which  is 
mentioned  by  Higden  in  his  introduction  to  the  Poly- 
chronicon.  Bale  says  that  he  died  in  1146;  while  Pits 
places  his  death  in  1160. 

Richard  op  Worcester,  a  Latin  poet  of  this  age,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  monk  of  Winchester,  is  known  to 
us  only  by  the  following  lines  on  the  death  of  Henry  I. 
preserved  in  a  nearly  contemporary  manu8cript.t 

Ricardi  Uuigomeniis, 

Clerus  pastore,  monachus  patre,  plebs  monitore, 
Proh  dolor ! '  urbs  Wenta  solito  viduatur  honore. 
Nam  tua  dam  viguit  terris,  Henrice,  potestas, 
Uuintonis  fraus  nulla  fuit,  regnavit  honestas. 

*  Sec  Gunton,  Hist,  of  Peterb.  p.  201. 

t  MS.  Reg.  G  A.  vi.  fol.  109,  t».  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Nunc  pro  morte  tna  flet  civisy  plorat  arator, 

Jnstitue  cultor,  cum  milite  juris  amator. 

Deflet  Normannus,  cum  Fn^igena,  Cenomannuy 

Sed  magU  est  Anglis  et  erit  dolor  omnibus  annis. 

Lex  Ciceronem,  jusque  Catonem,  fasqne  Varonemi 

Plangite  tarn  dignum,  sapientem,  tamque  benignum. 

Nobilitas,  mores,  pmdentia,  laus,  et  honores, 

Flete  virum  magnum,  fortem,  mitem  velut  agnum. 

Moribns  omatum,  virtutum  flore  beatum, 

Eztitit  et  morum  decus  et  diadema  bonomm. 

Clara  stirpe  satus,  speculo  yitce  deooratus» 

Prsecluis  in  sensu,  preclarus  divite  censu ; 

Vir  pius  ac  mitis,  florescens  utpote  vitis 

Que  non  marescit,  ut  adhuc  bona  fama  patescit. 

Laude  yirens  clara,  quia  Christus  mentis  in  ara 

Affnit  in  Tita  dum  nobilis  hie  coenobita. 

Non  in  eo  fnerat  crimen  sed  mens  Salomonis ; 

Non  mens  perfidie  tond  sed  posse  Neronis ; 

Non  Paridis  mala  fama  fait  sed  forma  venusta ; 

Hectoris  et  Tirtns,  oratio  pro  grege  justa* 

Ergo  jure  dolet  Uuintonia,  nam  sua  jura 

Nunc  in  morte  yiri  tam  magni  sunt  peritura. 

Si  prece  vel  pretio  magno  redimi  potuisset, 

Hsc  sibi  continuo  pia  concio  nostra  dedisset. 

Omnibus  Henrico  coenobitis  semper  amico 

Sit  prece  justorum  requies  super  astra  polomm. 

Pastor  ut  indemnis  maneat  sine  fine  peremus. 
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Section  IV. — ^Thb  Rbion  of  Hbnrt  II. 

ROBERT  LE  POULE. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  was  Robert,  named  in 
Latin  Robertus  PuUtiSy*  which  would  be  the  translation 
of  Robert  le  Poule,  or  Robert  the  chicken.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  studied  in  Paris,  from  whence  he 
came  to  Exeter,  probably  early  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
From  Exeter  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  lectured  oi^ 
the  Scriptures,  which  had  fallen  into  neglect  in  the  schools, 
and  preached  on  Sundays  to  the  people  during  five  years.t 
One  of  his  hearers  was  the  celebrated  John  of  Salisbury. 
In  1141,  or  soon  after,  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope 
Innocent  II.,  where  in  1144  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by 
Celcstine  II.,  and  he  was  subsequently  made  chancellor 
of  the  church  of  Rome  by  Lucius  II.  (pope  from  1144  to 
to  1145).  He  is  stated  to  have  been  likewise  archdeacon 
of  Rochester.  The  date  of  his  death  is  quite  uncertain  ; 
Tanner  says  he  flourished  in  1150,  and  he  belongs  per- 
haps with  more  propriety  to  the  reign  of  Stephen  than  to 
that  of  Henry  II. 

Robert's  principal  work  was  a  sort  of  compendium  of 

*  Tanner  and  Leland  call  him  Polenius,  Polenus»  Pallas,  Palcy,  PoUen, 
Bullen.     Pullus  is  the  only  form  for  which  there  is  good  authority. 

t  For  these  facts  we  have  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  continuator  of 
Bede.  Venit  magister  Rohertus  cognomento  Pullus  de  civitate  Exonia  Oze- 
fordam,  ibique  scripturas  divinas,  quae  per  idem  tempus  in  Anglia  obsolue- 
rant,  prs  scholasticis  quippe  neglectse  fuerant,  per  quinquennium  legit, 
omnique  die  dominico  Terbum  Dei  populo  prsedicayit,  ex  ci]^as  doctrina 
plurimi  profecerunt. 
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the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  churchy  in  eight  books^ 
published  under  the  title  of  Sentential  or  Libri  Senten^ 
tiarumy  or  Sentenius  de  THnitate.  There  is  a  good  copy 
of  this  book  in  the  British  Museum.  It  exhibits  great 
learning  in  the  theology  of  that  age.  The  following  ac- 
count of  Elijah  and  Enoch,  taken  from  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  the  eighth  book,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Robertas 
style,  and  is  illustrative  of  a  curious  legend  prevalent 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Helias  et  Eaoc,  alter  post  diluvium  alter  ante,  in  paradisum  assumpti  sunt, 
ezpectantes  ut  qnemadmodum  Johannes  Salvatoris  antecessit  et  demonstra- 
Tit  adventom  ita  et  ipsi  judicis  adventum  suo  prKconatu  circa  finem  mundi 
mmnutieBt,  qnatenot  omnes  primo  contra  Antichristi  conflictum  postmodum 
contra  judicium  praeparati  festinent.  Hi  duo  quoniam  absque  cibi  et  potus 
fluateatatlone,  tamen  neqne  esoriunt  neque  sitiunt,  imo  quoniam  eos  nulla 
omnino  molestiaattingit,  multo  melius  creduntur  habere  quam  nos,  multoque 
minui  quam  habituri  sunt.  Habent  nimirum  felicitatem  tanto  loco  condig- 
nam,  led  sperant  in  coelo  longe  pretiosiorem.  Hi  juzta  prKdicationem 
Christi  triennio  pauloque  amplius  verbo  Dei  insistentes  creduntur  reducturi 
corda  filiorum  ad  patres,  id  est,  Judieorum  ad  fidem  patriarcharum,  et  con- 
lirmaturi  et  prsmunituri  ecclesiam  Dei  contra  jam  jaraque  yenturam  mundi 
immutationem.  Nimirum  tunc  Judsos  post  longam  captivitatem  ab  undique 
ad  terram  suam  traditio  est  redituros,  nisi  verbum  fidci  audient  atque  susci- 
pient,  ubi  ab  Antichristo.  ibidem  sedem  regni  usurpaturo,  tormenta  tanquani 
boni  athletse  Christi  fbrtiter  sustiuebunt.     Interim  autem  male  habebit  gens 

ilia,  miiericordiam  tandem  consecutura Inter  primos  autem  Ilelyas 

et  Enoc  peracto  officii  suo  ourriculo  ab  Antichristo,  tanquam  ratiouibus  suis 
incommodi,  interficientur,  et  in  plateis  jacentes  sepeliri  prohibebuntur,  ne 
qua  fidueia  sit  resurrectionisquamprsedicayerantiue  qua  illorum  imitatio  sit 
aut  in  doctrina  aut  in  vita.  Quos  miseros  universi  cernant.  Post  mortem 
autem  illorum,  quse  futura  circa  initium  sestimatur  regni  Antichristi,  in  sua 
pace  circa  tres  annos  et  dimidium,  subjugato  prius  sibi  variis  modis  mundo, 
regnatums  putatur. 

Twenty  sermons  by  this  writer  are  preserved  in  a  manu- 
script at  Lambeth  ;  a  comment  on  some  parts  of  the  ))0()k 
of  Psalms  follows  the  Senientia  in  tlie  manuscript  in  the 

•  MS.  Reg.  10  B.  V.  Incipiunt  Sententiaj  magistri  Roberti  Pulli,  sanctse 
Romanse  eccleaie  presbyteri,  cardinalis,  et  cancellarii.  There  was  an  early 
MS.  of  this  work  in  the  library  of  the  abbey  of  S.  Germain-des-Pr^s  at  Paris, 
from  which  some  extracts  were  printed  by  Jo.  Morinus,  De  Disniplina  Poeni- 
tentiK,  p.  44. 
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British  Museum ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  also  a 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  a  treatise  on  the  con- 
tempt of  the  worid,  and  another  on  the  sayings  of  the 
learned  men  (super  doctorum  diciisj. 

Edition, 
Robert!  Pulli  Sententise,  edited  by  Hugo  Mathout,  Paris,  165r>,  fol. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN,  PRIORS  OF  HEXHAM. 

Two  successive  priors  of  Hexham,  in  Northumberland, 
distinguished  themselves  as  writers  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henrj'  II.  Richard  of  Hexham  is  said  to 
have  been  made  prior  of  his  house  in  1113,  which  is  all 
we  know  of  his  personal  history.  He  compiled  a  short 
history  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and 
of  the  more  remarkable  events  of  that  of  Stephen,  especi- 
ally of  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Standard,  which  was 
then  a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  his  native  dis- 
trict. His  other  work  is  a  history  of  the  church  of  Hex- 
ham, from  its  foundation  to  the  time  of  archbishop  Tliurs- 
tan.  Tanner  also  attributes  to  Richard  of  Hexham  a 
history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  commencing  vnXh  the 
words.  Anno  igitur  Dom.  incarnat,  Mclvu,  and  a  brief 
chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Henry  V.  The  only  reason,  however,  for 
attributing  to  him  the  last-mentioned  tract  appears  to  be 
the  circumstance  of  its  following  one  of  his  writings  in 
the  manuscript  from  which  Twysden  printed  them. 

John  of  Hexham  occurs  as  abbot  in  1 1 70.  He  wrote 
a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Simeon  of  Durham  from 
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1130  to  1154.  The  other  two  books  attributed  to  him  by 
Bale^  De  Signis  et  Cojnetis,  and  Descriptio  belli  Scoliciy 
are  only  parts  of  his  continuation  of  Simeon.  Bale  also 
ascribes  to  prior  John  Canciones  aliquot 

The  works  of  these  two  writers  are  of  small  extent,  and 
have  little  merit,  except  so  far  as  they  contain  some  histo- 
rical notices  peculiar  to  themselves.  Their  style  is  that 
of  the  ordinary  Latin  writers  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  passage  of  John  of 
Hexham's  continuation  of  Simeon  of  Durham,  describing 
the  remarkable  natural  phenomena  which  had  been  ob- 
served on  the  2nd  of  August,  1 133. 

Cum  igitur  rex  pnedictus  Henricus  circa  maris  litus  traasfretandi  causa 
moraretur,  yento  perssepe  ad  transfretandum  existente  secundo,  tandem  die 
pnefato  circa  meridiem  cam  ad  mare  transiturus  perrexisset,  suorum,  ut 
mos  est  regibtts,  constipatus  militum  turmis,  subito  in  aere  nubes  apparuit, 
quie  tamen  ejusdem  quantitatis  per  universam  Angliam  non  comparuit.  In 
quibusdam  enim  locis  quasi  dies  obscurus  videbatur,  in  quibusdam  vero 
tantse  obscuritatis  erat  ut  lumine  candelie  ad  quodlibet  agendum  ipsa  pro- 
tect! homines  indigerent.  Unde  rex  latusque  regium  ambientes  et  alii  quam- 
plures  mirantes,  et  in  coelum  oculos  levantes,  solem  ad  instar  novee  lunse 
lucere  conspexerunt,  qui  tamen  non  diu  se  uno  modo  habebat,  nam  aliquando 
latior,  aliquando  subtilioi*,  quandoque  incurvior,  quandoque  erectior,  nunc 
solito  modo  firmus,  modo  movens  et  admodum  vivi  argenti  motus  et  liquidus 
videbatur.  Asserunt  quidam  ecclipsim  solis  factam  fuisse  ;  quod  si  verum 
est,  tunc  sol  erat  in  capite  draconis  et  luna  in  cauda,  vel  sol  in  cauda  et 
lona  in  capite  in  v.  signo,  id  est  leone,  in  xvii.  gradu  ipsius  signi.  Erat 
autem  tunc  luna  in  xxvii.  Eodem  etiam  die  et  eadem  hora  stellse  plurimse 
iq[>paruere.  Necnon  die  eodem  cum  naves  ad  prsedicti  regis  transitum 
paratse  in  litore  anchoris  firmarentur,  mari  pacatissimo  yentoque  modico 
persistente»  cujusdam  nayis  magne  anchorse  a  terra  quasi  yi  aliqua  ayulsse 
sunt,  navisque  commota  nultis  mirantibus  eamque  tenere  nitentibus  nee 
yalentibuB,  sibi  proximam  nayim  commoyit,  et  sic  octo  naves  vi  ignota  com* 
motse  sunt,  ut  nulla  illarum  iUssa  remansisset. 

Edition. 

Historiie  Anglican»  Scriptores  X. . . .  ex  yetustis  manuscriptis  nunc  primum 
in  lucem  editi.  [by  Twysden]  coll.  257-282,  Incipit  Historia  Jo- 
hannis  prioris  Hagustaldensis  ecclesise  xxv.  aanorum.  coll.  28.5-308, 
Ricardus  prior  Hagustaldensis,  de  statu  et  episcopis  Hagustaldensis 
ecclesiie.  coll.  309—330,  Incipit  Historia  pi»  memorise  Ricardi  prioris 
Hagustaldensis  eccleslGe  de  Gestis  regis  Stepbam  et  de  Bello  Standardii* 
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ROBERT  OP  CRICKLADE. 

Leland  and  Wood  call  this  writer  Robertia  Canutus^ 
but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  authority.  He  names 
himself  of  Cricklade,  of  which  place  he  was  probably  a 
native,  and  he  says  that  he  was  prior  of  Oxford.*  Wood 
states  that  he  was  made  prior  of  St.  Frideswide's  in  1141, 
and  pretends  that  he  was  rector  qf  the  schools.  He  occurs 
in  a  document  as  prior  of  St.  Frideswide^s  at  Oxford  in 
1159.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Henry  II.,  for  whose 
use  he  compiled  an  abridgment  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Pliny  the  Elder,  which  he  comprised  in  nine  books.  A 
copy  of  this  work  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,t 
with  the  following  dedication  to  the  king,  which  will 
serve  as  an  example  of  his  style : 

Tibi,  illuitrigsime  rex  Anglorum  Henrice,  ego  tuus  fieLmaliia  Rodbertu 
hoc  opuf  dedicavi,  quod  de  Naturalis  Historifle  Plinii  Secundi  librii  triginta 
septem  quasi  ex  immenso  pelago  ingenioli  mei  sagena  extraxi,  repatam  mecum 
incongruum  valde  fore  de  tot  et  tantarum  regionum  dominum  et  reciorem 
ignorare  partei  orbis  cujus  non  minims  parti  dominaris.  Siquidem  notum 
est  quia  cum  sis  in  bellicis  negotiis  invictissimus,  parto  otio  non  minoB  ea 
in  litterali  scientia  stadiosus.  In  hoc  igitur  opusculo  cognosces,  ti  legere 
dignaberis,  fluxus  et  refloxus  oceani  circumgirantis  et  irrumpantis  terram, 
diversitates  populorum  et  mores  eorum,  ferocias  bestiarum  et  impetna 
ferarum,  naturas  animaliom  et  volucrum,  pisciumque  et  reptiliumf  et  alia 
mira  quse  duce  natura  vel  contra  naturam  ftunt  in  coelo  annum»  sire  in 
terra  deorsum»  in  singulis  quoque  elementis.  Postremo  arbomm  et  her- 
barum  vires,  et  csetera  que  ex  animantibus  ad  morbomm  remedia  pertinentr 
lapidura  quoque  plurimorum  gemmarumque  nomina  et  nrtutet .  Capitola 
vero  singulorum  librorum  prsnotavi,  ut  cum  tibi  placuerit,  quidpiam  borum 
ad  memoriam  reducere»  sive  aliis  manifestare,  prsnotato  numero  citius 
occurrat.     Salus  et  sanitas  tibi  proveniat  hie  ct  in  etemum.     Amen. 

*  Studiosis  et  prsecipue  claustralibus  et  scholasticis  Rodbertus  Krike- 
landeneis  prior  Oxinefordis  non  superbe  sapere  sed  tramitem  diiciplins 
humiliter  percurrere.    Proaem.  in  Dellorat.  Plin. 

t  MS.  Reg.  15  C.  XIV. 
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The  other  works  of  this  writer  are^  a  treatise  De  conr 
nubio  Jacobs  dedicated  to  a  person  (apparently  an  abbot) 
named  Laurence ;  another  treatise  in  four  books  entitled 
the  Mirror  of  Faith  (Speculum  Bidet) ;  and  forty-one 
homilies  *'  on  the  last  part  of  Ezechiel^  where  pope  Gre- 
gory ended/'  dedicated  to  a  canon  or  prior  named 
Reginald.  A  manuscript  of  the  first  of  these  works  is 
preserved  in  Baliol  College^  Oxford ;  and  one  of  the  last  in 
Pembroke  Hall^  Cambridge.  Various  commentaries  on 
different  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  also  ascribed  to 
Robert  of  Cricklade,  by  Bale  and  others^  but  they  are  of 
doubtful  authority. 


AILRED  OF  RIEVAUX. 

The  name  of  this  eminent  writer,  which  was  properly 
Ethelred,  is  variously  spelt  in  old  manuscripts  Ailred, 
Aelred,  Aired,  Ealred,  Alured,  &c.  Ailred,*  the  most 
usual  form,  appears  to  be  merely  a  north-country  abbre- 
viation of  Ethelred.  He  was  bom  in  1109,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  company  with  Henry  son  of  David  king  of  Scotland, 
whose  friendship,  as  well  as  that  of  Iiis  father,  he  continued 
long  to  enjoy,  and  the  latter  would  have  raised  him  to  a 
bishopric,  but  he  preferred  entering  himself  as  a  Cistercian 
monk  in  the  abbey  of  Rievaux  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire.  Here  his  virtues  and  abilities  were  soon  ac- 
knowledged by  his  fellow-monks,  and  he  was  made  master 
of  the  novices.     His  monkish  biographer  tells  us  that  his 

*  The  name  is  ipelt  thus  in  the  early  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  abbey 
of  Rieraox,  printed  in  the  Reliquiee  AntiquK,  toI.  ii.  p.  18.  An  early 
tnonymoni  life  of  Ailred  ii  printed  in  Capgrave,  and  reprinted  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  Janoariiy  toI.  i.  p.  749. 
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extraordinary  sanctity  was  exhibited  by  miracles  which  he 
performed  ahnost  in  his  childhood. 

After  remaining  some  time  at  Rievaux,  Ailred  was  re- 
moved to  be  made  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Revesby  in 
Lincolnshire^  which  was  a  more  recent  foundation  of  the 
Cistercian  order.*  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  long  hold 
this  office^  for  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  Rievaux  in  1146,t 
in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  and  he  appears  to  have 
long  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Henry  II.,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated one  of  his  writings  before  Henry's  accession  to  the 
English  throne.  In  1156,  according  to  John  of  Peterbo- 
rough, Ailred  wrote  his  ^^  Epitaph  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land," X  a  work  which  appears  now  to  be  lost.  In  1 162  he 
exerted  his  influence  with  the  king  so  as  to  be  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  procuring  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the 
pope.§  It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  attended 
the  chapter  of  his  order  at  Citeaux.  Reginald  of  Durham, 
who  received  the  story  from  Ailred's  mouth,  ||  informs  us 
that  he  employed  himself  on  the  way  to  Citeaux  in  com- 
posing a  rythmical  prose  in  honour  of  St.  Cuthbert,  whom 
he  respected  above  all  the  other  saints ;  but  he  laid  aside 
his  unfinished  work  on  his  arrival,  and  he  appears  to  have 

*  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  this  fact :  the  anonymons  biographer, 
Act.  Sanct.  p.  749»  distinctly  states  that  he  was  abbot  of  Revesby,  previoufl 
to  being  elected  abbot  of  Rievaux,  and  John  of  Peterborough,  as  quoted  in  the 
note  below,  makes  the  same  assertion.  The  list  of  the  earlier  abbots  of 
Revesby  is  very  imperfect. 

t  See  John  of  Hexham,  ap.  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  274. 

X  Sanctus  Alredus  abbas  Rievallensis  ex  abbate  Revesbyensi  Epitaphium 
regum  Scotorum  scripsit.  Chron.  Job.  abbatis  S.  Petri  de  Burgo,  Ed. 
Sparke,  p.  78. 

§  Rex  Henricus  honorifice  recepit  papam  Alexandrum  versus  Galliai 
venientem,  inductus  ad  ejus  obedientiam  per  literas  Amulphi  episcopi  Luxo- 
viensis,  ct  maxime  viva  voce  sancti  Alredi  abbatis  Ryevallise.  Chron.  Jo.  ab. 
S.  Petr.  p.  79. 

II  Haec  dominus  Rievallensis  nobis  quam  ssepius  rotulit,  qui  veridicus 
testis  et  relator  de  his  subsistit.    Reg.  Dunelm.  p«  177. 
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forgotten  it  entirely  during  his  journey  to  the  coast,  on 
his  return  in  company  with  the  other  English  abbots  of 
his  order.  They  found  the  sea  raging  with  tempest,  which 
kept  them  in  anxious  suspense  during  fifteen  days,  when 
at  length  Ailred  suddenly  bethought  him  of  his  prose  in 
honour  of  his  favourite  saint,  which  he  recommenced,  and 
the  sea  became  calm  and  propitious  the  moment  it  was 
finished.  "  Christ/'  says  Reginald,  '^  willed  thus  to  de- 
clare the  power  of  St.  Cuthbert,  when  he  chose  to  calm 
the  troubled  sea  for  the  prayer  of  none  other  of  the  saints 
to  whose  help  they  committed  themselves/'  An  anec- 
dote like  this,  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  exhibits 
the  weak  superstition  which  obscured  Ailred's  piety.  His 
rules  for  the  government  and  behaviour  of  nuns  furnish  a 
singular  picture  of  the  austerity  of  his  disposition,  for  he 
there  condemns  the  indulgence  of  the  most  innocent 
affections  which  are  natural  to  their  sex,  as  in  the  following 
passage  where  he  forbids  the  society  of  little  children : 

Pneris  et  puelUs  nullum  ad  te  concedas  accessum.  Suut  qusedam  inclusee 
que  in  docendis  puellis  occupantur,  et  cellam  suam  vertunt  in  scbolam  :  ilia 
sedet  ad  fenestram,  istae  in  porticu  resident,  ilia  intuetur  singulas,  et  inter 
puellarea  motus  nunc  irascitur,  nunc  ridet,  nunc  minatur,  nunc  percutit, 
nunc  blanditur,  nunc  osculatur,  nunc  flentem  vocat  pro  verbere  propius, 
palpat  fiicienii  stringit  coUum,  et  in  amplexum  ruens  nunc  fUiam  vocat,  nunc 
amicam.  Qualiter  inter  haec  memoria  Dei»  ubi  ssecularia  et  carnaliai  etsi  non 
perficiantur,  moyentur  tamen,  et  quasi  sub  oculis  depinguntur  ? 

Reginald  of  Durham  tells  us  that  at  this  time  Ailred  was 
enfeebled  by  disease ;  and  we  know  from  another  source 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from 
the  combined  evils  of  the  stone  and  the  gout.*  Yet  these 
appear  to  have  placed  Uttle  restraint  upon  his  activity. 
In  1163  he  was  present  in  the  abbey  of  Westminster  at 
the  translation  of  the  relics  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  pro- 

*  Licet  enim  calculo  et  arthritica  passione  ante  oMtum  per  decennium 
▼eiatai  foiMet.    Vita  ap.  Capgrave. 
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cured  by  abbot  Laurence  and  celebrated  by  Thomas 
Becket ;  and  on  that  occasion  he  offered  the  Life  of  king 
Edward  (one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works)  and  a 
homily  in  his  praise  on  the  text  Nemo  accendit  lucemam.* 
In  the  following  year,  a.  d.  1164,  Ailred  made  an  excur* 
sion  to  the  south-west  of  Scotland^  for  the  purpose  of 
ciyilizing  the  half-savage  Pictish  population  of  Galloway, 
and  Ansited  Kirdcudbright  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  fes- 
tival of  his  favourite  saint.f  Ailred  died  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1 1G6^  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.^  He  was  canon- 
ised in  1191. §  In  Leland's  time  his  tomb  was  still  shown 
in  the  church  of  Rievaux,  adorned  sumptuously  with  gold 
and  silver. 

Ailred  obtained  the  honour  of  canonization  by  the  ex- 
treme austerity  of  his  life.  He  raised  the  reputation  and 
increased  the  riches  of  his  abbey  of  Rievaux^  which  at  his 
death  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  monks  and  fifty 
lay-brethren.  His  early  biographer  tells  us  that  he  read 
much,  and  that  he  was  particularly  attached  to  the  works 
of  St.  Augustine^  whose  style  and  sentiments  he  seems  to 
have  aimed  at  imitating.  Ailred's  writings  exhibit  no 
great  share  of  learning  or  literary  taste;  but,  amid  his 
superstitious  weakness,  there  is  a  warmth  and  earnestness 
of  piety  which  we  find  in  few  of  his  contemporaries.    The 

*  Translatio  sancti  Edward!  regis  et  confessoris,  procurata  per  Lavfentiiun 
ex  priore  Dimelineiisi  Westmonasterii  abbatem,  oelebrata  est  per  ianctnm 
Thomam  archiepiscopum  Cantnariensem.  Sanctus  Alredua  abbaa  huic 
translatiooi  interfait,  offerens  Vitam  regis  et  Omeliam  super  Nemo  accendit 
Incemam,  etc.  ad  laudem  ejusdem  sancti  mirifice  diotatam.  Chron.  Jo.  ab* 
S.  Petri  de  Burgo,  ap.  Sparke,  p.  79. 

t  Vita  iElr.  ap.  Capgrave,  where  will  be  found  a  strilcing  picture  of  the 
barbarous  manners  of  the  people  of  Galloway.  The  dates  and  some  inci- 
dents of  the  Journey  are  given  by  Reginald  of  Durham,  p.  178. 

X  Vita  ap.  Capgrave,  in  the  Acta  SS.  Januarii,  vol.  i.  p.  751.  Chron. 
Juh.  abb.  S.  Petri,  p.  80,  and  Tanner. 

$  Chron.  Jo.  ab.  S.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  87. 
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following  passage  is  taken  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Compendium  Speculi  Charitatis : 

Quid  enJm  laaTiiu,  quid  gloriosias,  quam  mundi  contemptn  mnndo  se 
cemere  celiiorem  ?    Ac  in  bonse  conscienti»  vertioe  consistentem,  totum 
mimdiim  liabere  tub  pedibns?  nihil  ridere  quod  appetat,  nallam  quern 
metoat,  nnllam  cni  inrideat ;  nihil,  quod  possit  ab  alio  aufferri,  roum  esse ; 
nihil,  quod  ab  aUo  sibi  possit  inferri,  malum  esse ;  dumque  in  illam  hseredi- 
tatem  incorruptibilem,  et  incontaminatam,  et  immarcescibilem,  consenratam 
In  ooelis  dirigit  mentis  obtutum,  ssculares  divitias  quasi  corruptibiles,  car- 
nmies  illeoebras  quasi  contaminatas,  omnes  mundi  pompas  quasi  marcescibiles, 
quadam  mentis  nobiiitate  contemnere,  et  in  illud  propheticum  exultare : 
omnia  caro  foenum,  et  omnis  gloria  ejus  tanquam  flos  foeni ;  ezsiccatum  est 
foenum  et  ceddet  ilos,  terbum  autem  Domini  manet  in  flstemum  ?   Quid  rogo 
dulcius»  quidTe  tranquillius,  quam  turbidis  camis  motibus  non  agitari,  car- 
nalium  inceiitiTorum  incendiis  non  adnri,  ad  nullum  illecebrosum  moTeri 
aspectum  ;  sed  tepescentem  rore  pudidti»  carnem  spiritui  habere  substratam , 
non  jam  ad  oarnales  volnptates  illectricem,  sed  ad  spiritualla  exercitia  obe- 
dientissimam  adjutricem  ?    Quid  tandem  divins  tranquillitati  tam  proximum, 
quam  illatis  contumeliis  non  moreri,  nullo  supplicio,  nullave  persecutione 
terreri,  unim  mentis  et  in  prosperis  et  in  adversis  habere  constantiam ;  ini- 
mieum  et  amicium  eodem  oculo  intueri ;  ad  ejus  se  similitudinem  conformare 
qui  facit  lolem  suum  oriri  super  bonos  et  malos,  et  pluit  super  justos  et 
injnstos?    Hao  simul  omnia  in  caritate,  et  non  nisi  in  caritate  simul  omnia ; 
ac  proinde  in  ilia  vera  tranquillitas,  Tera  suavitas ;  quia  ipsa  est  jugum  Do- 
mini, quam  si  Domino  iuTitante  tulerimus,  inveniemus  requiem  animabus 
noatriSy  quia  jugum  Domini  suave  est  et  onus  leve.     Proinde  csetere  virtutes 
sunt  nobis  aut  quasi  fesso  vehiculum,  aut  quasi  viator!  viaticum,  aut  quasi 
lucema  caligantibus,  aut  quasi  arma  pugnantibus ;  at  caritas,  quie,  licet  ut 
alitt  virtutts  sint,  sit  oportet  in  onmibus,   specialius  tamen  ipsa  et  requies 
fatigato,  et  viatori  mansio,  et  plena  lux  pervenienti,  et  peifeota   corona 
victori. 

As  a  historical  writer,  Ailred  has  little  importance  in 
comparison  even  with  the  ordinary  chroniclers  of  his  age, 
for  he  too  generally  prefers  improbable  legends  to  sober 
truth.  We  may  give  as  an  example  the  following  account 
of  the  legendary  consecration  of  the  church  of  Westmin- 
ster by  the  apostle  St.  Peter,  taken  from  the  life  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor ;  it  will  serve,  with  the  passages  already 
quoted,  as  a  specimen  of  Ailred's  style  and  language  : 

Nocte  autem  dedicatlonem  ejusdem  ecclesis  pnecedente,  piscatori  cuidam 
Thameaii  fluvii,  qui  idem  monasterium  prseterfloit,  nlt^ori  ripa  in  habitu 
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peregrino  B.  PetruB  apparens,  promissa  mercede,  transponi  se  ab  eodem  et 
petiit  et  promeruit.  Egressus  autem  de  naviculai  ecclesiam  piscatore  cer- 
neate  ingreditur,  et  ecce  subito  lux  coelestis  emicuiti  miroque  splendore  illiu- 
trans  omnia  noctem  convertit  in  diem.  Adfuit  cum  apostolo  moltitado 
civium  supemorum  ingredientium,  melodiaque  coelestis  insonuit,  iodicibilis 
odoris  fragrantia  nares  perfundebat.  Peractis  autem  omnibus  quae  ad  ecclesise 
dedicationem  spectant  solemniis,  rcdit  ad  piscatorem  piscium  piscator  egre- 
gius  hominum ;  quern  dum  divini  luminis  fiilgore  perterritum  et  alienatum 
pene  sensibus  reperisset,  blanda  consolatione  reddit  hominem  sibi,  animum 
rationi.  Ingredientes  cymbam  simul  uterque  piscator,  ait  Petrus :  Num- 
quid  pulmentarium  non  babes  ?  £t  ille,  Inconsuetae,  inquiti  lucis  perfusione 
stupidus  et  ezpectatione  tui  detentus,  nibil  cepi,  sed  promissam  a  te  mer- 
cedem  securus  expectavi.  Ad  base  apostolus  ait :  Laxa  nunc  retia  in  cap- 
turam.  Paruit  imperanti  piscator,  et  mox  implcTit  rete  piscium  maxima 
multitudo.  Omnes  erant  ejusdem  generis  pisces,  prseter  unum  nurse 
enormitatis  esocium.  Quibus  ad  ripam  extractis,  dixit  apostolus :  Hunc  qui 
prse  ceteris  pretio  et  magnitudine  prseccllit,  Mellito  ex  mea  parte  defer 
piscem  episcopo.  Pronauticaveromercedecsetera  tibi  toUe.  Hujus  generis 
copia  abundabis  in  vita  tua,  et  longo  tempore  post  te  progenies  tua :  tantum 
ne  ultra  piscari  audeatis  in  celcbritate  dominica.  Ego  sum  Petms  qui 
loquor  tecum,  qui  cum  meis  concivibus  constructam  in  meo  nomine  basili- 
cam  dedicavi,  episcopalemque  benedictionem  mese  sanctificationis  auctoritate 
prseveni.     Die  ergo  pontifici  quae  vidisti  et  audisti,  tuoque  sermoni  signa 

parietibus  impressa  testimonium  perhibebunt  .  •  • .  His  dictis  confestim  ab 
octtlis  ejus  disparuit. 

Ailred^s  historical  writings  are  not  very  numerous.  They 
consist  of, — 

1.  The  Life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  has  been 
frequently  printed. 

2.  An  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  printed  by 
Twysden. 

3.  A  work  entitled  in  the  old  catalogue  of  Rievaux,  De 
generositate  et  moribus  et  morte  regis  Davidy  which  also 
has  been  printed  by  Twysden,  who  gives  it  the  title, 
Genealogia  regum  Anglomm.  This  book,  dedicated  to 
Henry  II.  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  begins  with 
an  account  of  David  king  of  Scotland,  which  is  followed 
by  a  brief  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman 
kings.  The  old  bibliographers  have  made  more  than  one 
book  out  of  this  tract. 
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4.  The  Life  of  St.  Margaret^  queen  of  Scotland,  which 
is  only  preserved  in  an  abridged  form. 

5.  The  Story  of  a  nun  of  Watton  in  Yorkshire,  who  was 
seduced  and  afterwards  repented.  This  tract  is  printed 
in  Twysden. 

6.  7«  The  early  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Rievaux, 
printed  in  the  Reliquiae  Antiques,*  enumerates  among 
Ailred's  writings  a  Vita  Sancti  Niniani  Episcopiy  and  a 
treatise  De  MiracuUs  Hagustaldensis  Eccksia.  The  life 
of  St.  Ninianus  was  formerly  in  MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius  D. 
III.  now  nearly  destroyed.  The  miracles  of  the  church 
of  Hexham  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library .f  John 
of  Peterborough,  under  the  date  1133,  observes,  "  Here 
ends  the  chronicle  of  Ailred.*' J 

Ailred's  theological  writings  are  more  numerous,  and 
consist  of, 

8.  Thirty-three  homilies  or  sermons  De  Onere  Baby^ 
lordSy  on  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  addressed  to  Gilbert  bishop  of  London, 
and  therefore  written  after  1161. 

9.  The  Speculum  Cliaritatis,  or  mirror  of  divine  love. 

10.  A  Compendium  Speculi  Charitatis. 

1 1 .  A  dialogue  De  Spirituali  Amicitioy  the  plan  of  which 
arose  from  the  perusal  of  the  treatise  De  Amicitia  of 
Cicero. 

12.  A  tract  on  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  cum  /actus 
esaet  Jesus  annorum  duodecimo  which  is  sometimes  entitled 
De  duodecimo  anno  Christi.  This  work  and  the  four  pre- 
ceding were  coUected  and  printed  at  Douai  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Richard  Gibbons,  a  Jesuit,  and 
were  reprinted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

t  MS.  Laud,  F.  15. 

I  Hie  finit  chronica  Alredi,    Cbron.  Jo.  ab.  S.  Petri,  p.  77. 
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13.  Ltber  de  Institutions  IncltMarumyOr  the  Rule  of  Nuns. 
This,  being  found  without  the  name  of  the  author^  was 
printed  among  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  but  it  was  given 
under  Aihred's  name  in  the  collection  of  monastic  rules  pub- 
lished by  Lucas  Holstenius.  It  is  enumerated  among  Ail* 
red's  works  in  the  early  catalogue  of  the  Rievaux  Library. 

14.  Ailred  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  homilies 
and  sermons,  some  of  which  have  been  printed.  Thirty- 
two  of  his  sermons  are  intermixed  with  those  of  St. 
Bernard  in  a  manuscript  at  Lambeth,*  and  twenty-five 
inedited  sermons  of  the  same  writer  were  printed  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Cisterciensium. 

15.  A  large  collection  of  epistles  by  Ailred  appear  to 
be  entirely  lost. 

16.  His  dialogue  De  Natura  Animm  is  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Bodl.  Mus.  52.t 

17.  The  old  catalogue  of  Rievaux  mentions  a  work  by 
Ailred  entitled  Fasciculus  Frondium. 

Titles  of  other  works  ascribed  to  Ailred  are  given  by 
Tanner,  from  Bale  and  others,  most  of  which  appear  to 
be  either  tides  of  single  homilies,  or  given  wrongly  under 
his  name.  His  rythmical  prose  in  honour  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
as  well  as  his  ^^  Epitaph  on  the  Kings  of  Scotland  '*  is 
lost,  unless  the  latter  be  the  prosaic  Chronicon  Hythmicum 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Chronicon  of  Mailros,  in  the 
edition  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  Among  the  manuscripts  of 
Caius  CoUege,  Cambridge,  according  to  Tanner,  there  is 
a  version  of  the  Life  of  St.  Edward  in  Leonine  Latin 
Elegiacs,  ascribed  to  Ailred,  and  commencing  with  the 
line,— 

Cum  tibi,  Laorenti,  cogor  parere  jubentl. 

•  See  Wharton,  Auctuar.  Hist.  Dogm.  Usserii,  p.  403. 
t  A  good  modern  transcript  of  this  work,  from  what  MS.  is  not  stated,  ia 
contained  in  the  British  Moseom,  MS.  Lansdowne,  No.  209,  fol.  1. 
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On  account  of  this  poem,  Leyser  admits  Ailred  into  his 
list  of  medieval  Latin  poets. 

Editions, 

De  probatU  Sanctomm  Historiis  .  .  .  Per  F.  Laurentinm  Sorinm  Cartbn- 
Bianum.  Tomofl  Primiu.  Coloni»  Agrippin»,  1570.  fol.  pp.  137 — 138, 
EdTardi  regis  Vita,  authore  Alredo  Rhieva]Io  Anglo,  monacho  et  abba. 
Tomus  Tertiiu,  1572.  pp.  577 — 581,  Vita  S.  Margaret»  regin»  Scoti», 
quam  quidem  S.  Adelredus  abbas  primo  conscripait,  sed  bnc,  quam  noi 
edimuB,  ab  alio  quodam  incerto  authore,  ex  illo  breviaa  descripta  est. 
Vitae  Sanctonun  ex  probatis  autboribus,  &c.  (tbe  enlarged  edition  of 
Snrius).  Tom.  i.  Col.  Agrip.  1617,  pp.  62—78.  AUred's  Ufe  of  St. 
Edward.  Tom.  III.  lb.  1618.  mens.  Jan.  pp.  167—170.  The  abridged 
life  of  St.  Margaret. 

Opera  DiTi  Aelredi  RhieTallensis  quondam  in  Anglia  ex  ordine  Cisterciensi 
abbatis,  et  D.  Bemardi  contemporalis  :  omnia  ope  et  studio  R.  P. 
Richardi  Gibboni  Societatis  Jesu  Theologi,  ex  vetustis  MSS.  nunc 
primum  in  lucem  producta,  Variisque  Lectionibus,  Morginalibus  Cita- 
tionibus,  et  Indidbus  illustrata.  Duaci,  1631.  4to.  This  volume  con- 
tains the  Sermones  de  Onere  Babylonia,  the  Compendium  Speculi 
Charitatis,  the  Speculum  Charitatis,  the  treatise  de  Spirituali  Amicitia, 
and  the  Tractatus  super  Eyangelium,  cum  factus  esset  Jesus  annorum 
duodecim.    The  first  edition  of  this  collection  was  published  in  1616. 

Magna  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum  .  .  .  Tomus  Decimus  Tertius.  Coloni» 
Agrippin»,  1618.  fol.  pp.  1 — 154.  .The  works  of  Ailred  reprinted  from 
the  Douai  edition  of  Richard  Gibbon,  with  the  addition  of  a  fragment 
from  the  tract  De  rebus  (/.  regibus)  Anglise. 

Sanoti  Bemardi  ClaraeTallensis  abbatis  primi  .  .  .  Opera  Omnia,  Lutetise 
Pariaionim,  1640.  coll.  82 — 91.  Dominica  infra  octaTam  Epiphani», 
Homilia  de  Puero  Jesu  duodeni :  incorrectly  ascribed  to  St.  Bernard. 

Acta  Sanctorum  .  .  .  collegit,  digessit,  notis  illustravit  Joannes  Bollandus 
. . .  Januaiiui.  Antrerpi»,  1648.  tom.  i.  fol.  pp.  295^ — 302.  Vita 
S.  Edwardi  Confes.  regis  Angl.  auctore  Sanoto  Ealredo. 

Historise  Anglicanse  Scriptores  X ex  vetustis   manuscriptis,  nunc 

primum  in  lucem  editi.  (By  Sir  Roger  Twysden.)  Londini,  1652.  fol. 
coU.  3S7--346,  Incipit  Descriptio  Viri  Venerabilis  Ethelredi  abbatis 
Rievallensis,  de  bello  inter  regem  Scotise  et  barones  Angliae  apud 
Standardum  juxta  Alvertonam.  Coll.  347 — 370,  Ailredi  abbatis  Rievallia 
genealogia  regum  Anglorum.  Coll.  369 — 414,  Vita  Sancti  Edwardi  regis 
et  confessoris.  Coll.  415—422,  Ailredns  abbas  Rievallis  de  Sanctlmoniali 
de  Wattun. 

Combesis,  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Condonat  fol.  Paris,  1662,  indicated  by 
Tanner,  contains  the  Homilies  of  Ailred  of  Rievaux. 

Maxima  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum  .  .  .  Tomus  Vigesimustertius.  Lug* 
duni,  1677,  foi.  pp.  1 — 165.  The  works  of  Ailred  reprinted  (torn  the 
Magna  Biblbtheca  Veterum  Patrum»  tom.  13. 
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Twenty-five  ioedited  sermons  of  Ailred  were  printed  in  the  Bibliothcca 
Cisterciensium,  vol.  v.  p.  162, 

Sancti  Bernardi  Abbatis  priini  Clarae-Vallensis  volumen  II.  continens  duos 
posteriorcs  tomos  V.  et  VI.  .  .  .  Post  Horstium  denuo  rccognita,  repur- 
gata,  ft  in  meliorem  ordinem  digcsta,  tertiis  curis  D.  Johannis  Mabillon, 
nova  Editio.  Parisiis,  1719.  fol.  coU.  568-574,  Sermo  MWedi  abbatis 
Rievallensis  in  Anglia  Ord.  Cisterciensis,  in  Adventu  Domini,  de 
Undecim  oneribus  Isaite.  Coll.  590-603,  Tractatus  ^bredi  abb. 
Rievallis,  de  Jesu  paero  duodenni. 

Luc«  HoUtenii  Vaticanse  Basilicae  canonici  et  BibliothecK  pnefccti  Codex 
Regnlarum  monasticarum  et  canonicamm.  Tomus  I.  Augoitse  Vin- 
delicorum,  1759.  fol.  pp.  420 — 440.  Beati  iEbrcdi  abbatis  Rievallensis 
Regula  sive  In.<ititutio  Inclnsarum  ad  Sororcm.  The  first  edition  of  this 
work  appeared  in  1663. 


REGINALD  OF  DURHAM. 

This  writer  was  a  monk  of  Durham^  and,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  sometimes  called  Reginald  of 
Coldingham,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  either  a  native 
of  that  place,  or  had  received  there  his  monastic  instruc- 
tion in  the  cell  dependent  on  the  monastery  of  Durham. 
All  we  know  of  him  further  is  that  he  was  the  friend  of 
Ailred  of  Rievaux,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  book  on 
the  miracles  of  St.  Cuthbert.  In  this  work  he  speaks  of 
the  year  1165  as  occurring  in  his  own  time;  and  he 
alludes  elsewhere  to  events  which  happened  so  late  as 
1173,  but  these  were  probably  added  to  the  original  work, 
which  is  dedicated  to  Ailred,  who  died  in  1166. 

Reginald's  work  on  the  miracles  of  St.  Cuthbert  has 
been  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society.  It  is  written  in  the 
ordinary  Latinity  of  his  age,  but  tlie  style  is  less  dis- 
agreeable than  that  of  most  works  of  a  similar  kind,  and, 
though  distinguished  l)y  an  extraordinary  degree  of  credu- 
lity, it  is  a  rich  store  of  information  on  the  manners  and 
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history  of  the  North  of  England  in  the  twelfth  century. 
One  of  these  miracles  furnishes  the  following  description 
of  a  party  of  fishermen  overtaken  by  a  storm^  which  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Reginald 
embellishes  his  narrative. 

Nautte  quidam,  dum  pacata  seqnora  aligero  snlcarent  remigiOi  omnia  pros- 
pera  sapra  qaod  optare  potuerant  habuere,  pro  destinato  sui  propositi  desi- 
derio.  Nihil  eis  difficoltatis  occurrerat ;  nihil  quod  alicujiu  oiFendicnli  im- 
pedimeotum  generare  pneTalebat.  Qui  quandoque  jocando  lazabant  retia  in 
captnram,  et  piscantes  contrahabant  pnedn  multitudinem  copiosam.  Nego- 
ciandi  qoidem  opus  noverant,  et  tamen  piscatoriae  artis  peritiam  pro  libito 
ezercebant.  Nam  dum  sereni  aeris  dementia  dabat  spatiandi  locum  sIto 
lucri  cujusUbet  emolumentnm,  utraque  exercebant  pro  tempore,  et  quserebant 
▼ictui  necessaria  pro  aerum  et  temporum  moderata  dispensatione.  Tempore 
igitur  isto  secum  utraque  conduxerant ;  quia  retibus  et  mercibus  hac  Tice 
onerata  nayi  abundabaot.  Nempe  siquid  piscandi  laboribus  adquisissent, 
tarn  ad  esus  sui  cibaria  quam  ad  vendendi  commercia  secum  deportare 
potuissent.  Ad  Ticinas  siquidem  regiones  vel  semotas  quandoque  navigabant 
pro  Tendendis  negotiationibus,  sive  pro  mercimoniis  comparandis  :  nonnun- 
quam  Tcro,  sicut  et  modo,  marinis  immorantes  fluctibas,  piscandi  gratia  in- 
sistebant.  Subito  ergo  mare  turbinibus  agitur,  fluctibus  inquietis  pertnr- 
batur,  et  tempestatum  furiis  inquietius  agitatur.  Fiuctus  navim  lateraliter 
impellunt  et  rejiciunt ;  nunc  proram  in  aera  eztollantes  erig^nt ;  nunc  ad 
maris  infima  in  praecipitio  diducunt ;  modo  puppis  suprema  absorbentes 
allunnt,  nunc  undarum  spumantium  pocula  infundunt.  Frigoris  tamen 
asperitas  tanta  inhorruerat  quod  algentia  membra  nulla  arte  calefacere  prte- 
valebant.  Vela  tandem  nimiis  temptationum  flabris  dissilierant  *.  mains  ex 
medio  confractus  concrepuerat,  et  tarbinibus  dissipatse  tabularum  junctnrse 
jam  pene  dissolute  parebant.  Manus  etiam  in  remigiis  retinendis  jam 
defeceranty  undisque  cum  nimio  ponderis  impetu  supercadentibus,  de  viribus 
lascescientium  remigia  ipsa  ex  parte  detraxerant,  partemque  residuam  ipsi 
renitentes  detrivendo  confregerant.  Nauta  insuper  armaturam  regiminisi 
qua  nafis  disponi  debuerat,  amisit ;  et  navis  sine  gubemaculi  destituta 
solamine,  quocunque  impetus  flactuum  jactavenit  dissiliebat.  Tunc  omnia 
spes  Tite  ablata  fuerat,  nullusque  nisi  mortis  solius  ezitum  de  eis  aliquomodo 
sperare  Talebat. 

Reginald  of  Durham  is  said  also  to  have  written,  at  the 
instigation  of  Ailred  of  Rievaux,  and  dedicated  to  Hugh 
de  Pudsey,  bishop  of  Durham,  the  life  and  miracles  of 
St.  Godric  of  Finchale,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.*     His  other  works,  preserved  in  the  same  col- 

«  MS.  Uud,  E.  47. 
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lection^*  are  the  Lives  and  Miracles  of  St.  Oswald,  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  subprior  of  Durham,  and  of  St.  Ebba. 

Edition. 

Reginald!  Monachi  DuDelmensis  Libellus  de  admirandis  Beat!  Cnthberti 
Virtutibus  quae  noTellis  patratn  sunt  temporibof.  8to.  Londooi  1835. 
(Edited  by  the  ReT.  James  Raine.) 


HUGH  ABBOT  OF  READING. 

UuoH  abbot  of  Reading  belongs  as  a  writer  to  Nor- 
mandy more  than  to  our  island,  and  we  ought  perhaps  to 
have  placed  him  at  an  earlier  date.  He  was  a  native  of 
France,  had  studied  at  Laon,  and  took  the  monastic  habit 
at  Cluny.f  Ordericus  Vitalis  speaks  of  him  in  a  manner 
which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Amiens.t  He  resided  in  England  during  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  whose  favour  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed ; 
and  by  whom  he  was  made  successively  prior  of  St.  Pan- 
eras  at  Lewes,  first  abbot  of  Reading  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1123,  and  archbishop  of  Rouen  in  1130.  We 
learn,  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  pope,§  that 
he  attended  the  death-bed  of  king  Henry  I.  Arch- 
bishop Hugh  died  on  the  10th  of  November,  1164.||    The 

•  MS.  Fairfax,  (Bibl.  Bodl.)  No.  6. 

f  At  the  conclusion  of  his  dedicatory  epistle,  wbicb  precedes  his  seTen 
books  of  Dialogues,  addressed  to  Mathew  bishop  of  Alby,  he  says,  Nos 
enim  et  una  generis  consanguinitas  et  ejusdem  professionis  in  Christo  junzit 
locietas,  quos  Francia  genuit,  quos  Laudunense  solum  educayit  et  docoit, 
quoB  yeste  Christi  Claniacus  induit. 

X  Orderius  Vitalis,  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  xii,  sub  fine. 

$  Preserved  by  W.  Malmsb.  Hist.  NotcU.  lib.  i,  p.  178.  Martene,  who 
printed  this  letter  in  his  Amplissima  CoUectio,  states  erroneously  that  it 
related  to  king  Stephen. 

II  See  further  on  this  prelate,  the  Gallia  Christiana,  vol.  i.  p.  580,  the 
Monaaticon,  toL  VL  p.  30,  and  TaiiDer. 
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work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  is  a  treatise  on  theo- 
logy in  seven  books^  written  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  which 
exhibits  much  profundity  of  thought  and  metaphysical 
learning.  From  a  comparison  of  the  manuscripts,  Martene, 
Who  published  this  treatise,  was  led  to  believe  that  it  was 
originally  written  while  its  author  was  abbot  of  Reading, 
and  that  it  was  revised  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life. 
Tlie  following  extract  will  give  some  notion  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  treats  the  theological  questions  which  are 
discussed  in  it. 

Ini.  Tna  tnihi  refponrio  placet.  Sed  qoomodo  Deus  nbiqae  eit  ?  An 
ptf  Mngiila  renim  nagna  Tel  minima  diffosna  partitniTO  est  ? 

jRe9p,  Scire  debes  quia  Deus,  cum  ubiqne  eat»  non  mole  corporea  Tel 
magnitndine  spatiosa  per  cuncta  diffosus  est.  Non  est  enim  minor  in  parte 
qoam  in  toto,  nee  in  toto  qnam  in  parte  major  ;  sicut  immortalitaa  quae  in 
Christo  preceasit,  et  nobis  in  fine  promittitur,  non  erit  in  aliqua  parte  cor- 
poris majus  Tel  minus.  Quantitas  sane  corporis  in  partibus  suis  amplioribus 
amplior  Citi  in  brerioribma  minor.  Qualitas  Tero  corporis,  qu»  dicitor  im- 
mortalitaa, tanta  erit  in  majoribus  quanta  in  minoribus  subjecti  corporis 
partibua«  Diapar  erit  in  membrorum  magnitudine  quantitaa ;  sed  par  erit 
in  diaparibus  qualitaa,  dum  una  per  totum  erit  sanitas  vel  immortalitaa.  Sed 
differenti  modo  qualitas  hcee  erit  in  corpore  subjecto,  et  Deus  in  omni  creato. 
Si  e&im  sma  qnalitatibua  snbjecta  tnleris,  qnalitates  nasqnam  emnt,  et  ideo 
nee  emnt.  Quemadmodum  si  corpora  spatiis  locorum  anferas,  corpora 
nnsquam  erunt ;  et  quia  nusquam  erunt,  nee  ipsa  erunt.  At  Tero  Deus  inest 
qnldem  rebna,  et  simul  omnibus  totus,  et  in  singulis  totns,  manens  quidem 
mbique  in  ae  ipso  totua.  In  ae  ipao  dixi :  quia  cum  omne  cui  ineat,  sine 
ipao  esse  non  possit,  ipse  non  egens  aliquo,  tanquam  non  possit  esse  sine 
illoy  perfectus  et  beatus  manet  in  se  ipso  solo. 

Martene  has  printed  a  life  of  St.  Adjutor  by  this  writer, 
and  two  tracts  on  Memory  and  on  the  Catholic  faith.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  tract  on  the  heresies  which  rose 
in  Britany  in  his  days ;  and  tliere  was  formerly  in  the 
library  of  Christ^s  Church,  Canterbury,  a  letter  of  Hugh 
abbot  of  Reading  to  the  bishop  of  Anjou  on  the  deposi- 
tion or  excommunication  of  priests,  and  another  letter  on 
the  soul  fDe  AnimaJ.  Pits  mentions  other  letters  to 
pope  Celestine  II.  and  to  Peter  of  Blois. 
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Martene,  Thesaurus  Notus  Anecdotorum,  Tomus  Quintua.  Lutetue  Paria- 
iorum,  1717.  fol.  coll.  891 — 1008,  Uugonis  archiepiscopi  Rotomagen- 
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studio  et  opera  domni  Edmundi  Martene  et  domni  Ursioi  Durand. 
Parisiis,  1733.  fol.  coll.  1185 — 1312,  Tractatus  de  Memoria,  complectens 
tres  libros  in  laudem  memorise,  auctore  Hugone  Rothomagensi  archie- 
piscopo. Coll.  1311 — 1336,  Hugo  Rothomagensis  archiepiscopus,  Super 
fide  catholica,  et  oratione  dominica.  Col.  1236,  Epistola  Hugonia 
archiepiscopi  Rothomagensis,  ad  Innocentium  papam  II.,  de  obita 
Stephani  regis  Anglorum. 


ROBERT  DE  MELUN,  BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD. 

Robert  de  Melun  was  a  native  of  England^  who, 
having  been  a  disciple  of  Abelard,  avoided  those  doctrines 
of  his  master  which  were  oflfensive  to  the  church,  and 
opened  a  school  at  Paris,  where  he  taught  with  great 
reputation.  But  he  subsequently  removed  his  school  to 
Melun,  where  he  continued  long  to  teach,  and  from  this 
circumstance  he  obtained  his  name.*  He  remained  in 
France  from  about  1130  to  1160.  Among  his  scholars 
were  John  of  Salisbury,  John  of  Cornwall,  and  Thomas 
Becket.  By  the  influence  of  the  latter,  Robert  de  Melun, 
who  had  returned  to  England  soon  after  the  date  last 
mentioned,  was  made  bishop  of  Hereford  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  11G3.  It  appears  that  he  was  then  advanced  in 
years,  and  he  died  on  the  28th  of  February,  1167* 

*  See  Joh.  Sarisb.  Metalogicus,  lib.  ii.  c.  10.  Magistro  Roberto  Mela- 
densi,  ut  cognomine  designetur  quod  meruit  in  scholarum  regimine ;  natione 
fliquidem  Angligena  est* 
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Robert  de  Melun  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
metaphysicians  of  his  age,  and  has  been  praised^  perhaps 
more  than  he  deserves,  for  the  elegance  of  his  diction. 
After  quitting  the  school  of  Abelard,  he  became  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  realists,  and  his  disciples  formed  a  sect 
which  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  Robertines.  They 
established  their  school  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
of  St.  Genevieve,  and  appear  in  the  sequel  to  have  shown 
a  leaning  towards  nominalism.  Godefroi  of  St.  Victor,  who 
wrote  a  curious  rhyming  poem  on  the  philosophical  sects 
of  his  day,  of  which  extracts  are  given  in  the  Histoire 
Litt^raire  de  France,*  speaks  of  the  Robertines  with  con- 
siderable asperity. 

Hnrent  laxi  vertice  turbee  Robertin»i 
Saxese  duritin  vel  adamantinK, 
Quos  nee  rigat  pluvia  neque  ros  doctrinse  : 
Vetant  amnis  aditom  scopulorum  minae. 

Ipsi  falsum  litigant  nihil  sequi  vere ; 
Quamvis  tamen  ipsimet  post  bos  abiere 
Qni  de  solo  nomine  fingunt  mille  fere  : 
Igitur  pro  nihilo  licet  bos  censere. 

The  work  by  which  Robert  de  Melun  was  chiefly  known 
is  a  profound  metaphysical  treatise  on  the  nature  of  God, 
angels,  and  man,  of  the  soul,  of  man's  state  and  position 
before  and  after  the  fall,  and  of  his  redemption.  It  bears 
sometimes  the  simple  title  of  SententicBy  and  at  others  is 
entitled  Summa  Sententiarumy  or  Summa  Theologi4B. 
There  was  a  good  manuscript  in  the  library  of  St.  Victor 
at  Paris,  from  which  Du  Boulay  printed  very  extensive 
extracts  ;t  and  a  good  copy  of  the  latter  part,  and  an 
abridgment  of  the  whole,  are  preserved  in   the  British 

•  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  vol.  xv.  p.  83.    An  article  on  Robert  de  Melun  will 
be  found  in  tbe  same  work,  vol.  xiii.  p.  371. 
t  BiOieiu,  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  vol.  ii.  pp.  585—628. 
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Museum.*  The  following  brief  chapter  will  convey  to 
the  reader  some  notion  of  the  style  and  character  of  hia 
work  I  it  is  taken  from  the  first  division  or  book  of  the 
Museum  MS.^  which  appears  to  have  been  the  twelfth  of 
the  whole  work : 

c.  XXV.     Quod  homo  nihil  habet  commune  cum  tpiriiibuM  calesiibu*,  si 
tanium  ett  corpus  ex  tnUma  $t  came  eompoeitnm, 

81  enim  ipsum  corpus»  quod  hominem  cue  obloqnuotu/i  rationale  eat, 
et  Bapientum  ethnicorum  et  christianorttm  ortbodoxorum  omnia  diatinctio 
quam  de  hominis  naturis  faciunt  vana  et  falsa  esse  comprobatur.  Aiont 
CDim  hominem  nataram  corpoream  cum  animalibus  Irrationalibufl  habere 
oommunem,  sed  naturam  incorpoream  cum  spiritibus  coeleitibas.  Q.nm 
distinctio  vana  et  falsa  est»  si  homo  tantum  corpus  est.  Nam  ai  homo 
tantum  corpus  est,  et  ipse  id  solum  est  quod  cum  animalibus  brutis  com- 
mune habet.  Hoc  autem  si  unum  est,  quod  esse  oportet  si  tantum  corpiu 
est  homo,  vana  et  cassa  distinctio  est  quam  constat  ab  omnibus  de  sub- 
stantiis  hominis  fieri.  Omnes  enim  hominem  unam  sui  partem,  id  est  cor- 
poream substantiam,  cum  brutis  animalibus  dicunt  habere  communem, 
alteram  vero  sui  partem  cum  spiritibus  coelestibus,  id  est  animam,  habet 
indifferentem.  Quare  enim  hujnsmodl  distinctio  facta  sit  de  substantiia 
hominis  nulla  causa  esse  vidctar,  cum  et  ipse  homo  ejus  solum  sit  nature 
cujus  ilia  ejus  pars  est  quam  cum  brutis  animalibus  habet  communem.  Quod 
namque  totum  cum  parte  habet  commuhe  non  toti  attribuendum  sic  est, 
ut  a  parte  tollatur,  nee  quod  pars  cum  toto  habet  commune,  parti  sic  est  con- 
ferendum,  quod  a  toto  removeatur.  Et  ideo  si  compositum  ex  anima  et  cor- 
pora corpus  est,  pro  nihilo  distinctio  facta  est,  qu»  hominem  quandam  partem 
8ui  didt  habere  communem  cum  brutis  animalibus,  aliam  vero  cum  spiritibus 
coelestibus.  Nam  non  solum  quandam  sui  partem,  id  est  corpus,  quod  cum 
anima  oo^junctam  ipsum  hominem  constituent,  cum  brutis  animalibus  habet 
communemi  quia  etiam  ipsum  compositum  ex  anima  et  oorpore  si  ipsum 
corpus  est,  in  quantum  corpus  est  cum  brutis  animalibus  communis  natnrs 
est.  Et  ideo  distinctio  de  partibus  hominis  facta  est  cassa  et  Tsna,  si  ex 
corpore  et  anima  compositum  solum  est  corpus. 

Du  Boulay  ascribed  wrongly  to  this  prelate  a  Poenitential 
which  was  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  St. 
Victor,  Robert  de  Melun  has  been  frequently  confounded 
with  Robert  Losinga^  and  sometimes  with  Robert  Foliot, 
bishops  of  Hereford. 

*  The  portion  of  the  work  itself  in  MS.  Reg.  7  C*  IL  and  the  abridgement 
fai  MS.  Reg.  7  F.  XIII. 
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WILLIAM  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

All  we  know  of  thisi  writer  is  that  he  was  a  monk  of 
Ramsey,  that  he  was  a  learned  theologian  and  gram-» 
marian,  and  that  his  works  were  long  treasured  up  in  hiiif 
abbey,  of  which  he  was  remembered  as  a  bright  ornament 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Leland.  He  is  said  to  hate  flou-* 
rishedin  1168.  Wood  pretends  that  he  studied  in  the 
university  of  Orford.  The  titles  of  his  works,  preserved 
in  the  bibliographical  catalogue  of  Boston  of  Bury,  were 
DUtincHones  Theohgica,  in  one  book ;  two  Volumes  of 
Homilies ;  one  of  Commentaries  on  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon ;  Euphrastica^  or  e:stpositions  of  soihe  of  the  more 
difficult  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  a  hundred 
chapters ;  a  Work  entitled  Liber  Partium ;  and  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  names.  The  Euphrastica  is  still  extant 
in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library,*  apparently  the 
same  which  Leland  saw  at  Ramsey. 


THOMAS  BECKET,  ARCHBISHOP  OF 

CANTERBURY. 

The  life  of  this  remarkable  man  belongs  rather  to  poli- 
tical than  to  literary  history ;  he  appears  to  have  exercised 
but  little  direct  influence  on  the  literature  of  his  country^ 
and  his  only  claim  to  a  place  among  English  writers  seems 
to  rest  upon  a  collection  of  his  letters  chiefly  relating  to 

*  MS.  Bodl.  Super  A.  1»  art.  44. 
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the  political  affairs  in  which  he  was  engaged^  which  are 
said  to  have  been  first  arranged,  with  a  great  number  of 
letters  by  other  persons,  in  four  books,  by  John  of  Salis- 
bury. The  father  of  Becket  was  a  merchant  of  London, 
who  had  married  a  Saracen  damsel,  and  their  connection 
was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  story  or  legend.  Thomas 
was  born  in  London  in  1119;  he  received  his  first  educa- 
tion from  the  prior  of  Merton,  and  afterwards  studied 
at  Paris.  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury  sent 
him  subsequently  to  Bologna,  to  study  the  canon  law. 
By  the  friendship  of  this  prelate,  and  afterwards  of  king 
Henry  II.,  he  went  through  a  series  of  rapid  promotions 
until  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1162. 
His  subsequent  disputes  with  his  former  benefactor,  and 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  murder  on  the  29th  of 
December,  1 1 70,  are  detailed  in  every  history  of  England. 
He  was  canonized  in  1173. 

The  only  writing  attributed  to  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
besides  his  epistles,  is  a  Latin  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  com- 
mencing with  the  words  Gaude  flore  virginaliy  which  is 
found  in  manuscripts.  His  epistles  are  written  in  a  good 
style,  and  are  strongly  characteristic  of  the  violence  of 
character  which  marked  his  political  history.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  commencement  of  a  letter  to  Robert  Foliot 
bishop  of  Hereford,  one  of  the  prelates  who  remained 
firm  to  the  party  of  the  king : 

Si  liters  nostr»  fraternitatis  ta»  ezcitavere  sollicitudinem,  atinam  nee 
affectu  desidem  reperisseniy  nee  circa  officii  soscepti  effectum  minus  vigilem. 
Elegi  ego  abjectus  esse  anathema  pro  omnibus  vobis,  opprobrium  bominam 
et  abjectio  plebis,  ne  yiderem  mala  sanctorum,  et  dissimularem  injuriam 
gentis  nostr»,  ezpectans  si  quis  forte  ex  omnibus  vobis  zelans  legem  Dei, 
eodesia  libertatem  saltern  affectans,  eziret  post  me  et  veniret,  et  non  dare- 
mus  cornua  peccatoribus.  Et  ecce  tu,  quern  credebam  milii  a  Domino 
datum  esse,  ut  mecum  «dificares,  evelleres,  et  plantares,  propinas  mihi  sti- 
mulum  iu  ruinam,  solatium  in  desolationem,  prndicans  humiliationem,  immo 
dcjectionem,  annunciuu  bonum  cam  undique  sit  torbatio»  in  pemiciem 
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eoderi»  et  clericonim.  £t  cum  deberes  animi  vacillantis  formare  constan- 
tiam,  sustloere  mecum  congressum  ad  defendendum  patrimonium  crucifixi, 
et  reprimendos  et  expugnandos  hostes  ccclesise,  instillare  auribas  meiB, 
inspirare  animo  meo*  ut  obsecrarem  instantius,  arguerem  arctiiu,  et  incre- 
parem  durias.  Quod  si  me  non  audierit,  exclamare  certe  debueras  contra 
me:  Exsorge,  quare  obdormis?  Exere  gladinm  beati  Petri,  Yindica  san- 
guinem  servorum  Christi,  qui  effosus  est,  injurias  ecclesisBi  que  in  nobis  et 
nostris  fiunt  tota  die.  Exciditne  a  memoria  tua,  quantis  sim  afflictns 
injariis,  qnibus  contnmeliis  affectus,  cum  in  persona  mea  contra  omnem 
authoritatem,  contra  omnem  juris  formam,  iterum  judicaretur  Christus  ante 
tribunal  prineipis  ?  Non  revoco  certe  ad  animum  proprin  personse  inja- 
riam,  etsi  ecdesise.  Attende  diligentius,  arctius  in  corde  repone,  quid 
ageretur  ante  exitum  meum»  quid  in  exitu,  quid  postea,  quid  etiam  agatur 
singulis  diebus  in  terra  ilia  circa  Dei  ecclesiam  et  ejus  ministros.  Qua 
animi  conscientia  dissimulare  potes  tu,  de  quo  sperabatur,  quod  esses 
redempturus  Israel,  a  servitute  liberaturus  ecclesiam  ?  Et  nunc  qui  tanto 
tempore  tacuisti,  doleo  super  te,  frater,  fili  mi  primogenite.  Timeo  ne  suc- 
cedat  tibi,  qui  tollat  tua  primogenita,  et  auferat  primogeniti  benedictionem  : 
quod  absit  a  te. 

Edition» 

Epistolse  et  Vita  Divi  Thorn»  martyris  et  archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis.  Nee 
non  Epistol»  Alexandri  III.  Pontificis,  Gallie  Regis  Ludovici  Septimi, 
Anglin  Regis  Henrici  II.,  aliarumque  plurium  sublimium  ex  utroque 
foro  personarum :  concernentes  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii  concordiam :  in 
lucem  product»  ex  MS.  Vaticano :  opera  et  studio  F.  Christiani  Lupi, 
Iprensis.  Bruxellis,  16B2.  4to. 

Tanner  mentions  a  previous  edition  of  the  Epistol»  with  the  Life  (the 
Quadrilogus),  printed  at  London  in  1495. 


WACE. 

Wace  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Anglo-Norman 
poets  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  (partly  from  accidental 
circumstances)  he  has  obtained  a  much  greater  reputation 
in  modem  times  than  any  of  the  others.  Some  errors 
have  arisen  from  not  observing  that  the  name  is  merely 
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the  vernacular  form  of  the  Latin  EustaciuSy  and  from  pre- 
suming him  to  be  related  to  other  persons  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  early  documents.^  All^  indeed^  that 
we  know  of  Wace*s  personal  history  is  derived  (as  in  the 
case  of  so  many  other  eminent  men  of  letters  or  science) 
from  the  account  he  gives  of  himself  in  his  own  writings. 
He  tells  us  that  he  was  bom  in  the  isle  of  Jersey^  that 
when  a  child  he  was  carried  to  Caen,  where  he  was 
put  to  school,  that  he  afterwards  studied  during  a  length 
of  time  in  France,  and  that,  after  his  return,  he  resided 
long  at  Caen,  and  employed  himself  in  writing  in  Romang 
(or  in  the  French  language).  Subsequently,  as  his  repu- 
tation as  a  poet  increased,  Kuig  Henry  11.  gave  him  a  pre^ 
bend  at  Baieux.f  In  other  places  Wace  informs  us  that 
he  had  seen  the  three  king  Henries,  Henry  I.,  his  grand- 
son Henry  II.,  and  the  son  of  Henry  II.,  who  was  crowned 
while  his  father  was  alive,  and  that  he  was  a  reading  clerk 
fclerc  lisantj  in  the  time  of  all  these  three  kings.J  We 
must,  therefore,  place  his  birth  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 
He  informs  us,  at  the  end  of  his  Roman  de  Brut,  that  that 
poem  was  completed  in  the  year  1155,§  immediately  after 
the  accession  of  Henry  II.  to  the  throne.  The  poem,  at- 
tributed to  Wace,  entitled  the  Ascending  Chronicle,  states 

*  Oar  poet  has  been  called  Robert  Wace,  and  Matthew  Wace,  and 
Richard  Wace.  The  first  of  these  names  arose  out  of  a  singular  misappre- 
hension of  the  language  of  the  poet,  who  tells  us,  at  the  end  of  his  life  of  St. 
Nicholas,  that  he  composed  that  poem  at  the  request  of  Robert  son  of  Tiout, 
or  Fitz-Tiout : 

A  I'oes  Robert  le  fitz  Tiout, 
Qui  saint  Nicholas  mult  amout. 

Which  Huet,  in  his  Originei  de  Caen,  read  as  though  it  had  been  lUbtrt  h 
fit  touif  or,  Robert  made  it  all^  and  applied  it  to  the  poet  himself. 

f  Roman  de  Rou,  ed.  Pluquet,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 

X  Roman  de  Rou,  ed.  Pluquet,  vol.  i.  p.  273,  and  toI.  ii.  p.  408. 

§  Romin  de  Brut,  ed.  Le  Rouz  de  Lincy,  toL  iL  p.  398. 
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that  Wace  composed  the  Roman  de  Rou  in  1160;  but 
this  cannot  be  strictly  true^  for  he  alludes  to  the  translation 
of  the  body  of  duke  Richard  II.  to  the  abbey  of  Fescamp,* 
which  took  place  in  1161^  and  the  young  prince  Henry,  of 
whose  coronation  he  speaks,  was  crowned  in  the  year  1170. 
It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  the  Roman  de  Rou 
was  completed  about  the  year  1171*  He  appears  to  have 
ended  his  task  in  disgust,  because  king  Henry  had  ordered 
another  poet,  Benoit,  to  write  the  history  of  the  Normans ; 
and  Wace  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  advanced  in 
years  and  fallen  into  neglect.  He  complains  that  the  king 
had  made  him  promises  which  he  had  not  fulfilledf.  We 
have  no  information  relative  to  the  date  of  his  death,  but 
he  probably  did  not  long  outlive  the  completion  of  his 
most  celebrated  poem.  Wace  appears  to  have  passed 
nearly  his  whole  life  in  Normandy ;  he  belongs  to  English 
literature  chiefly  by  the  subjects  of  his  principal  poems, 
though  his  use  of  English  words,  and  various  allusions 
contained  in  his  writings,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he 
was  not  a  stranger  to  our  island. 

Wace^s  first  great  undertaking  was  a  translation  into 
Anglo-Norman  verse  of  the  newly  published  British 
History  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  under  the  title  of  lA 
Romans  de  Brutj  which  extends  to  upwards  of  fifteen 
thousand  lines.  In  this  poem  Wace  sometimes  translates 
his  original  very  closely,  at  others  he  paraphrases  it  with 
considerable  amplifications,  and  here  and  there  he  adds  an 
incident  taken  from  his  own  imagination  or  from  popular 

*  Roman  de  Ron,  yol.  i.  p.  370. 

t  Li  reis  jadis  maint  Men  me  fisti 
Mnlt  me  duna,  plus  me  pramist ; 
E  Be  il  tot  dun^  m'^ust 
Co  k'il  me  pramUti  mielx  me  fust : 
Ne  r  poiz  aveir,  ne  plout  al  rei, 
Mail  n*e«t  mie  remez  en  mei. 
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traditions  and  legends  which  he  gathered  in  Britany.  In 
this  respect  chiefly  Wace's  translation  is  of  value,  because 
he  was  certainly  acquainted  with  the  legendary  lore  of  the 
country  from  which  the  original  materials  of  Geoflfrey's 
history  are  said  to  have  been  brought.  In  some  of  his 
poetical  amplifications,  Wace  rises  much  above  the  arid 
style  of  the  mere  metrical  chronicler.  There  is  vigour  in 
the  following  picture  of  the  wrestling  between  Corineus 
and  the  giant  Gogmagog  : 

Bras  k  bras  sunt  al  luiter  pris, 
Bras  ont  desus  et  desos  mis. 
Es-les-vous  CDsamble  jost^s, 
Pis  contre  pis,  l^s  contre  l^s  ; 
Par  derier  les  dos  s'embrachierent, 
Et  par  air  los  mains  lachierent. 
Dont  yeissi<^s  tor  contre  tor, 
Vigor  metre  contre  vigor, 
Et  pids  ayant  et  pi^s  ariere, 
Et  engin  de  mainte  maniere. 
Tornent  de  qkf  tornent  de  Ik, 
Chescun  fu  fors,  si  s^aira  ; 
Des  poitrines  s'entrebotoient. 
Et  des  gambes  loins  s*afor9oient, 
A  la  foie  s'asambloient 
Si  que  tot  droit  k  mont  estoient ; 
Dont  les  v^ist-on  bien  suer, 
Et  des  n<l*s  froncher  et  softer ; 
Faces  noircir,  iels  roellier, 
Sorcils  lever,  sorcils  baissier, 
Dens  treskigner,  color  muer^ 
Testes  froier,  testes  hurter. 
Bouter  et  sacher  et  empaindre. 
Lever,  soufascher,  et  estraindre, 
Baissier,  et  derchier,  et  esmer, 
Et  gambes  faire  et  tost  tomer. 
A  la  hance  i  ot  maint  tor  fait, 
Et  sofascie  et  k  mont  trait ; 
Cascuns  voloit  I'altre  soprendre, 
Et  se  penoit  de  lui  desfendre. 

The  Roman  de  Rou  (or  of  Rollo)  contains  nearly  seven- 
teen thousand  lines.     It  comprises  a  history  of  the  Nor- 
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mans  from  their  first  settlement  in  Normandy  to  the 
battle  of  Tinchebray  in  1106^  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  commences  in  the  same  short  metre 
in  which  the  Roman  de  Brut  is  written  ;  but  when  Wace 
comes  to  the  invasion  of  Rollo  he  suddenly  adopts  the 
long  metre,  with  many  consecutive  rhymes,  of  the  early 
romances,  and  continues  to  use  it  during  the  rest  of  this 
part  of  the  poem^  t.  e,  down  to  the  reign  of  duke  Richard 
I.  The  following  character  of  duke  Richard  is  given  as  a 
specimen  of  this  part  of  the  work  : 

Richart  sout  en  Daneiz  [e]  en  Normant  parler ; 
Li  poil  ayeit  aaqes  rous,  le  tU  apert  e  der  ; 
L'altnii  soat  e  li  suen  bien  prendre  e  doner ; 
Une  chartre  sout  lire,  e  li  parz  deviser, 
id  pere  Tout  bien  fet  dnire  e  doutriner. 
De  tables  e  d'eschez  sout  compaignon  mater  ; 
Bien  sout  paistre  un  oisel  e  livrer  e  porter  ; 
En  bois  sout  cointement  e  berser  e  yener  ; 
As  talevas  se  sout  bien  couvrir  e  moler, 
Mestre  pi^  destre  ayant  e  entre  d'els  dobler  ; 
Talons  sout  remner  e  retraire  e  noxer, 
Saillir  deverz  senestre  e  treget  tost  geter : 
C*e8t  un  colp  damageux  ki  ne  s*en  seit  garder, 
Mez  Ten  ne  s'i  deit  mic  longement  demorer. 

With  the  second  part,  Wace  returns  to  the  shorter 
metre,  which  is  continued  through  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
In  the  earlier  portion  of  his  history  of  the  Normans, 
Wace  compiles  chiefly  from  William  of  Jumieges  and 
Dudo  of  St.  Quentin,  adding  from  time  to  time  curious 
details,  of  the  sources  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  His 
knowledge  of  the  local  legends  of  Normandy  and  Britany, 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  attached,  gives  him  his 
greatest  importance  in  the  eye  of  the  historian.*    Thus, 

*  I  think  the  editor  of  the  Roman  de  Brut,  in  giving  Wace  the  credit  of 
wishiDg  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  the  British  History 
( Analyse,  p.  33),  has  misunderstood  the  lines — 

Les  teces  Artur  yous  dirai, 

Noiant  ne  yous  en  mentirai.  It 
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for  some  incidents  of  the  history  of  William  Longue- 
esp^;  he  refers  to  the  authority  of  the  people  of  Fecamp, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  tells  us  that  in  his  childhood  he 
had  heard  the  jogleurs  or  minstrels  diaunt  episodes  of 
the  history  of  the  ^]^ormans  : 

Entende  cil  ki  m'ot,  si  me  face  escolter ; 

Jo  ne  die  mie  fable,  ne  jo  ne  voil  fabler ; 

Tejstimuigne  m*en  pot  cil  de  Fescam  porter. 

La  geste  est  grande^  lunge,  e  grieve  k  trantlater, 

Mez  Ten  me  porreit  bien  mou  engien  aviver. 

Mult  m'est  doux  li  travail,  quant  jo  kuid  cnnquetter ; 

Li  Normanz  e  lor  gestes  m*estuet  avant  mener. 

A  jugleors  oT  en  m^effance  chanter 

Ke  WiUame  jadis  fist  Osmont  essorber,  &c. 

And^  when  he  digresses  to  speak  of  the  wonders  of  the 
forest  of  BrecheUant  in  Britany^  he  tells  us  that  he  had 
visited  the  spot  in  search  of  the  marvellous,  but  in  vain  : 

lA  alai-jo  merveilles  querre, 
Vis  la  forest  e  vis  la  terre  ; 
Merveilles  quis,  maiz  ne*s  trovai ; 
Fol  ni*en  revins,  fol  i  alai, 
Fol  i  alai,  fol  m*en  revins, 
Folic  quis,  por  fol  me  tins. 

The  manner^  however^  in  which  he  here  speaks  of  himself 
seems  to  absolve  him  from  too  much  credulity.  In  the 
part  of  his  history  subsequent  to  the  Norman  invasion  of 
England^  Wace  becomes  so  valuable  an  authority  that  we 
have  reason  to  regret  that  he  did  not  continue  his  history 
down  to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote.  As  a  poet,  he  is 
more  remarkable  for  naivete  of  description  than  for  lofti- 
ness of  sentiment  or  beauty  of  style. 

In  addition  to  the  two  great  poems  already  described, 
three  other  pieces  bearing  the  name  of  Wace  are  preserved. 

It  is  the  mere  usual  assertion  of  the  truth  of  the  history,  in  which  the  poet 
of  course  believed. 
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two  at  least  of  which  are  certainly  of  his  composition. 
These  are, 

A  metrical  life  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  is  found  in  several 
manuscripts,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

A  poem  on  the  establishment  of  the  Festival  of  the 
Conception  of  our  Lady,  (which  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Feste  aux  Normans^)  by  an  abbot  of  Ramsey  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

A  metrical  genealogy  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  intitled 
La  Chronique  Ascendante  des  Dues  de  Nomumdiey  which  M. 
Michel,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  edition  of  Benoit,  con- 
jectures to  have  been  written  by  another  person,  about 
twenty  years  after  the  time  of  Wace,  under  that  poet*s 
name.*  Indeed  it  appears  to  give  a  wrong  date  to  the 
composition  of  the  Roman  de  Rou.f 

All  these  poems  have  been  printed.  We  have  no  rea- 
son for  believing  that  Wace  wrote  anything  else ;  and  it 
was  only  by  misunderstanding  a  passage  of  the  Roman  de 
Rou,  in  which  its  author  speaks  in  general  terms,  that 
the  abb^  de  la  Rue  was  led  to  attribute  to  him  ^^  a  crowd 
of  romances  "X  &s  well  as  lais  and  serventois.§ 

BdHiont. 

Mknoiret  de  la  Society  des  Antiquaires  de  la  Normandie,  torn.  i.  Roueni 
1825.  8vo.  second  part,  pp.  444—447.  The  Chnmique  jiteendante 
dea  Duci  de  Normamdie,  edited  by  M.  Plaquet. 

Le  Roman  de  Ron  et  des  Dues  de  Normandie»  par  Robert  Wace,  podte 
Normand  da  xii*  si^cle  ;  public  pour  la  premiere  fois,  d*aprds  les  manu- 


*  Michel,  Introduction  to  Benoit,  p.  xr. 

f  It  is  just  possible  that,  as  M.  de  la  Rue  thinks,  the  first  part  of  the 
Romsm  d€  Rou  ms  writtdn  in  1160,  and  the  second  part  at  a  subsequent 
period,  althoiigh  his  chief  argument  for  this  supposition,  that  Wace  wrote 
the  second  part  in  rivalry  to  Benoit,  is  not  sound. 

I  Cette  fonle  de  romans.  M.  de  la  Rue,  Des  Trouv^res,  &c.  toI.  ii.  p.  149. 

§  M.  de  U  Roe,  lb.  p.  180. 
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scrits  de  France  et  d^Angleterre  ;  avec  det  notes  pour  servir  u  rintelU- 
gence  du  texte»  par  Fr^d^ric  Pluquet.     Rouen,  1837.  2  vols.  8ro.* 

An  edition  of  the  Life  of  St.  Nicholas  has  been  printed  for  the  Society  des 
Bibliophiles  Fran9ais,  by  M.  de  Monmerqu^*. 

Le  Roman  de  Brut,  par  Wace,  po^te  du  xii".  Si^cle ;  public  pour  la  pre- 
mi^re  fois  d'apr^s  les  manuscrits  des  Biblioth^ues  de  Paris,  avec  un 
Commentaire  et  des  Notes,  par  Le  Roux  de  Lincy.  Tom.  I.  Rouen, 
1836.  Tom.  H.  ib.  1838.  8vo.  With  a  Description  des  ManuscriU, 
published  separately. 

L*£tablissement  de  la  F^te  de  La  Concepcion  Notre -Dame  dite  la  F^te  aax 
Normands,  par  Wace,  trouv^re  Auglo-Normand  du  xii«.  si^cle,  public 
pour  la  premiere  fois  d'apr^s  les  manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotb^ue  du  Roi, 
par  MM.  G.  Mancel  et  G.  S.  Trebutien.    Caen,  1843.  8vo. 


RADULPH  DE  DUNSTABLE  AND  WILLIAM  OF 

ST.  ALBAN'S. 

The  first  of  these  writers,  who  is  known  by  a  Latin  me- 
trical life  of  St.  Alban  and  St.  Amphibalus,  in  two  books, 
is  called  by  some  Robert ;  but  we  have  the  direct  testimony 
of  John  de  Whethamstede,t  and  of  an  apparently  trust- 
worthy writer  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  (who  enumerates  him  among  the  worthies  of  that 
house,  and  who  tells  us  that  his  poetry  was  equal  to  that  of 
Virgil,)  that  his  name  was  Radulph.J  Radulph  de  Dunsta- 
ble was  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  as  it  is  supposed,  for  there  are  consider- 
able difficulties  in  fixing  his  exact  date.  Bale  and  others 
placed  his  death  in  1151,  but  they  confound  him  with  the 

*  This  book  should  be  accompanied  witli  the  Obtenfatitmt  philologiques 
et  grammaticalet  »ur  le  Roman  de  Rou  by  M.  Raynouard,  8vo.  1829.  M. 
Pluquet  has  published  in  8vo.  1834,  &  Notice  »Hr  la  Vie  et  Its  Ecritt  de 
Robert  Wace. 

t  Jo.  Whethamstede,  Granar.  cited  by  Tanner. 

X  Radulphus  de  Dunstaplia  non  impar  Maroni  floruit,  qui  scripsit  metrice 
vitas  sanctorum  Albani  et  Amphibali.  MS.  Cotton.  Claud.  E.  iv.  fol. 
332,  v^.  Tanner  has  entered  this  writer  as  three  persons  under  the  three 
heads,  Dunstable  (Robertus  de)  t  Radulphut  fani  Albani  monaehtt:  and 
RadulphuM  de  Dtrnttaplia, 
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abbot  Radulph  de  Gubiun.  He  wrote  his  life  of  St.  Alban 
at  the  request  of  another  monk  of  the  same  house^  named 
William^  who  had  written  on  the  same  subject  in  prose, 
and  who  died  before  Radulph  had  completed  the  first  book 
of  his  metrical  work.  A  copy  of  William^s  prose  life  of 
St.  Alban  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Library.*  Bale 
says  that  this  writer  flourished  in  1170,  which  appears  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  Simon,  who  was  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  from  1 167 
to  1 188,  and  who  is  represented  as  a  patron  of  literature ; 
but  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had 
been  written  some  time  previous  to  his  being  raised  to  that 
dignity.  William  states  that  his  book  was  merely  a  trans- 
lation from  an  English  life  of  the  saint,  perhaps  from  one 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  homilies,  with  the  exception  of  one 
circumstance  taken  from  the  History  of  the  Britons  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  This  preface  is  brief,  and  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  this  author's  style : 

ReTereodo  patri  et  Domino  karisrimo  Symoni  Willelmua  in  Domino  salu* 
tern.  Cum  liber  Anglico  sennone  conscriptns,  passionem  beati  martyris 
Albani  continens,  ad  vestram  notitiam  penrenisset,  ut  enm  verbis  Latinis 
exprimerem  prsecepistis.  Ego  vero  Tobis  non  obedire  nefas  existimansi 
dicto  pami,  non  tamen  ex  aliqua  praesnmptione,  sed  ne  contemni  jubentis 
aactoritas  rideretnr.  Qood  opus  nomini  yestro  credidi  consecrandum»  non 
inveniens  col  magis  oris  mei  primitias  offerrem  qnam  Domini  sacerdoti. 
Siqnid  minus  Latine  forte  sonnerit  apad  doctas  aures,  interpretem  noTam 
obedientia,  qas  Tiribos  plemmqne  majora  prKsnmit,  excusabit.  Sciendum 
antem  quod  huic  operi  beati  clerici  nomen  adjecerim,  qnod  non  in  libro 
qnem  transfero,  sed  in  bistoria  qoam  Gaufridus  Arturas  de  Britannico  in 
Latinnm  se  Tertisse  testator,  inyeni.  Sed  ne  yerborum  prolixitas  bomini 
displioeat  occnpato,  restat  none  qualiter  anctori  opens  sui  prsefationcm  diri- 
gat  audiatar. 

In  the  manuscript  this  life  is  followed  by  an  account  of 
the  posthumous  miracles  of  the  two  saints,  and  by  a  history 
of  the  discovery  of  their  bodies  in  1178,  which  appear, 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Faustina,  B.  iv.  According  to  Tanner,  there  is  another 
MS.  of  this  work  in  the  library  of  Magdako  College,  Oxford. 
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by  their  di£ference  of  style,  to  have  been  written  by  ano- 
ther (a  later)  author.  We  may  probably  place  William's 
death,  and  the  composition  of  the  poem  by  Radulph  de 
Dunstable,  in,  or  soon  after,  the  year  11 70. 

Ralph's  poem  is  contained  in  two  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  earliest  of  which*  is  less  complete 
than  the  later  copy.t  Leland  calls  this  writer  poeta  non 
coniemnendus ;  and  his  work  tersumy  canorum,  et  rotundum 
opus;  but  his  verses  hardly  support  the  eulogy  given  him 
by  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century  quoted 
above.  In  the  following  prologue  he  addresses  his  poem 
to  the  monk  William : — 

Albani  celebrem  coelo  terriflqne  trhtmphiiin 

Raminat  inculto  cannine  Clio  radU . 
Ardua  res  poscit  pectus  studiumque  Maronis  : 

Nod  Maro  sum  fateor,  sed  neque  Codnu  ego. 
Non  acie  mentis,  non  artlB  luceo  cultu, 

Ut  metrice  martyr  mart3rri8  esse  queam. 
Martyris  interpres  me  martyris  ire  poetam 

TvL,  Willelme,  mihi  dux  stimulusque  cies ; 
Quem  de  barbarie  veteri  noYitate  Latina 

Evolvis,  yersu  me  recitare  volens. 
Qui  cupii  Amphibali  fortis  sublime  tropfavum, 

Quod  socias  prosa,  me  sociare  metro. 
Allegans  quod  eos  fidei  schola  foedere  primo, 

Et  nunc  consorti  nectat  honore  polus. 
Me  plus  disoipulo  doctorem  carmine  pulsat 

Jungere,  quod  jungat  me  tibi  pignui  idem. 
Hoc  me  compellit  ad  quod  petis  et  magia  wget 

Quolibet  imperio,  quod  pins  orat  amor. 
Sis  igitnr  clipeus,  plus  ausoj  paupere  rena, 

Caddie  Chiron  non  mihi  tendo  chelim. 

This  poem  is  not  a  mere  translation  from  William's 
prose,  as  Radulph  adds  circumstances  not  found  in  the 
original,  and  considerably  amplifies  the  text.  In  the  first 
book  he  introduces  Amphibalus  discoursing  at  some  length 
on  the  scripture  history,  commencing  with  the  creation 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Julhis,  D.  iii. 
t  MS.  Cotton.  Ckudhii,  E.  zr. 
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and  ending  with  the  passion  of  Christ.  The  following 
description  of  paradise  will  serve  as  a  further  specimen  of 
the  style  of  this  poem : — 

Ille  locos  thalamm  reqiiieif  regk  pacw, 

Theca  TOluptatu»  laetitueque  untis. 
TatoB  et  atsidaus,  spectabilis  atque  saluber, 

Temperie,  forma,  fertilitate,  situ ; 
Qaem  sio  eons  yertez  levat  at  nisi  dacta 

lUue  diyiDO  scandere  nemo  quest. 
Fhietifene  semper  nova  dant  ibi  germina  tires, 

Qaas  Tags  quadrifidi  semita  fontis  alit. 
Illic  se  Teris  spectantes  mntuo  nati 

Ahemant  Tnltiis  conficiantqne  snos. 
Nil  illic  tonitm  nubes»  nil  turbine  renti, 

Nil  «stas  festn,  nil  niTc  bmma  potest. 

There  appears  no  reason  for  attributing  to  Radulph  de 
Dunstable  the  anonymous  poems  which  follow  in  the 
earlier  manuscript  of  his  Life  of  St.  Alban,  from  which 
they  differ  entirely  in  style  and  character. 


JOHN  OF  CORNWALL. 

John  of  Cornwall^  so  named  probably  from  the  district 
in  which  he  was  born^  is  said  by  Leland  to  have  studied 
at  Rome^  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  but  Leland  gives  no  au- 
thority for  this  statement ;  it  appears  more  certain  that 
he  had  been  a  disdple  of  Peter  Lombard  and  Robert  de 
Melun,  in  France.  We  know  nothing  further  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  John  of  Cornwall.  He  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  haying  flourished  in  11 70.  His  most  remark- 
able Work,  written  to  controvert  some  theological  doctrines 
of  Peter  Lombard,  Abelard,  and  others,  relating  to  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  belongs  to  one  of  the  prominent  contro- 
versies of  his  time ;  it  generally  bears  the  title  of  Eulo- 
ffium,  and  is  addressed  to  Pope  Alexander  IIL  It  has 
been  supposed  that  this  book  was  published  in  1169  or 
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1170.*  Peter  Lombard  replied  to  this  attack  with  consi- 
derable asperity^  although  the  doctrines  against  which  it 
was  directed  had  been  formally  condemned  in  the  council 
of  Tours  in  1163.  The  Eulogium  of  John  of  Cornwall  is 
not  uncommon  in  manuscripts  :  the  following  passage  of 
tlie  Prologue  shows  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written  : 

In  Turonensi  concilio  quod  dudum  convocatis  plerisque  omnibos  tarn 
Anglicanee  qnam  Gallicanie  pnelatis  ecclesise  autoritate  yestra  celebratum  est 
et  pnesentia  illustrataiii,  dogma  quorumdam  asserentium  quod  Christus  non 
est  aliquis  homo,  et  quod  Cbristus  secundum  quod  homo  non  est  quid,  dis- 
putando  ventilari  coepit.  Utra  vero  pars  dispntantium  in  pugna  verbonira 
pnevaluerit  nescio,  sed  tam  iniquam  et  fidei  Christianae  inimicam  faleitatem 
in  tali  ac  tanto  Christi  auditorio  nuUis  credo  fuisse  veritatis  aut  victori» 
titulis  insignitam.  Noluit  tamen  tam  dives  et  copiosa  mansuetudinis  Teatrse 
dementia  assertionem  illam  statim  canonica  ferire  censura,  ne  ejus  auctores 
et  defensores,  qui  forte  non  pertinacia  sed  ignorantia  deliquerant,  vel  ipsa 
condemnatio  pravitatis  tantum  inyolvcret,  vel  perpetuam  eis  infamin  notam 
impingeret.  Ex  cadem  vero  mansuetudine  vestra  multo  postmodum  temporitf 
sustentationis  elapso,  etiam  qnadam  epistola  decretali,  quie  super  arroga- 
tionem  pravse  illius  doctrinse  ad  veuerabilem  GuiUelmum  tunc  Ssnonensem 
hodie  Remensem  archiepiscopum  legitur  directa,  nequaquam  exprimitur 
anatbemate  percussos  vel  etiam  percellendos  esse,  qui  errore  ilium  tenere 
sen  docere  prsesumerent.  Quoniam  itaque  infiniti  scbolares  hoc  calice 
debriati  et  in  furorem  versi  usque  in  hodiemum  diem  patientia  vestra  con- 
tumaciter  abutuntur,  qui  nequaquam  misericordise  vestrse  piam  dlspensati- 
onem  laudant,  sed  impium  dogma  velut  catholicum  prsedicant ;  fiat  tandem 
illud  Prosperi  quod  in  Decretis  legitur. 

John  of  Cornwall  had  previously  written  a  shorter  tract 
on  the  same  subject,  which  has  been  erroneously  inserted 
among  the  works  of  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  under  the  title 
Apologia  de  Christi  incarnaiione. 

Another  treatise  by  this  ^Titer,  who  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as  a  theologian^  is  found 
in  a  manuscript  at  Cambridge,t  with  the  title  Sumnia 
magistri  Johannis  Cornublensis  qualiter  fiat  sacranientum 
altaris  per  virtutem  aanctae  crucis^  et  de  septem  canonibus 
vel  ordinibus  missce.  The  old  bibliographers  have  made 
three  separate  books  of  this  title,  and  attribute  to  the  same 

•  Hist.  lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  xiv.  p.  197. 

t  MS.  CoU.  Corp.  Cbr.  Cambridge,  No.  459. 
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writer  one  or  two  other  works^  for  the  titles  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  no  authority. 

Edition, 

Thesaurus  Noyus  Anecdotonun,  Tomus  Qaiutas.  Prodit  nanc  primum 
studio  et  opera  domni  Edmundi  Martene  et  domni  Ursini  Durand. 
Lutetiae  Parisiorum,  1717,  fol.  coll.  1655 — 1702.  Eulogium  magistri 
Johannis  Comubiensis  ad  Alexandrum  papam  III.  quod  Christus  sit 
aliquifl  homo.  According  to  Fabricius,  tlie  Eulogium  of  John  of  Corn- 
wall was  also  printed  among  the  works  of  Hugo  de  St. Victor,  vol.  III. 
p.  399. 


GERVASE  OF  CHICHESTER. 

Gervase,  who  probably  took  his  cognomen  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  was  one  of  the  learned  men  collected 
together  by  Thomas  Becket,  of  whom  he  was  a  staunch 
partizan,  although  he  did  not  follow  him  in  his  exile.  We 
are  informed  that  he  was  then  young  ;'^  so  that  Bale  and 
Pits  place  him  somewhat  too  early  when  they  say  he 
flourished  about  A.  D.  1160.  The  work  by  which  Gervase 
is  chiefly  known  is  a  "  commentary  on  the  prophecy  of  Ma- 
lachi,  on  the  duties  of  the  priesthood/'  in  thirteen  books, 
of  which  there  is  a  good  manuscript  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum .f  In  the  following  rhyming  verses,  prefixed  to  the 
book  in  this  manuscript,  he  informs  us  that  he  had  also 
written  a  life  of  Thomas  Becket,  as  the  model  of  a  good 
priest,  and  that  he  was  then  advanced  in  years : 

Vertui  Gervam. 
Proxima  confectum  senio  me  fata  vocabant. 
Nee  tamen  a  studio  manus  affectusque  vacabant. 

*  The  tract  entitled  Catalogus  Eruditorum  Beati  Thomae  Marty  rig,  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Quadrilogus,  gives  us  the  following  account  of  Gervase  : — 
Post  hunc  Genrasius»  similiter  slcut  natione,  at  cognomine  Cicestrensis, 
juvenis  certe  tunc  sicut  in  moribusi  et  in  literarum  scientia  commendabilis. 
Verum  nee  istci  cum  nee  yocaretur,  patriam  egressns  est. 

t  MS.  Reg.  3  Bf  X.  Super  Malachiam  prophetam,  de  ordiois  saccrdotalis 
initmotionc* 
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Ex  hinc  aggredienfl  occolte  verba  sophife, 
Ethicus  explicui  perpleza  libri  Malacbise ; 
In  quo  JQstitiae  yarios  diaseuino  Hora, 
Atque  aacerdotum  distortos  dirigo  mores ; 
Curse  pervigilis  pastoribnB  imprlmo  formam, 
Ordinis  et  jiuria  seetandam  profero  normam. 
His  Tultus  mtiloe  Tirtvtum  pingo  fi^puris, 
His  facies  foedas  vitionim  scnlpo  Uturis. 
Presbyter  ant  pr»sul  qua  se  virtute  decoret, 
Quid  doceat,  celebret,  quid  agat»  quid  sedulua  oivt^ 
Quo  zelo  reprobos  feriat,  jnstos  adaaando 
ConfoTcat»  deno  temoque  yolumine  pando. 

Ad  noya  post  animo  laudum  prsconia  flezo, 
Pontificis  Thomse  yitam  meritumque  retexo  ; 
Meque  coegit  amor  cui  yiyo  yivus  adbaesi» 
Martyris  interitum  gladiis  describere  cmtAf 
Quern  yelut  appositam  prslatis  inspiciendam» 
Pastoris  rigidi  formam  describo  tenendam ; 
Asperitas  yestis,  solidie  constantia  mentis, 
Ezilii  damnum,  feritas  contempta  potentia, 
Lictorum  gladiis  ceryix  oblata  cruentis, 
In  gremio  matris  yirtus  erecta  cadentis, 
Excussum  cerebrum  sanguisque  per  atria  manaiM, 
Copia  signorum,  languorum  milia  sanans, 
Omnia  pastori  fiunt  exempla  regendi, 
Ne  cadat  a  cura  cogente  metu  moriendi. 
Attendas  igitur,  pastor,  mea  scripta  legendo, 
Ut  qualem  doceo  sis  talis  oyile  regendo. 

LeUnd  speaks  of  having  seen  a  book  of  Homilieay  and 
a  commentary  on  the  Psalms  of  DaviJ^  by  Qervnam  of 
Chichester ;  a  homily  on  the  siinctity  of  the  saoerdotel 
order^  and  another  in  praise  of  St.  John  the  Baptisty 
follow  his  commentary  on  Malachi  in  the  manuacr]|»t  in 
the  British  Museum. 


ROGER  OF  HEREFORD. 

Roger  of  Hereford  was  a  mathematician  of  oon- 
siderable  note>  but  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  his  peraonal 
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history.  Such  of  his  writings  as  are  preserved  do  not 
appear  to  possess  much  importance.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,*  under  the 
titles  Theorica  Planetarum ;  De  Quattwr  Partibiis  Judicii 
Astronomi4B  in  four  books  ;  De  Ortu  et  Occasu  Signorum ; 
De  Reims  MetaUicis.  Leland  mentions  another  work  by 
Roger,  entitled  Collectaneum  Annorum  Omnium  Plane* 
tarum,  written,  as  he  informs  us,  at  Hereford  in  1170. 
A  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  contains  an  astro* 
nomical  table  by  Roger  of  Hereford,  with  a  brief  intro- 
duction, in  which  it  is  stated  to  have  been  composed  ^^for 
midnight  at  Hereford,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1178^  after 
the  eclipse  which  hap]>ened  at  Hereford  in  the  same 
year.^'t  It  is  clear  from  these  notices  that  Roger  lived 
and  made  his  observations  at  Hereford ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  follower  of  the  Arabian  sciences,  for  in  the 

introduction  to  the  table  just  mentioned  he  apologises  for 

• 

using  the  Christian  year  and  the  Roman  months,  ^'because 
the  years  and  months  of  the  Arabs  are  difficidt  to  our 
people,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  use  them.^':^  Bale 
further  ascribes  to  Roger  of  Hereford  a  work  entitled 
Eapositiones  JElphidii^  which  is,  perhaps,  merely  the  trea* 
tise  of  Alphidius,  De  Creatione  Metallorum,  found  by 
Leland  in  the  same  manuscript  which  contained  the  tract 
of  Roger  of  Hereford,  De  Reims  MetaUicis, 

*  The  references  to  them  will  be  found  in  Tanner,  who  has  followed 
Leland  in  making  two  separate  articles  of  Roger,  under  the  titles  Rogenu 
Henqforteims  and  Rogeru$  Hertfordu», 

j-  Compositi  a  magistro  Rogero  super  annos  Domini  ad  mediam  noctem 
Herefordie  anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  M<*.  c^.  lxx<*.  viij^.  post  eclipaim 
quae  contigit  Herefordise  eodem  anno.  MS.  Arundel,  No.  377,  fol.  86,  t**. 

X  Maloimns  enim  luec  qnam  annos  Arabum  et  eorum  menses  propter 
diftenltaiem  sequi,  eo  quod  inositati  stnt  apud  noftntes.  MS.  Arand.  ib» 
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ALFRED. 

Alfred^  who  by  some  writers  is  named  the  Philosopher, 
is  enumerated  by  Roger  Bacon  among  those  Avho  had 
translated  the  Arabian  books  of  science  into  Latin.^  Pits^ 
partly  on  the  authority  of  Boston  of  Bury,  tells  us  that 
he  wandered  in  search  of  learning  through  France  and 
Italy,  and  that  at  Rome  he  was  received  into  the  family 
of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and 
brought  him  to  England  when  he  was  sent  as  legate  by 
pope  Urban  IV.  to  make  peace  between  Henry  III.  and 
his  barons.  This  however  cannot  be  correct,  for  one  of 
Alfred's  principal  works,  the  translation  (from  the  Arabic) 
of  Aristotle's  treatise,  De  Vegetabilibus  et  PlaniiSy  is  dedi- 
dicated  to  Roger  of  Hereford,  whose  contemporary  hp 
must  have  been.  In  the  manuscripts  of  this  book,  pre- 
served in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  at  Paris,  the  author  is 
sometimes  named  simply  Magister  Alfredus,  and  at  others 
Alfredus  de  Sarchel.f  M.  Jourdain  states  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  this  work  was  translated  in  Spain.  Pits  men- 
tions the  titles  of  several  other  books  attributed  to  him, 
most  of  which  are  still  extant :  they  are 

1.  De  Mttsica^  of  which  he  gives  as  the  first  words. 
Licet  mihi  inter  meditandum. 

2.  In  Boethium  de  Consolatione  Philosophic,  in  five 
books,  not  now  known  to  exist. 

3.  In  Meteor  a  Aristotelis.     This  is  preserved  in  a  ma- 

*  Alii  verOf  qui  infinite  in  Latinum  converterunt,  ut  Gerardus  Cremo- 
nensis,  Michael Scottut»  Aloredus  Anglicus,  Hermannus  Alemannns.  Bacon» 
de  Utilitate  Linguarnm,  cited  by  Jourdain. 

t  See  Jourdain,  Recherches  critiques  sur  lea  Traductions  d'Aristote, 
p.  10b*. 
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nuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  where  the  author's 
name  is  corruptly  spelt  Alphiolus. 

4.  De  Rerum  Natura.  M.  Jourdain  believes  this  to  be 
the  treatis  De  Causia  Elementorum,  which  is  found  in  most 
of  the  manuscripts  joined  to  the  translation  of  xVristotle 
De  FegetabilUms,  and  clearly  resembles  it  in  style. 

5.  De  Motu  Cordis.  M.  Jourdain  thinks  this  may  be 
the  same  as  a  short  treatise,  evidently  translated  from  the 
Arabic,  which  is  found  under  the  same  title  in  a  MS.  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  MS.  Lat.  No.  6443. 

6.  Leland  mentions  a  treatise  by  this  writer  (or  some 
person  of  the  same  name)  De  Educatione  Accipitrum.  Per- 
haps the  Aluredus  Anglicus  mentioned  by  Boston  of  Bury 
as  cardinal  Ottoboni^s  chaplain,  and  as  the  author  of  the 
treatise  on  music  and  the  commentary  on  Boethius,  was  a 
different  person  from  the  philosopher. 


JORDAN  FANTOSME. 

Jordan  Fantosmb,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  book,  was 
an  Anglo-Norman,  and  not,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  an 
Italian.  He  appears  to  have  been  spiritual  chancellor  of 
the  diocese  of  Winchester,  under  bishop  Henry  de  Blois. 
On  the  10th  of  April,  1160,  Richard  de  Anesly,  engaged 
in  a  protracted  law- suit,  found  Jordan  with  the  bishop  at 
Fareham  near  Portsmouth.*  Jordan  Fantosme  was  pre- 
sent in  the  north  of  England,  when  that  district  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Scots  under  William  the  Lion  in  1173  and 
1174;  and  he  subsequently  wrote  an  account  of  this  war 

*  £t  ia?eiii  epUcopuoi  apud  Ferham  juxta  Poi-tesmue,  et  inde  mecuni  re- 
du\i  magistrum  Jordanum  FaDtasma  et  Nicholaum  de  Cbandos,  qui  test.fi. 
carent  Tivayoce  quod  episcopus  ante  testiticaverat  per  breve  suum.  Palgravei 
Rise  and  ProgrcBs  of  the  English  Commonwealth i  vol.  i.  part  2,  p.  Inviii. 
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in  Anglo-Noiman  verse.  About  this  period  we  find  him 
described  as  a  master  in  the  schools  at  Winchester,  and 
as  enjoying  an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  them,  which  had 
been  infringed  by  another  ^  clerk '  of  Winchester  named 
John ;  who  had  opened  a  school  at  Winchester  without 
haying  obtained  a  licence  from  him.  The  cause  between 
them  was  tried  before  the  celebrated  John  of  Salisbury, 
who  decided  in  favour  of  Jordan  Fantosme,  and  enjoined 
his  opponent  to  close  his  school  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion.*' We  have  no  information  as  to  the  date  of  Jordan's 
death. 

Jordan's  historical  poem  is  extant  in  two  manuscripts, 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  libraries  of  Durham  and  Lin- 
coln. It  commences  with  the  dissension  between  Henry 
IL  and  his  son  in  1173,  and  ends  with  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  William  the  Lion  king  of  Scotland  in  1174. 
It  is  not  long,  extending  only  to  2,071  lines;  but,  as  a 
historical  document,  it  is  full  of  interest,  and,  as  a  literar}' 
composition,  it  is  equal  to  the  best  production  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  trouv^res  of  his  age.  It  is  composed  in 
the  same  long  lines,  with  a  multitude  of  consecutive 
rhymes,  which  distinguish  the  older  metrical  romances, 
and  of  which  we  have  had  examples  in  Guischard  de 
Beaulieu  and  Thorold.  The  naive  manner  in  which  Jor- 
dan Fantosme  relates  the  events  of  the  war,  is  especially 
pleasing ;  as  our  readers  may  judge  by  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  arrival  of  the  messengers  who  brought  to 
king  Henry  the  first  intelligence  of  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Scots  and  capture  of  their  king : 

Li  reu  esteit  entre  en  sa  chambre  demeine, 

QiULnt  le  meisage  vint ;  snffert  ot  mult  gnnt  peiiM : 


*"  Thii  informatioii  it  giren  in  a  letter  of  John  of  Salisbury,  Epitt.  ziz. 
p.  94,  which  ii  printed  in  the  preface  to  M.  Michel's  edition  of  the  poem, 
p.  UftviL 
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n  ii*ot  bea  ne  mangi^  treis  jorz  de  la  semeine, 
Ne  sumeilli^  del  oil  pur  la  novele  certeine ; 
M^  de  jon  e  de  nuiz  d*errer  se  peine : 
II  ad  fait  mult  que  sage,  il  aurad  bone  estreine. 

li  nit  iert  aciit^  e  on  poi  mimeiHa, 
Un  yadlet  k  ses  piez,  ki  suef  lea  grata ; 
N'i  oat  noise  ne  cri,  ne  nuls  n'i  parla, 
Harpe  ne  viele  nul  d'ure  n*i  suna, 
Qnant  li  mH  Tint  al  us  e  suef  apela. 
£  dit  li  ehamberlens  :  '*  Ki  estes-vus  U  ?" 
"  Messagier  sui,  amis  ;  or  venez  plus  en  ^k. 
Dan  Randulf  de  Glanvile  desque  ci  m*enTeia 
Par  parlor  one  le  rei,  kar  grant  mestier  en  a.** 
£  dit  li  chamberleDS  :  **  Par  matin  seit  Tafaire." 
"  Par  ma  fei  I**  d^st  li  m^,  **  ainz  i  parlerai  en  eire. 
Man  seignur  ad  el  cuer  e  dolur  e  cuntraire : 
fii  BM  laiisicz  ontrer,  cbamberleDg  debonaire." 
£  dit  li  ehamberlens :  "  Ne  Tosereie  pas  faire. 
Id  reis  est  endormiz :  ariere  vus  estut  traire.*' 

A  ^  qall  parolent  s'est  li  reis  esveilliez, 
£  did  j^  eel  us  crier,  **  Ovrez!  ovres !" 
"  Ki  est  90  ?''  dist  li  reis,  **  k  dire  me  sachiez." 
*'  Sire/'  dist  li  ehamberlens,  ''ore  endreit  le  saurez. 
Jiessage  est  de  9^  nort,  tr^  bien  le  caooissies, 
Home  Randalf  de  Glanvile  ;  Brien  eat  apeles.'^ 
**  Par  ma  fei  !'*  dist  li  reis,  **  ore  sui  mult  trespeosez  : 
n  ad  mestier  d*aie,  9aenz  Tenir  le  laissiez.** 
la  messagier  entrad,  ki  molt  ftid  enseigniez, 
£  salna  le  rei,  cum  jk  oir  poirez : 
**  Sire  rei,  Deu  tus  salt  qui  maint  en  Trinitez, 

Vostre  oors  en  avant,  e  puis  tuz  voz  privez  r 

•  •  •  « 

A  tant  est  li  message  k  sun  ostel  al^, 

A  mangier  e  ik  beivre  en  ad  ^  grant  plente. 

E  li  reis  est  si  lies  la  nait  e  si  haiti^, 

Qa'il  vint  as  chevaliers,  si's  ad  tuz  esveilli^  : 

Baruns,  esveilliez-vus  :  bor  tus  fnd  anuiti^. 

Tele  chose  ai  oTe  dunt  jo  tus  firai  haiti^ : 

Pris  est  li  reis  d'Escocci  90  m*ad  I'era  dit  pur  vert^. 

Ore  ainz  me  Tint  noTcle,  quant  dui  estre  culchi^.'* 

Bdition. 

Clffonlelo  of  Che  War  between  the  English  and  the  Scots  in  1173  and  1174, 
by  Jordan  Fantosme.  Now  first  published,  with  a  translation,  an  intro- 
^edon,  Botts,  and  an  appendix,  bj  Francisqae  Michel.  8to.  Lon- 
don, 1840.    (Published  bj  the  Sartees  Society.) 
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ODO  OF  KENT,  AND  OTHERS. 

Odo  of  Kent  was  one  of  the  intimate  friends  of 
Thomas  Becket,  and  of  John  of  Salisbury,  and  is  men- 
tioned with  expressions  of  great  esteem  by  the  latter 
writer.*  He  appears  first  in  history  in  1172,  as  prior  of 
Canterbury,  when  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  protracted 
resistance  to  the  attempts  of  the  crown  to  usurp  the  right 
of  electing  the  archbishop.f  In  1175,  he  was  made  abbot 
of  Battle,!  and  in  the  time  of  Leland  a  handsome  marble 
tomb  marked  the  place  of  his  burial  in  the  abbey  church. 
He  died  on  the  20th  or  21st  of  January,  but  the  year 
appears  to  be  doubtful;  some  placing  his  death  in  1176, 
while  better  authorities  appear  to  fix  it  in  1199  or  1200, 
at  which  date  he  must  have  been  an  old  man.§  As  a 
writer,  however,  Odo  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
A  letter  from  him  to  a  person  named  Adam,  whom  he  had 
sent  to  France  to  study  philosophy,  but  who  had  retired 
from  the  world  to  enter  the  monastery  of  Igny,  has  been 
printed  by  Mabillon,||  and  does  not  convey  a  very  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  judgment.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
clear  entirely  the  writings  of  Odo  of  Kent  from  the  con- 
fusion in  which  they  have  been  involved  by  ascribing  to 
him  books  written  by  other  persons  of  the  name  of  Odo ; 

*  See  the  Entheticus,  11.  1G75|  et  seqq. 

t  Gervase  Dorob.  ap.  Decern  Script,  col.  1433.  Rad.  de  Diceto,  ib. 
col.  5G8. 

X  Rad.  de  Dicet.  col.  588.  An  account  of  the  circumstances  attending 
tltis  promotion  is  given  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Monasticon,  vol.  iii.  p.  335. 

^  See  Tanner,  p.  ri59.  The  Monasticon,  loc.  cit.  and  Wharton,  Angl. 
Sac.  vol.  I.  p.  138. 

II  Analecta,  torn.  I.  p.  349.  Epistola  ad  Adamum  Igniacensem  quendam 
fratrem  novitiaiD. 
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but  they  seem  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  commentaries 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures^  and' of  sermons.  In  a  manu- 
script of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  British  Museum 
some  monastic  compiler  has  arranged  in  one  series  the 
homilies  of  John  of  Abbeville,  Odo  of  Kent,  and  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  on  the  Sunday  Gospels  throughout  the  year,'*^ 
without  indicating  which  belonged  to  each  particidar 
writer,  and  they  resemble  each  other  so  much  in  style 
and  manner  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  distinguish 
them.  They  all  present  one  characteristic  which  is  much 
less  common  in  the  writers  of  sermons  at  an  early  date, 
the  frequent  illustration  of  the  subject  by  short  stories  or 
fables,  some  of  which  are  totally  irrelevant.  The  follow- 
ing example  is  taken  at  random  :t 

Qnidam  rex,  ut  dicitur,  gloriam  mundi  diligens,  fecit  pavimentum  anise 
suK,  sediliai  ac  parietes  cortinis  pretiosis  cooperiri,  rnensam  vero  mappa 
aureisque  vatis  et  argenteis  fecit  ornari.  Sapiens  autem  quidam,  cum  inter 
conTi^aa  esset  invitatusi  et  ad  rnensam  regis  sederit,  circumspezit  undique 
ubi  competentius  posset  spuere.  Et  cum  videret  omnia  loca  ornamentis 
cooperta,  conspnit  in  barbam  regis.  In  quern  statim  servi  regis  circum- 
stantes  manns  injecemnt.  Rex  autem  non  sine  ratione  sapientem  hoc  fecisse 
autumansi  ssevitiam  servientium  repressit;  et  sedatis  omnibus  quKsitum 
est  a  philosopho  cnr  hoc  vel  sic  fecissit.  Quibns  ille  respondit ;  Cortinas, 
inquit,  et  vasa  pretiosa  intuens,  non  vidi  locum  meliorem  quam  barbam  regis 
pinguedine  ciborum  penmctam,  et  ideo  in  illam  conspueram.  Sic  et  tu,  si 
studiose  corpus  tuum  adornaveris  in  prsesentii  cum  hiis  omnibus  in  morte 
spoliatus  fueris,  dcmones  feetido  sputo  et  calido  in  faciem  tuam  conspuent 
in  inferno.  No  ergo  glorieris,  homo,  in  pulcritudine  aliqua,  cum  lilia  agr! 
pulcriora  te  sint,  nee  in  fortitudine  tua,  cum  asinus  fortior  te  sit;  nam 
majua  onus  fert  asinus  ad  molendinum  quam  homo  fortissimus. 

Leland  mentions  Odo's  Epistles,  his  book  de  Moribua 

*  MS.  Arundel,  No.  231,  in  2  vols.  Homelin  magistri  Johannis  de 
Abbatisvilla,  magistri  etiam  Odonis  de  Cantia,  et  magistri  Rogeri  de  Saris- 
biria.  At  the  end,  Ezpliciunt  morales  expositiones  magistri  Johannis  de 
Abbatisvilla,  magistri  etiam  Odonis  de  Cantia^  et  magistri  Rogeri  de  Saris- 
biria,  in  unum  compactse  super  Evangelia  dominicalia  per  totum  annum. 
Manuscripts  of  the  sermons  of  Odo  of  Kent,  separate  from  the  others, 
appear  to  be  preserved  at  Oxford. 

t  MS.  Anind.  No.  231,  vol.  11.  foL  50,  r*". 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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EccleriaaiiciSy  and  his  treatise  in  three  books  de  VitiiM  ei 
Viriuiibus  Aninke,  the  latter  of  which  he  believes  was  dedi- 
cated to  Thomas  Becket.  Some  letters  printed  in  the 
Spicilegium  of  D'Acherius  under  the  name  of  Odo  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  Odo  of  Kent. 

Contemporary  with  Odo  of  Kent  lived  Odd  db  Gi- 
RINGTON,  a  writer  whose  hbtory  is  involved  in  obscurity^ 
but  who  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  curious  collection  of 
Esopean  fables,  with  moralizations,  which  were  much  used 
by  the  Romish  preachers  in  subsequent  ages.  The  ear- 
liest manuscript  of  this  book  appears  to  be  one  preserved 
in  the  Arundel  library  in  the  British  Museum }  *  later 
copies  are  generally  much  enlarged.  The  name  is  variously 
spelt,  Ciringtonia,  Syrentona,  Ceritona,  &c.  Some  mo- 
dem writers  have  called  him  Odo  de  Shirton.  The  fol- 
lowing fable  will  give  a  notion  of  the  character  of  the 
book,  which  is  written  in  a  very  unpolished  style ; 

De  tcrabone  et  uxore  iua, 

Scrabo  Tolans  per  patriam  traDsivit  per  piilcherrimas  arbores  florentea,  et 
per  pomeria  et  rosas  et  lilia,  in  locis  amceDissimiB,  tandem  projecit  le  in  iter- 
quilinium  ubi  erant  Btercora  equorum,  et  invenit  ibi  uzorem  saam,  qiue  qiue- 
sivit  node  veniret.  Et  ait  scrabo,  Circuivi  terram  et  trantrolaTi  earn :  Tidi 
florea  amigdalamm  et  liliorum  et  rosarum,  sed  nunquam  ^idi  ita  locam 
amceoum  sicut  iste,  demonstrato  sterquilinio.  ^  Sic  plerique  derici,  mona- 
chi,  laici,  audiunt  vitas  patmm,  transeunt  per  liliaa  convailium,  per  rosaa 
martyrum,  per  violas  confessonim,  sed  nunquam  videtnr  eis  ita  pladdam  et 
ita  amcenum  sicut  meretriZi  sicut  taberna,  sicut  ezercitinm  cantuum,  quod 
est  sterquilinium  foetidum  et  congregatio  peccatonim.  Ideodicitur  in  Eccle- 
siaatico  iz.  Omnis  mulier  quae  est  fornicaria,  sicut  stercna  in  via  conculca- 
bitur.  Maledictus  et  in  naturali  talis  scrabo,  talis  impius,  cui  plus  sapit 
stercus  peccati  quam*  Christus,  loca  diaboli  quam  ecclesia  Dei,  stercora 
arundinum  qus  excsecant  oculos  eorum  quam  vitas  et  exempla  sanctonun. 

This  book  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  Odo  of 
Kent ;  and,  if  the  sermons  mentioned  above  be  really  the 
work  of  that  writer,  the  similarity  of  style  between  the 

'    *  MS.  Anmdel,  No.  293»  fol.  13.    Narrationes  magiitri  de  CiiiD(taiiiai 
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&ble8  introduced  in  them  and  those  of  Odo  de  Ciring- 
ton  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  they  were  the  same 
person.* 

Roger  op  Salisbury^  whose  sermons  are  mixed  in 
the  Arundel  manuscript  with  those  of  Odo  of  Kent^  is  said 
to  have  flourished  in  1160,  but  we  know  nothing  of  his 
personal  history.  Leland,  in  his  CoIIectanea,t  mentions 
his  Commentary  on  the  Psalter;  and  a  work  ascribed  to 
him,  or  some  other  person  of  the  same  name,  with  the 
title  Verborum  sigr^ficaiiones  super  librum  sententiarum, 
was  formerly  in  the  library  of  the  church  of  Peter* 
borough. 


DANIEL  DE  MERLAI. 

Daniel  db  Merlai  is  supposed  by  the  old  biblio- 
graphers to  have  been  bom  at  Morley,  in  Norfolk ;  and  he 
■eems  by  his  own  account  of  himself  to  have  been  a  native 
of  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  In  the  preface  to  his  treatise 
De  naturis  utferiorum  et  superiorum,  Daniel  informs  us  that 
he  quitted  his  native  country  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Paris, 
but  that,  soon  disgusted  with  the  unprofitable  studies  of  the 
schools  in  that  city,  he  went  thence  to  Toledo,  then  the 
chief  seat  of  learning  among  the  Spanish  Arabs.  After  re- 
maining some  time  at  Toledo,  he  yielded  to  the  pressing  so- 

*  A  forther  aceoimt  of  the  fables  of  Odo  de  Ciriagton  will  be  found  in 
Donee's  Illnstrations  of  Shakespeare ;  Donee  calls  him  **  Tntor  in  theology 
to  the  celebrated  John  of  Salisbury,*'  thus  taking  for  granted  that  he  was  Odo 
of  Kent.  Sereral  of  the  fables  of  Odo  de  Cirington  have  been  printed  In 
"  A  Seleetion  of  Latin  Stories  from  Manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,"  edited  by  the  writer  of  the  present  Tolume,  pp.  50— 
59,  55,  57, 58,  80. 

t  y^  ni.  p.  a. 
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licitations  of  bis  friends  at  home^  and  returned  to  England 
with  a  ^^  costly  multitude  of  books/*  Finding,  however, 
that  science  was  neglected  in  his  native  land,  he  was  pre- 
paring again  to  travel  in  search  of  it,  when  he  met  with 
John  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  appears  to  have  persuaded 
him  to  settle  in  England,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
book.  The  following  extract  from  Daniel's  prefece  con* 
tains  all  that  we  know  of  his  personal  history : 

Cum  dadum  ab  Anglia  me  causa  studii  excepUsem»  et  Paziaios  aliquandia 
moram  fecissem,  Tidebam  quosdam  bestialei  in  scholia  gravi  auctoritate 
■edes  occupare,  habentes  coram  se  scamna  duo  vel  tria  et  descriptos  codices 
importabiles  aureia  Uteris  Ulpiani  traditioncs  reprsesentantes,  necnon  et 
tenentes  stilos  plumbeos  in  manibosi  cum  quibus  asteriscos  et  obelos  in 
libris  suis  quadam  reverentia  depingebant;  qui  dum  propter  inscientiam 
suam  locum  statute  tenerent,  tamen  volebant  sola  tacitumitate  videii  sa- 
pieutes,  sed  tales  cum  aliquid  dicere  conabantur  infantissimos  repperiebam. 
Cum  hoc,  inquam,  in  hunc  modum  se  habere  deprehenderem,  ne  et  ego 
simile  damnum  incurrerem^  artes  quee  scripturas  illuminant  non  in  transitu 
salutandas  vel  sub  compendio  prKtereundas  mecum  soUicita  deliberatione 
tractabam  ;  sed  quoniam  doctrina  Arabum,  quae  in  quadnivio  fere  tota  ex- 
istit,  maxime  his  diebus  apud  Toletum  celebratur,  illuc  ut  sapientiores 
mundi  philosophos  audirem  festinanter  properavi.  Vocatus  vero  tandem  ab 
amicis  et  invitatus  ut  ab  Hyspania  redirem,  cum  pretiosa  multitudine  libro- 
rum  in  Angliam  veni ;  cumque  nuntiatum  esset  mihi  quod  in  partiboa  illis 
discipline  liberales  silentium  haberent,  et  pro  Ticio  et  Seio  penitos  Ariato- 
tiles  et  Plato  oblivioni  darentur,  vehementer  indolui,  et  tamen  ne  ego  solus 
inter  Romanes  Gracus  remanerem,  ubihujusmodi  studium  florere  didiceram 
iter  arripui,  sed  in  ipso  itinere  obviam  habui  dominum  meum  ac  patrem 
spiritualem  Johannem  Noruuicensem  episcopum,  qui  me  bonoriflce,  at 
eum  decebat,  recipiensi  valde  meo  congratulabatur  adventui.  Cum  itaque, 
ut  lit  in  primo  amicorum  conTentu,  a  domino  episcopo  de  mirabiliboa  et 
discipllnis  Tholetanis  satis  queesitum  esset,  ad  ultimum  de  motibus  auper* 
coelestium  corporum  scrutabundus  inquirens,  ad  astronomiam  sermonem 
direxit. 

It  appears  that  this  conversation  gave  rise  to  the  work 
by  which  chiefly  Daniel  de  Merlai  is  known.  In  the  first 
of  the  two  books  into  which  it  is  divided,  he  treats  of  the 
creation  and  nature  of  matter  and  of  the  world.  On  these 
subjects  he  quotes  frequently  the  Arabian  and  Grecian 
philosophers,  the  latter  probably  through  tli^  Arabians. 
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The  following  passage,  in  which  he  pursues  his  argument 
on  the  priority  of  matter  to  creation,  will  convey  a  notion 
of  his  manner  of  writing  : 

Efltqne  materitt  Tetitam,  ne  seipsam  componat,  ant  sibi  formam  imponat. 
Qme  cum  ita  se  habeant,  necesae  est  habere  genitorem  omne  genitum,  om- 
neqne  composituiii  compositorem,  discementein  inter  genera  et  ipeqiet 
omnium  remm.  Compositor  vero  talis  non  nisi  genitor  nniversitatis  Dens 
ease  potest,  qni  soa  sapientia  semel  et  simnl  unde  singula  provenirent  doss 
quantum  ad  diatinctionem  primordiales,  inferiorum  videlicet  et  superiomm 
materias,  ex  nibilo  creavit,  eaaque  ut  datam  legem  rat«  conditionis  inviola- 
tam  senrarent,  in  ipsa  creatione  eetemo  cujusdam  dinni  spiraculi  flatn  ani* 
mant.  Hanc  enim  legem  naturam  appello,  quae  unicuique  rei  corporess 
secundum  subjecti  proprietatem,  motum,  yel  quietem  disponit.  Ista  yero 
quia  sine  ratione  nihil  fadt,  ab  anima  consilium  capit,  ita  tamen  quod 
neutra  sine  altera  aliquid  operetur.  Heec  sunt  duo  instrumenta  magni  arti- 
ficis»  que  sicut  a  magistro  didicerunt  in  his  inferioribns  omne  compositum 
quadam  harmonia  componunt,  et  iterum  quadam  dissonantia  dissolvunt,  et 
tamen  hoc  totum  artifici  ascribitur,  quia  ab  artifice  hoc  originis  ducatum 
snmpsenmt.  Licet  enim  aliquis  faber  suis  instrumentis  operetur,  non  tamen 
instmmentorum  sed  artificis  opus  dicitur.  Sic  quamvis  Deus  hiis  duobus 
instrumentis  ex  jam  prsejacente  materia  formam  mnndo  prtestarerit,  non 
tamen  mundus  opus  nature  sed  opus  Dei  recte  nominatur.  Verbi  gratia, 
licet  natura,  cujus  est  officium  humanam  homini  imprimere  figuram,  in 
utero  matemo  nmbram  informet,  concaret,  et  disponat,  tamen  homo  propter 
partem  digniorem  opus  Dei  et  est  et  vocatur.  Sic  et  belua,  et  avis,  et 
hujusmodi. 

In  the  second  book  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  nature 
and  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  planets ;  and  he  gives  the  following  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  exercised  by  the  moon  upon  the  earth. 

Extra  muros  etenim  civitatis  Tholeti  juxta  Tagum  in  eminentiori  quodam 
loco  exuberant  duo  fontes  antiqua  paganorum  sollertia  excogitati,  ad  quot 
dom  per  subterraneas  yias  aqua  artificial!  ductu  discurrit,  tandem  per  duo 
stricta  foramina  erumpens  a  geminis  urnis  lapideis  est  recepta,  quas  gens 
Tholetana  vulgari  Tocabulo  eonchat  vocat.  Cum  vero  luna  plene  sui  circui- 
tcs  orbe  apparet,  predicts  conche  usque  ad  summum  implete  inveniunturi 
ita  quod  nee  etiam  gutta  aque  exeat,  nee  majorem  copiam  alterius  aque  sine 
effusione  sufficiant  retinere.  Si  quis  xero  quoad  mundus  stabit  aquas  inde 
hauriret,  semper  in  plenilunio  conchas  abuodanti  aqua  impletas  inveniret. 
Cum  autem  luna  in  parte  lumine  curtatur,  ita  quod  se  semiplenam  ostendat, 
aqua  in  te  retrahitur,  et  ultra  roedietatem  concbarum  non  excresoit.  Nee 
enim  siqnis  tunc  totum  fluvium  Tag!  suocessive  predictis  urceolis  infunderet, 
Ml  implereti  tcI  laltem  in  eii  aquam  augmantaret.    Aqua  quidem  in  guftu 
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salsft  repperituTi  licet  mare  ad  miniis  per  sex  dietas  distat  a  Tholeta  Bz 
altera  yero  parte  civitatU  sunt  et  alii  gemini  fontea  dulcis  aqu»  connmHi 
artlftcio  elaborati,  qui  similiter  seciindam  augmentnm  et  decrementun  luiMe 
angmentantur  et  decreacmity  et  hii  quidem  fbntea  manant  rab  pede  cvjoadam 
preciosae  mpis,  supra  quam  mira  arte  fabricatum  est  stnpendnm  GalienK 
palatiam. 

Notwithstanding  Daniel  de  Merlai^s  boast  of  the  supe- 
riority of  his  Arabian  philosophy,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  book  he  runs  into  the  most  puerile  superstitions  of 
the  astrologers  relating  to  the  influence  of  the  planetary 
positions  on  men's  buths,  and  other  events. 

We  have  no  other  indication  of  the  age  at  which  this 
writer  flourished  than  the  &ct  of  his  acquaintance  with 
John  of  Oxford,  who  was  bishop  of  Norwich  from  1175 
to  1200;  and  if  we  assume  (which  is  not  improbable) 
that  Daniel  returned  to  England  soon  after  John  was  made 
bishop,  the  former  date  may  be  taken  as  that  at  which 
he  flourished.  A  good  copy  of  the  treatise,  which  has 
furnished  the  foregoing  extracts,  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  (MS.  Arundel,  No.  377,  foL  88,  ro).  There  are 
no  traces  of  any  other  work  of  the  same  writer,  though 
Bale  attributes  to  him  a  treatise  in  one  book,  Deprincipiis 
mcUhematicis. 


JOHN  OP  SALISBURY. 

John  op  Salisbury  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
writer  of  the  reign  of  Henry  XL  He  was  probably  bom 
in  the  city  from  which  he  took  his  name,  about  the  year 
1120.*    In  an  interesting  account  of  his  own  studies^ 

•  The  year  ofhia  birth  has  been  stated  to  be  lUO,  for  which  then  is  no 
authority,  and  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  statement  that  he  wm 
•dmodum  ode/ctcfiM  in  U36.    It  hta  alio  been  tiicrted  that  his  AuDltr 
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• 

which  he  gives  in  the  second  book  of  the  Metahgicus^  he 
tells  us  that  when  a  mere  youth  he  went  to  Paris,  the  year 
after  the  death  of  Henry  I.  (i.  e.  1186),  and  that  he  there 
attended  the  lectures  of  Abelard  on  the  mountain  of  St* 
Genevieve.  After  the  departure  of  that  philosopher,  John 
attended  the  schools  of  Alberic  and  of  Robert  de  Melun, 
who,  like  Abelard,  taught  chiefly  dialectics.  He  next 
studied  grammar,  i.  e.  the  writers  of  antiquity,  three  years 
in  the  school  of  William  de  Conches,  during  which  period 
he  informs  us  that  he  read  much  and  profitably.  Sub- 
sequently, in  the  school  of  Bernard  F£veque,  he  resumed 
his  former  course  of  studies,  and  entered  upon  the  qua^ 
driviumj  or  circle  of  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
in  which  he  had  been  initiated  under  the  German  Hardei- 
vinus,  but  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had  little  taste. 
About  this  time,  or  soon  after,  he  also  recommenced  under 
Peter  Helias  the  study  of  rhetoric,  which  he  had  before 
read  rather  superficially  under  a  teacher  named  Theodoric. 
His  poverty  at  this  period  compelled  John  of  Salisbury 
to  seek  support  by  instructing  young  noblemen,*  which 
did  not  hinder  him  from  continuing  his  studies  witli  dili- 
gence, and  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  his 
countryman  Adam  du  Petit  Pont,  who  had  especially 
attached  himself  to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.  William 
de  Soissons  had  then  recently  opened  a  school,  and  pro- 
mulgated new  philosophical  opinions,  which  John  of 
Salisbury  eagerly  followed  for  a  while,  but  he  finally  re-« 


name  was  PtUt^  on  the  supposition  that  the  word  panmm  in  the  following 
passage  from  his  192nd  letter  is  intended  for  a  pun,  of  which  the  evidence  is 
eertainlj  (kr  fh>m  conclusive — Sed  quantum  est  hoc  quod  me  totum,  id  est 
hominem  panmm  nomine,  facultate  minorem,  minimum  merito  rohis  deberi 
proiteor  ?    Nam  totum  istud  pro  merito  parum  est. 

*  £t  quia  nobilium  liberos,  qui  mihi  amicorum  et  cognatorum  auxiliis 
destituto,  panpertati  me»,  solatiante  Deo,  alimenta  prcstabant,  instruendoi 
siiioeperam. 
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jected  them  as  unsatisfactory,  and  left  this  new  master  in 
order  to  open  a  school  for  himself.  He  still  attended  the 
lectures  of  Gilbert,  supposed  to  be  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^ 
fPorretanusJ,  who,  quitting  Paris  in  1142,  appears  to  have 
been  succeeded  first  by  Robert  le  Poule,*  and  next  by 
Simon  de  Poissy ;  these,  as  John  of  Salisbury  informs  us, 
were  his  instructors  in  theology  only.f  In  his  267th 
Epistle  he  seems  to  intimate  that  he  had  also  studied 
theology  under  Odo  of  Kent. 

In  this  manner,  John  of  Salisbury  tells  us,  he  spent 
about  twelve  years.  His  account  is  somewhat  confiised, 
but  it  appears  hardly  to  bear  the  explanation  recently 
hazarded  by  professor  Petersen,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Entheticus,!  that  a  portion  of  this  period  was  spent  in 
England,  and  that  he  studied  at  Oxford.  His  teaching 
seems  to  have  been  attended  with  no  great  success;  and, 
unable  longer  to  struggle  with  the  indigence  in  which  it 
left  him,  he  sought  a  shelter  in  the  abbey  of  Moiitier-Ia- 
Celle,  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  where  he  was  received  in 
the  quality  of  clerc  or  chaplain  of  the  abbot,  Peter  de 
Celles,  who  became  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  his 
constant  friend  and  patron.§  His  letters  contain  many 
allusions  to  his  obligations  to  Peter  de  Celles,  and  strong 
expressions  of  his  gratitude.  About  the  year  115  J,  after 
he  had  remained  three  years  in  the  abbey,  he  returned  to 
England,  with  letters  from  Peter  de  Celles  and  St.  Bernard 
recommending  him  to  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  appointed  him  his  secretary.  John  soon  gained  the 
confidence  of  his  new  master,  and  through  him  became 

^  The  history  of  this  person  is  involred  in  considerable  confnsioD,  but  1 
think  he  most  have  been  teaching  in  Paris  at  the  time  John  of  Salisbury 
attended  his  lectures.    See  the  account  of  him  at  p.  1 83  of  the  present  volume. 

t  Jo.  Sarisb.  Metabg.  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 

t  Pp.  73—77. 

}  Jo.  Sariib.  Epist.  85.    Ubt.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  xiv.  p.  93. 
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acquainted  with  Tliomas  Becket,  at  that  time  chancellor 
of  England^  who  presented  him  to  the  king  and  employed 
him  in  various  important  missions.  He  informs  us  in 
the  MetalogicuSy  written  about  the  year  1160,  that  he  had 
passed  the  Alps  ten  times,  been  twice  in  Apulia,  treated 
various  affairs  at  Rome  for  his  masters  and  friends,  and 
frequently  travelled  into  various  parts  of  England  and 
France.*  In  the  course  of  these  negociations  he  obtained 
the  friendship  of  pope  Adrian  IV.  (who  was  an  English- 
man), and  he  brought  from  Rome  the  bull  by  which  that 
pontiff  authorized  the  English  monarch  to  conquer  Ire- 
land and  reduce  it  to  conformity  with  the  Romish  church. 
He  appears  however  to  have  lost  the  king's  favour,  for  a 
period,  in  1160,  and  to  have  been  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
continent. 

When  Thomas  Becket  was  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury John  of  Salisbury  was  continued  in  the  office  of 
secretary,  which  he  had  held  under  his  predecessor  Theo- 
bald^ who  had  named  him  to  be  one  of  the  executors  of  his 
will.t  He  soon  became  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
stanchest  partizans  of  the  new  archbishop  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  crown,  and  thus  became  an  especial  object  of 
the  king's  aversion.  Peter  de  Blois  %  calls  him  the  eye 
and  arm  of  the  archbishop.  He  had  preceded  Becket  in 
his  flight  into  France^  where,  deprived  of  all  he  had  in 
England,  he  again  suffered  under  the  pressure  of  poverty, 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  was  urging  his  friends  in  England 
to  exert  themselves  to  make  his  peace  with  the  court  in 
order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  return.  The  terms 
offered  were  that  he  should  promise  no  longer  to  give  the 
archbishop  his  outward  support,  and  that  he  should  swear 

*  Johan.  SarUb.  Metalog.  lib.  iii.  prolog, 
f  Wharton  I  Anglia  Sacra,  Yol.  ii.  p.  xi. 
t  Epitt.  xxi. 
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that  he  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  the  king's  dignity 
during  his  exile.  The  pope  forbade  him  to  take  the  oath, 
under  the  pretence  that  he  would  not  allow  the  acts  which 
he  had  done  in  obedience  to  the  church  to  be  brought 
into  question ;  and  he  refused  himself  openly  to  desert 
his  patron.'f'  He  says  that  although  he  had  always  been 
faithful  to  the  archbishop  he  often  disapproved  of  his  in- 
discreet seal — ^^  It  is  known  to  the  Inspector  of  hearts 
and  the  Judge  of  words  and  works,  that  I  blamed  the 
archbishop  more  frequently  and  with  more  asperity  than 
any  other  mortal,  for  the  things  in  which  from  the  first 
he  appeared  to  have  provoked  indiscreetly  by  his  seal 
the  king  and  court  to  bitterness,  when  out  of  regard  to 
the  place  and  time  and  persons  many  things  might  have 
been  allowed/^  f  He  concludes  by  promising  that  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  return  in  peace  without  the  two  con- 
ditions just  mentioned,  he  would  *'  be  in  future  a  cour- 
tier''  (ero  de  cater o  curialis).  In  one  or  two  other  in- 
stances, when  apparently  influenced  by  the  desire  of  re- 
turning from  his  exile,  he  speaks  thus  disapprovingly  of 
Becket's  violence ;  yet  at  other  times  he  himself  exhibits 
equal  bitterness  and  animosity,  and  not  only  speaks  con- 
tinually of  the  king  and  his  courtiers  in  the  most  abusive 
terms,  but  lavishes  on  the  English  clergy,  many  of  whom 
had  sided  with  the  king,  the  most  revolting  epithets-— 
iocrUegi,  adtdteri,  pr€Bd(meSfJure8. 


*  Si  enim  ezigeretar  a  me  at  abnegarem  archiepiscopmn  meunii  quod 
niilliis  BQonmi  fecit  adhac,  nee  aliquia  de  tota  Anglia,  abiit  nt  aequieaeam 
taiit«  tarpitadini  piimoB  aut  ultimiis.  Epist.  150,  addrened  to  the  bialiop 
of  Exeter. 

t  Noyit  enim  cordinm  Inspector  et  Terbonim  Jndez  et  openim,  quod 
BtepiuB  et  asperins  quam  aliquis  mortalinm  corripnerim  dominum  archiepii- 
copum  de  hia  in  qnibns  ab  initio  dominum  regem  et  snos  selo  qnodam  in* 
oonsultioa  yisos  est  ad  amaritodihem  proYocasBCy  cum  pro  loco  et  tempore 
et  personia  multa  faerint  dispenaanda.    n. 
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During  his  exile,  John  of  Salisbury  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  cause  of  his  patron,  and  made  more  than  one 
journey  to  Rome*  Filled  with  joy  at  the  reconciliation 
of  the  archbishop  and  the  king  in  1170,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  hasten  back  to  his  native  country  ;^  but  he  con- 
tinued to  support  Becket  in  all  his  proceedings,  and  in 
the  dosing  catastrophe  he  is  said  to  have  been  destined 
to  Uie  same  &te^  had  he  not  escaped  by  a  mistake  of 
the  assassins,  who  took  another  person  for  him,  after 
Beckef  s  death.  John  of  Salisbury  continued  attached  to 
the  new  archbishop,  Richard,  whose  cause  he  espoused 
with  seal  when  the  court  was  opposed  to  his  election. 

In  1176,  John  of  Salisbury  was  made  bishop  of  Char- 
tres,  a  dignity  which  he  owed  chiefly  to  his  signal  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  Thomas  Becket,  in  testimony  of  which  he 
sometimes  wrote  at  the  head  of  his  charters,  Johannes 
dwina  dignatione  et  meritis  S,  Thonue  Camotensis  ecclesUe 
minister  humiUa.f  He  was  consecrated  in  the  month  of 
August,  by  Maurice  archbishop  of  Paris.  He  lived  to 
enjoy  this  dignity  only  four  years,  dying  at  Chartres  on 
the  25th  of  October  1 1 80.^  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
old  friend  Peter  de  CeUes.  It  appears  that  while  bishop 
of  Chartres  John  was  accused  of  having  been  rendered 
proud  and  arrogant  by  his  advancement. 

As  a  writer,  John  of  Salisbury  is  estimable  for  his  great 
erudition,  and  for  the  general  correctness  of  his  style.  We 
learn  from  his  own  writings  that  his  favourite  pursuits 
were  grammar  and  rhetoric,  t.  e.  the  study  of  the  ancient 
writers,  and  he  quotes  several  who  are  no  longer  extant. 
His  style  is  however  sometimes  confused.  He  seems  to 
have  had  little  taste  for  scientific  studies ;  and  he  appears 

*  See  Epiflt.  879  and  280. 
t  Hist.  lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  ziv.  p.  96. 

t  SuAdeiit  reatoni  for  tdopting  thifl  date  initead  of  1181  are  glren  in 
the  Hiat.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  xir.  p.  97. 
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less  as  a  philosopher  himself  than  as  a  critic  of  the 
systems  of  the  various  sects  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  of  those 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  avows  a  strong  leaning 
towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetics. 

John  of  Salisbury  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied 
in  literary  labours  during  the  period  when  he  was  secre- 
tary to  archbishop  Theobald,  and  they  seem  all  to 
have  had  the  same  object,  to  expose  the  corruptions  of 
the  age,  and  show  the  humanizing  influence  of  philosophy 
and  scholastic  studies.  The  Polycraticusy  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  productions  of  the  middle  ages,  which  appears 
to  have  been  written  partly  in  England  and  partly  during 
a  mission  into  Italy,  is  said  to  have  been  completed  in 
1156,*  although  it  must  have  been  re-touched  in  some 
parts  during  the  subsequent  years.  The  full  title  of  this 
work  is  Polycraticus  de  nugis  curialium  et  vestigiis  philo- 
sophorum  ;  by  vestigia  phUosophorum  he  means  that  por- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  which  was 
worthy  to  be  followed  and  adopted,  and  the  nugcs  were 
the  vain  occupations  and  pursuits  by  which  the  larger 
portion  of  mankind  was  then  influenced.  In  a  poetical 
introduction  bearing  the  title  of  EutheticuSy  addressed  to 
Thomas  Becket,  then  chancellor  of  England,  the  author 
says  that  these  nugce  or  vain  pursuits  occupied  and  per* 
vaded  almost  every  class  of  his  contemporaries. 

Omnia,  si  nescis,  loca  sunt  plenissima  nugis, 

Qnarum  tota  eohors  est  inimica  tibi. 
Ecclesia  nuge  regnant,  et  principis  aula  ; 

In  claustro  regnant,  pontificisque  domo. 
In  nugis  clerus,  in  nugis  militis  usus, 

In  nugis  juvenes,  totaque  turba  senum  ; 
Rusticus  in  nugis,  in  nugis  sexus  uterque, 

Serrus  et  ingenuus,  dives,  egenus  in  his. 


*  MCLVI.  Johannes  Salisbiriensis  scripsit  Polycraticom  auum.    Chroa. 
Jo.  Abbatia  S.  Petri  de  Bnrgo,  ap.  Sparke,  p.  78. 
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In  the  first  chapter  of  this  work  its  author  points  out 
the  dangers  attendant  upon  honours  and  riches^  and  the 
moral  intoxication  to  which  they  lead.  The  poisoning 
seductions  which  accompany  prosperity  are  the  greatest 
enemies  to  truth  and  virtue.  He  states  briefly  the  duties 
which  are  imposed  on  us  by  nature,  reason,  justice,  &c., 
and  then  proceeds  to  treat  at  length  on  the  pleasures  and 
vanities  which  were  allowed  to  take  their  place.  At  the 
head  of  the  list  stand  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  which  in 
the  time  of  John  of  Salisbury  was  a  great  source  of  ex- 
travagance and  luxury  to  the  great,  and  no  less  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression  and  injustice  towards  the  lower  classes 
of  society.  He  next  treats  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  dice ;  of 
music  and  musical  instruments,  and  of  different  classes  of 
actors  and  minstrels,  or  jogelours.  Of  these  he  observes, 
after  speaking  of  the  minstrelsy  of  Nero, — 

Earn  Tcro  adhuc  aliqui  pro  parte  imitaDtur,  etsi  fceditate  illios  nemo  dig- 
netor  inTolvi ;  cum  gratiam  suam  bistrionibos  at  mimia  multi  prostituant, 
et  in  exhibenda  malitia  eorum  cteca  quadam  et  contemptiblli  munificentia 
non  tarn  mirabiles  quam  miserabiles  faciunt  sumptua.  Ilia  tamen  aetas  (at 
sic  interim  dicam)  honest  lores  haboit  his  trio  nes :  si  tamen  aliquo  mode 
bonestam  est,  quod  ornni  homine  libero  comprobatur  indignum.  Nee  tamen 
histrionem  assero  turpiter  in  arte  sua  versari,  etsi  indubitanter  turpe  sit  esse 
histrionem.  Et  quidem  histriones  erant,  qui  gestu  corporis  arteque  ver- 
bomm  et  modulatione  vocis  factas  aut  fictas  historias  sub  aspectu  publico 
referebant,  quos  apud  Plautum  invenis  et  Meoandrum,  et  quibus  ars  nostri 
Tcrentii  innotescit.  Porro  comicis  et  tragicis  abeuntibus,  cum  omnia  levitas 
occupaTerit,  clientei  eorum ,  comoedi  videlicet  et  tragoedi,  exterminati  sunt. 
Sed  eos  in  servili  conditione  duntaxat  plerumque  reperies.  Quia  vero  eorum 
usus  extiterity  poetica  docena  aperit : 

Aut  prodesse  volunt,  aut  delectare,  poetie, 

Aut  jucunda  simul  et  idonea  dicere  Tit». 

At  nostra  setas,  prolapsa  ad  fabulas  et  qusevis  inaniai  non  modo  aures  et 
cor  prostituit  Tanitati,  sed  oculorum  et  aurium  vuluptate  suam  mulcet  de- 
sidiam,  luxuriam  accendit,  conquirens  undique  fomenta  vitiorum.  Nonne 
piger  desidiam  instruit  et  somnos  provocat  instrumentorum  suavitate ;  aut 
Tocum  modulis,  hilaritate  canentium ;  aut  fabulantium  gratia ;  sive,  quod 
turpius  est,  ebrietate  vel  crapula  ?   Artem  ufique  elegantiorem  docuit  Flaccus, 

ter  uncti 

Transnanto  Tyherim,  somng  quibus  est  opus  alto. 
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Ait  quoqae  eondonator,  Dnloii  est  lomniu  opennti»  iiTe  pAnim  sife 
multom  comedat.  Ezercitatio  aiquidem  parit  et  alit  qnietU  gratiam,  qns 
otii  continaatione  et  quodam  inertise  sa»  marcore  peiimitur.  Utiqiie  in 
det ideriis  est  omnia  otioiuf,  cum  et  otiositas  inimica  ait  animaB  et  de  domi* 
cilio  ejus  omnia  atudia  virtutia  eliminet.    Clamat  ethiciUi 

Cernia  ut  ignavum  comunpant  otia  corpus, 
Et  capiant  vitiom  ni  moveantar  aquae. 

Quod  ?  inquia.    Audi.     Diacea  ai  eidem  credideria. 

Quaeritur  iEgiathua  quare  ait  &ctua  adulter ; 
Cauaa  eat  in  promptn,  desidiosus  erat. 

Literatiaaiml  ergo  viri  conailium  eat,  ut  hoatia  te  aemper  inveniat  oeev- 
patum,  quo  Tariia  tentationibua  ejua  ocoupationum  tuamm  olypeoe  tarn  feli- 
citer  quam  prudenter  opponaa.  Vitanda  eat,  inquit  ethicua,  improlM  airen 
deaidia.  At  earn  noatria  prorogaat  hiatrionea.  Ezoccupatia  etenim  menti- 
bua  aurrepunt  taedia,  aeaeque  non  auatinerent,  ai  non  alicnjua  Tohiptada 
•olatio  mulcerentur.  Admiaaa  aunt  ergo  apectacnla  et  infinita  tjrooiiiia 
▼anitatia,  quibua  qui  omnino  otiari  non  poaaunt  pemidosina  occupantur. 
Satiua  enim  fuerat  otiari,  quam  turpiter  occupari.  Hinc  mimi,  aalii,  Td 
laliarea,  balatrouea,  aemiliani,  gladiatorea,  pal«stritiB,  gignadii,  prattigia- 
torea,  malefici  quoque  multi,  et  tota  joculatorum  aoena  prooedit. 

The  foregoing  extract  affords  a  fiair  specimen  of  John 
of  Salisbury's  general  style.    He  proceeds  in  the  sequel 
to  declaim  on  the  vanity  of  magic^  soothsaying,  sorcery, 
and  the  observance  of  signs,  omens,  and  dreams*    The 
subject  of  omens  and  dreams  is  continued  through  the 
second  book.    It  is  there  shown  that  all  prognosticatioiui 
and  signs  of  future  events  are  not  to  be  despised,  and 
many  examples  are  cited,  more  especially  that  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  history  of  which 
event,  taken  chiefly  from  Josephus,  occupies  several  chap- 
ters.    From    the  consideration   of  prognostications  the 
author  proceeds  to  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  the 
science  of  astrology,  and  to  some  theological  questions 
arising  out  of  this  part  of  his  subject     The  third  book  of 
the  Polycraticus  is  much  more  brief,  and,  commencing 
with  the  consideration  o/  man's  nature  and  position  in 
society  and  of  the  wickedness  of  pride  and  avarice,  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  subject  of  flatterers  and  parasites. 
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It  ends  with  a  chapter  on  tyrants^  a  subject  which  is  con- 
tinued in  the  fourth  book.  John  of  Salisbury  openly 
preaches  the  doctrine  that  a  tyrant  is  the  enemy  of  so- 
ciety, and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  individuals  to  slay  him, 
but  he  reserves  to  the  ecclesiastical  body  alone  the  right 
of  judging  who  might  be  worthy  of  the  name,  and  of 
giving  the  order  for  his  destruction.  This  dangerous  doc- 
trine, which  the  church  of  Rome  has  ever  been  too  eager 
to  promulgate  and  to  act  upon,  is  nowhere  stated  with 
more  boldness  than  in  the  present  work,  and  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  comes  so  directly  from  the  pen  of 
the  sealouB  partizan  of  Thomas  Becket.  A  king,  he  says, 
is  but  a  servant  of  the  priesthood,  and  inferior  to  the 
clergy: 

Hone  trfo  gladiam  de  mana  eodetiie  accipit  princepf ,  cum  ipsa  tamen 
fladiam  langiuiiii  omnino  non  habeat.  Habet  tamen  et  istum:  sed  eo 
Qtitnr  per  prindpis  manam,  cui  coercendoram  corporum  contnlit  potestatem, 
tpiritnaliiim  libi  in  pontifidbu  antoritate  resexrata.  Est  ergo  princeps 
MoerdotU  qnidcm  minlater,  et  qni  Bacronim  offioiomm  illam  partem  ezeroet 
qiUB  faoerdotii  manibua  Tidetnr  indigna.  Sacrarum  namqoe  legom  omne 
officinm  religioinm  et  pium  eat ;  illud  iamen  iDferioa,  quod  in  poenis  crimi- 
mim  exercetori  et  quandam  carnificii  reprasentare  Tidetnr  imaginem.  Unde 
et  Conitantinns  Romanomm  fideliMimua  imperator,  com  eaoerdotum  con- 
dlinm  Niceam  convocasset,  nee  primum  locam  tenere  ausus  est,  nee  se 
preabyteronim  immiscere  consessibas,  sed  sedem  noyiflsimam  occupayit. 
Sententiaf  vero  qnai  ab  eis  approbatas  audivit,  ita  yeneratus  est  ac  si  eas  de 
diyias  nigeetatis  tensistet  emanasse  judicio.  Sed  et  libellos  inscriptionam, 
quos  adinyicem  conceptos  sacerdotum  crimina  continentes  imperatori  por- 
rezerant,  snacepit  qoidem  dausosque  reposuit  in  sinn  suo.  Cum  autem 
•oadem  ad  charitatem  et  ooncordiam  reyocasset,  dixit  sibi,  tanqnam  homini 
et  qui  jodidofubjaceret  sacerdotum,  ilUdtom  esse  Deorum  ezaminare  causat, 
qui  non  possunt  nisi  a  solo  Deo  judicari ;  libellosqne  quos  receperat  non 
inspeetos  dedit  incendio,  fratrum  yeritus  crimina  yel  conyitia  publicare,  et 
Cbam  reprobi  filii  maledictionem  inonrrere  qui  patris  verenda  non  texit. 
Unde  et  in  scriptis  Nieolai  Romani  pontificis  idem  dixisse  narratur,  Vera 
si  propriis  oculis  yidissem  sacerdotem  Dei,  aut  aliquem  eorum  qui  monacbico 
babitn  drcnmamicti  sunt,  peccantem,  chlamydem  meam  explicarem  et 
cooperiiam  can  ne  ab  aliquo  yideretur. 

In  other  respects  our  author  gives  good  counsel  to 
prinoes  on  their  duties  towards  their  subjects  and  the 
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state.  In  the  fifth  book  he  continues  to  treat  of  the 
regal  dignity,  and  on  its  moral  obligations.  The  sixth 
book  treats  chiefly  on  the  armed  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, or  the  knights,  of  its  duties  and  privileges,  and 
of  the  corruptions  which  pervaded  that  and  all  other 
classes  of  society  in  his  time,  with  interesting  allusions  to 
contemporary  history.  In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  this 
book,  John  of  Salisbury  relates  a  conversation  which  he 
had  with  pope  Adrian  lY.  on  the  causes  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  church,  when  on  a  friendly  visit  to  that  pontiff  at 
Beneventum.  The  seventh  and  eighth  books  of  the  Poly* 
craticus  are  both  long.  The  author  now  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss the  tenets  of  the  ancient  philosophers  on  the  subject 
of  virtue,  and  confesses  his  preference  for  those  of  the 
Academics.  He  then  describes  the  vices  most  prevalent 
at  court,  and  most  dangerous  to  the  state,  deplores  men's 
errors,  and  shows  virtue  to  be  the  true  road  to  happiness. 
He  contrasts  true  glory  with  false  glory,  avarice  with 
liberality,  the  love  of  power  with  the  love  of  liberty,  glut- 
tony with  temperance,  incontinence  with  chastity ;  and, 
finally,  he  returns  to  the  subject  of  tyranny,  and  to  the 
duty  of  slaying  tyrants. 

A  metrical  treatise  by  John  of  Salisbury,  entitled^  En- 
iheticus  de  dogmate  philosophoruniy  of  which  a  good  edition 
has  been  recently  published  by  professor  Petersen  of  Ham-* 
burgh,  gives  us  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  author's  skill 
in  versification,  and  resembles  closely  in  its  object  the 
Polycraticusy  except  that  it  commences  by  comparing  the 
doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  and  ends  with  lamenting 
the  vices  of  the  court  and  of  the  age.  Professor  Petersen 
adduces  reasons  for  believing  that  this  poem  was  written 
in  1160;  and,  like  the  former  work,  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  chancellor,  Thomas  Becket.  It  is  valuable  because, 
while  in  the  Polycraticus  John  of  Salisbury  attacks  die 
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vices  and  errors  of  his  age  in  general^  he  here  holds  up  to 
obloquy  those  of  individuals ;  but  the  satire  is  rendered 
obscure  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  concealed  the 
real  objects  of  his  aspersion  under  fictitious  names*  In 
the  following  lines  he  describes  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus : 

Sobrius  exaudit  leges  Epicnnui  et  idem 

Ebritts  est  veneii  subditos  atque  gulte. 
Hie  faber  incudem,  qnam  circumTallat  inanii 

Figit  in  incerto,  cetera  casus  agit. 
Conilat  in  immensam  corpuscula  casus  acenrum, 

Ut  fiat  mnndi  mazimos  iste  globus  ; 
Fizaque  sint  elementa  locis  sub  lege  perenni, 

Utque  Tices  peragant  tempora  certa  suas. 
H»c  quoque  secta  docet,  animam  cum  came  perire, 

Et  frustra  leges  justitiamque  coli. 
Flatibus  assimulat  subtilia  corpora  mentes, 

Mentiturque  plis  prtemia  nulla  dan. 
Quid  deceat,  hescit ;  Venus,  alea,  somnus,  odores, 

Crassa  culina,  jocus,  otia,  Tina  juTant. 
Istis  addantur  plausus,  fallacia,  nugfe, 

Et  quicquid  mimus,  histrioi  scurra  probant. 

The  following  extract  will  serve  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  courtiers  of  Henry  II.  are  treated  in  this  poem* 
It  is  uncertain  who  was  intended  by  the  appellation  of 
Sporus. 

Ezigit  a  cunctis  munuscula  Sporus,  at  ilia 

Si  dederis,  perdes  ;  nil  dabis,  hostis  eris. 
Si  sit  amicus,  obest ;  si  non  sit,  quterit  obesse ; 

Quidquid  agas,  oberit,  aut  volet  esse  nocens. 
Rem  fortasse  tuam  poteris  seryare,  sed  ejus 

A  vitiis  animum  non  revocare  potes. 
Munus  amicitise  speciem  produdt,  at  ipsam 

Rem  gignit  virtus  vera,  probatque  fides. 
Augetur  tamen  obsequiis,  sumitque  vigorem, 

Nam  probitas  mentis  prtemia  digna  refert. 

At  the  time  when  this  poem  was  composed^  its  author 
seems  to  have  been  in  disfavour  with  the  king^  which  will 
perhaps  account  for  the  bitterness  of  his  satire.  About  the 
same  time  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  Metalofficui, 
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which  is  hardly  inferior  in  importance  to  the  PolycnUicui. 
The  object  of  this  work  was  to  vindicate  the  philosophical 
studies  of  the  schools  against  the  sneers  and  outcries  of 
ignorant  people^  and  more  especially  against  a  self-suffi- 
cient sect  whom  he  calls  Comificians.  It  ends  with  a  long 
lamentation  on  the  miseries  of  the  age*  This  work,  which 
consists  of  six  books^  contains  valuable  materials  for  the 
history  of  scholastic  philosophy  during  the  twelfth  century, 
and  furnishes  portraits  of  the  leaders  of  the  different  sects, 
by  one  who  had  lived  and  studied  in  their  society. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  works  just  described  are  the 
letters  of  John  of  Salisbury,  of  which  a  considerable 
number  are  preserved.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  were 
printed  at  Paris  by  Jean  Masson  in  1611;  and  others 
have  been  since  printed  among  the  letters  of  Thomas 
Becket,  and  in  other  publications.  These  letters  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  history  of  the  period 
during  which  John  of  Salisbury  held  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

In  1163,  Thomas  Becket,  then  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  taking  steps  to  obtain  the  canonization  of  his 
predecessor,  Anselm,  and  with  this  object  he  employed 
John  of  Salisbury  to  write  an  abridged  life  of  that  prelate, 
which  was  presented  to  the  pope  at  the  council  of  Tours, 
in  the  month  of  May,  Becket's  disputes  with  his  sovereign 
hindered  the  further  prosecution  of  this  object ;  but  the  life 
of  Anselm  is  preserved,  and  has  been  printed  by  Wharton. 

John  of  Salisbury  also  wrote  a  life  of  Thomas  Becket, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  preserved  only  in  the 
abridgment  inserted  in  the  QuadriloguSy  or  life  by  four 
authorities,  compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  order 
of  pope  Gregory  XI.  There  is  a  MS.  life  of  Becket,  pur- 
porting to  be  by  John  of  Salisbury,  in  the  Bodleian 
Ubmry^  MS«  Laud«  F.  14. 
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Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  also  at- 
tributed to  John  of  Salisbury,  which  are  preserved  in  manu- 
script, but  are  found  under  the  names  of  different  writers. 
A  Poenitentiale  said  to  have  been  compiled  by  him  occurs 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  To  his  poetical  compositions, 
we  may  add  a  metrical  version  of  the  fable  of  the  mem- 
bers which  conspired  against  the  stomach,  commencing 
with  the  lines : 

Condlinm  edebrant  humani  corporis  artus 
Inter  se,  de  se  plurima  Torba  senrnt. 

The  tides  of  several  other  books,  ascribed  to  John  of 
Salisbury  by  the  older  bibUographers,  are  either  made  from 
different  subjects  treated  in  the  Polycraticus,  or  founded 
in  errors  of  other  kinds. 

Ediiioru. 

Hie  liber  itttnlator  de  nug*  curialiu  &  yestigiiB  p1i*or*  cai'  Johannes  Sales- 
beriensis  CamotSsis  epus  fait  actor,  fol.  Supposed  to  have  been  printed 
at  Cologne  or  Brussels  about  the  year  1475.  At  the  end  is  the  poem 
De  membris  corporis  quomodo  adversus  stomachum  conspiraverant. 

Johanis  Saresberiesis  Policraticus  de^nugis  curialiu  et  vestigijs  ph'or*  con- 
tinSs  libros  octo  (at  the  head  of  the  first  page).  At  the  end,  lohaunis 
Saresberiensis,  policraticus  de  nugis  curialium  8c  vestigijs  philosophorum, 
in  octo  partitus  libros  partiales :  finitur  curauit  imprimi  honestus  vir 
Conttantinus  fradin  bibliopola  Anno  d*Di  M.ccccc.  8c  .xiij.  Extrema 
manus  apposita  fait  eodS  anno  .xvij.  Kalendas  Maij. 

Folicratici  contenta,  featiaii  opus :  &  omni  statu!  delectabile  lectu  :  quod  in- 
titulatur  PolicraticQ,  De  nugis  curialiu  et  vestigiis  philosopho*  Jo&nis  Sa- 
lesberiensis  doctiasimi  sane  8c  eloquetissimi  viri,  exemplar  vnde  excusum 
eat  emedatissimu  et  annotationib'  marginalib*  adiutO  :  prestate  et  emis- 
sions p.curite  gravissimo  doctissimoq'  patre  confessore  regis  ....  Venale 
in  vico  aancti  Jacobi  in  Sole  aureo :  et  in  Lilio  aureo  apud  beniuoloa 
mercatores  magr'm  Bertholdu  Rebolt.  &  Joane  paruu.  At  the  end» 
%  Flnit  opus  preclarii  Folicratici  De  nugis  curialiu,  &  vestigiis  philoso- 
phoru :  cui'  loanes  SalesberiSsis  actor  fuit.  In  Sole  aureo  vlci  sancti 
lacobi.  Impreasum  Parrhisi'  opera  et  expSsis  magistri  Bertholdi  Rem- 
bolt»  &  loanis  parui.    Anno  domioi  M.D.xiii.     Die  vero  xxv.  Maij.  4to. 

Hie  writer  of  the  article  on  John  of  Salisbury  in  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de 
France  has  stated  erroneously  that  the  Metabgicus  was  joined  with  this 
edition. 

R  2 
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Joannii  Saresberiensis  Policraticus :   sWe  de  nngU  corialiiim,  et  Testigiii 
philoBophoram,  Libri  octo.    Lugdani  BattTomm,  ex  officina  PUntiiu- 
ana.     1595.  Sto. 
Joannis  Saresberientia  Metalogicns.    E  codice  MS.  A^^emiae  Cantabrigi 
ensU,  nunc  primum  editua.     Pariaiis,  apud  Hadriannm    Beja»    YU 
Jacobiea.     1610.    Svo. 
The  Epistlea  of  John  of  Salisbury  printed  with  those  ofGerbert  and  Stephen 

of  Tournay,  by  Masaon,  4to.     PariSi  1611. 
Magna  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum,  et  Antiquorum  Scriptornm  Ecdeiias- 
ticorum,  Tomus  Decimusquintus,  siye  Supplementum,  Tel  Appendix. 
Coloni»  Agrippinte,  1623.  fol.  pp.  338-498,  Joannia  Sareaberienais 
Policraticua  :  siTe  de  nugis  curialium,  et  veatigiia  philoaophomm,  libri 
octo. — pp.  498 — 612»  Epiatolte  Joannia  Sareaberienais  episcopi  Camo- 
tenais,  studio  et  industria  Papyrii  Massoni  in  lucem  editae. 
An  edition  of  the  Metalogicus  is  said  to  haye  been  printed  at  Leyden,  in 
1630,  but  this  is  perhaps  an  error,  as  the  edition  of  1639t  printed  at  the 
same  place,  is  stated  in  the  title  to  be  the  second. 
According  to  Fabricius,  the  portion  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Epiatlea  of 
St.   Paul  which  relates  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Collossiana  waa  printed 
in  1630. 
Joannis  Sareaberienaia  Policraticua,  ai^e  de  nugis  curialium,  et  Testigiis  phi- 
losophorum,  libri  octo.   Lugduni  BataTorum,  ex  officina  Joannia  Maire. 
1639.    8yo.    To  thia  edition  is  added,  Joan.  Sareaberienaia  Metalogi- 
cus, e  codice  manuscripto  Academi»  Cantabrigienais.    Editio  altera, 
priore  accuratior  et  emendatior. 
The  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  attributed  to  John  of  Salis- 
bury, are  said  to  ha^e  been  printed  at  Amaterdam,  4to«  1646. 
The  Eutheticus  (or  metrical  introduction  to  the  Polycraticua)  and  the  poem 
De  membris  conspirantibus,  were  printed  with  a  poem  by  Fulbert  of 
Chartres,  by  Andreas  RiTinus,  Lips.  1655,  8fo. 
Johannis  Saresberiensis  Policraticus,  with  the  Metalogicua,  Amaterdam, 

1664,  amall  Sto. 
Maxima  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum.    Tomus  Vigesimus  Tertius.    Lug- 
duni, 1677 f  fol.  pp.  243 — 409«     Johannis  Sarisbiriensis  Policraticas,  siye 
de  nugis  curialium  et  vestigiis  philosophorum,  libri  octo. — pp.  410 — 535. 
Epistolse  Joannis  Sarisberiensis  epiacopi  Carnotensis. 
Bpistole  et  Vita  divi  Thome  Martyris  et  Archiepiscopi  Cantuarienais  .  • 
opera  et  atudio  F.  C.  Lupi.    Bruxeliis,  1682, 4to.    Ninety-three  letters  of 
John  of  Saliabury  are  printed  in  this  Tolume. 
Anglia  Sacra,  sive  Collectio  Historiarum  antiquitus  scriptarum  de  archi- 
episcopis  et  episcopis  Angliie.  (by  Henry  Wharton.)   Pars  Secunda.  Lon- 
dini,  1691 1  fol.  pp.  151—1 76.  Vita  S.  Anselmi  archiepiacopi  Cantnarienaia, 
authore  Johanne  Sarisburiensi  epiacopo  Carnotensi. 
Martene,  Thesaurus  Notus  Anecdotorum,  Tomus  Primus.     Lutet.  Paris. 
1717,   fol.  coll.  596,  597,  602,  604.    A  charter  and  three  preriously 
Inedited  letters  of  Jphn  of  Salisbury. 
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Jo.  Alb.  FkbricU  Bibliotheca  Latina  Medis  et  Infime  aetatis.  Patavii,  1754, 
torn.  iy.  p.  396.     Joannis  SaresberieDsis  de  Membria  CoDspirantibus. 

Recneil  dea  Historiena  des  Gaulca  ct  de  la  France.  Tome  Belxifeme.  Par 
Michel-Jean-Joaeph  Brial.  A  Paris,  1814.  fol.  pp.  488—625,  Joannii 
Sareaberienaia,  qui  foit  Camotenaia  episcopus,  epistols  cvi. 

Jobannia  Sareaberienaia  Entbeticoa,  de  Dogmate  Pbilotopborum,  nunc 
primum  editoa  et  commentariia  instmctua  a  Chriatiano  Petersen.  Ham- 
borgi,  1843.  8to. 

Tramlation. 

A  Frencb  translation  of  tbe  Polycraticns,  by  Meserai,  under  tbe  title,  Va. 
nit^  de  la  Cour,  par  Jean  de  Sarisb^ry,  is  said  to  bave  been  printed  at 
Pyuria  in  1640,  4 to.  but  no  copy  appears  now  to  be  known  to  exist. 


ADAM  DU  PETIT  PONT. 

This  celebrated  teacher  in  the  university  of  Paris  was 
an  Englishman  by  birth^  as  we  learn  from  the  writings  of 
his  friend,  John  of  Salisbury.  He  studied  at  I'aris  under 
Matthew  of  Angers  and  Peter  Lombard,  and  he  after- 
wards opened  a  school  near  the  Petit  Pont,  from  which 
he  took  his  name.  He  taught  chiefly  grammar  and  logic, 
and  was  so  warm  an  advocate  of  the  method  of  Aristotle 
that  he  was  sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of  Adam 
the  Peripatetic.  John  of  Salisbury  accuses  him  of  having 
introduced  a  refined  subtilty  of  reasoning  which  degene- 
rated into  a  system  of  quibbling.  Adam  was  subsequently 
made  a  canon  of  Ndtre  Dame,  after  which  he  taught  only 
theology.  We  know  few  dates  or  facts  in  the  life  of  this 
eminent  scholar ;  but  he  was  at  the  council  of  Paris  under 
pope  Eugene  III.  in  1147,  when  the  opinions  of  Gilbert 
de  la  Porr^e  were  condemned;  and  he  went  to  the  Lateran 
council  in  1179  to  defend  his  old  teacher,  Peter  Lombard. 
Previous  to  this  latter  date  he  had  settled  in  England, 
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and  in  1 176  he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Asaph's.     He  died 
in  1180. 

No  fragment  of  the  writings  of  Adam  da  Petit  Pont  is 
preserved.  John  of  Salisbury  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  mentions  his  book  entitled  4rs  DU- 
serendiy  which  he  says  was  written  in  a  confused  and  in- 
tricate style.  Pits  and  Bale  ascribe  to  him  four  books  of 
commentaries  on  Peter  Lombard,  and  some  other  works, 
which  are,  perhaps,  mere  suppositions  of  those  inaccurate 
bibliographers.* 


GIRARD  LA  PUCELLE. 

OiRARD  LA  PucELLE  (in  Latin  Girardus  PueUa)  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  professors  of  the  university  of 
Paris  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century .t  Roger  of 
Croyland,  one  of  the  earlier  writers  of  the  life  of  Thomas 
Becket,  states  that  he  was  an  Englishman ;{  ^^^  ^'^  ^^ 
pears  to  have  entered  the  church  at  an  early  age.  He  is 
said  to  have  taught  at  Paris,  with  occasional  and  long  in- 
terruptions, from  1160  to  1177>  and  he  enjoyed  the  espe- 
cial esteem  of  the  French  king,  which  however  he  lost  by 
suddenly  quitting  Paris  to  establish  himself  at  Cologne, 
then  the  seat  of  a  schism  in  the  church  raised  by  the 
archbishop,  Rainold.  The  church  was  much  scandalised 
by  the  public  secession  of  an  ecclesiastic  of  so  much 

*  Compare  on  this  writeri  John  of  Salisbury,  Metalof.  lib.  ii.  •«  10, 
lib.  iii.  c.  3,  and  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  and  the  Entheticus,  p.  S,  3,  with  Prof.  Peter- 
sen's notes,  with  the  article  in  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  torn.  xir.  p.  189. 

t  We  know  his  personal  history  ohiefly  from  some  letters  in  the  eolleetioii 
of  those  of  Thomas  Becket.  See  the  article  in  the  Hist.  Ldt.  de  Fr.  torn. 
ziT.  p.  301. 

t  Rpg«r.  Croiland,  in  Quadrilog.  cited  by  Tanner. 
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celebrity  as  Oirard,  and^  although  he  declared  that  he  had 
not  joined  the  party  of  the  schismatics^  every  effort  was 
made  to  withdraw  him  from  intercourse  with  them.  He 
at  lengthy  partly  by  the  intervention  of  Becket,  obtained 
permission  to  settle  in  England ;  but  his  stay  there  was 
short,  for  he  almost  immediately  returned  to  Cologne, 
and  accepted  a  benefice  from  the  schismatic  archbishop. 
For  this  act,  which  amounted  to  an  avowal  of  his  appro- 
bation of  the  schismatics,  Girard  was  excommunicated  by 
the  pope ;  yet  Becket  and  his  other  friends  again  inter* 
fered,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  public  decla** 
ration  that  he  condemned  the  schism,  and  to  resign  all 
the  benefices  he  had  received  at  Cologne,  on  condition  of 
being  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
and  being  permitted  to  return  to  his  school  at  Paris.  He 
appears  to  have  quickly  regained  the  favour  of  the  pope 
(Alexander  III.)  who  in  1176  granted  in  his  favour  a  bull 
which  gave  ecclesiastical  professors  in  the  schools  the 
privilege  of  non-residence  on  their  church  benefices,  and 
a  letter  of  the  same  pontiff,  dated  the  15th  of  March,  1178, 
confirms  to  him  the  benefices  which  he  had  previously 
received  of  the  schismatics  of  Cologne.  In  11779  at  the 
invitation  of  Richard  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  came 
again  to  England,  and  remained  attached  to  that  prelate's 
household  until  1182  or  1183,  when  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Coventry,  or,  as  the  see  was  then  sometimes  called, 
Chester,  the  two  sees  being  then  joined  in  one.  He  died 
at  Coventry  on  the  13th  of  January,  1184,  and  was  buried 
in  his  cathedral. 

All  the  early  historians  who  mention  Girard  la  Pucelle 
agree  in  extolling  his  great  learning  and  eloquence,  and 
Roger  of  Croyland  distinctly  speaks  of  his  writings  i  yet 
we  have  now  no  other  trace  of  their  existence,  and  if  the 
writer  of  the  notice  of  Girard  in  the  Histoire  Litteraire 
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lie  Fimnce  be  correct  in  ascribing  to  him  the  IdSrd  letter 
of  the  «Election  of  eplstks  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
(published  under  the  name  of  John  of  Salisbury),  it  is  the 
onlj  docnmcnt  extant  wfaidi  came  firom  his  pen. 


BARTHOLOMEW  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

Babtholomew  of  Exbtbb  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  theologians  ofthe  reign  of  Henry  II.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  natire  of  Brittany,*  and  he  probably  studied 
at  Paris.  We  hear  of  him  first  as  archdeacon  of  Elxeter, 
of  which  see  he  was  chosen  bishop  in  1160.  The  king 
seems  to  hare  been  opposed  to  his  nomination,  until  ap- 
peased by  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  We  learn 
firom  the  writers  of  the  time  that  Bartholomew  was  remark- 
able for  his  great  piety.  He  was  the  prelate  in  whom 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  John  of  Salisbury  placed 
their  entire  confidence,  and  to  whom  during  their  exile 
they  sent  all  their  instructions ;  yet  he  appears  to  have 
acted  with  so  much  prudence  that  he  never  compromised 
himself  with  the  court,  and,  after  Beckefs  death,  the 
king  employed  him  as  his  chief  adviser  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  His  death  is  stated  by  Roger  Hovedenf  to 
have  occurred  in  1184;  by  the  Winchester  annalist  i^  it 
is  plac^  in  1 186  j  and  Walter  Mapes  in  his  work  de  Ntiffis 
Curialium,  written  apparently  at  the  end  of  the  year  1187, 
speaksof  him  as  still  alive  and  occupied  in  literary  pursuits, 
although  advanced  in  years.§ 

*  See  Jo.  Salieb.  Epist.  169. 
t  Roger  HoredeD,  Annul,  p.  623. 
t  AiinaL  Winton.  ap.  Wharton,  Ang.  Sac.  toI.  i.  p.  30S. 
§  Bartholomsns  Exoniensis  episoopos,  tut  lenez  et  facnndosi  hoc  tenio 
pore  Kiibit.  W»  Bfap.  de  Nog.  Corial.  Dist.  L  c.  19. 
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Giraldus  Cambrensis  speaks  of  Bartholomew  of  Exeter 
as  one  of  the  great  luminaries  of  his  country  ;*  yet  his 
writings^  most  of  which  appear  to  be  lost,  were  of  no  great 
importance.  The  work  by  which  his  name  is  best  known 
is  a  penitential^  compiled^  it  may  be  supposed,  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  his  own  diocese.  Several  copies  of  this  work 
are  preserved  j  t  it  consists  entirely  of  extracts  from  pre- 
vious works  of  the  same  description,  and  from  the  canons 
and  constitutions  of  the  church.  His  Dialogue  against 
the  Jews,  which  was  dedicated  to  his  friend  Baldwin 
bishop  of  Worcester,  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Four  letters  of  Baldwin  bishop  of 
Exeter  are  found  among  the  Epistles  of  John  of  Salis- 
bury. :t  Leland  ascribes  to  him  a  treatise  De  Pradestina" 
Hone  et  Libera  Arbitrio,'  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that 
mentioned  by  Tanner  under  the  title  De  Fatalitate  et  Fata 
as  being  dedicated  to  Baldwin  bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
which  appears  to  be  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  Bale  and  Pits  give  the  titles  of 
other  works,  some  of  which  are  certainly  not  by  this 
Bartholomew.  The  chief  of  these  are  a  book  of  sermons 
said  to  have  commenced  with  the  words,  Tollite  jugum 
meum  wper  vos^  and  a  discourse  on  the  death  of  Thomas 
Becket,  beginning  with  the  words.  Secundum  multitudinem 
dolorum. 


*  Girald.  Cambren.  ap.  Wharton.  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  li.  p.  425. 

t  There  it  one  in  the  BritUh  Museum,  MS.  Cotton.  Faustina  A.  viii. 

:  Epp.  S91,  395,  297,  298. 
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JOHN  DE  HAUTEVILLE. 

John  db  H Auti&villb  was  one  of  the  mo9t  remarkable 
Latin  poets  of  the  twelfth  century ;  yet  we  know  lo  UttWi 
of  bis  personal  history  that  even  his  name  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  doubts.  The  old  bibliographers  call  him 
Hanwill,  Annoevillanus,  and  Hantvillensis ;  and  the  writers 
of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France  giyeliim  the  name  of 
HantviUc;  and  suppose  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  hamlet 
of  Anville^  near  Evreux.  There  can  be  no  doubt  how- 
ever from  the  authority  of  the  manuscripts  that  the  name 
should  be  Hauville  or  Hauteville.  One  of  the  manu* 
scripts  in  the  British  Museum  calls  him  Johannes  de  Air 
villa  ;*  another  calls  him  Johannes  de  HawiUa  ;t  and  a 
third  says  he  was  of  ^^  Auville  beside  Rouen.'' t  The 
name  John  de  Eigham^  which  has  also  been  given  to  this 
writer^  originated  in  an  error  of  some  person  who  mistook 
the  name  of  a  possessor  of  the  manuscript  in  which  the 
poem  of  John  de  Hauteville  is  contained^  for  that  of  the 
author.§  This  poem  is  a  singular  satire  on  the  man» 
ners  of  the  age^  and  is  dedicated  to  Walter  de  Co^Ltaneee, 
who  is  described  as  then  exchanging  the  bishoprio  of 
Lincoln  for  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen,  a  circumstance 
which  fixes  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  poem  to 

*  MS.  Harl.  No.  4066,  Incipit  Axchitrenius  raagiftri  JoliuiBis  de  AlTfOa. 

f  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  B.  xiii.  Magister  Johannes  de  HaTvilla  compo- 
Biiit  istnm  libnim  de  peregrino  Johannis,  et  eundem  librum  nominaTit  Ar- 
chitrenium. 

p  MS.  Reg.  15.  C.  V.  Istnm  libnun  fecit  Johannes  de  AuniUa  juxta  Ro- 
themagum  existente  ducata  Normanniie  sub  rege  Anglico. 

§  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  B.  ziii.  Liber  fratris  Johannis  de  Eighom  (or, 
Erghom)  in  quo  subscripta  continentor.  A  list  of  the  contents  of  the 
Tolnme  follows. 
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the  year  1184.  Seyeral  allusions  in  the  poem  would  lead 
us  to  believe  Uiat  its  author  had  passed  a  part  of  his  life 
in  England :  but  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  for  the 
assertions  of  former  biographers  that  John  de  Hauteville 
was  educated  in  this  island,  or  that  he  was  a  monk  of  St. 
Alban's. 

The  only  poem  known  to  have  been  written  by  John 
de  Hauteville  bears  for  title  the  name  of  its  hero,  Arehi- 
trenius,  a  personage  who  is  introduced  lamenting  perpe- 
tually over  the  miseries  and  vices  of  mankind.  The 
Latinity  and  versification  are  often  respectable,  and  some- 
times approach  to  purity  and  elegance  i  but  its  author 
fijls  into  the  common  vice  of  the  medieval  poets,  of  dwel- 
ling so  long  on  his  images  and  descriptions  that  they  become 
extremely  tedious.  In  the  greater  number  of  manuscripts, 
the  poem  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  prologue  or  argument  in 
prose,  stating  the  plan  of  the  work.  The  poem  itself, 
which  commenees  with  these  lines, — 

VeUficatur  Athos,  dubio  mare  ponte  ligatar, 
Renras  arat  collesy  pedibua  sabBternitor  unda, 

opens  with  Jiome  general  observations  on  the  vice  of  sloth, 
and  on  others  which  arise  out  of  it,  from  which  the  writer 
suddenly  turns  to  address  Walter  de  Coiitances,  to  whom 
the  book  is  dedicated — 

O  ciqiu  studio,  q«e  remige,  navigat  testa 

Mandanoqae  mari  tamidis  exempta  procelUs 

Lincoiiise  sedes,  o  quern  non  pneterit  seqtd 

Calculus,  o  eujua  momm  redolentia  coelum 

Spondet,  et  eute  aequit  yirtus  altissima  major, 

Indiyisa  miaor,  oiqua  se  nomen  et  astris 

Inserit,  et  famsB  lituo  dronmsonat  orbem. 

O  quern  Rotomagi  sedes  Tiduata  maritum 

Sperat  et  aspirat,  solidisque  amplexibus  ardet 

Astrinzisse  Tirum,  fragrantis  odoribus  utl 

Morum  deUciis,  Tirtutis  aromate,  sponsi 

Pectore,  quod  Fh«bua  redolet,  quod  Neftort  piogely  9tei 
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When  the  poet  has  concluded  his  eulogy  of  the  new 
archbishop^  Architrenius  is  first  introduced^  as  a  youth 
just  arrived  at  years  of  maturity ;  he  passes  in  review  the 
various  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  laments  that  so  little 
of  it  has  been  devoted  to  virtue.    He  breaks  into  loud 
complaints  against  Nature^  who  has  made  him  weak  and 
liable  to  temptations^  and  he  determines  to  set  out  on 
foot  in  search  of  her^  and  beg  her  assistance  to  enable  him 
to  contend  with  them.     On  his  way  he  first  arrives  at  the 
palace  of  Venus^  where  he  finds  the  goddess  surrounded 
with  young  damsels,  whose  hearts  she  inflames.    The  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  companions  of  Venus,  who  ex- 
celled in   beauty  all  the  rest,  occupies  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  book  and  the   earlier  portion  of  the  second^ 
each  particular  member   or  part  of   the  body  forming 
the  subject  of  a   separate  chapter.    The   description  of 
Cupid  and  of  his  dress,  which  follows,  is  alike  long  and 
tedious.     Architrenius,   pursuing  his  pilgrimage,  arrives 
at  the  abode  of  gluttony,  and  the  poet  indulges  in  severe 
satire  on  the  prevalence  of  this  vice  in  his  days.    The 
questions  which  chiefly  attracted  the  attention  of  gour- 
mands, and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  were  discussed^ 
are  told  in  some  elegant  lines  : 

Inter  ventricolas  venatur  qusstio,  place 
Quii  colitar  meliore  lacos,  quis  fertilis  aer 
Alitibos,  quae  terra  feraa  producat  ednlea  ; 
QuoB  aaaare  ciboa,  quoa  elixare,  palati 
Luxnriea  diacincta  Yelit,  quse  fercula  moUi 
Jure  natenty  quae  aicca  gule  trudantur  averno ; 
Qua  joria  jactura  meri  redimator  in  unda, 
Quot  capiat  factora  modoa,  quo  fcedere  nodet 
Appoaitoa  miztnra  ciboa,  quo  frixa  paratu 
Exacuant  guatua,  que  corpora  cura  nepotum 
Dictet  aromatico  pania  mandare  aupulchro, 
Quae  novitaa  adjecta  cibia  epulonia  acutum 
Commendet  ttudlum ;  nam  quacTia  prima  voiuptaa 
Delitiaa  noyitate  capit ;  nam  gratia  rebus 
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Prompta  noris»  preciumque  yenit,  pnecepsque  bonorum 
Gloria,  temporiboB  recipit  fragmenta  favoris. 
Qoidqne  dapes  varie  prosnnty  possintne  cadentem 
Erezisie  famem,  nam  proDa  paratibas  iisdem 
Occurrit  facies,  recipit  fomenta  cibonim 
Altemata  famea,  diversaque  fercola  guatns 
Inyitant,  similesqne  creant  fastidia  meDSie. 

The  wines  are  a  subject  of  no  less  anxious  discussion  than 
the  meatS;  and  were  the  cause  of  still  greater  excesses^  in 
which  the  natives  of  our  island  are  more  especially  accused 
of  indulging.  The  following  lines  describe  an  English 
drinking  party  in  the  twelfth  century : — 

Consedere  duces»  et  Bacchi  stante  corona 
Sai*g;it  ad  os  paterae  dominus  septemplicia  Ajax 
Angliensi  et  calice  similia  contendit  Ulixes. 
Hcc  ibi  fandnntur  Baccho  prseconiay  tales 
Multiplicat  plaosna  plebes  devota  refertis 
Incnbniste  ciphis,  erroris  prodiga,  mente 
Sanda  langnenti,  rationis  dedita  sacrum 
Extinxisse  jubar,  rapido  submersa  Lyeo. 
Ergo  vacante  cipho  distincto  gutture  uuesheil 
Ingeminant,  uueaheil.    Labor  est  plus  perdere  vlni 
Quam  sitis,  exhaurire  merum  studiosius  ardent 
Quam  exhaurire  sitim  ;  commendativa  Lyei 
Est  sitis,  et  candens  calices  iterare  palatum 
Imperiosa  jubet,  ad  Bacchi  munera  dextras 
Blandius  invitat ;  pluris  sunt  pocula,  pluris 
Ariditate  sitis,  Bacchusque  ad  vota  perustae 
Candentisque  guise  recipit  crementa  fayoris. 

The  author  turns  from  the  picture  of  gluttony  to  the  praise 
of  sobriety^  and  describes  the  frugal  table  of  Philemon  and 
Baucis.  Architrenius  meanwhile  pursues  his  way^  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  book  he  arrives  at  Paris,  which  was 
then,  by  the  celebrity  of  its  university,  looked  upon  as 
the  centre  of  learning  in  Europe.  The  third  book  is  al- 
most entirely  occupied  with  the  miseries  and  sufferings  of 
the  scholars,  and  affords  an  interesting  picture  of  scho- 
lastic life  at  this  early  period.  The  poet  describes  the 
poverty  and  personal  appearance  of  the  students : — 
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Non  ooloisse  comam  studio  ddectat  arantis 
PectinU,  erra&tique  Viam  mofaBtraase  capiUo ; 
Languenti  stotnacho  nitidi  non  aentit  egeatas 
Coitus  deliciasy  dissuada  libidinia  o^t 
Pectinis  arte  coli,  formsB  contenta  Tennsto 
Quam  natura  dedit ;  major  depellere  pugnat 
Sollicitudo  famem,  gra^iorem  gehtia  erynniiB) 
Qun  Thetim  ore  bibens  animo  bibit  ebria  Phoebum. 

He  dwells  on  the  meanness  of  their  dress,  on  their  bad 
lodgings,  spare  nourishment,  and  hard  beds,  on  the  base- 
ness of  those  who  served  them,  the  excessive  labour  re- 
quired to  become  master  of  the  seven  arts  j  he  pictures 
them,  after  having  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  study, 
roused  from  their  sleep  before  daylight  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures of  the  masters,  treated  there  with  continual  rude- 
ness, and  finally,  after  having  surmounted  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  their  path,  obliged  to  see  the  rewards  and  honours 
for  which  they  were  striving  distributed  with  unjust  par- 
tiality on  those  who  have  least  deserved  them — 

Pramia  quae  Davus  recipit  meniisset  Homems. 

The  labours  and  toils  of  the  schools  end  in  pride  and 
vanity,  by  which  the  philosophers  of  the  twelfth  century 
too  often  made  themselves  remarkable;  while  the  rich  and 
great  squandered  their  wealth  on  base  jogeldurs  and  min- 
strels, instead  of  applying  it  to  the  encouragement  of  true 
learning  and  merit.  Architrenius  turns  from  this  scene, 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  arrives  at  the 
moimt  of  ambition,  which  is  covered  with  beautiful  gar- 
dens and  flowers,  and  watered  by  a  limpid  stream  which 
runs  from  the  top  over  shining  pebbles  of  gold  and  silver. 
At  the  summit  he  beheld  a  vast  and  stately  palace.  The 
poet  now  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  evils  which  spring  from 
ambition,  and  gives  a  long  and  interesting  description  of 
the  manners  and  corruptions  of  the  court.  Not  far  from 
the  mountain  of  ambition  he  fo\md  the  hill  of  presump* 
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tion  {cf9lUi  prMwhptionis)  which  is  described  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Che  fifth  book.  Its  inhabitants  Were  chiefly 
ecclesiastics^  doctors  or  masters,  and  monks,  and  he  is  led 
to  a  bitter  satire  on  the  manners  of  th^  clergy.  The  scho- 
lastic professors  Were  more  often  presumptuous  than 
leahibdi— 

Hie  Tnlgas  catfaedns  npta  ddtate  magistri 
Indlit,  et  yacna  de  majeitate  tamorem 
Coneipit,  Itnpaliis  M  meato  et  mente  Tirentii 
Cradna  adhuc  sncco  jnrenem  soUdosque  Tuilea 
PnBTenienB  cnlmos,  nee  matnrata  senectae 
(rtteipiti  laoro  noh  elpectaaae  Teretnr. 
Hoi  eg6  prtetereo  tactoa  rine  nomine^  voiqae 
Fnaterit  ignotua  inaaxua  nota  magiater. 
b  rabiea  aediaae  Rabi,  dnlciqae  Mineim 
IntoniiiBae  tuba,  nondmn  patientibuB  annia. 
Hie  in  pbiloaopboa  ansa  eat  aaerire  flagello 
Moitia  alamna  famea,  animoque  potentia  Phoebi 
Fignora  panperiea  curanun  umberat  Hydra. 

In  his  seal  against  this  vice  the  poet  complains  of  the 
presumption  of  old  age,  which  had  dared  to  whiten  the 
locks  of  good  king  Henry. 

fiic  ubi  delegit  sammam  pnesnmptio  tedem, 
Itlt^rpit  featiba  comia,  eriapatque  aenecta 
Henrici  fadem,  quern  flara  Britannia  regem 
Jactat,  eoqne  dace  titolia  Normannia  ridet, 
fet  belli  et  pacis,  totumqne  snpermeat  orbem, 
Indole  qnam  bdli  nunqnam  fregere  tomnltoa, 
Dedididtqae  Tirom  gladio  matnra  juTcntua, 
Hia  remare  genia  etemam  debuit  aeyi. 

Architrenius,  ever  lamenting  and  weeping  over  the  vani- 
ties of  the  world,  turns  away  from  the  prospect,  and  beholds 
a  hideous  monster,  whose  head  extends  to  the  skies.  This 
was  cupidity,  a  vice  on  which  the  poet  proceeds  to  mo- 
raUse,  attacking  more  especially  the  avarice  and  greediness 
of  the  prelates  of  his  days.  The  wanderer  is  interrupted 
in  his  reflections  by  the  noise  of  a  terrible  combat  be-* 
tween  the  prodigals  and  the  imsers  {inter  largos  et  avaros) ; 
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and  he  here  enters  into  details  taken  from  the  fabulous 
British  History  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  or  from  popular 
romances.  In  the  sixth  book  he  is  suddenly  carried  to 
distant  Thule,  where  he  finds  the  ancient  Grecian  philo- 
losophers;  who  are  introduced  declaiming  against  the  vices 
of  mankind;  and  their  declamations  continue  through  the 
seventh  and  part  of  the  eighth  books.  Architrenius 
listens,  and  continues  his  lamentations,  until  suddenly 
lifting  up  his  eyes  he  beholds  before  him  a  beautiful 
woman,  in  the  midst  of  a  flowery  plain,  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous attendants.  Learning  that  this  lady  was  Nature, 
he  throws  himself  at  her  feet :  but  before  listening  to  his 
prayer  she  delivers  a  long  discourse  on  natural  philosophy^ 
which  is  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth,  or  last, 
book.  Architrenius  then  tells  his  griefs  and  misfortunes, 
and  relates  what  he  has  seen  in  his  wanderings.  Dame 
Nature  takes  pity  on  his  sufferings,  consoles  him  by  giving 
him  a  beautiful  wife  named  Moderation,  and  ends  with  a 
chapter  of  good  counsel  on  his  conjugal  duties. 

This  poem  appears,  by  the  numerous  manuscripts  still 
extant,  to  have  been  extremely  popular  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centimes.  It  was  made  the 
subject  of  learned  commentaries.  But  we  have  no 
traces'  of  anv  other  work  bv  the  same  author.  There  is 
no  reason  for  attributing  to  John  de  Hauteville  the  me- 
trical treatise  De  Epistolarum  Compositione  which  follows 
the  Architrenius  in  a  manuscript  at  Oxford  ;♦  and  the  old 
bibliographers  seem  to  have  had  no  authority  for  ascribing 
to  him  the  poem  De  Rebus  Occultis,  or  the  ^^Epigrammataj 
epistolas^  etpoemata/^  mentioned  by  Bale. 

Edition, 

An  edition  of  the  Architrenius  was  printed  by  Jodocns  BadioB  Assenting,  in 
small  4to.  Paris»  1517»  but  is  so  extremely  rare  that  we  hare  not  been 
able  to  obtain  sight  of  a  copy. 

•  MS.  Digby,  No.  64. 
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JOCELIN  OP  FURNESS. 

JocELiN,  distinguished  as  a  writer  of  biographies^  chiefly 
of  saints^  was  a  monk  of  Fumess  abbey  in  Lancashire. 
Tanner  seems  to  think  that  he  was  a  Welchman.  It  ap- 
pears fipom  the  prologue  to  his  life  of  St.  Patrick,  which 
he  compiled  at  the  request  of  Thomas  archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  Malachias  (another  Irish  prelate)  and  John 
de  Curcy  the  conqueror  of  Ulster,  that  he  flourished 
about  the  year  1 185.  This  life  is  a  mere  compilation  from 
the  vulgar  legends  relating  to  the  saint  which  were  then 
current  in  Ireland,  and  has  no  historical  value,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  example : 

De  tripUei  pettUentia  de  Hibemiaper  aancium  Patrieium  ^ffugaia. 

Sanctiwimui  Patricias  pestilentise  triplici  eliminandse  summam  operam 
ct  diligentiain  adhibnit,  et  turn  salutari  doctriDa,  turn  ferventissim»  ora- 
tionU  obtentn,  Hiberniam  hojus  grassantis  veneni  exsortem  ezhibuit.  :  Ipse 
oamque  pastor  pnestantissimns  mana  Domini  Jesu  bacalnm  bajnlavit,  ejus- 
que  eleratione  comminatoria  omnia  venenata  animantia,  angelico  suflfultus 
saffragio,  ex  oniversis  Hibemise  partibos  in  unmn  congregavit.  Deinde 
omnia  usque  ad  editissimum  insule  promontorium  in  fugam  compulit,  quod 
scilicet  Cruaehan-ailge  dicebatur  tunc,  nunc  vero  Crtiach-phadruiff  dicitur, 
ibique  totam  turbam  pestiferam  de  prserupta  montis  crepidine»  in  virtute 
pneceptiy  praecipiti  lapsu  oceano  absorbendam  depnlit.  O  signum  insigne  1 
O  miraculum  magnificum,  a  mundi  exordio  inexpertum,  nunc  tribubus, 
populis,  et  Unguis  compertum,  cunctis  fere  nationibus  notorium,  specialiter 
Hibernise  incolis  pernecessarium !  Huic  tarn  miraculoso  tamque  perutili 
spectaculo  numerosns  populus  intererat,  quorum  pars  plurima  ad  signs 
videnda,  qusedam  ad  verba  vitse  percipienda  undique  confluxerat.  Convertit 
deinde  faciem  suam  versus  Manniam  et  cseteras  insulas»  quas  fide  Christi  et 
sacramentis  imbuit,  et  benedixit,  ac  precum  suarum  obtentu  reptilium 
venenatomm  omnes  illas  tantum  expertes  fecit  et  reddidit. 

Jocelin  was  also  the  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Kentigem, 
first  bishop  of  Glasgow,  which  is  dedicated  to  Jocelin, 
bishop  of  the  same  see  from  1174  to  1199,  and  is  preserved 
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in  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton. 
Vitellius,  C.  viii.) ;  of  a  life  of  St.  Helen,  an  abridgment  of 
which  is  cited  by  Tanner  as  being  found  in  a  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  of  a  life  of  David  king  of 
Scotland,  extracts  from  which  will  be  found  in  the  sixth 
book  of  Fordun^s  Scotichronicon.  As  it  is  recorded  that 
bishop  Jocelin  amplified  his  see,  and  enlarged  and  adorned 
his  church  of  St  Kentigem,  in  1181,  we  may  conjecture 
that  the  Life  of  St.  Kentigem  was  composed  on  that  occa- 
sion.* Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  mentions  a  history 
of  the  bishops  of  the  Britons  fDe  Britonum  episcqpisj  by 
Jocelin  of  Fumess.t 

Edition. 
Florilefi^uin  Insobe  sanctoram,  sen  Vitc  et  Acta  Sanctonim  Hibemue   .  .  . 
Omnia  .  .  .  collegit,  et  publicabat  Thomas  Messinghamiis.     Farinis, 
1624,  fol.  pp.  1 — 85,  Jocelini  monachi  de  Forneaio  Vita  Sancti  Flitricii. 


BENOIT  DE  SAINTE-MAUR. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  this  trouv^re 
was  a  native  of  the  little  town  of  Sainte-Maur  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tours,  and  that  he  was  a  monk  or  clerk  of  the 
monastery  of  Marmoutier  in  that  place.J  We  know  nothing 
more  of  his  personal  history  than  that  he  was  patronised 
by  Henry  IL  by  whose  direction  he  composed  his  metrical 
history  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  a  circumstance  which 

*  JoceUnns  episcopal  sedem  episcopalem  dilatavit,  et  sancti  Kentegemi 
ecclesiam  gloriose  magiiifica?it.     Chronica  de  Mailros,  ed.  SteTcnson,  p.  91. 

t  Stowe»s  London,  p.  177  (Ed.  1842). 

X  This  information  is  deduced  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of  a  fine  MS. 
of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Dakes  of  Normandy  having  been  recently  discovered 
at  Tours,  which  had  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Marmoutier.  See  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  third  volume  of  M.  Michel's  edition  of  Benoit. 
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excited  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  poet,  Wace.*  As  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  younger  than  the  author  of  the  Roman 
de  Rou,  we  may  suppose  that  Benoit  de  Sainte-Maur 
flourished  about  the  year  1180. 

The  earliest  of  Benoit's  two  great  poems  was,  probably, 
his  metrical  romance  of  the  History  of  Troy,  a  subject  of 
great  interest  in  the  middle  ages,  because  most  of  the 
western  nations  pretended  to  trace  their  origin  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  Trojans.  The  poem  of  Benoit  is  chiefly 
a  paraphrase  of  the  suppositious  history  of  the  Phrygian 
Dares,  with  some  additions  from  the  similar  work  pub- 
lished  under  the  name  of  Dictys ;  but  the  Anglo-Norman 
trouvlre,  faithful  to  the  taste  of  his  age,  has  turned  the 
Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes  into  medieval  knights  and 
barons.  At  the  commencement  of  his  poem  Benoit  quotes 
the  authority  of  Salomon,  that  men  ought  not  to  conceal 
their  knowledge  from  the  world,  as  an  excuse  for  his  un- 
dertaking to  translate  this  history  firom  the  Latin,  in  which 
it  was  hidden  from  the  \mleamed.  He  then  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  original  authorities,  founded  on  the  preface 
to  the  pseudo-Dares.  Homer,  he  says,  was  a  marvel- 
lously learned  clerk,  but  he  lived  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  the  events  he  describes,  and  his  want  of  veracity 
is  sufficiently  evident.  The  people  of  Athens  fell  into  a 
great  **  contention*'  regarding  him,  and  would  have  con- 
demned his  book  because  he  made  the  gods  fight  with 
mortals;  but  Homer  had  so  much  personal  influence, 
that  his  book  was  finally  received  as  authority,  t 

Omen,  qui  clen  fu  menriUouSf 
£t  Biget  et  etdantrous, 

*  See  before»  p.  S07»  of  the  pretent  Tolome. 

f  There  is  «  complete  MS.  of  the  Roman  de  Troye  in  the  Harleian 
Collection,  No.  4483,  from  which  our  extracts  are  taken.  Long  extracts 
from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  are  printed  by  Keller, 
in  hli  RomTart,  p.  86. 
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Escrit  de  la  destniction, 
Del  grant  siege,  de  PoqaoUon^ 
Par  coi  Troie  fu  deserts, 
C*0Dqiie8  puis  ne  fa  habits ; 
Mais  ne  dit  pas  sea  liyres  voir. 
Quer  bien  savons  de  fit  ponr  yoir 
Qu*il  ne  fa  pais  de  cent  ana  nez, 
Qe  li  grans  os  fa  assamblez ; 
N'est  merveille  s'il  i  failli, 
Car  ains  verity  n*en  oi. 
Qaant  il  en  ot  son  livre  fait, 
£t  i  Athenes  I'ot  retrait, 
Si  ot  estrange  contenson  ; 
Dampner  le  Torrent  par  raison, 
Pour  ce  qu*ot  fait  les  damrediex 
Combatre  o  les  hommes  mortex. 
Tenu  li  fu  k  desuerie, 
Et  ^  merveille  et  k  folie, 
Que  les  dieus  o  hommes  humains 
Faisoit  combatre  as  Troyens. 
Et  quant  son  livre  reciterent, 
Pour  itant  si  le  refoserent. 
Mais  tant  fu  Omers  de  grant  pris, 
Que  tant  fist  puis,  si  com  je  lis. 
Que  les  livres  fu  receus, 
Et  en  auctoriteit  tenus. 

Benoit  goes  on  to  inform  us  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  lived  Sallust^  a  very  rich  and  learned  man,  who 
had  a  nephew  named  Cornelius.  Cornelius  was  sent  to 
study  at  Athens ;  and  there,  seeking  for  books  of  "  gram- 
mar'^ in  a  cupboard,  he  found  a  copy  of  the  original  work 
written  in  Greek  by  Dares. 

.1.  jour  queroit  en  un  aumaire 
Pour  traire  livres  de  gramaire, 
Tant  i  a  quia  et  triboul^, 
Qu'entre  les  autres  a  trouv^ 
L*estoire  que  Daires  ot  escrite, 
En  Grace  langue  faite  et  dite. 
Cis  Daires  dont  tus  9i  oez 
Fu  k  Troies  nourris  et  nez. 

Dares,  he  states,  had  been  present  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  all  he  related.     His  book 
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had  long  been  forgotten^  when  it  was  discovered  by  Cor- 
nelius, who  lost  no  time  in  translating  it  into  Latin. 
Benoit  de  Sainte-Maur  translated  it  from  Cornelius's 
Latin  version  into  French. 

Ceste  hystoire  n'est  pas  us^e, 
Ne  en  gaires  de  lieos  troT^e ; 
Jk  retraite  ne  fust  encore, 
Mais  Beneois  de  Sainte  More 
L'a  commende  et  faite  et  dite, 
Et  k  sea  mains  Ta  toute  escritOi 
Ifi  taillie,  i^i  ouvr^, 
19!  escrite»  19!  pos^, 
Et  plus  ne  mains  n'i  a  meatier ; 
Ci  wet  Pestoire  conunencier. 

The  Romance  of  Troy  contains  nearly  thirty  thousand 
lines.  It  is  a  heavy  and  dull  poem,  and  possesses  httle 
interest  at  the  present  day ;  althougli  it  abounds  in  those 
repeated  descriptions  of  warfare  which  constituted  the 
great  beauty  of  such  productions  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Almost  the  only  passage  approaching  to  any  degree  of 
poetical  elegance  is  the  description  of  Spring,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  departure  of  the  Argonauts  for  the  conquest 
of  the  golden  fleece,  which  has  been  quoted  by  M.  de  la 
Rue — 

Quant  Tint  el  tens  qu'ivers  derive. 
Que  I'erbe  vers  point  en  la  rive ; 
Lorsque  florissent  li  ramel ; 
£  dulcement  chantent  oisel. 
Merle,  mauvis,  e  loriol, 
£  estomel  e  rossignol. 
La  blanche  flor  pent  en  Tespine, 
£  reverdoie  la  gaudine, 
duant  li  tens  est  dulz  et  souez, 
Lor  sortirent  del  port  les  nez. 

The  Romance  of  Troy  was  so  much  admired  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  that  its  author  was  requested  by 
Henry  IL  to  undertake  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the  dukes 
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of  Normandy,  which  also  has  been  preserved.*  That 
Benoit  received  many  benefits  fix)m  this  monarch  is  evi- 
dent from  the  eagerness  with  which  he  seizes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  his  praise  into  his  work ;  he  speaks 
of  him  as 

le  bon  rei  Henri  Mcnnd, 

Flora  det  princes  de  tot  le  mnnd, 
Ki  Dux  rant  dignes  de  memoirei 
E  ki  Dem  dont  force  e  rictoire, 
Longe  Tie,  prosperity, 
Senz  aisse  e  sens  vreniU  I 
Saintisme  e  bone  seit  sa  fins  1 

And  in  another  place  he  thus  expresses  the  hope  that 
his  writing  may  be  agreeable  to  the  king — 

Or  dunge  Dens  par  sa  dugor 
Qu'al  plaisir  seit  de  mon  seignor, 
Del  bon  rei  Henri  fiz  Mahent, 
Que  si  benigne  cum  U  sent 
Seit  al  oir  e  al  entendre  ! 
N'est  pas  de  mes  poura  la  mendre 
Que  de  mesdire  e  de  mesfaire 
Chose  qui  ne  li  deie  plaire. 

The  metrical  chronicle  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy  by 
Benoit;  which  extends  to  thirty  thousand  lines^  begins 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  cosmographical  doctrines  of  the 
age^  which  leads  to  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Nor- 
mans and  their  first  piratical  voyages,  and  the  history  is 
continued  to  the  death  of  Henry  I,  The  larger  portion 
is  a  mere  paraphrase  of  the  Latin  histories  by  Dudo  of 
St.  Quentins  and  William  of  Jumi^ges^  with  some  slight 
additions  of  matter  not  found  in  those  authorities ;  but  it 

*  The  MS.  firom  which  the  text  of  Benoit's  Chronicle  of  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy  has  been  printed,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Musenm,  MS.  Harl. 
No.  1717.  A  second  manuscript  has  since  been  found  in  the  library  of  the 
city  of  Tonn,  in  France.  In  the  introduction  to  the  first  rohime  M.  Michel 
had  stated  his  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  was  not  the  same 
person  as  the  author  of  the  Romance  of  Troy,  which,  howeyer,  he  has  been 
induced  to  retract  by  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  second  MS. 
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is  inferior  as  a  historical  document  and  as  a  literary  com- 
position to  the  similar  work  of  Wace,  which  appears  from 
the  first  to  have  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  popularity. 
Among  the  few  narratives  peculiar  to  Benoit  is  that  of 
the  love  of  duke  Robert  and  Harlette,  the  mother  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  which  is  told  with  much  sim- 
plicity and  elegance.  The  following  description  of  Har- 
lette  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  poet's  style : 

A  Faleise  esteit  Bojomanz 
Li  bona  dux  Robert  li  Nonnaiiz ; 
Molt  li  ert  le  leiu  coTcnables 
E  beaus  e  lains  e  delitables, 
C'esteit  nns  de  les  granz  deporz 
Qa*od  danseles,  ce  sui  recorz. 
Un  jor  qu'il  veneit  de  chacier 
En  choisi  une  en  un  gprayier, 
Denz  le  roiaael  d'un  fontenil, 
OU  en  blanchisaeit  un  cheinsil 
Od  autret  filles  de  borgeis, 
Dunt  aveit  od  li  plus  de  treis, 
Tirez  aveit  ses  dras  ensus, 
Si  cum  puceles  unt  en  vlb, 
Par  enveiiure  e  par  geu 
Peeres  quant  sunt  en  itel  leu. 
Beaus  fu  li  jorz  e  li  tens  chauz ; 
Ce  que  ne  coni  iii  bliauz 
Des  piez  e  des  jambes  parurent. 
Qui  si  trds-beaus  e  si  blans  fdrent 
Que  ce  fu  bien  au  due  avis 
Que  neifs  ert  pale  e  flors  de  lis 
Avers  la  soe  grant  blancheor : 
Merveilles  1  toma  s'amor. 

Fille  ert  d*un  borzeis  U  puoele, 
Sage  e  corteiae  e  proz  e  bele, 
Bloie»  od  bel  front  e  od  beaus  oilz 
Oil  }k  ne  fust  trovez  orguilz, 
Mais  benignitez  e  franchise ; 
Si  n'en  fu  nule  mieuz  aprise. 
£  s*aTeit  la  color  plus  fine 
Que  flora  de  rose  ne  d'espine, 
N68  bien  seant,  boche  e  menton  i 
RienB  n'oat  pins  avenant  fa$oni 
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Ne  plus  bel  col  ne  plus  beans  bras. 
Iteu  parole  vos  en  faz, 
Que  gente  fix  e  blancbe  e  grasse 
Eisri  que  lea  beautez  treapasse 
Dea  autrea  totea  dea  regn^, 
Poi  Y0118  ai  dit  de  sa  beauts 
A  ce  qui  'n  ert,  ce  sacliez  bien. 

The  following  lines  descriptive  of  Spring,  from  tJie 
account  of  Rollo's  departure  from  England,  may  be 
compared  with  the  similar  passage  of  the  Romance  of 
Troy: 

Quant  li  Wars  fu  trespasaezi 
Vint  li  dulz  tens  e  li  estez, 
Venta  Taure  aueve  e  quoie, 
Cbanta  li  merles  e  li  treie» 
fiois  reverdirent  e  prael, 
£  gent  florirent  li  ramel, 
Parut  la  rose  buen  olanz, 
£  altres  flors  de  maint  semblanz. 

The  two  poems  described  above  are  the  only  works 
known  to  have  been  written  by  Benoit  de  Sainte-Maun 
Tyrwhitt  ascribed  to  him  a  life  of  Thomas  Becket  in 
Anglo-Norman  verse,  and  the  abbd  de  la  Rue  believed 
him  to  be  the  author  of  a  song  on  the  crusade  in  the  same 
language,  found  at  the  end  of  the  Harleian  MS.  contuning 
his  chronicle.  The  life  of  St.  Thomas  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  later  writer  of  the  name  of  Benoit,  as  M.  de  la 
Rue  has  observed.  The  song  was  written  by  a  knight 
on  his  way  to  oin  the  crusade,  who  speaks  of  his  lady 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  and  could  not  therefore 
have  been  written  by  a  monk  of  Marmoutier. 

Edition. 

Collection  de  Documents  in^dits  sur  PHistoire  de  France  public  par  ordre 
du  roi. — Chronique  des  dues  de  Normandie,  par  Benoit,  trouT^  Anglo- 
Normand  du  xii*.  siMe,  publide  pour  la  premiere  foia  d'apr^a  un  OMnu- 
sent  du  Mas^e  Britannique,  par  Francisque  Michel.  Tome  I.  Paria» 
1836.    Tome  II.  Paris,  1838.    Tome  III.  Paris»  1844.  4to. 
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CLEMENT  OP  LANTHONY. 

We  have  very  little  information  relating  to  this  writer, 
who  was  successively  sub-prior  and  prior  of  Lanthony.* 
We  learn  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis  that  he  was  attached 
to  study^  and  negligent  of  the  affairs  of  his  monastery, 
and  that  he  died  of  a  paralytic  stroke.f  As  he  is  witness, 
as  prior,  to  a  chifter  of  David  bishop  of  St.  David^s,t  he 
must  have  been  chosen  to  that  office  before  the  year 
1176,  when  that  prelate  died.  From  the  manner  in  which 
Giraldus  speaks  of  him,  Clement  appears  to  have  died 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  or  early  in  that 
of  Richard  I.  Osbert  of  Stoke,  his  contemporary,  speaks 
of  him  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  age  for 
learning  and  piety.§ 

The  work  by  which  Clement  was  best  known  was  a 
harmony  of  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary  selected  from 
the  writings  of  the  fathers.  To  the  text  he  gave  the  title 
of  Series  Collecta^  and  to  the  accompanying  exposition 
that  of  CoUectarium,  Several  manuscripts  of  this  work 
are  preserved,||  and  it  was  so  much  admired  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  an  English  version  was 

*  Whartooy  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p.  322. 

t  Girald.  Camb.  Itin.  CambrUey  lib.  u  cap.  3. 

t  See  Tanner y  t.  CUmem  Lanthonitfui*. 

%  Venerabilia  prior  Lanhoudenensis,  Clemens  nomine  et  opere,  vir  sin* 
gularis  religionia  et  elimatie  scientise,  prseclarus  suo  illuxit  tempore  inter 
iliustres  Tiros  Angliie.  Osbert.  de  translatione  reliq.  D.  Eadburgee,  ap. 
Leland. 

II  The  MS.  from  which  our  extract  is  made  is  preserved  in  the  public 
library  of  the  UniTersity  of  Cambridge,  where  it  stands  under  the  shelf-mark 
Dd,  1,  17.  The  work  is  there  entitled,  Incipit  concordia  quatuor  Evau- 
geli8tarum,  hiitoriie  ordo  Eyangelicie,  et  Evaogelionun  manuale  breviarium. 
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made^  supposeS  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  the  followers  of 
Wycliffe,  of  which  also  several  copies  are  extant.*  The 
following  extract  from  the  preface  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  objects  of  the  writer^  and^  at  the  same  time,  furnish 
a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  original  and  of  the  English 
translation : 


Prologus, 

Clemens     Lantoniensis    ecclesiie 
presbyter  n.  pacem  utramque.    Hu- 
jus  operis,  fill    carissimey    caosam 
requiris  et  fructum.     Qiueris  etiam 
qaa  fretas  autoritate  quatuor  Evan- 
gelistaram  narrationes  in  unam  con- 
traxerim.    Quaeris  et  tituli  et  ordinis 
rationem.     Prima  igitar  duo,  causa 
scilicet  et  fructus,  licet  circa  idem 
▼ersentur,  aliqua  tamen  distinctionis 
ratione  dividi  possunt.     Causa  enim 
est  ut  prse  ocuUs  habeam  qus  ab 
unoquoque  quatuor  Evangelistarum 
sunt  dicta,  qus  prsetermissa,  quae 
pneoccupata,  quee  etiam  commemo- 
rata.  Non  enim  omnes  omnia  dicunt, 
et  quae  dicunt  non  omnia  secundum 
ordinem  naturalem  loco  suo  dicunt, 
sed  quse  posterius  facta  prseoccupant, 
et  quae  ante  facta  postea  commemo* 
rant.    Unusquisque  tamen  Evange- 
listarum,  ut  ait  beatus  Augustinus, 
sic   contexit  narrationem   suam   ut 
tanquam  nihil  prstermittentis  series 
digesta  Yideatur.     Tacitis  enim  quse 
non  vult  dicere,  sic  ea  quse  vult  dicere 
illis  quse  dicebat  adjungit,  ut  ipsa 
continuo  sequi  videantur.     Sed  cum 
alter  ea  dicit  qu«  alter  tacuit,  dili- 


The  prolog  on  oon  booi  mood  qf 
four*  gotpeUerii. 

Clement,  a  preest  of  the  ehinte 
of  Lantony,  gaderid  alle  the  sen- 
tensis  of  ionie  gospeleleria  into  o 
story.    Thiv  profytis  ben  of  this 
travel.    The  firste,  for  a  man  may 
have  redily  what  thinges  ben  seyd  of 
ech  gospeler  by  hym  ail/,  and  whiche 
thingia  ben  lefte  out,  and  whiche 
ben  before  ocupied,  and  whiche  ben 
remembrid  ;  for  not  alle  gospeleris 
seyen  alle  thingis,  and  the  thingis 
whiche  thei  seyen,  thei  seyen  not 
alle  thingis  by  kyndely  ordre  in  her 
place,  but  thei  bifore  ocnpien  tho 
thingis  that  ben  don  afdrward,  and 
thei  remembren  aftirward  the  thin^ 
that  ben  don  bifore.     Tho  thingis 
whiche  ech  gospeler  seith  by  hym  sflf, 
ben  sette  forth  withouten  ony  abreg- 
ginge ;  tho  thingis  whiche  tweyne, 
either  thre,  either   foure  gospeleris 
seien,  ben  sette  oonys,  and  natheless 
what  evere  thing  ech  of  hem  lettith 
to  withouten   othere  is   set    forth 
opinly.    The  secunde  profyte  is  this, 
that  this  traveyle  schewithacordinge 
of  foure  gospeleris.  The  thridde  pro- 
fyte  is  this,  that  this  travel  dedarith 


*  There  are  several  MSS.  of  the  English  version  in  the  British  Moseom. 
Our  extract  is  made  from  MS.  Reg.  17  D.  VIII.  At  the  end  is  the  follow- 
ing rubric :  Here  eendith  oon  of  foure,  that  is  o  book  of  alle  foure  gospeleris 
gaderid  schortly  into  oo  story,  by  Clement  of  Lantony.  Blessid  be  the  holj 
Xrynit^a    Amen* 
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the  ordre  of  thingii  don»  that  herby 
esier  entringe  of  undin tondinge  be 
opyn  into  the  ordre  of  the  gospels» 
and  that  the  resonn  of  ordenannoeof 
the  gospels  be  cleror.  .  .  .  Clement 
settith  in  the  begynnynge  of  a 
chapitre  what  gospeler  seith  the  i&rst 
sentence»  and  at  ech  sentenee  of 
another  gospeler  he  settith  the  name 
of  that  gospeler»  jhe  for  o  word. 
So  that  in  many  placis  of  his  book 
the  names  of  the  gospeleris  oonpien 
muche  more  space  than  the  sentencis 
don.  Therfore  leste  this  ofte  re- 
hersinge  and  medlinge  of  the  names 
of  the  gospeleris  among  the  sentence 
schulde  make  the  sentence  dark  and 
cumbre  simple  mennes  wyttys,  I 
sette  in  the  bygynnynge  of  a  chapitre 
alle  the  gospelleris  that  tretyn  that 
chapitre»  and  in  what  place  of  the 
Bible. 


fonter  ordo  eonaideratiis  indicat 
locom  nbi  ea  potuerit  a  qno  prxter- 
missa  snnt  transilire»  at  ea  quae 
dieere  intenderat  ita  snperioribns 
oopnlaretf  tangnam  ipsa  nnllis  inter- 
potitis  sequerentnr.  Frnctus  antem 
hnjna  operis  triplex  est;  primus 
quod  brevitatis  compendium  prs- 
Stat,  ea  tamen  qnse  singnli  dicnnt 
nulla  breritate  contracta  sunt»  quae 
▼ero  duo  Tel  tree  vel  omnes  itera 
■bbremtione  rostricta  sunt»  semel 
enim  posita  snnt»  addito  tamen  quic- 
quid  qoiHbet  eorem  prseter  caeteros 
apponit.  Secundua  quia  concordiam 
quatuor  Evangelistarum  demonstrate 
nee  tamen  alium  alii  confert  quo 
diiiidentes  Tel  Concordes  appareant» 
sed  loca  quasi  contraria  et  sibi  re- 
pugnantia  simul  ponit»  ut  ex  hoc 
diligenti  inquisitori  non  esse  dissi- 
dentia  innotescat.  Tertius»  quia 
Ofdinem  rerum  gestarum  declarat» 
ut  in  seriem  ipsorom  Eyangeliorum 
per  banc  distinctionem  facilior  in- 
telUgentiae  aditus  pateat,  et  eran- 
gelicsB  ordinationis  ratio  clarius  elu- 

cescat Ratio  titoli  ex  supra- 

dictis  patet ;  ordo  autem  necessitatis 
est»  aut  commoditatis»  aut  rationis. 
Neoeasitas  cogit»  jcommoditas  aptat» 
ratio  narrationis  ordinem  non  de- 
mutat. 

It  is  said  that  the  work  was  left  incomplete  by  Clement 
of  Lanthony,  and  that  it  was  finished  at  a  much  later 
period  by  William  of  Nottingham.*  The  two  parts  seem 
to  have  been  considered  as  separate  works;  and  the 
simple  series  of  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels  is  often  found 
without  the  commentary.  It  is  so  found  in  the  English 
version. 

Clement  of  Lanthony  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works.     His  treatise  on  the  wings  of  the  cherubim  is 

*  See  Tanner,  Bibl.  t.  Ciemmi  Lmtthaminni. 
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found  in  numerous  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  His  commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Reg. 
2  D.  v.)  He  also  published  commentaries  on  the  canonical 
epistles^  which  are  preserved  in  the  archiepiscopal  library  at 
Lambeth.  Clement's  gloss  on  the  Psalter^  and  his  treatise 
De  arte  fidei  catholicte  are  extant  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, and  in  the  libraries  of  Trinity  and  Magdalene  col- 
leges^ Oxford.  Bale  also  ascribes  to  this  writer,  Episioks 
ad  diversos,  Lectures  scholastukSy  and  a  treatise  De  arbibus 
astrolofficis. 


ROBERT  OF  BRIDLINGTON. 

Another  very  productive  theological  writer  of  this 
period  was  Robert  of  Bridlington,  who,  from  being  con- 
stantly occupied  in  writing,  was  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Robert  the  Scribe.  He  was  fourth  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  Bridlington,  and  in  Leland's  time  his  monu- 
ment might  still  be  seen  in  the  cloister,  before  the  entrance 
to  the  chapter  house,  with  the  inscription,  Robertus,  cog- 
nomento  Scriba^  quartus  prior.  His  writings  were  chiefly 
commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  several  of  which 
arc  still  extant  in  manuscript.  Leland  found  in  the  library 
of  the  priory  of  Bridlington,  where  they  were  then  care- 
fully preserved,  prior  Robert's  Commentaries  on  the  books 
of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy, 
the  twelve  Prophets,  the  Psalter,  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  John,  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  with  a  Dialogue  de  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini 
and  a  treatise  de  ecclesia  catholica.  Bale  adds  to  these. 
Commentaries  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  on  the  creed 
of  St.  Athanasius  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  a  treatise  de 
operibus  sex  dierum^  and  a  book  of  sermons. 
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HEREBERT  OF  BOSHAM. 

Herebert  of  BosHAM  was  probably  a  native  of  the 
town  of  that  name  in  Sussex.^'  He  is  said  to  have  studied 
in  France,  and  to  have  returned  to  his  native  country  at 
the  solicitation  of  Thomas  Becket,  whom  he  afterwards  fol- 
lowed in  all  his  fortunes,  and  to  whom  he  appears  to  have 
performed  the  duties  of  a  secretary.  At  a  later  period  he 
collected  into  a  volume  the  letters  which  he  had  written, 
both  in  the  name  of  his  patron  and  in  his  own.f  It  has 
been  stated,  but  apparently  without  reason,  that  Herebert 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  Becket's  death.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  the  time  at  which  he  died ;  but  he  com- 
piled a  life  of  his  patron,  probably  towards  the  year  1188. 
This  life  was  one  of  the  four  biographies  which,  in  an 
abridged  form,  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  Qtca- 
driloffus.  Bale  attributes  to  Herebert  de  Bosham  other 
books,  entitled  Defensorium  Anna  (which,  he  says,  com- 
menced with  the  words  Errorum  veferum  inventoresj ;  De 
suispereffrinaiionibus ;  Glossa  in  Psalterium ;  and  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Some  of  these  were 
perhaps  the  works  of  other  writers  of  the  name  of  Here- 
bert. The  commentary  on  the  Psalms  is  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Herebert  de  Bosham 
appears  to  have  been  confounded  with  another  ecclesiastic 

*  Herebert  is  enumerated  as  a  man  of  learning  and  reputation  in  the 
CatalogoB  eniditomm  B.  Thorn»  Martyris,  and  he  is  there  distinctly  stated 
to  haye  been  an  Englishman. 

t  A  copy  is  preserved  among  Archbishop  Parker's  MSS.  in  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  No.  123  ;  it  is  entiUed  in  Nasmith's  Catalogue, 
Eyittola  Herberti  de  Jlotsam  tarn  in  pertona  Thoma  Becket  guam  in  sua 
ad  papam  ei  alios  epiteopos,  ei  responsiones  ad  Hlas. 
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of  the  same  (or  a  similar)  name,  who  retired  to  Rome,  and 
was  made  by  the  pope  archbishop  of  Benevento,  and  after- 
wards, in  1178,  a  cardinal. 


GILBERT  AND  ROBERT  FOLIOT. 

Gilbert  Foliot  was  one  of  the  most  4*emarkable  men 
of  his  age,  and  is  praised  by  many  of  his  contemporaries 
for  his  learning  and  piety,  as  well  as  for  his  eloquence  and 
skill  in  secular  affairs.     He  was  descended  of  a  powerful 
family  which  came  in  with  William  the  conqueror,  and, 
after  having  been  (as  it  is  said)  archdeacon  of  Middlesex, 
he  became  a  monk  of  Cluny.     In  1139,  by  the  influence 
of  his  kinsman  Milo  constable  of  Gloucester  and  of  Robert 
de  Betun  bishop   of  Hereford,  he  was  made  abbot  of 
Gloucester;  in  1148  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of 
Hereford;  and  in   1163  he  was,  at  the  especial  desire  of 
the  king,  made  bishop  of  London.*     In  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  king  and  Becket,  Gilbert  bishop  of  London 
distinguished  himself  by  his  faithful  adherence  to  the 
former.     At  the  end  of  the  year  1 164  he  went  to  Rome  to 
plead  Henry^s  cause.     On  his  return  the  king  appointed 
him  receiver  of  the  rents  of  the  confiscated  property  of 
the  church,  and  employed  him  as  his  chief  adviser  in  eccle- 
siastical matters.     As  might  be  expected,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  prominent  objects  of  the  hatred  of  the  party  of 
Becket ;  and  in  the  letters  of  the  archbishop  and  John  of 
Salisbury  he  is  loaded  with  epithets  of  the  coarsest  abuse. 
Becket  himself  did  not  scruple  to  designate  him  as  ^^  the 
forerunner  of  Antichrist  and  the  exciter  of  all  the  king's 

*  Heory  Wharton,  de  London.  Epiacopis,  where  there  is  a  long  article 
on  thia  prelate.  Conf.  Godwin»  de  Epiac.  and  the  article  in  Tanner's  Bib* 
liotheca.    Bale  states  erroneonsly  that  Gilbert  was  abbot  of  Leicester, 
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malice/' — Antichristi  praambulum  et  totius  malituB  regis 
incentorem.*  His  enemies  accused  Gilbert  of  aspiring  to 
the  archbishopric ;  and  they  reproach  him  with  his  pre- 
sumption in  asserting  that  the  see  of  London  owed  no 
submission  to  that  of  Canterbury,  and  in  refusing  to  obey 
Becket's  orders.  In  the  council  held  at  London  in  1169, 
Gilbert  Foliot  appealed  from  the  archbishop  to  the  pope, 
for  which  act  of  contumacy  he  was  solemnly  excommu- 
nicated by  Becket ;  but  he  repaired  to  Rome  in  person, 
and  obtained  his  absolution  in  1170.  He  had  no  sooner 
been  delivered  from  this  sentence  than,  before  the  end  of 
the  last  mentioned  year,  Becket  excommunicated  him  a 
second  time ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  sentence  was  con- 
firmed by  the  pope,  who  suspended  him  from  his  func- 
tions. The  bishop  of  London  remained  under  the  sen- 
tence until  after  Beckefs  death,  and  the  hatred  of  Becket's 
party  was  carried  so  far  that  they  accused  him  of  having 
been  accessory  to  the  murder.  When  the  pope^s  legates  at 
length  absolved  him  at  Gisors  in  the  beginning  of  August 
1171>  he  was  obliged  to  pledge  himself  that  he  had  not 
by  deed  or  word  procured  the  death  of  the  archbishop. 
Some  of  his  contemporaries  invented  a  story,  which  is 
preserved  by  Matthew  Paris,  how  he  was  one  night  re- 
clining on  his  couch,  reflecting  on  a  long  consultation 
which  he  had  just  had  with  the  king  on  Beckef  s  affairs, 
when  a  strange  voice  uttered  in  his  hearing  the  following 
rhymes, — 

O  Gilberte  Foliot, 
Dam  revolvia  tot  et  tot, 
Dens  tuus  est  Astarot. 

It  is  added  that  the  bishop  replied  without  hesitation, 
Mentiris,  damoriy  Deus  metis  est  Deus  Sabaoth.  Gilbert 
died   on  the   18th  of  February,   1187,   which   probably 

*  Epist.  S.  Thorn»,  lib.  iii.  ep.  59. 
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means  1187-8 ;  for  Walter  Mapes^  in  his  treatise  De  nuffis 
curialium,  written  apparently  at  the  end  of  1187^  speaks 
of  him  as  still  alive^  though  very  aged  and  almost  blind^ 
and  states  that  he  was  employing  bis  latter  years  in  lite- 
rary occupations.* 

By  the  terms  in  which  Mapes  speaks  of  his  skill  in 
Latin,  French,  and  English,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose 
that  Bishop  Gilbert  had  written  in  the  three  languages. 
Such  of  his  works  as  are  known  to  us  were,  however,  all 
written  in  Latin,  and  appear  to  have  been  composed  in 
the  earlier  period  of  his  life.  His  commentary  In  cantica 
canticorum  is  dedicated  to  Robert  de  Betun,  bishop  of 
Hereford ;  and  his  letters,  of  which  a  considerable  number 
arc  preserved,  belong  to  the  period  when  he  was  abbot  of 
Gloucester.  These  epistles,  of  which  a  few  are  preserved 
in  a  manuscript  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  a  larger  num- 
ber (between  forty  and  fifty)  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,t  are  addressed  to  Theobald  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  Worcester,  Winchester, 
Landaff,  Salisbury,  and  Ely,  several  successive  popes,  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  and  relate  chiefly  to  the  state  of  the 
border  of  Wales,  and  to  violences  offered  to  the  church 
during  the  troubled  reign  of  Stephen.  They  are  thus  of 
considerable  historical  interest.  The  following,  addressed 
to  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  may  serve  as  an  example : — 

Patri  8U0  domino  Simoni  Wigorn.  Dei  gratia  episcopo  frater  G.  ecde- 
Bise  beati  Petri  Glocestrise  dictus  abbas,  cum  pietate  fmctus  opermri 
justitioe.    Compellit  me  caritas  et  debita  vobis  suadet  obedientia,  ut  quod 


'*'  Gillebertus  Filiot  nunc  Lundinensia  epiacopus,  vir  trium  peritiisimiii 
linguarum,  Latinie,  Gallicae,  Anglicae,  et  lacidissime  disertua  in  singulia, 
in  hoc  senio  snoi  quo  luminis  fere  defectum  incurrit,  cum  paucoi  medi- 
cos ct  luculentos  fecerit  tractatus,  quasi  poenitentiam  perditK  Tacationis 
agens.    W.  Map.  de  Nug.  Curial.  Distinc.  i.  c.  12. 

t  MS.  Reg.  8  A.  XXI. 
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ad  honorem  vestram  coDBenrandum  vel  aliquatenus  ampliandnm  spectare 
cognoveroy  hoc  vobis  cum  opportunum  fuerit  et  pnesens  saggeram  et 
abieni  scripto  commoneam.  Instant  prope  tempora  pericnlosa  et  dies 
mali  superrenerunt  nobis,  in  quibus  manu  inimid  hominis  super  seminata 
lixania  measem  bonam  pene  suffocare  pnevalent  aut  comprimere.  Neo 
tamen  gentilitas  est  in  qua  snmus,  sed  omni  gentilitate  pejor  inhamana 
cmdelitas,  cui  totom  quod  libet  licet,  totum  viluit  quod  honestum  eat,  nil 
amplectens  desiderio  quod  christianae  simplicitati  et  sacris  legibus  obyiare 
non  constet.  Nempe  ut  audita  taceamus,  vidimus  ante  acta  hebdomada 
ecdeaiam  sanctae  Dei  genetricis  apud  Slohtres  mirabili  modo  dirnptam, 
tectum  ejus  manu  sacrilega  convulsum,  in  parietibus  ejus  nunquam  sedificata 
propugnacula  inmissos  satellites  impietatis  desenrire  promptissimos.  Vidi- 
mus, inquam,  et  doluimus,  locum  sanctuarii  sine  honore,  ecclesiam  Dei  tur- 
piter  contaminatam  et  ausu  temerario  in  domicilium  Satanee  commutatam. 
Hujus  etiam  occasione  malitiie  quidam  illos  expugnare  adorsi  sunt.  Istis 
itaque  in  ecclesiam  ipsam  lapides,  tela,  faces  jacientibus,  aliis  resistentibus, 
non  sine  sanguinis  effusione  et  multa  bominum  Isesione  biduum  ibi  misera- 
bile  confectum  est.  Scimus  adbuc  lapos  intra  parietes  ejusdem  ecclesiie 
in  ipso  ovili  Domini  latitantes,  et  in  gregem  Domini  simplicem  et  inno- 
cuum  laniantes,  aliter  fugari  non  posse,  quam  si  bonus  pastor  adveniens  eos 
sonitu  bucdnae  et  latratu  canum  terreat,  dissipet,  et  disperdat.  Hortor 
itaque  patemitatem  vestram  consulendo  vobis  caritate  qua  debeo,  ut  cum 
honestioribuseteruditioribus  clericis  vestris  locum  fiagitii  festinanter  adeatis, 
et  commissam  vobia  ecclesiam  primo  purgari  deinde  redintegrari  faciatis. 
Yel  si  monitionem  vestram  manus  sacrilega  minus  anderet,  actores  et  adju- 
toraa  soderia  sdentibus  et  videntibus  ipsis  gladio  Domini  feriatis,  ut  dum 
in  faturo  condlio  bujuscemodi  tractabuntur  excessus,  honor  sit  vobis  coram 
simul  discumbentibus  opposuisse  vos  murum  pro  domo  Israel»  et  illatas  sibi 
contnmelias  repulisse  viriliter  aut  vindicasse.    Vale. 

In  another  letter^  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, in  which  he  excuses  himself  from  attending  a 
council  at  London,  he  speaks  of  an  invasion  of  the  border 
by  the  Welsh,  and  of  his  own  losses  : — 

Patri  SQO  et  domino  Cant.  Dei  gratia  archiepiscopo  et  totius  Anglise  pri- 
mati  T.  frater  G.  Gloucestriie  dictus  abbas  humilem  ex  caritate  non  iicta 
obedientiam.  Rogamus  benevolentiam  vestram  in  Christo,  dilecte  pater, 
ut  excusationem  quam  ad  prsesens  necessitate  preetendimus,  ipsi  suscipiatis 
et  de  mandato  vestro  siquid  minus  agimus,  patcrna  hoc  nobis  caritate 
remittatis.  Absit  enim  ut  quid  audeam  in  presentia  vestra  confingere,  qui 
summum  mihi  solamen  estimem  una  vobiscum  dies  hujus  incolatus  individua 
▼itae  conjunctione  transigere.  Sed  his  qui  circa  nos  sunt  satis  superque 
notum  est,  quomodo  nuper  irruerint  Gualenses  in  nos,  et  quod  trans  Sabri- 
nam  fluvium  potistimum  habebamus  totum  fere  usque  in  ipsas  Guallise  pro- 
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funditates  abegenint.  Unde  necesse  est  mihi  hac  ipsa  dominica  qna  Lob- 
donife  conyenieretis  colloquio  regum  Gualeniiam  interene  in  Glamorgtn, 
▼el  pluBqoam  trecent  marcarum  dampnum  irrecuperatorie  snstinere.  Qaia 
erg^  in  tota  terra  cordis  vestri  ad  plenum  dominator  caritas,  dabitis  filio 
ezoranti  banc  veniain,  ut  patema  licentia  ad  presens  urgenti  et  instanti  pin- 
rimom  ecclesi»  nostrsB  necessitati  deseryiam.  Yal.  domnns  et  pator  meni 
dilectissimus. 

A  much  larger  collection  of  Gilbert  Foliofs  letters  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  of  which  an  edition  is 
promised  by  Dr.  Giles.  The  other  works  attributed  to 
Gilbert  are  chiefly  letters  and  writings  relating  to  the 
disputes  between  the  king  and  Becket.  Some  of  these 
are  printed  among  the  Epistoke  8,  Thonue^  and  one  will 
be  found  in  the  Concilia  of  Wilkins.  Gilbert  Foliot  has 
been  often  confounded  with  Gilbertus  Universalis,  and 
with  other  Gilberts  whose  works  have  been  wrongly  as- 
cribed to  him. 

Robert  Foliot,  probably  a  kinsman  of  Gilbert,  who 
was  also  bishop  of  Hereford,  has  frequently  been  con- 
founded with  Robert  de  Melun.  We  first  hear  of  him 
as  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
friend  of  Becket,  and  to  have  been  made  by  his  influence 
bishop  of  Hereford,  to  which  see  he  was  consecrated  on 
the  6th  of  October  1174.  He  died  at  Hereford  on  the 
9th  of  May  1186,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  The 
only  work  which  he  is  known  to  have  written  is  a  treatise 
De  sacramentis  Veteris  Testamenli,  which  Leland  saw 
in  the  library  of  the  abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
and  which  Tanner  mentions  as  being  preserved  in  the 
Lumley  Library.  The  Excerpta  ex  chronicis  Mariani 
Scoiiy  attributed  to  Robert  Foliot,  was  the  work  of  an 
earUer  Robert,  bishop  of  Hereford.*  He  is  also  said  to 
have  composed  a  volume  of  sermons.f 

*  See  before,  p.  20,  of  the  present  volame. 

t  The  sources  of  all  we  know  of  this  writer  are  indicated  in  the  BUlio* 
tktea  of  Tanner. 
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Bdiiion, 

Hie  commentary  in  dmtica  Canticorum  of  Gilbert  Foliot  was  printed  by 
Patrick  Jonina»  4to.    London,  1638. 


RANULPH  DE  GLANVILLE. 

Ranulph  db  Glanville,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
statesmen  of  the  reign  of  Henry  11.^  is  known  in  literary 
history  as  the  presumed  author  of  the  first  treatise  on 
Einglish  law.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Stratford 
in  Suffolk.*  He  founded  the  abbey  of  Butteley,  in  Suf- 
folk, in  1171 ;  but  his  influence  appears  to  have  lain 
chiefly  in  the  North  of  England,  where,  after  the  death  of 
Conanj  earl  of  Richmond,  in  1171^  Ranulph  held  the 
castle  and  honour  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  in  fee  of 
the  king,  and  as  governor  of  Richmond  Castle  he  joined 
actively  with  the  other  barons  of  the  North  in  opposing 
the  invasion  of  the  Scots  under  William  the  Lion,  in 
1173  and  1174.  In  the  battle  of  Alnwick  in  1174,  it  was 
Ranulph  de  Glanville  who  captured  the  Scotish  king, 
and  he  carried  his  royal  prisoner  to  king  Henry  in  Nor- 
mandy. In  1175  he  was  made  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  an 
office  which  he  held  many  years.  In  the  year  following  he 
was  made  a  judge  of  the  king's  court ;  and,  the  king  having 
in  the  same  year  divided  the  kingdom  into  six  circuits, 
and  appointed  three  justices  itinerant  for  each,  Ranulph 
de  Glanville  was  appointed  one  of  those  for  the  Northern 
circuit.t  In  117^9  England  being  divided  into  four  similar 
circuits,  he  was  named  one  of  the  six  justices  itinerant 
for  the  Northern  division. J     In    1180  he  was  appointed 

*  So,  at  leaat,  it  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  English  translation  of 
his  book, 
t  Roger  HoTeden»  Annal.  p.  549. 
t  Roger  HoYedeUi  Annal.  p.  591. 
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chief  justiciary  of  England,*  which  under  the  Norman 
kings  was  the  highest  office  under  the  crown,  not  only  the 
chief  administration  of  the  laws,  but  the  command  of  the 
armies,  and  the  government  of  the  realm  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king,  being  lodged  in  his  hands.  It  appears 
that  Ranulph  gained  this  high  degree  of  royal  favour  not 
only  by  his  great  abilities  as  a  statesman,  and  his  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  laws,  but  by  the  firmness 
which  he  shewed  in  supporting  the  royal  prerogative 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  church.  Yet  in  1184 
he  fell  into  some  degree  of  odium  for  an  alleged  act  of 
tyrannical  injustice,  which  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with 
the  bishop  of  Worcester.f  In  11 86  he  took  the  cross,  with 
some  other  of  the  great  barons  in  England ;  and  in  the  year 
following  he  was  employed  on  an  embassy  to  the  French 
court,  and  was  active  in  negotiating  the  peace  of  6isors.t 
Ranulph  de  Glanville  held  the  office  of  chief  justiciary  until 
king  Henry^s  death,  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  royal 
favour  after  the  accession  of  Richard  I.  We  learn  from 
William  of  Newbury,  that  he  was  at  table  with  the  new 
king  at  the  time  of  the  sanguinary  insurrection  against  the 
Jews  in  London,  which  happened  soon  after  his  corona- 
tion ;  and  that  he  was  immediately  sent  in  the  hopes  that 
his  known  prudence  and  authority  would  be  most  efficient 
in  allaying  the  tumult.§  He  was  now  advanced  in  years 
{grandavus)y  and  is  said  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
some  of  the  measures  of  the  youthful  court.  The  same 
year   (1190),   he   resigned    his   offices,    and    determined 


*  Hoveden,  ib.  p.  600. 

t  See  Hoveden,  ib.  pp.  629,  623. 

t  HoTeden,  ib.  pp.  699  and  633. 

i  Mittitur  a  latere  regis  Ranulphus  de  Glanvilla,  regni  procurator,  vir 
potena  et  pradens,  cum  aliis  seque  nobilibus,  ut  vel  flecteret  vel  frtenaret 
aadaocs.     Will.  Neubr.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  1. 
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to  join  the  crusade  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  the 
preceding  year.  He  went  in  company  with  archbishop 
Baldwin  and  Hubert  bishop  of  Salisbury^  embarked  at 
Marseilles^  and  arrived  in  Syria  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  siege  of  Acres,  where  he  was  killed,  being  one  of  the 
first  men  of  distinction  who  fell  in  the  christian  cause.* 

Ranulph  de  Glanville  appears  to  have  zealously  occupied 
himself  in  compiling  and  digesting,  as  well  as  enforcing, 
the  English  laws,  which  were  then  in  a  confused  state. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Roger  Hoveden  (who  was 
Ranulph^s  contemporary),  after  stating  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  chief  justiciary,  adds,  that  "  by  his  wisdom 
were  compiled  the  under-written  laws  which  we  call 
English^'  (cujus  sapieniia  conditce  sunt  leges  stibscriptce  quas 
Anglicanas  vocamus)^  and  then  gives  the  Latin  text  of  the 
laws  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Probably  the  Annalist 
means  no  more  than  that  Ranulph  de  Glanville  repub- 
lished and  enforced  more  strictly  the  observance  of  the 
older  code  of  Anglo-Norman  laws.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  act  of  Novel  Disseisin. 
But  his  great  fame  among  lawyers  has  arisen  from 
the  treatise  De  legibus  et  consuetudinibus  regni  Anfflice, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  pubUshed  under  his  name,  and 
which  was  probably  compiled  at  least  by  his  directions. 
There  is  no  distinct  authority  for  attributing  it  to  him ; 
yet  the  arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward 
against  his  claims  (such  as  that  no  one  but  an  eccle- 
siastic could  have  written  in  Latin)  are  altogether  devoid 
of  force ;  and  it  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  published 
during  the  time  when  he  held  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  in  the  title  which  it  bears  in  the  earliest  manuscripts. 
It  is  certain  that  it  was  a  treatise  of  the  highest  authority ; 

*  W.  Nenbrig.  lib.  i?.  c.  4*    Roger  HoTeden,  Amul.  pp.  668  tad  685« 
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it  was  copied  and  repablished^  in  a  mutilated  form,  in 
Scotland;  in  the  work  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
Regiam  Majestaiem ;  and  it  is  the  gromidwork  of  the  later 
treatise  of  Bracton.  The  treatise  of  Ranolph  de  Glan- 
rille  forms  a  regular  system  of  English  jurisprudenoe^ 
confined  in  general  to  such  matters  as  came  within  ihe 
jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts  or  curia  regi$.  It  is 
divided  into  fourteen  books,  of  which  the  first  three  com- 
prise the  proceedings  in  a  writ  of  right  for  the  recoTcry  of 
land.  The  first  details  the  various  forms  of  proceeding, 
until  the  two  parties  appear  in  court;  the  second  and 
third  books  describe  the  proceedings  after  the  cause 
has  been  brought  into  court,  and  treat  of  the  duel,  the 
grand  assize,  &c.  The  writer's  observations  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  grand  assize  (lib.  ii.  c.  ^)  will  serve  as  an 
example  of  the  style  of  the  book — 

Est  autem  magna  assisa  regale  quoddam  beneficium,  dementia  prindpit 
de  consilio  procemm  populis  indultnm,  quo  vitie  hominum  et  statos  inte- 
gritati  tarn  salubriter  consulitur,  ut  in  jure  quod  qnis  in  libero  loli  tene- 
mento  possidet  retinendo,  daelli  casnm  declinare  possunt  hominei  ambigniun. 
Ac  per  hoc  contigit  insperatse  et  prsematune  mortis  uitimum  eradere  sup- 
pliciam,  vel  saltem  perennis  infami»  opprobrium,  Ulius  infest!  et  invere- 
cundi  verb!  quod  in  ore  victi  turpiter  sonat  consecutiyum.  Ex  squitate 
autem  maxima  prodita  est  legalis  ista  institutio.  Jus  enim,  quod  poft 
multas  et  longas  dilationes  vix  evincitur  per  duellum,  per  beneficinm  istius 
constitutionis  commodius  et  acceleratius  expeditur.  Assisa  enim  ipsa  tot 
non  expectat  essonia  quot  duellum,  ut  ex  sequentibus  liquebit.  Ac  per  hoc 
et  laboribus  hominum  parcitur,  et  sumptibus  pauperum.  Prseterea,  quanto 
magis  ponderat  in  judiciis  pliirium  idoneorum  testium  fides  quam  unius  tan- 
tum,  tanto  majori  equitate  nititur  ista  constitntio  quam  dneUom.  Cmn 
enim  ex  unius  jurati  testimonio  procedat  duellumi  duodecim  ad  minus  laga* 
lium  hominum  exigat  ista  constitutio  juramenta.  Peryenitur  autem  ad 
assisam  ipsam  hoc  ordine.  Quare  is  qui  se  in  assisam  posuit  ab  initio  per» 
quiret  breve  de  pace  habenda,  ne  de  cietero  ab  adyersario  ponatur  in  placi* 
tum  per  breve,  quo  prius  inter  eos  placitum  fuit  de  tenemento  unde  tenena 
posuit  se  in  assisam. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books  are  respectively  occu- 
pied with  questions  relating  to  advowson,  villenage,  and 
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dower.  The  seventh  treats  of  various  questions  relating 
to  inheritance^  such  as  alienation,  descents,  succession^ 
wardship,  and  testaments.  The  eighth  book  treats  of 
final  concords,  and  of  records  in  general ;  the  ninth,  of 
homage,  relief,  fealty,  services,  and  purprestures  and  re- 
moval of  boundaries ;  and  the  tenth,  of  debts  and  matters 
of  contract.  The  eleventh  treats  of  attorneys,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  represent  their  principals  in  court.  Having 
finished  the  subject  of  actions  originally  commencing  in 
the  curia  regis^  the  writer  proceeds  in  the  twelfth  book 
to  treat  of  writs  of  right  when  brought  in  a  lord^s  court, 
and  of  the  manner  of  removing  them  thence  into  the 
county  court  and  curia  regis.  The  thirteenth  book  treats 
of  assises  and  disseisins ;  and  the  fourteenth  is  occupied 
with  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  pleas  of  the  crown, 
of  concealment  of  treasure  trove,  homicide,  arson,  robbery^ 
rape,  forgery,  &c. 

Bditiont, 

Tractatiifl  de  legibm  et  consaetudinibiiB  regni  Anglie,  tempore  Regis  Henrici 
Becundi  composituSi  losticie  gabernacula  tenente  illostri  viro  Ranulpho 
de  Glannilla  iaris  regni  et  antiquarum  consuetadinu  eo  tempore  perl- 
tiBiimo.  Et  lllaB  solii  leges  continet  et  consuetadines  secundum  quai 
pUudtatur  in  Curia  Regis  ad  scaccarium  et  coram  lusticiis  vbicunque 
fuerlnt.  Huic  adiectse  sunt  a  quodam  legum  studioso  adnotationes  ali- 
quot morginales  non  inutiles.  On  the  last  leaf,  Londini  in  ledibus 
Rkhardi  Totteli.  1^.  Supposed  to  have  been  printed  about  1554,  at  the 
suggestion  or  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Sanford,  judge  of  the 
common  pleas. 

TractatuB  de  Legibus,  &c.  Qui  nunc  imprimitur  post  50  annos  a  priori  et 
prima  Impressione,  quia  in  pluribus  concordat  cum  antiquo  libro 
Legum  Scotise  vocato  Regiam  Maiestatem  precipue  in  locis  hoc  signo 
notatis*.  Cum  diuersis  manuscriptis  nuper  ezaminatis. .  .  In  «edibns 
Thom«  Wight,  1604.  12mo.    London. 

This  edition  was  reprinted,  with  the  omission  of  the  preface,  in  1673. 

Trait6s  sur  les  Coutumes  Anglo-Normandes,  publics  en  Angleterre,  depuis 
le  onzieme  jusqu'au  quatorzi^me  Si^cle. .  ..Par  M.  Houard,  Avocat  au 
Parlement.  Tome  Premier.  A  Rouen,  1776,  4to.  pp.  373 — 581. 
Tractatus  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Regni  Anglie,  tempore  Regis 
Henrici  II.  compositus,  Justicie  Gubemacula  tenente  illustri  riro 
Ranulpho  de  GIadtlIIb»  &c. 
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Tractatas  de  Liegibus,  &c.  Cum  MSS.  Uarl.  Cott.  Bodl.  et  Mill,  collatus. 
Londini,  178U,  8to.  Edited  by  John  Ilayncr ;  but  the  coUattons  and 
corrections  of  the  text  were  by  [J.  E.  Wilmot,  son  of  Sir  Elardky 
Wilmot. 

TYamlation, 

A  Translation  of  Glanvillc,  by  John  Bcames,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bar- 
rister-at-Lair.    To  which  are  added  notes.     London,  1812.    8vo. 


THOMAS  AND  RICHARD  OF  ELY. 

Two  monks  of  Ely  distinguished  themselves  among  the 
local  historians  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  Thomas 
of  Ely  is  only  known  by  his  writings.  In  his  life  of 
St.  Ethcldreda^  he  states  that  his  father  was  a  man  of 
learning,  and,  as  he  mentions  bishop  Geoffrey,  who  was 
elected  to  the  see  of  Ely  in  1174,  he  must  have  lived  after 
that  date.  Richard  of  Ely  appears  to  have  been  distin- 
gmshed  above  his  fellow  monks  by  his  talents.  We  find 
that  he  was  emjiloyed  on  a  mission  to  the  pope  for  the 
interests  of  his  monastery  between  1149  and  1154,  and 
he  appears  as  subprior  of  Ely  in  a  document  written  in 
1173.*  In  1177  he  was  elected  prior,  and  he  died  some- 
time before  1 1 95,  when  the  office  of  prior  was  occupied 
by  another  person. 

Thomas  of  Ely  wrote  the  history  of  his  monastery  from 
its  first  foundation  to  the  year  1107,  divided  into  two  parts 
or  books,  the  first  of  which,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  life 
of  St  Etheldreda,  ended  with  the  reign  of  Edgar,  a.  d.  9/0. 
This  history  is  also  found  in  an  abridged  form,  in  which 
the  words  of  the  original  are  strictly  preserved,  and  which 

*  See  Wharton,  Angl.  Sac.  toI.  i.  prxf.  p.  xlr. 
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is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  original  author. 
It  is  from  this  epitome  that  portions  have  been  printed  by 
Mabillon,  6ale^  and  Henry  Wharton.  Both  texts  are 
found  not  uncommonly  in  manuscripts.  The  chief  value 
of  this  history  consists  in  the  old  local  traditions  which  it 
has  preserved.  Thomas  states  that  the  life  of  Etheldreda 
was  translated  from  an  English  (t.  e.  Anglo-Saxon)  bio- 
graphy. He  also  compiled  a  history  of  the  translation 
and  a  collection  of  the  posthumous  miracles  of  the  same 
saint,  which,  like  all  the  early  collections  of  this  kind,  is 
curious  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  manners  of  the  times. 
A  good  copy  of  the  whole  of  Thomas's  writings  is  preserved 
in  the  Cottonian  Library  (Domitian,  A  xv.). 

Richard  of  Ely  continued  Thomas's  History  from  the 
year  1107  to  1169.  Boston  of  Bury  mentions  numerous 
sermons  {sermones  quamplures)  by  Richard  prior  of  Ely, 
the  first  of  which  commenced  with  the  words  Ascendet 
ncut  virffulium  coram.  Bale  also  ascribes  to  him  car^ 
mina  diversa  et  epUtolcB  familiares.  The  continuation  of 
Thomas's  History,  printed  by  Wharton,  is  not  Richard's 
own  work,  but  a  compilation  from  it. 

The  following  extracts  will  furnish  a  specimen  of  the 
style  of  these  two  writers,  and  of  the  ordinary  compilers 
of  local  histories  in  their  time.  The  first  is  an  account 
(probably  taken  from  local  tradition)  of  the  martyrdom  of 
the  first  abbot,  Brihtnoth,  in  981,  by  queen  Alfrida,  the 
mother  of  Ethelred,  the  king  then  reigning,  taken  from 
lliomas's  History. 

Quodam  die  contigit  abbatem  Bridnodum  ad  curiam  regis  Edelredi  pro 
ecclesiae  negotiis  proficisci.  Cis  Geldesdune  per  silvam  quae  Nova  Foresta 
Tocatur  ibat,  ubi,  at  fertur,  ad  usus  nature  remotiora  loca  repetiit ;  cavensy 
ut  erat  homo  simplex  et  magne  verecundiRi  undique  circumspexit;  regiaam 
forte  sub  quadam  arbore  oifendit  nomine  Aelstrithami  suis  veneficiis  vacan- 
tern.  Quo  tIso,  non  absque  luctu  et  pavore  ingenti  in  talibus  se  perceptam 
ingemuit :  peritissima  vero  io  arte»  mechanica,  at  fertor,  habebatar.    Sed 
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▼ir  Domini,  ex  hnjoscemodi  rebus  tnrbatns  nimiiim,  quantociiii  inde  reect- 
sit,  et  ad  regis  curiam  dereniensi  magnifice  susceptus,  ecdesise  sum  nego- 
tia  citins  adimplerit.  Itaqae  munificentia  regis  perfimctiia  et  exhilaratw , 
ad  sua  redire  ^iam  repetirit,  et  ne  reginam  lieet  abhorrens  decllBaret,  id 
ejus  descendit  aulam,  qaam  fortnito  ab  omnibus  Tacnam  penitos  iDTeait ; 
tamen  celeriter  regin»  innotait  illins  adyentos.  Dla  yero  petiyit  ut  cum 
festinatione  ad  illam  solns  yeniret,  et  quod  com  eo  de  salute  animse  sue  non- 
nnlla  secrete  tractare  habnit  mandayit.  Coi  ingreaso  plnret  enonaHateslat- 
ciyiae  nimis  fayorabiliter  et  inyerecnnde  locnta  est,  precibns  et  promiasis 
ilium  yeluti  sanctum  Joseph  mulier  impudica  si  posset  incontinentia  sibi 
nodis  aUiceret,  aestimans  firaude  maligna  sanctum  Dei  in  scelere  secmn  oom- 
misceri,  quoniam  per  ilium  metuerat  detegi  a  malitia  qnam  illam  ezereere 
inyenit.  Ille  viribus  et  yerbis  obstat,  negat,  et  abhorret  Unde  in  furorem 
commota,  evocatis  ex  suo  nequam  famulatu  ancillis,  et  quia  concepit  dolorem 
peperit  iniqnitatem,  beatum  yirum  neci  tradere  jussit,  nolens  evm  snpend- 
tem  quem  fore  dubitayit  suorum  aliquando  scelernm  proditorem.  Exoogitaft 
quomodo  ilium  extinguat,  corpore  a  vulnere  resenrato  immune,  non  i^vpa- 
rente  Isesione.  Admonet  eas  mucronum  capulos  in  igne  feryere,  et  sab 
ascellis  sancti  abbatis  imprimi  usqui  dum  spiritum  excutiat.  Qno  facto 
clamayit  intrinsicus,  yelut  tali  infortunio  pavefiu^ta.  Unde  ministri  abbatis 
et  qui  cum  iUo  yenerant  adcurrunt  monachi,  eum  subita  morte  prayentom 
ab  eis  audiunt,  et  ingemiscunt. 

The  second  extract,  taken  from  Richard's  History,  de- 
scribes the  miserable  condition  to  which  the  country  round 
the  monastery  was  reduced  when  the  monks  of  Ely  had 
incurred  the  anger  of  king  Stephen. 

Propterea  rex  Stephanus  ira  grayiter  accensus  omnia  hsec  reputayit  ab 
episcopo  Nigello  machinari,  et  jussit  evestigio  possessiones  ecclede  a  aaia 
nndequaque  distrahi  in  yindictam  odiorum  ejus.  Suecisa  igitur  monacbla 
rerum  facultate  suarum,  nimis  «egre  compelluntur  in  ecclesia,  maxime  dbo- 
rum  inedia,  unde  non  habentes  stipendia  victuum,  gementes  et  anxii,  reli- 
quias  thesanrorum  quae  parvo  in  loco  residu»  erant,  yis.  de  octo  feretris, 
argentum  quod  inyeniunt  et  aurum  sumpserunt ;  quse  deinceps  minime  tmmt 
reformata.  Oppresserat  enim  fames  omnem  regionem,  et  segra  seges  yictmm 
omnem  negayerat.  Per  yiginti  milliaria  seu  triginta  non  bos,  non  aratrnm 
est  inyentus,  qui  particulam  terrse  excoleret.  Vix  paryissimus  tunc  modiiu 
emi  poterat  ducentis  denariis.  Tantaque  hominum  clades  de  inopia  puds 
secuta  est,  ut  per  yicos  et  plateas  centeni  et  milleni  ad  instar  uteris  inflati 
exanimes  jacerent.  Peris  et  volatilibus  cadayera  inhumata  relinqoebantnr. 
Nam  multo  retro  tempore  talis  tribulatio  non  fuit  in  cunctis  terrarum  reg* 
nis.  Potentes  per  circuitum  late  yastando  milites  ex  rapina  conducunt, 
yillas  oomburunt,  captiyos  de  longe  ducentes  miserabiliter  traetabant,  pios 
alligabant  in  compedibu  et  nobilet  in  manicis  ferresi.    Font  itaqae  rtMei 
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in^ioCa  Uetatnr  malitia.  Non  lezui  non  parcnnt  aeUti ;  mille  mortis 
■pedes  inferunty  at  ab  afflictis  peconias  excatiant.  Fit  clamor  dims  plan- 
genthmiy  inhomdt  Inctos  nbiqni  moerentiiim,  et  constat  faisse  completam 
qvod  mmofiitBr  in  ApooalypBi  Jouuui  '•  Qnnrent  homines  mori  et  fagiet 
mors  ab  eis. 
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GERVASE  OF  TILBtJRY,  AND  RICHARD  BISHOP 

OF  LONDON. 

Gbrvasr  of  Tilburt  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
writers  of  this  period.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  kinsman 
of  king  Henry  II.  of  England^  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  authority  for  this  statement.  He  was  probably  bom 
at  Tilbury  in  Essex^  but  the  date  is  unknown.  He  appears 
to  have  studied  in  the  foreign  schools ;  and  he  rose  so  high 
in  the  favour  of  the  German  emperor  Otho  IV.  that  that 
monarch  made  him  marshall  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries. 
Otho  himself,  who  was  elected  emperor  in  1 1 98,  was  de- 
scended from  king  Henry^s  mother,  the  empress  Matilda, 
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and  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  English  court. 
The  Otia  Imperialia,  the  only  work  Gervase  is  known 
with  any  certainty  to  have  written,  was  compiled  in  the 
reign  of  king  John,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Otho ;  but  the  author  speaks  from  his  own  remembrance 
of  events  which  occurred  at  the  death  of  the  young  king 
Henry  (the  son  of  Henry  II.),  in  1183.* 

The  title  which  Gervase  gave  to  his  book  appears  to 
signify  that  it  was  intended  for  the  amusement  of  the 
emperor's  leisure  hours.  It  is  divided  into  three  decisis 
onesy  or  books,  the  contents  of  which  are  of  a  somewhat 
miscellaneous  nature.  It  exhibits  extensive  reading  and 
considerable  learning,  and  its  author  appears  to  have  shared 
largely  in  the  taste  then  prevalent  for  collecting  popular 
legends,  a  circumstance  which  renders  his  work  especially 
valuable  for  the  history  of  the  popular  superstitions  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  first  book  Gervase  treats  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  of  the  elements,  of  paradise,  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  of  various  matters  connected  with  these 
subjects ; — of  fauns  and  satyrs  (i.  e.  fairies  and  spirits  sup- 
posed to  haunt  the  woods),  of  the  sons  and  immediate 
descendants  of  Adam,  of  the  origin  and  history  of  music, 
of  Seth,  Enoch,  Methusalem,  &c.  and  of  the  Deluge.  In 
the  second  book  he  treats  of  the  division  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  of  the  four  empires,  and  of  the  threefold  division 
of  the  earth,  which  is  followed  by  a  detailed  geographical 
description  of  each  country  and  of  its  singularities.  The 
author  then  proceeds  to  give  a  succinct  historical  account 
of  the  Israelites,  of  the  kings  of  Latium,  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Romans,  Jews, 
Medes,  Macedonians,  Egyptians,  and  Persians,  of  the 
empire  of  the  Romans  and  the  origin  of  the  Goths  and 
Lombards^  of  the  Britons  (in  which  he  follows  Geoffrey 

*  Otia  Imper.  Decii.  ii.  c.  20. 
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of  Monmouth),  of  tlie  Francs,  of  the  Roman  emperors 
subsequent  to  Charlemain,  of  the  succession  of  the  kings 
of  France,  and  of  the  Norman  kings  of  England ;  which  is 
followed  by  a  detailed  description  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
shorter  descriptions  of  Egypt,  Europe  in  general,  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul  in  particular.  Tlie  remaining  chapters  of 
the  second  book  treat  of  the  origin  of  provinces  and  states, 
of  the  settlement  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah, 
and  of  the  six  ages  of  the  world.  The  third  book  treats 
of  wonders  of  every  description,  natural  and  artificial,  and 
abounds  in  curious  popular  legends  relating  chiefly  to 
England  and  to  the  district  of  Aries.  As  examples  we 
may  quote  a  legend  of  St.  Coesarius  of  Aries,  and  an  ac- 
count of  a  class  of  hobgoblins,  a  belief  in  which  formed  part 
of  the  popular  mythology  of  England  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

De  vento  quern  in  chiroiheea  conclusit  sancius. 

Quia  yero  Tentoniin  ac  montium  fecimus  mentionem,  asserentes  montes 
plarimoi  omnibuB  yentis  esse  altiores»  illnd  quoque  annectimus,  Talles  esse 
sic  montiam  contiguitate  conclusas,  quod  ad  illas  nunqoam  aura  penrenit. 
Ecce  in  regno  Arelatensi,  episcopatu  Vasconensl,  castrum  Divionis  Colonis 
inhabitatom.  Hoc  in  valle,  circumquaqne  montibus  circumsepta,  positum  est, 
in  quod  [eo  quod  ventus  nee  levissimus  subintrayerat  usque  ad  tempore 
Carol!  M.  sterilis  semper  vallis  extiterat»  omnique  humano  commodo  pror- 
SUB  inutilis.  Verum  infoecunditatem  ipsius  comperiens  archiepiscopus  Are- 
latensisi  saDCtissimus  Tir,  miraculis  prseclarus,  Ceesarius,  mare  civitati  sue 
subjacens  adiit,  et  chirothecam  suam  vento  marino  repletam  strinxit.  Acce- 
dens  itaque  ad  Tallemi  inutilem  tunc  habitam,  in  nomine  Christi  chirothe- 
cam plenam  vento  scopnlo  cuidam  injecit,  ventumque  perpetuum  jussit 
emittere.  Sicque  factum  est,  quod  statim  rupit  facto  foramine  per  scissuram 
exhaufltum  ventum  semper  eructuat,  quem  pontianum  vulgus  nominat,  quasi 
a  ponto  illuc  yirtute  divina  translatum.  Hie,  inquam,  impetuosus  terminos 
cnjusdam  subterfluentis  aqu»  non  transgreditur,  omnia  foecundat,  omnia 
salubrat,  et  dnm  praetereuntes  a  fronte  salutat,  eos  altiore  flatus  olgore  fla- 
gellat,  quoi  vallis  coniinium  egressos  quasi  prohibitus  ne  datas  sibi  metaa 
excedat  non  approximat. 

The  second  extract  relates  to  a  superstition  which  still 
exists  in  some  of  the  more  secluded  part^si  of  our  island. 
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De  NepiunU  «toe  Portunis,  qui  homine»  Uludtmt. 

Sieat  inter  homines  mirabilia  qnsedam  natura  prodncit,  ita  spirituB  in 
corporibiu  aerelB  qua  assamunt  ex  divina  permifliione  Indibria  tui  fiicivot. 
Ecce  enim  in  Anglia  daemones  quosdam  habet,  dcmones  inqnam,  neacio 
dizerim  an  secretaa  et  ignot»  generationia  effigies,  qnos  Galli  Nephaun  An^ 
Portunot  nominant.  Istis  insitum  est,  quod  simplicitatem  fortanatomm 
eolonorum  amplectuntur,  et  cum  noctornas  propter  domestieaa  opena 
agant  yigilias,  subito  clausis  janois  ad  ignem  calefiont,  et  ranuncnlas  ez 
sinu  projectas  prunis  impositas  comedunt,  senili  yultu,  feu^ie  cormgmta,  sta- 
tiira  posilli,  dimidium  pollicis  non  habentes.  Panniculis  conaertia  indmiB- 
tur,  et  si  quid  gestandum  in  domo  fuerit  aut  onerosi  opens  agendum,  ad 
operandum  se  jungunt,  citius  bumana  £Bu;ilitate  ezpediunt.  Id  illia  insitum 
est,  ut  obsequi  possint,  et  obesse  non  possint.  Vemm  unicum  quasi  modn- 
lum  nocendi  habent.  Cum  enim  inter  ambiguas  noctis  tenebras  Angli  aoXi' 
tarii  quandoque  equitant,  Portunus  nonnunquam  invisus  equitanti  ae  oc^nlal, 
et  cum  diutius  comitatur  euntem,  tandem  loris  arreptis  equum  in  lutum  ad 
manum  ducit,  in  quo  dum  infizus  Tolutatur,  Portunus  exiens  cachinmmi 
fkcitt'et  hujuscemodi  ludibrio  humanam  simplicitatem  deridet. 

As  the  author  of  the  Oiia  Imperialiay  Oervase  of  Til- 
bury belongs  rather  to  the  reign  of  John  than  to  that  of 
Henry  II.  But  tradition  has  ascribed  to  him  a  treatise 
in  form  of  a  dialogue  on  the  Exchequer  and  its  officers, 
which  the  author  says  was  begun  in  the  23rd  of  Henry  II. 
(A.D.  1177)>  and  which  appears  from  internal  evidence  to 
have  been  completed  about  the  end  of  the  following  year. 
The  writer  of  this  book  must  have  lived  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  for  it  appears  from  his  own  statements 
that  he  had  seen  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  the  chief 
justice,  who  died  in  1168;  that  he  had  conversed  with 
Henry  de  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  is  said  to 
have  died  in  ll7l;  and  that  he  had  supplied  the  place 
in  the  Exchequer  of  Nigellus  bishop  of  Ely,  who  died  in 
1169,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  that  prelate. 

Madox,  who  published  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  in  his 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer,  has  attempted  to 
prove  that  Gervase  of  Tilbury  was  not  the  author  of  that 
treatise.  His  chief  arguments  are,  that  we  have  no  reason 
for  believing  that  Gervase  ever  was  a  clerk  of  the  £xche- 
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qaer ;  that  the  author  appears  to  have  been  an  ecclesiastic^ 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  with  the  person  who 
was  appointed  to  so  decidedly  a  lay  office  as  that  of 
marshal  of  Aries ;  and  that  Gervase^  if  he  were  (as  is  pre- 
tended) grandson  of  Henry  II.  could  not  at  the  time  the 
book  was  written  be  of  a  sufficient  age  to  be  identified 
with  this  writer.  These  negative  arguments^  however, 
seem  to  us  to  have  no  great  weight.  There  appears  to 
be  no  proof  of  the  affinity  between  Gervase  of  Tilbury 
and  Henry  II.  and  the  former  may  have  been  a  young 
man  in  the  23rd  year  of  that  monarch's  reign,  and  still 
have  written  a  work  in  the  reign  of  John  at  no  very  ad- 
vanced age.  The  author  of  the  Otia  Imperialia  must  have 
been  a  clerk,  and  his  book  has  quite  as  much  appearance 
of  having  been  written  by  an  ecclesiastic  as  the  Dialogue 
on  the  Exchequer.  We  do  not  know  enough  of  his  his- 
tory to  be  able  to  state  that  he  never  held  a  place  in  that 
office.  An  argument  of  much  greater  weight  is  furnished 
by  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  written  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  which  contains  a  copy  of  the  treatise  alluded 
to.  The  writer  of  that  document,  as  quoted  by  Madox, 
appears  to  ascribe  this  book  distinctly  to  Richard  bishop 
of  LfOndon.*  Richard  was  a  son  of  Nigellus  bishop  of 
My;  he  held  the  dignities  of  a  canon  of  London,  archdea- 
con of  Ely,  and  dean  of  Lincoln,  and  is  said  to  have  pur- 
chased the  office  of  high  treasurer  in  1169,  which  he  filled 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign  that  before  he  died  he  obtained  for  him  the 
bishopric  of  London,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  on 
the  31st  of  December  1189.  He  died  on  the  10th  of 
September  1198.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  book  itself  to  induce  us  to  believe 
that  its  author  held  the  high  office  of  treasiuren 

*  Madozy  Hist,  of  Ezcheq.  toI.  ii.  pp.  345,  346  (second  edition). 
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The  Dialogue  on  the  Exchequer  is  divided  into  two 
books.  The  author  tells  us  that  when  he  was  sitting  in 
the  room  of  a  chamber  which  looked  upon  the  river 
Thames,  in  the  23rd  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  he 
heard  a  voice  which  said  to  him,  ^*  Master,  knowest  thou 
not  that  in  science  or  treasure  which  is  hidden  there  is  no 
utility  ?"*  This  voice  turns  out  to  be  that  of  a  fellow 
clerk,  who  urges  him  to  commit  to  writing  his  great 
knowledge  of  the  aflfairs  of  the  Exchequer.  He  expresses 
his  reluctance  to  this  undertaking,  and  among  other  rea- 
sons he  represents  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat 
the  subject  otherwise  than  in  rude  language  with  barba- 
rous words.t  He  is,  however,  finally  persuaded,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  nature  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  passage  in  which  he  defines 
the  name,  and  gives  his  opinion  of  its  derivation,  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  this  book,  which  it 
must  be  confessed  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Otia  Imperialia  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury. 

Disdpulus.  Quid  est  scaccarium  ? 

Magister.  Scaccarium  tabula  est  quadrangula  que  longitndinif  quasi 
decern  pedum,  latitudinis  quinque,  ad  modum  mense  circumsedentibus 
apposita  undique  habet  limbum  altitudinis  quasi  quatuor  digitornm,  ne 
quid  appositum  excidat.  Superponitur  autem  scaccario  superior!  paniras 
in  termino  Pasch»  emptus,  non  quilibet,  sed  niger  Tirgis  distinctus,  di«- 
tantibus  a  se  virgis  vel  pedis  vel  palmae  extent»  spatio.  In  spatiis  autem 
calculi  sunt  juxta  ordinea  suos  de  quibus  alias  dicetur.  Licet  autem  tabula 
talis  scaccarium  dicatur,  transmutatur  tamen  hoc  nomen  ut  ipsa  qooque 
curia  quK  consedente  scaccario  est  scaccarium  dicatur ;  adeo  ut  si  qiuwdo- 
que  per  sententiam  aliquid  de  communi  cousilio  fuerit  constitutum,  dicatur 
factum  ad  scaccarium  illius  vel  illius  anni.  Quod  autem  bodie  dicitor  ad 
scaccarium,  olim  dicebatur  ad  taleas. 


*  Anno  xxiij.  regni  regis  Henrici  secundi,  cum  sederem  ad  fenestram  spe* 
culae  que  est  juxta  fluvium  Tamensem,  factum  est  Terbum  hominis  in  im- 
petu  loquentis  ad  me,  dicens,  Magister,  non  legisti  quod  in  scientia  yel 
thcsauro  abscondito  nulla  sit  utilitas  ? 

t  De  hiis  rebus  quas  petis  impossibilc  est  nisi  rusticano  sermon»  et  com- 
munibus  loqui  verbis. 
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D.  QuflB  est  ratio  hiqni  nominis  ? 

M,  Nulla  mihi  yerior  ad  prssens  occurrit,  quam  quod  scaccarii  lusilis 
similem  habet  formam. 

/>.  Numqoid  antiquomm  prudentia  pro  sola  forma  sic  nomiaavit,  cum  et 
■imili  ratione  poisit  Tabularium  appellari  ? 

M.  Merito  te  scrupulosum  dixi.  Est  et  alia,  sed  occultior.  Sicut  enim 
in  icaccario  lusili  quidam  ordines  sunt  pugnatorum,  et  certis  legibus  vel  li- 
mitibas  prooednnt  Tel  subsiitunt,  prKsidentibus  aliis  et  aliia  praecedentibus, 
tic  in  hoc  quidam  pnesident,  quidam  assident  ex  officio ,  et  non  est  cui- 
quam  libemm  leges  constitutas  ezcedere ;  quod  erit  ex  consequentibus  mani- 
feitum.  Item  sicut  in  lusili  pugna  committitur  inter  reges,  sic  in  hoc  inter 
duos  principaliter  conflictus  est  et  pugna  committitur,  thesaurarium  scilicet 
et  Ticecomitem  qui  assidet  ad  compotum,  residenttbus  aliis  tanquam  judi- 
cibus  ut  Tideant  et  judicent. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  different  offices  and 
officers  of  the  exchequer,  and  of  their  duties,  privileges, 
and  dignities,  of  the  assay  of  money,  scutage,  prosecution 
of  murder,  of  danegeld,  forests,  essarts,  of  hides,  hun- 
dreds, and  counties.  In  the  second  book  he  treats  in  suc- 
cessive order  of  summonses,  of  tlie  duties  of  sheriffs,  of 
purprestures  and  escheats,  of  the  rents  [census)  of  forests, 
of  pleas  and  conventions,  of  enforcing  payments,  &c. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  tells  us  that  he  had  written 
a  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  to 
which  he  had  given  the  title  of  Tricolumnus^  because  it 
was  arranged  in  three  columns,  the  first  containing  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  the  second  the  political  history  of 
Henry's  reign,  and  the  third  miscellaneous  matters  and 
judgments  of  the  courts  of  law.*  This  work  appears  to 
be  entirely  lost. 

Bale,  as  usual,  attributes  to  Gervase  of  Tilbury  a  num- 
ber of  writings,  most  of  which  are  nothing  more  than 

*  Libellus  quidem  est  a  nobis  utcunque  tempore  juventutis  editus  de  tri- 
partita regni  Aogliae  historia  sub  iliustri  Anglorum  rege  Henrico  secundo, 
quern  quia  per  tres  columnas  per  universum  digessimus,  diximus  7Vtco/tifn- 
nifiN.  In  prima  quidem  de  ecclesise  Anglicanee  negotiis  plurimis,  et  de 
nonnuUis  rescriptis  sedis  apostolicic  ;  in  secunda  vero  de  insignibus  prsedicti 
regis  gestis,   quse  fidem  humanam  excedunt;  in  tertia  ycro  de  pluribus 
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chapters  of  the  Otia  Imperialia.  The  only  one  of  which 
there  can  be  any  doubt,  is  described  by  the  old  biblio* 
grapher  as  lUustrationes  Galfredi,  lib.  iv.  commencing,  he 
tells  us,  with  the  words,  Descriptio  quantitatis  et  mult. 

Edition», 

Historiae  Francorum  scriptores. . . .  opera  ao  stadio  fllii  poit  patftai  Fran- 
cisci  Duchesne.*  Tomns  III.  Lutetiae  Parisiomm,  1641,  fol.  )yp.  363^ 
379.  Fragmentum  de  Regibns  Francorum  et  Anglomm,  ex  Libro  de 
MirabilibuB  Mundi,  qui  alias  Solatium  Imperatoris,  ten  Otia  Imperl* 
alia,  nominatur.  Auctore  Gerrasio  Tilleberiensi  maretoaUo  regal 
Arelatensis. 

Gervasii  Tilberiensis,  Arelatensis  quondam  regni  marescballli  De  Impeiio 
Romano,  et  Gottorum,  Lombardorum,  Brittonum,  Francorum,  Anglo* 
rumque  regnis,  Commentatio,  ex  ipsius  Otiis  Imperialibos  ad  Otto- 
nem  IV.  Imperatorem,  cum  aliis,  quso  arersa  monstrat  pagina,  n«BO 
primum  edita  a  Joachimo  Joanne  Madero.     Helmestadii,  1673,  4to. 

Scriptores  Rerum  Brunsvicensium  illustrationi  in8ervientes....cura  Godt* 
fridi  Guilielmi  Leibnitii.  HanoTcrse,  1707,  fol.  pp.  881 — 1004,  Gerraail 
Tiiberiensis  Otia  Imperialia  ad  Ottonem  IV.  Imperatorem  ex  MSStit. 

Scriptorum  Brunsvicensia  illustrantium  tomus  secundus. .  • .  cure  Godefridi 
Guilielmi  Leibnitii.  Ilanoveree,  1710,  fol.  pp.  751—784.  Emenda* 
tiones  et  supplementa  Otiorum  Imperialium  Genrasii  Tilberieuit, 
tomo  primo  editorum  ex  MSStis. 

Antiquus  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  Gervasio  de  Tilbury  vulgo  adscriptna,  E 
duobus  vetustis  Codd.  MSS.  Nigro  et  Rubro,  in  Scaccario  regie  aaaer- 
Tatis,  Nunc  primum  editus.  Dialogum  recensuit,  Lectionei  Variantes 
Notasque  adjecit,  ac  Dissertationem  Epistolarem  prKmisit,  Thomaa 
Madox.  Londonise,  1711,  fol.  An  Appendix  to  the  first  edition  of 
Madox's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Kingi  of  Englaiid.... 
By  Thomas  Madox,  Esq.  The  Second  Edition.  London,  1769,  4to. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  329—452.  Antiquus  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  &c.  The  tamo 
title  throughout  as  in  the  previous  edition. 

Translation, 

The  Ancient  Dialogue  concerning  the  Exchequer,  published  from  two 
manuscript  volumes,  called  the  Black  Book  and  the  Red  Book.  Pub- 
lished originally  in  Latin,  by  Tho.  Madox,  Esq.  Historiographer.  Now 
carefully  translated  into  English,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
London,  1758,  4to. 


negotiis  tam  publicis  quam  familiaribus,  necnon  curiae  et  judiciis  agitnr. 
Hie  si  forte  in  manus  tuas  inciderit,  cave  ne  se  efTugiat ;  utilis  enim  poterit 
futnris  esse  temporibus  et  jocundus  his  qui  de  regni  statu  rab  prsdicto 
prindpe  Bollidti  fuerint.    Dialog,  de  Scacc.  p.  369  (second  ed.) 
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BALDWIN  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Abchbishop  Baldwin  is  best  known  in  history  as  the 
preacher  of  the  third  crusade.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  of  poor  parents  in  the  city  of  Exeter^  where  he 
gained  his  living  by  exercising  the  profession  of  school- 
master, until,  having  taken  holy  orders,  and  having 
attracted  notice  by  his  literary  acquirements  and  by  his 
piety,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  archdeacon,  which 
however  he  resigned  in  order  to  become  a  monk  in 
the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Ford  in  Devonshire.  We  learn 
from  his  friend  Giraldus  that  he  here  so  far  outshone 
hii  brethren  in  the  virtues  requisite  for  the  monastic  life, 
that  within  a  year  after  he  had  assumed  the  habit  he  was 
elected  abbot.*"  A  few  years  afterwards  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  to  which  he  was  consecrated 
in  1180.t  In  1184,  he  rendered  himself  remarkable  by 
his  spirited  opposition  to  the  powerful  Ranulph  de  Glan- 
ville,  in  protecting  from  his  vengeance  a  knight  named 
Gilbert  de  Plumptun.J  In  1 184,  after  the  death  of  arch- 
bishop Richard,  the  right  of  election  to  the  primacy  be- 
came a  subject  of  obstinate  contention  between  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  of  the  province,  and,  the 
king  having  interfered  in  vain,  both  parties  carried  their 
claims  before  the  pope.  After  a  great  expenditure  of 
money  and  time,  the  bishops  obtained  the  right  of  voting 

•  Giraldus  Cambr.  Itinerar.  Camb.  Ub.  ii.  c.  14.    Gervas.  Dorob.  Act. 
Pontif.  col.  1675.    Godwin,  de  Episcopis. 
t  Wharton,  Angl.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  447. 
X  Roger  Horeden,  p.  62!2. 
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in  the  election^  and  the  king  appointed  a  time  and  place 
for  the  election.  But  the  monks  were  still  obstinate^  and 
refused  to  attend,  whereupon  the  bishops  proceeded  to 
choose  Baldwin  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  king  con- 
firmed their  election.  With  some  difficulty  the  king  at 
last  persuaded  the  monks  to  comply,  and  Baldwin  was 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  19th  of  May 
1185.  The  monks  were,  however,  never  sincerely  recon- 
ciled to  him,  and  he  was  engaged  in  constant  disputes  with 
them  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.*  In  1 J  88,  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  preceding  year,  archbishop  Baldwin  took  the  cross, 
and  travelled  over  the  kingdom  to  preach  a  general  crusade. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  in  part 
of  his  route  by  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  and  his  success  was 
so  great  that  in  Wales  alone  he  raised  about  three  thousand 
men.f  The  advanced  age  of  king  Henry,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, rendered  the  archbishop^s  exertions  on  this 
occasion  useless,  but  on  the  accession  of  Richard  I.  he 
again  entered  with  zeal  into  the  project  of  a  crusade.  In 
1189,  soon  after  king  Henry's  death,  Baldwin  consecrated 
at  once  four  bishops,  Godfrey  of  Winchester,  William  of 
Ely,  Hubert  of  Salisbury,  and  Richard  of  London;  and 
within  a  few  days  after,  by  the  award  of  the  pope,  a  final 
reconciliation  was  effected  between  him  and  his  monks, 
on  the  condition  that  on  one  side  the  prior  whom  the 
archbishop  had  appointed  against  the  will  of  the  monks 
should  be  deposed,  and  the  chapel  which  he  had  built  in 
the  suburb  of  Canterbury  should  be  demolished,  while  on 
the  other  side  the  monks  should  promise  to  be  obedient 
in  future  to  the  mandates  of  the  archbishop.     The  arch- 

"(^  An  account  of  these  disputes  will  be  found  in  Gervase  of  Dover,  coll. 
1676—1678,  and  in  Godwin, 
t  Giraldus  Can^brensis,  Itin.  Cemb.  lib.  i.  c.  1.  and  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 
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bishop  thereupon  chose  another  prior  with  the  consent  of 
the  monks,  but  they  deposed  him  as  soon  as  they  received 
intelligence  of  Baldwin's  death.*  Soon  after  his  disputes 
with  the  monks  were  thus  appeased,  archbishop  Baldwin 
quitted  England  and  embarked  at  Marseilles  for  Syria, 
where  he  arrived  when  the  Christians  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Acre  were  disheartened  by  the  want  of  provision  and 
the  desolations  of  pestilence,  and  his  last  days  were  occu- 
pied in  administering  help  and  comfort  to  the  sufferers.f 
He  himself  died  before  the  end  of  the  year  11 90. J 

Giraldus  describes  archbishop  Baldwin  as  a  man  of  a 
darkish  complexion,  of  an  open  and  handsome  countenance, 
of  mean  stature,  and  in  body  rather  slender  than  corpulent. 
He  was  modest  and  sober  in  his  living,  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  slow  to  anger.  But  Giraldus  adds  (which  seems  in- 
consistent with  his  unflinching  opposition  to  the  monks 
of  Canterbury,)  that  he  wanted  vigour  and  severity  of 
character,  and  that  on  account  of  his  mildness  and  remis- 
ness  in  enforcing  discipline,  he  was  better  fitted  to  be  a 
simple  monk  than  an  abbot  or  a  bishop ;  and  he  assures 
us  that  his  negligence  in  this  respect  was  so  well  known, 
that  on  one  occasion  the  pope  wrote  him  a  letter  in  which 
he  addressed  him  ironically  as  monacho  ferventissimOy  ab^ 
baii  calido,  episcopo  tepidoy  archiepiscopo  remisso. 

Baldwin  appears  to  have  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
literary  pursuits.  His  principal  works  now  extant  are  a 
treatise  de  commendaiione  fidei;  another,  de  sacramento 
ditarisy  which  was  written  while  he  was  abbot  of  Ford, 
and  dedicated  to  Bartholomew  bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  six- 
teen tracts  on  various  religious  subjects.  All  these  books 
have  been  printed.    They  are  written  in  a  style  which 

*  Roger  Iloveden,  Annal.  p.  661. 

t  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Itin.  Camb.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 

%  Roger  HoTodeDy  Annal.  p.  685. 
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shows  their  author  to  have  been  a  man  of  deep  reading. 
The  following  extract  from  die  second  of  the  short  tracts^ 
entitled  De  corruptis  moribm  cleri  et  pqpuli,  contains  some 
reflections  on  the  manners  of  his  age^  and  exhibits  the 
expectation  so  prevalent  in  the  twelfth  century  that  the 
world  was  approaching  to  its  end. 

Signa  quoque,  quae  diem  judicii  prseventura  sunt»  prssentibus  moribui 
nostris  configurabuntur,  et  qaalia  visibiliter  futura  sunt,  talia  apiriUialiter  in 
nobis  jam  apparent.  Scriptum  est :  Sol  convertetur  in  tenebras»  et  lana  in 
sanguinem,  antequam  veniat  dies  Domini  magnus  et  terribilis.  Quod  in  fir- 
mamento  sunt  sol  et  luna,  hoc  in  ecclesia  Dei  sunt  ordo  rectonun  et  rita 
subditorum :  ecclesiastica  quoque  authoritas,  et  SKcularis  potestas.  liona 
sole  inferior  est»  et  a  se  non  lucet,  sed  a  sole.  Sic  et  vita  Bubditonun  infe- 
rior est  quam  vita  preelatorum,  per  quos  accendi  debent  et  illuminarL  Ad 
eos  quippe  dictum  est :  Vos  estis  lux  mundi.  In  lis  autem  rectoribos,  qoi 
ignorant  et  errant,  qui  csBci  sunt  et  duces  csecomm,  sol  conrertitar  in  t«ne- 
bras  ;  ideoque  in  vita  subditorum  luna  convertitur  in  sanguinem,  in  sangui- 
nem  videlicet  corruptionis  et  crudeli talis.  Ecce  enim  refrigescit  charitas 
multorum,  et  abundat  iniquitas.  Ascendit  sanguis  de  lacu  usque  ad  frvnoa 
equorum,  usque  ad  rectores  populorum,  et  sanguis  sanguinem  tetigit.  Non 
inveniunt  laici  in  nobis  quod  debeant  imitari ;  inveniunt  quod  volunt  per- 
sequi.  Persequuntur  nos  calumniis,  persequuntur  injuriis,  persequuntur  noa 
damnis,  declarationibus,  opprobriis ;  tandem  persequuntur  et  gladiia.  Na- 
per  enim  furor  persequentium  in  capite  nos  Tulneravit ;  qui  Christi  Donuni 
beaiissimum  Thomam  preesulem  nostrum,  ob  insignem  ecclesiaaticae  liber- 
tatis  defensionem,  usque  ad  mortem  persecuti  sunt.  Et  si  verum  est,  quod 
causa  rei  fama  sparsit,  et  multorum  conscientia  metuit,  vita  nostra  indisd* 
plinata  tanti  mali  seminarium  fuit,  tantique  odii  fomitem  ministravit.  Non 
enim  existimavit  nos  homo  sicut  ministros  dei  et  dispensatores  mysterionun 
Dei ;  sed  judicium  Dei  portabit,  quicunque  est  ille. 

A  Poenitential  by  this  prelate  is  preserved^  with  some 
other  tracts^  in  a  manuscript  in  the  archiepiscopal  library 
at  Lambeth.*  The  old  bibUographers  ascribe  to  him,  in 
addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  commentaries  on 
the  books  of  Kings;  on  the  sacraments  of  the  church;  a 
collection  of  thirty-three  sermons ;  a  collection  of  epistles; 
and  other  books  with  the  titles,  De  ortkodoxtB  fidei  dog^ 
niatibus;  De  sectis  hereticorum ;  De  unitate  charitatis ; 

*  See  Wharton.    Aoctuar.  Hist.  Dogmat.  J.  Usaerii»  pp.  407—409. 
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De  saeerdotio  Joannis  Hyrcani ;  Super  eruditione  Giraldi ; 
De  amore  ;  Contra  Henricum  fVintoniensem ;  Commendatio 
vhrgimtaiis;  Carmen  devoiionis;  De  cruce;  Deangeli nuncio; 
Mythologia;  De  utUitate  et  virtute  sermonis  del  vivi. 
Several  of  his  tracts  and  sermons  are  preserved  in  a  MS. 
at  Lambeth.  Some  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the  above 
list  are  of  very  doubtful  authority. 

Editiont. 

The  treatiie  De  Sacrmmento  Altaris  is  said  by  Tanner  to  haye  been  printed 

at  Cambridge  iu  1531,  8vo.  and  in  1531,  4to. 
Bibliothece  Patrum  Cisterciensium. . . .  tomus  quintus. .  . .  Labore  et  studio 

F.    Bertrandi    Fissier.     Bono-fonte,    Anno  Domini,    16*62,   fol.   pp. 

1 — 159.    Balduini,  ex  abbate  Fordensi  ordinis  Cisterc.  Cantoariensis 

arehiepiacopi,  opera.    The  sixteen  tracts  and  the  treatises  De  commen- 

datione  fidei  and  De  sacramento  altaris. 


WALTER  MAPES. 

Walter  Mapes^  or  more  correctly  Map,*  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  literary  men  at  the  court  of 
Henry  II.  He  was  a  native  of  the  borders  of  Wales, 
probably  of  Gloucestershire  or  Herefordshire ;  f  and  his 
parents,  he  tells  us,  had  rendered  important  services  to 
king  Henry  both  before  and  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.t  Mapes  studied  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
where,  as  he  informs  us,  he  was  witness  to  many  of  the 
tumults  between  the  scholars  and  the  townsmen;§  and  he 

*  He  gives  himself  this  name  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  treatise  De  NvgU 
Curialiumf  and  it  is  so  spelt  in  all  the  most  authentic  documents.  The 
other  has  been  adopted  more  popularly  in  modern  times. 

t  He  calls  himself  a  Marcher  (qui  marchio  sum  Walensihus.  De  Nag. 
Cor.  Distinc.  iu,  c.  23),  and  calls  the  Welshmen  his  countrymen  (Compa- 
triotse  nostri,  Distinc.  ii.  c.  20).  He  tells  so  many  Herefordshire  legends  in 
this  book,  that  we  may  be  led  to  suppose  him  of  that  county.  He  calla 
England  mater  notiraf  Distinc.  iv.  c.  1 . 

X  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  y.  c.  6. 

§  De  Nng.  Cor.  Distinc.  t.  c.  5. 
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z  oc  lis  vx»rk  Cut  he  had  attended 
trjt  «riixi  ::  Gznri  Ja.  Pijcelie,*  whidi  vis  probably  in 
cr  vxjC  if:cr  llw.  wie^.  thai  emicent  teacher  is  said  to 
Latc  o^dZjezL'»:!  >ctuTiz^  thene-  Soon  after  this  he  ap- 
pears t  >  LiTc  beez.  a:  tLe  co:irt  and  in  the  favour  of  the 
E:iziis-!ii  cJrg,  He  ^ej^  faridliar  in  the  household  of 
TLozuLs  Bet:ket.  «^d  repea:^  conversations  he  had  with 
t:.^  reni^rk^ble  n^z.  before  he  was  made  archbishop 
of  Car.terb:irT.-  wLich  event  occurred  in  1162.  In 
117-^-  Walter  Mapes  presided  at  the  assize  at  Glouces- 
ter as  one  of  the  judges  ambulant.^  and  he  can  hardly 
then  have  been  less  than  thirtr  vears  of  as:e.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  with  the  court  at  LJmoges,  and  had  the  care 
of  providing  for  Peter  archbishop  of  Tarentaise ;  §  and  he 
appears  to  have  accompanied  the  king  during  his  war 
against  his  sons.  The  next  event  of  his  life  of  which  he 
gives  us  any  notice  was  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Louis 
le  Jeune,  king  of  France*  with  whom  he  lived  a  short  time 
on  intimate  terms ;  and  soon  after  this  he  was  sent  by 
the  English  king  to  attend  the  council  which  had  been 
called  by  pope  Alexander  III.  at  Rome,  and  in  his  way 
was  hospitably  entertained  at  the  court  of  Henry  the 
Liberal^  count  of  Champagne.*!^  At  this  council  Mapes 
was  held  in  so  much  consideration  that  he  was  deputed 
to  examine  and  argue  with  those  deputies  of  the  then  rising 
sect  of  the  Waldenses,  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to 

*  De  Nag.  Cor.  Distinc.  ii,  c.  7.  Vidi  Parisius  Lncam  HtiDgtnim  in 
schola  magistri  Girardi  Paellc 

t  Dc  Nug.  Cur.  u.  23. 

t  Madox,  Hiat.  Excheq.  vol.  i.  p.  701.  from  the  Mag.  Rot.  19  H.  II. 
Giraldas  Cambrensis  informs  us  that  Mapes  frequently  acted  with  the  judges 
itinerant. 

§  De  Nug.  Curial.  Distinc.  ii,  c.  3. 

II  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  iv.  c.  1. 

U  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  ▼.  c.  5. 
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obtain  the  papal  authority  for  preaching  and  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue.*  This  council  was 
probably  the  Lateran  council  held  in  the  year  1179. 

Walter  Mapes  informs  us  that  he  was  the  personal 
enemy  of  the  king's  illegitimate  son  Geoffrey^  afterwards 
archbishop  of  York,  but  that  his  own  great  influence  with 
his  sovereign  shielded  him  from  his  resentment ;  Mapes 
had  resisted  several  of  Geoffrey's  acts  of  extortion  and 
injustice^  and  had  answered  his  threats  with  cutting 
sneers.  When  Geoffrey  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Lin- 
coln, about  the  year  1176,  Mapes  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  canon  of  St.  Paurs,t  and  with  this  appoint- 
ment he  also  held  that  of  precentor  of  Lincoln.]:  He 
likewise  held  many  other  smaller  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
among  which  was  the  parsonage  of  Westbury  in  Glou- 
cestershire.§* 

Mapes  appears  to  have  had  a  special  employment  in  the 
court  of  the  young  king  Henry,  after  he  had  been  crowned 
by  his  father,  until  his  untimely  death  in  1182,  and  he 
shows  great  affection  for  the  memory  of  that  prince,  and 
speaks  leniently  of  his  errors.  ||  It  appears  by  the  anec- 
dotes related  by  himself  and  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  that 
he  accompanied  king  Henry  H.  in  nearly  all  his  pro- 
gresses. He  was  with  him  in  Anjou  soon  after  the  elec- 
tion of  Geoffrey  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  in  1 183.^ 
In  1196  Mapes  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Oxford;** 
from  which  date  we  lose  sight  of  him  entirely. 

*  The  account  of  his  interview  with  the  Waldenses  is  given  in  the  De 
Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  i.  c.  31. 

t  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  v.  c.  6. 

t  In  a  charter  of  Ralph  de  Diceto,  given  in  Tanner,  Mapes  is  described  as 
Lincolniensis  Ecclesise  preccentor  et  noster  concanonicus. 

§  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Spec.  Eccles.  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Introduction 
to  the  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  pp.  ixxi,  andixxir. 

II  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  iv.  c.  1 . 

^  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  t.  c.  6. 

**  De  cantore  Uncolniensi  Waltero  Map  in  Ozenefordensem  archidia* 
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We  owe  these  few  details  of  the  life  of  Walter 
Mapes  chiefly  to  his  own  treatise  De  Nugi$  Curialmm. 
He  was  evidently  a  man,  not  only  of  much  learning 
and  extensive  reading,  but  of  great  taste  for  lighter 
literature.  His  mind  appears  to  have  been  stored  with 
legends  and  anecdotes,  and  he  was  universally  admired 
for  his  ready  wit  and  humour.  He  speaks  of  himself 
as  enjoying  the  reputation  of  a  poet,*  but  he  gives  us 
no  clue  to  the  character  of  the  compositions  by  which 
he  had  entitled  himself  to  this  name.  His  Latin  is  very 
unequal ;  but  we  are  perhaps  not  entirely  competent  to 
pronounce  judgment  in  this  respect,  as  the  text  in  the 
unique  manuscript  of  his  prose  Latin  work  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  extremely  corrupt.  His  style  is  in  general 
not  pure ;  he  often  becomes  wearisome  by  his  attempts 
at  embellishment,  and  his  writings  are  too  much  inter* 
spersed  with  puns  and  jests.  His  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  evidently  extensive,  and  his  observations  on 
men  and  politics  are  judicious  and  acute.  He  sometimes 
rises  above  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  as  in  his  account  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia  in  his  book  De  Nugis  Curialium,  whilst 
at  other  times  he  is  influenced  by  the  weakest  feelings  of 
superstition,  as  in  what  he  says  of  the  miracles  of  Peter 
archbishop  of  Tarentaise  and  of  the  monk  Gregory  of  Glou- 
cester in  the  same  work.  Mapes  is  distinguished  by  the 
same  love  of  the  popular  legends  of  his  country  which 
was  so  remarkable  in  his  friend  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 
His  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings 
down  to  his  own  time,  with  which  his  treatise  De  Nugis 
Curialium  closes,  is  invaluable. 


oonam  tranBlatioiie  ftcta.    Rad.  de  Dicet«  col.  695,  Conf.  Joh,  Bromton, 
Chron.  col.  1271. 
•  Conf.  De  Nog.  Corial.   Distinc.  i.  c.  10,  Diitine.  It.  c.  S,  indDiftiiie. 

Tt0»l« 
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The  earliest  work  that  we  can  trace  from  the  pen  of 
tfaiB  writer  is  a  playful  treatise  against  marriage^  in  Latin 
prose.  Mapes  says  that  he  once  found  one  of  his  in-* 
timate  friends  in  the  court  in  a  state  of  great  melancholy^ 
and^  on  questioning  him^  he  discovered  that  he  was  not 
only  in  love  but  that  he  was  actually  going  to  marry. 
Mapes  expostulated  with  his  Mend  on  what  he  looked 
upon  as  a  rash  action ;  but  finding  no  favourable  hearing, 
he  wrote  him  this  tract  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle,  address- 
ing his  friend  by  the  feigned  name  of  RufinuSj  and  appro* 
priating  to  himself  that  of  Valerius.  He  takes  as  his  text 
the  line, 

Loqui  prohibeori  et  tacere  non  powumi 

and  enforces  his  arguments  by  examples  taken  from  an- 
cient fable  and  history,  and  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Mapes  tells  us  that  this  work  was  much  admired  when  it 
was  made  public,  and  that  copies  of  it  were  speedily 
spread  abroad,  but  that,  it  being  published  anonymously, 
there  were  some  who  would  have  deprived  him  of  the 
honour  of  being  its  author.*  In  fact,  this  treatise  is  still 
rather  common  in  manuscripts,  under  the  title  Dissuasio 
Valerii  ad  Ruftnum  philosophum  de  ducenda  uxore.  He 
subsequently  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  this  Epistle^ 
and  inserted  it  in  his  larger  work  De  Nugis  Curialium. 

This  latter  work  is  unfortunately  preserved  in  only  one 
manuscript  (in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford),  and  that 
a  very  incorrect  one.  It  is  divided  into  five  books,  or,  as 
as  he  calls  them,  Disiinciionesy  and  forms  a  singular  med- 
ley of  various  subjects.  Mapes  tells  us  that  it  was  written 
at  the  court  by  snatches  (raptimj,  at  different  times  and 

*  Scimus  banc  [Epistolam]  placnisse  multisi  avide  rapitnri  tranflcribitnr 
intente,  plena  jocunditate  legitnr ;  meam  tamen  esse  qaidam  sed  de  plebe 
aognU.    De  Nng.  Cnrial.  Distinc.  i7.  c.  5. 
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under  different  circamstances ;    and  this  is  sufficiently 
erident,  not  only  £rom  the  repetition  of  the  same  story  in 
£ff(erent  parts  of  the  book,  as  those  of  king  Herh^  of 
the  Cfainiac  monk  who  quitted  his  monastery  to  re-embark 
in  worldly  aflEurs,  and  of  Edric  the  Wild,)  but  firom  the 
indications  of  sereral  different  dates  as  the  period  of  com- 
posing diffierent  portions  of  the  work.     It  appears  firom 
the  15th  ch^ter  of  the  first  Distinction,  that  the  author 
was  writing  that  part  of  the  book  when  the  news  arrired 
of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  which  must  there- 
fore have  been  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1187 ;  in  the 
11th  chapter  of  the  fourth  IKstinction,  Mapes  tells  us  that 
Pope  Lucius  had  just  succeeded  pope  Alexander  III.,  and 
that  the  year  before  this  in  which  he  was  writing  Lucius 
had  been  bishop   of  Ostia,  so  that  it  must  have   been 
written  eariy  in  11S2,  yet  at  the  banning  of  the  same 
Distinction   he  says  that  he  is  writing   on   St.   Bama- 
bas's  Day  (the  11th  of  June,)  the  same  day  on  whidi  the 
young  king  Henry  died  in  1182,  evidently  looking  back 
to  that  event  as  being  some  time  past ;  and  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  fiftli  Distinction  he  speaks  in  one  place  of 
the  death  of  king  Henry  II.,  which  occurred  in  1189,  a 
little  after  which  he  alludes  to  events  which  occurred  when 
Richard  I.  and  Hiilip  of  France  were  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  immediately  afterwards  speaks  of  Henry  II.  as  being 
alive ;  so  that  the  work  is  evidently  a  number  of  scraps 
collected  together  and  revised  and  augmented  at  different 
times  by  its  author.     It  appears  that  Mapes  had  become 
disgusted  with  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  of  the  court ;  and 
that  while  in  this  state  of  mind  one  of  his  friends  named 
Geoffrey  requested  him  to  write  a  poem,  the  subject  of 
which  was  to  be  ^^  The  sayings  and  doings  which  had  not 
yet  been  committed  to  writing/'     Mapes,  in  answer,  pro- 
ceeds to  compile  a  work  in  prose,  in  which  his  object 
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seems  to  have  been  to  show  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  involved  in  the  troubles  of  a  court  to  apply 
himself  to  poetry  with  success ;  but  as  he  proceeds  he 
seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  his  primary  object,  and  goes  on 
stringing  together  stories  and  legends  which  have  no  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  general  subject.  In  the  first 
book  he  begins  by  comparing  the  English  court  to  the 
infernal  regions,  drawing  comparisons  with  the  fabled 
labours  of  Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  &c.,  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  relate  some  legends  and  stories  relating  to 
the  follies  and  crimes  of  courts,  which  are  followed  by 
monastic  stories,  a  bitter  lamentation  over  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  different  orders  of 
monks  and  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  with  some 
severe  reflections  on  their  growing  corruptions,  and  a  long 
and  very  violent  attack  on  his  especial  enemies  the  Cis- 
tercians. Next  we  have  interesting  accounts  of  difierent 
sects  of  heretics  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  first  Distinction  ends  with  the  story  of 
three  remarkable  hermits.  The  second  Distinction  begins 
with  tales  relating  to  pious  monks  and  hermits  and 
their  supposed  miracles,  which  are  followed  by  some 
anecdotes  of  the  manners  of  the  Welsh,  and  subsequently 
by  a  curious  collection  of  fairy  legends.  The  five  chapters 
of  the  third  Distinction  consist  of  a  series  of  stories  of  a 
very  romantic  nature.  The  fourth  distinction  opens  with 
the  Epistle  of  Valerius  to  Rufinus,  already  noticed,  which 
is  followed  by  another  series  of  tales  and  legends,  many 
of  them  of  great  interest,  from  their  connection  with 
popular  manners  or  with  historical  personages.  The  fifth 
Distinction  contains  a  few  historical  traditions  relating 
to  earl  Godwin  and  Cnut  the  Dane,  followed  by  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  English  court  from  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus  to  that  of  Henry  IL,  which  occupies  the 
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larger  portion  of  this  division  of  the  work.  The  two 
following  stories  relating  to  the  manners  of  the  Welsh 
will  give  a  notion  of  the  general  character  of  this  singular 
book. 

De  hospitalitate  Waiensium, 

Contra  banc  morem  contigit  yir  quidam  illaram  partiom  honpitem  loi- 
oepit,  ipBoque  relicto  domi,  sumpta  lancea  mane  facto  in  agenda  sua  jpemadt, 
et  pernoctavit  aliasi  et  secundo  mane  revenns  non  invento  quern  qnserdMt 
hospite  quserit  ab  uxore  qno  devenisset.  At  ilia,  ''Jacebat  dilncnlo,  et 
aperto  contra  se  bostio  Tisaqne  tempestate  maxima  ventomm  et  nlTiimiy  ait| 
Deus  bone  I  quam  periculosa  procella  !  et  ego  respondi»  Mode  fadt  boniim 
perhendinare  ignavo  viro  in  domo  aapientis.  Turn  ille  cum  magno  gemita 
ait,  Pessima  foemina,  non  perhendino  ;  et  exiliit  cum  lancea,  nee  potui  eum 
revocare.**  Vir  se  delusum  dicens  ipsam  sua  transfodit  lancea»  et  cum 
crjulatu  flebili  Testigiis  inhsesit  hospitis,  diuque  secutui  Inpum  inTenit  ocd- 
sum,  et  post  ilium  circa  semitam  prsecedentis  octo,  et  demum  l<in<»^^ 
fractam,  post  haec  ipsum  a  longe  sedentem  yidit,  unumque  sed  maximum 
lupnm  ipsi  de  proximo  insilientem  quem  sequebatur.  Turn  ille  properans 
abegit  lupum,  pedibusque  hospitis  sui  proyolutns  Tcniam  ribi  de  uzorif 
delicto  petit,  enarrans  ab  ilia  ultionem.  Ille  miser  omnino  exanimia  fere 
lupum  videns  expectantem  quid  iieret,  **  Hoc,**  inquit,  **  tibi  pacto  mes  te 
mortis  immunem  concedo,  ut  te  hinc  dum  quid  mibi  yirium  et  yite  fuper- 
eit  amoyeas,  quatinus  in  incursu  lupi  qui  mibi  tarn  improbe  quasi  ad- 
hserere  yidetur  ipsum  interficere  possim.**  Secessit  igitur  in  partem  rogatut, 
et  lupus  in  yulneratum  irruit,  et  ab  ipso  lancea  transfixus  est  quam  ei  com- 
modayerat  qui  astabat.  Seminecem  igitur  domum  secum  referena  hospitea 
hospes,  paulo  post  mortuum  sepeliyit.  Hfec  fuit  odii  prima  causa  inter 
generationes  yiyi  et  mortui,  et  ultionis  mutuae  usque  in  hodiernum  diem. 
Cnmque  parentes  ylvi  sine  culpa  sint,  sine  yituperio  non  sunt,  ob  cansam 
facte  suspicionis  et  proyerbium  uxoris  inyidse.  Et  quia  de  WalenaibuB  lermo 
coepit,  yeniat  in  medium  judicium  din  inter  eos  quaesitum  et  tarde  pro* 
ductum. 

De  LueHno  rege  Walensi. 

Rex  Wallise  Luelinus,  yir  infidus  ut  fere  omnes  decessores  ejus  et  poster!, 
uxorem  habebat  pulcberrimam,  quam  yebementius  amabat  quam  amaretur 
ab  ipsa,  unda  se  totum  armayit  in  insidias  castitatia  illiua,  et  luspiciodasima 
selotipia  decoctus  nihil  aliud  agebat  quam  ut  non  tangeretur  ab  alio.  Per- 
yenit  ad  eum  forte  juyenem  illarum  partium  elegantissimum,  fama,  nobilitate 
morum,  generis,  et  form»,  statuque  rerum  et  persons  felicissimnm,  aomni* 
asse  quod  cum  ipsa  rem  habuiaset.  Delusum  se  dicit  rex,  et  quagi  de  re 
yeraciter  acta  stomacbatur,  dolet,  et  dolo  comprehendit  innoxium,  et  ai  non 
obstet  reyerentia  parentam  et  timor  ultionis  ipsum  cruciatibus  aflliget  ad 
mortem.    Ut  moria  est  yadem  se  offert  pro  juyene  tota  cognatio/  et  ciTere 
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jndldo  litti.  Ipse  negat  et  judidum  fttatim  fieri  petit.  Repulsi  de  repulsa 
qvenmtiir,  et  diiin  tenetur  in  vinculis  Yindictam  differant.  Molti  ad  judicium 
s«pe  coDTeniunt  turn  jussu  principia,  turn  alterius  invitatione  partb,  et  in 
omni  contractu  defecti  plures  invocant  undequaque  prudentea.  Tandem 
«num  conaulunt  quern  fama  faciebant  pnecipuum,  et  res  non  minus,  quibus 
ille,  "  indicia  teme  nostra  sequi  oportet,  et  quae  statuerunt  patres  praecepta 
longaque  consuetudine  firmata  sunt»  nulla  possimus  ratione  destruere. 
Seqnamur  eoi|  et  antequam  in  contrarium  decreta  ducent  publica  nihil 
BOTOm  proferamus.  Ab  antiquissimis  promulgaium  est  institutis»  ut  qui  regis 
Wallise  reginam  adulterio  deturparerit,  mille  solutis  regi  yaccis  csetera  in- 
demnis  liber  abibit.  De  uxoribus  similiter  principum  et  magnatum  quorum- 
evnqne  secundum  singulonim  dignitates  constituta  est  poena  sub  certo 
Bumero.  Iste  accusatur  de  somnio  concubitus  cum  regina,  nee  inficiatur  de 
Teritate  criminis  confessa.  Certum  est  quod  mille  vacce  darentur.  De 
somnio  damns  judicium,  quod  jurenis  hie  mille  vaccas  in  conspectu  regis 
super  ripam  stagni  de  Behthenio  statuat  in  ordine,  sole  lucentCi  ut  sint 
umbrM  singularum  in  aqua,  et  sint  umbrae  regis,  yacc»  vero  cujus  ante,  cum 
sit  Bomnium  veritatis  umbra."  Approbate  est  ab  omnibus  sententia  hsec  et 
eieontioni  mandata,  licet  objurgante  Luelino. 

Walter  Mapes  was  distinguished  as  a  writer  in  the 
Anglo-Norman  language^  as  well  as  in  Latin.  It  is  to  him 
we  owe  a  large  portion  of  the  cycle  of  the  romances  of  the 
Round  Table  in  the  earliest  form  in  which  they  are  known. 
This  first  series  of  these  romances  consists  of  the  Roman 
de  8L  Graaly  or  the  history  of  the  Graal  before  its  pre- 
tended arrival  in  Britain,  brought  by  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea ;  of  the  Roman  de  Merlin ;  of  the  Roman  de  Lance- 
lot du  Lac ;  of  the  Quite  du  Saint  Graal,  which  is  a  sequel 
to  the  adventures  of  Lancelot ;  and  of  the  death  of  King 
Arthur,  forming  the  Roman  de  la  Mort  Arthvs.  The 
three  latter  were  the  work  of  Mapes,  as  we  learn  from  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  Mort  Arthus;  *  and  from  a 
later  writer  of  another  branch  of  the  series,  Helie  de 
Borron,  who  completed  the  Roman  de  Tristan  in  the  reign 

*  The  passage  stands  thus  in  a  very  good  MS.  of  these  romances  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  three  volumes,  MSB.  Addit.  Nos.  10,272-3.4.— Si  se 
taist  ore  maistre  Gautiers  Map  de  Testoire  de  Lancelot,  car  ben  Pa  toute 
mente  i  fin  selonc  les  choses  que  en  ayindrent,  et  define  ensi  sen  livre  si 
outr^ment  que  apr^  che  n'en  poroit  nus  raconter  chose  qu'il  ne  mentist. 
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of  Henry  III.*  These  authorities  appear  to  intimate 
that  Mapes  translated  his  romances  from  a  Latin  original, 
which  is  distinctly  stated  in  some  of  the  manuscripts ;  t 
but  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
original,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  great  part  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  story  was  the  work  of  the  writer's  own  imagi- 
nation, the  whole  being  founded  on  popular  legends  then 
floating  about  The  love  of  legendary  stories  which  cha- 
racterises the  treatise  De  Nuffis  Curialium^  is  very  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  Walter  Mapes  was  the  author  of 
the  French  Lancelot  and  its  sequel,  but  it  is  singular  that 
the  writer  of  the  latter  should  not,  among  the  numerous 
legends  and  romances  in  the  other  work,  make  the  slightest 
allusion  to  any  incident  of  the  romantic  cycle  of  king 
Arthur. 

The  manuscripts  containing  this  series  of  prose  Ro- 
mances are  rather  numerous ;  but  they  are  mostly  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth centuries,  and  no  copy  appears  to  be  known  which 
can  be  attributed  to  the  age  in  which  their  authors  lived. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  those 
now  existing  were  written  in  France,  the  manuscripts 
cannot  be  considered  as  representing  accurately  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  originally  written.  Their  style 
is  not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  longer  stories  in  the 
treatise  De  Nugis  Curialium,  The  following  incident  from 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Qu^le  du  Saint  Graaly  taken  from 

*  Et  meismement  je  croi  bien  touchier  sor  les  livres  que  maistres  Gautien 
Maup  fist,  qui  fit  lou  propre  livre  de  monsoingneur  Lancelot  doa  Lac. 
Paulin  PariSf  Les  Manuscrits  FraD9ois  de  la  Biblioth^que  da  Roi,  torn.  i. 
p.  139. 

f  Cy  fine  le  lirre  de  me^sire  Lancelot  du  Lac,  lequel  translata  maistre 
Gauticr  Map.  Pauhn  Paris,  ib.  p.  147.  The  notion  that  Walter  Mapet 
was  the  author  of  the  supposed  Latin  text,  instead  of  the  translation,  appears 
to  be  a  mere  misapprehension. 
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the  manuscript  of  the  British  Museum,  indicated  in  the 
note  to  the  preceding  page,  written  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
text  and  language  furnished  by  the  manuscripts  in  gene- 
ral. 

Bnsi  fit  toute  la  cort  troubUe  por  I'amor  de  eels  qui  partir  i*eii  devoient, 
et  quant  les  tables  fnrent  ost^es  par  les  cambres  et  el  palais,  et  les  dames 
farent  assamblto  od  les  cheralers,  lors  comen^a  li  deuls  nomx.  Car  cbas- 
cane  dame  et  damoisele,  fust  espos^e  ou  amie»  dist  al  cberaler  qu'ele  ama 
qu'ele  iroit  o  lui  en  la  queste  du  Saint  Graal,  et  si  i  ot  de  tels  laiens  qui 
ben  si  acordassent,  se  ne  fust  un  viex  hom  qui  laiens  entra,  vestua  de  robe 
de  religion,  apr^  souper.  Et  quant  il  fu  venus  devant  le  roi,  si  parla  si 
hant  que  ben  le  porent  tuit  oir,  et  dist,  **  068,  seignor  cbevaler,  qui  av6a 
jnr^  la  queste  du  Saint  Graal,  ce  yus  mande  Nascijens  par  moi,  que  nus 
ne  maint  en  ceste  queste  dame  ne  damoisele  qu*il  n*en  chie  en  pecie  mortel, 
ne  que  nus  n*i  entre  qu'il  ne  soit  confes  ou  aille  il  confesse ;  car  nus 
en  si  haut  service  ne  doit  entrer,  comme  est  li  commencemens  des  grans 
secr^B  des  priraut^  nostre  seignor,  que  li  haus  maistres  monstrera  aperte- 
ment  al  boineur^  chevaler  qu*il  a  esleu  i  estre  son  seijant  entre  les  autres 
cheralers  terriens,  a  qui  il  monstrera  les  grans  merveilles  del  Saint  Graal,  et 
li  fera  veoir  ce  que  cuers  mortels  ne  poroit  penser  ne  langue  terriene  dire.*' 

Par  ceste  parole  ne  meoa  nus  d'aus  dame  ne  damoisele  avoec  lui,  et  li  rois 
fist  le  preudome  herbergier  bel  et  ricbement,  et  li  demanda  grant  partie  de 
son  estre.  Mais  il  li  en  dist  petit.  Car  11  pensoit  k  autre  cbose  que  al  roi. 
La  roine  vint  k  Galaad,  si  s'asist  dal^s  lui,  et  li  commenche  idemander  dont 
il  est,  et  de  quel  pais,  et  de  quel  gent.  Et  il  li  en  dist  grant  partie,  comme 
cil  qui  ass^s  en  savoit.  Mais  de  ce  qu*il  fu  fiex  Lancelot  n*i  ot  il  mot  parl^. 
Et  ne  porquant  as  paroles  que  la  roine  i  aprist,  conut  ele  ben  qu*il  estoit 
fiex  Lancelot,  et  qu'il  avoit  este  engenres  en  la  fille  au  roi  Pelles,  si  com  ele 
avoit  oi  dire  maintes  fois. 

Besides  the  writings  above  mentioned,  tradition  has 
ascribed  to  Walter  Mapes  a  considerable  quantity  of 
rhyming  Latin  verse  of  a  satirical  character,  which  occurs 
frequently  in  old  manuscripts,  and  upon  which  his  repu- 
tation in  modern  times  chiefly  rests.  The  treatise  De 
Nvgis  Curialium  contains  ample  evidence  of  Mapes's 
opposition  to  some  of  the  corruptions  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  of  his  hostility  to  the  monkish  orders  in  gene- 
ral, and  more  especially  to  the  Cistercians.  A  long  chap- 
ter of  the  book  just  quoted  is  filled  with  anecdotes  of  the 
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^<  ^as  accustomed  to  add  '^  excepting  Jews  and 
y«^*^  monks."  Tlie  same  writer  tells  us  a  ludicrous 
^^ote  of  an  attempt  of  the  Cistercians  to  persuade  him 
^\hcd  of  sickness  to  enter  their  order.  In  a  manuscript 
the  Ashmolean  Library  at  Oxford  is  preserved  a  short 
^01  by  a  canon  of  St.  Frideswithe's  named  Bothewald, 
/n  defence  of  the  Cistercians  against  the  attacks  of  the 
satirical  archdeacon,t  in  the  rubric  of  which  it  is  stated 
f;hat  Mapes  wrote  against  the  order,  both  in  his  youth 
and  in  his  old  age,  in  prose  and  verse,  and  Bothewald 
quotes  the  following  apparently  as  a  line  of  Mapes's 
poetry,— 

Lancea  Longini,  grex  nlbus,  ordo  ncfaiulas. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  Mapes  speaks  of  himself  on 
several  occasions  as  enjoying  the  reputation  of  being  a 
poet.  On  the  other  hand  the  poetry  which  has  in  modern 
times  been  attributed  to  AValter  Mapes  is  not  written  in 
hexameters,  like  the  line  here  given,  and  is  not  directed 
against  the  Cistercians.  It  consists  of  general  satires 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  court  and  church  of  Rome 
and  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  a2)pears  most  com- 

*  Giraliliu  Cambrensis,  Speculum  Ecclei^iie,  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
the  Introduction  to  The  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter  Mapei , 
p.  xzzi,  et  seq. 

t  Printed  ib.  p.  zzzv. 
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mpnly  under  the  name  of  Golias  or  GoUardus^  which 
then  signified  a  person  of  loose  life  who  sai4  all  hf 
thought  without  the  fear  pf  any  one.  If  any  pf  this  Goli- 
ardic  poetry  was  written  by  Mapes,  the  secrecy  of  the 
authorship  was  so  well  kept  in  his  lifetime^  that  Giraldus 
speaks  against  theqi  and  their  supposed  wthor  Golias 
with  great .  harshness  in  a  chapter  of  the  same  book  in 
which  he  dwells  with  so  much  warmth  on  his  friend 
Mapes's  praise,^  and  he  cites^  as  an  example,  some  lines  of 
one  of  the  poems  which  has  been  most  constantly  attri- 
buted to  this  writer^  the  Confessio  GqIUb.  A  large  portion 
of  this  poetry  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  Mapes  ;  indeed 
it  can  hardly  be  dated  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  list 
in  Leyser,t  and  to  the  collection  printed  under  the  title 
of  The  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter 
Mapes.  The  poem  which  we  have  the  strongest  reason  for 
b^^imng  Mapes  to  have  written  is  entitled  ApqcalypaU 
GoluB  epitcqpi.  It  occurs  very  frequently  in  manuscripts 
iof  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries^  and  became 
refflykably  popular  at  tlie  period  of  the  reformation^  when 
it  w^  printed  by  Flacius  lUyricus,  and  reprinted  in  seve- 
ral other  works.  This  poem  is  found  in  manuscripts  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  under  the  name  of 
Mapes,  so  that  we  can  hardly  venture  to  reject  it«  Tlie 
writer  is  supposed  to  fall  into  a  trance,  during  which 
the  vices  of  the  different  orders  of  the  Roman  clergy  are 
revealed  to  him.  He  sees  four  animals  full  of  eyes,  and 
famished  with  wings,  resembling  respectively  a  lion,  a 
calf,  an  eagle,  and  a  man.    These  are  explained  to  signify 

*  lb.  p.  ixxTiii. 

t  Poljcarpi  Iiejferi  HUtoria  Foetarum  et  Poematum  Medii  JEvi,  p.  776. 
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the  pope  and  the  three  grades  of  bishops,  archdeacons 
and  deans, 

Estleo  pontifex  sommiu,  qui  devorat ; 

qui  libras  sitient  librot  impignorat ; 

marcam  respiciens,  Marcum  dedeoorat ; 

in  rammis  navigans,  in  nummis  anchorat. 
Est  ille  vitttlos  pnesul,  qui  prsevins 

in  looo  pascue  pnecunit  citiutf 

roditqae  nuninans  quod  novit  melius, 

et  saginatus  est  bonis  alterius. 
Est  aquila,  qu«  sic  alis  innititur, 

archidiaoonus,  qui  prsedo  dicitnr ; 

qui  videt  a  longe  prsedam  quam  sequitur, 

et  cum  circumvolat  ex  rapto  vivitur. 
Est  quod  induitur  hnmana  facie, 

decanus  tacits  plenus  versutiK, 

qui  fraudes  operit  forma  justitiae, 

piumque  simplioi  mentitur  specie. 
Ista  sunt  quatuor  alas  habentia, 

quia  circumTolant  rerum  negotia ; 

plena  sunt  oculis,  co  quod  pr«?ia 

lucra  respiciunti  et  subsequentia. 

He  goes  on  to  expose  the  faults  of  the  lower  branches  of  the 
clergy  in  the  same  unsparing  manner,  but  more  in  detail, 
pointing  out  their  luxurious  mode  of  living,  their  inconti- 
nence, avarice,  and  injustice ;  and  he  closes  with  the  monks. 

Quisque  de  monacho  fit  dsemoniacus, 

et  cuique  monacho  congarrit  monachus, 

ut  pica  picse,  ut  psittaco  psittacus, 

cui  dat  ingenium  magister  stomacbus. 
Hiis  mola  dentium  tumorem  faucium, 

lagena  gutturis  ventris  diluvium, 

oris  aculeus  dat  flam  mas  litium, 

et  fratrum  malleus  calorem  noxium. 
Cum  inter  fabulas  et  Bacchi  pocula 

modum  et  regulam  suspendit  crapula, 

dicunt  quod  dicitnr  favor  a  fabula, 

modus  a  modio,  a  gula  regnla. 
Et  sic  fit  ordinis  crebra  transgresnio, 

fraudes,  peijuria,  livor,  detractio, 

mentis  esnries,  rerum  distractio, 

ventris  ingluvies,  rcnuni  concusttio. 
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This  is  the  general  style  of  the  poetry  attributed  to 
Mapes,  though  the  metres  differ.  The  bibliographers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  fell  into  the  error  of  ascribing  to 
him  all  the  rhyming  Latin  poems  of  this  kind  they  found, 
and  they  are  our  only  authority  for  placing  his  name  to 
any  one  of  these  poems  except  the  one  just  described. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  entitled  Con/essio  GoIub; 
the  hero  is  introduced  making  a  mock  confession  of  his 
three  vices,  the  love  of  women,  the  love  of  dice,  and  the 
love  of  wine.    Of  the  third  he  says, — 

Tertio  capitulo  memoro  tabernam : 

illam  nuUo  tempore  spreTi»  neqae  spernanii 

donee  sanctos  angelos  ▼enlentes  cernam, 

cantantea  pro  mortuo  requiem  setemam. 
Meam  est  propositum  in  tabema  mori : 

Tinom  sit  appositom  morientis  ori, 

ut  dicant  cum  Yenerint  angelorxim  chori, 

"  Deus  sit  propitius  huic  potatori.*' 

Some  one  at  a  very  late  period  (perhaps  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing)  took  the  second  of  these  quartains  with 
some  lines  which  follow,  and  arranged  them  as  a  drinking 
song ;  and  this  led  succeeding  writers  into  great  mistakes 
as  to  the  history  and  character  of  Walter  Mapes,  who  has 
been  termed  ^^  the  jovial  archdeacon  '^  and  ^^  the  Anacreon 
of  his  age,*'  with  various  other  inappropriate  titles.  There 
is  no  known  circumstance  connected  with  him  which  could 
authorise  us  to  look  upon  him  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  learned  and  elegant  scholar,  a  man  of  good  sense,  high 
character,  and  strict  morality.  Tlie  confessions  in  the 
poem  alluded  to  refer  merely  to  the  pretended  author 
Golias,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head.  He  speaks 
of  himself  only  as  a  poet  whose  chief  haunts  are  the 
tavern— 

Loca  vitant  publica  quidam  poetarutu, 
et  secretat  eligunt  sedes  latebrarum  i 
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indanty  instant,  vigilant,  nee  laborant  pftrnm, 

et  vix  tandem  reddere  possunt  opus  darom. 
Jejnnant  et  abstinent  poetarum  chori, 

lites  Yitant  publicas  et  tnmultus  fori ; 

et  Qt  carmen  faciant  qnod  non  posflit  mcnri, 

moriuntur  studio,  subditi  labori. 
Unicuique  proprinm  dat  natura  mudus : 

ef6  honquam  potui  scrlbere  j^unus  ; 

me  jejunum  Tincere  posset  puer  unus ; 

sitim  et  jejnnium  odi  tanquam  funus. 
Unicuique  proprium  dat  haiura  donum  : 

ego  versus  feciens  bibo  Yinum  bonmn, 

et  quod  habent  melius  dolia  eanponum ; 

tale  vinum  generat  copia  sermonum. 

EdUioM. 

The  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  collected  and 

edited  by  Thomas  Wright«     London,  printed  for  the  Camden  Societj, 

1841.    4to. 
Gualteri  Mapes  de  Nugis  Curialium  Distinctiones  quinque.    Edited  from  a 

manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  by  Thomas  Wright. 

Loddori,  printed  for  the  Camden  Society.    4to.    fin  Me/rr^st.) 
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Besides  Walter  Mapes^  two  other  writers  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Second,  employed  themselves  in  compiling 
the  French  prose  romances  of  the  Round  Table.  Thdr 
works  are  preserved,  but  concerning  their  personal  his- 
tory we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark.  To  one  of  these 
writers,  named  Robert  de  Borron,  we  owe  the  Roman 
du  Saint  Graal  and  the  Roman  de  Merlin,  which  form  the 
first  portion  of  the  series  completed  by  Walter  Mapes.  All 
we  know  of  him  is  that  he  was  the  kinsman  of  Helie  de 
Borron,  who  at  a  somewhat  later  period  completed  the  prose 
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romance  of  Tristan,  and  who  tells  us  that  he  was  "  begot- 
ten of  the  blood  of  the  gentle  paladins  of  Barres,  who 
have  always  been  commanders  and  lords  of  Outres  in 
Romenie/ which  is  now  called  France/**  Robert  pub- 
lished his  romances  anonymously;  and  among  the 
reasons  which  he  gives  at  the  commencement  of  the 
St.  Graal  for  concealing  his  name,  one  is,  the  fear  that 
some  might  think  worse  of  the  book  on  account  of  the 
humble  merits  of  the  compiler.  He  gives  as  another 
reason,  his  fear  that  people  might  not  believe  the  history, 
if  they  knew  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  an  humble  indi- 
vidual :  so  that  this  writer  at  least  does  not  pretend  to 
have  translated  from  any  other  source. 

Luces  ds  Gast  was  the  author  of  the  first  part  of  thd 
Romance  of  Tristan,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  same 
series.  The  name  is  differently  spelt,  Gast,  Gant,  and 
Gad>  in  different  manuscripts,  and  *in  the  brief  account 
he  gives  of  himself  he  says  that  this  castle,  of  which  he 
was  lord,  was  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
SaUsbury,  and  that  he  was  an  Englishman  by  birth.f  He 
pretends  to  have  translated  his  romance  from  the  Latin ; 
but  this  was  probably  a  mere  common-place  assertion  of 
the  early  romance  writers,  to  give  an  air  of  greater  Authority 
to  their  narratives.  The  style  and  language  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Luce  de  Gast  and  Robert  de  Borron  resemble 
those  of  the  romances  of  Walter  Mapes,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  a  further  specimen.  The  manuscripts 
of  the  Roman  de  Tristan  are  rare  in  England,  but  there 
is  a  considerable  number  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris» 

*  Paulin  ^arU,  Lei  Mattuicriti  Francois,  vol.  i*  p.  139. 

t  Ibi  p.  138, 133,  136,  139.  M.  de  la  Rue^  who  has  pat  a  forced  and 
falae  conttraction  on  the  words,  supposes  him  to  haye  Veen  lord  of  Gast  in 
Mormand^» 
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MINOR  WRITERS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 

HENRY  II. 

The  reign  of  Henry  II.  produced  a  considerable  number 
of  writers  whose  works  are  of  minor  importance,  either 
from  their  brevity  or  from  their  literary  character.  In 
this  class  we  may  place  one  or  two  writers  of  Latin  verse, 
such  as  Serlo,  who  from  a  canon  of  York  became  a 
monk  of  Fountains  abbey,  which  he  afterwards  changed 
for  that  of  Kirkstall,  in  Yorkshire.  Hugh  of  Kirkstall, 
writing  about  the  year  1220,  speaks  of  him  (if  it  be  the 
same  person)  as  being  still  alive,  and  about  a  hundred 
years  old.  He  wrote  a  Latin  song  or  chaunt  upon  the 
celebrated  battle  of  the  standard  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Decern  Scriptores,  edited  by 
Twysden,  and  commences  with  the  following  lines, 

David  ille  manu  fortis,  Bccptnim  tenens  Scoticum, 
Armatorum  multa  manu  regnum  intrat  Anglicnm, 
Sed  cum  Tysan  contra  suum  transit  infortunium, 
Quem  invadit  yix  evasit  Stepbani  Standardium. 

He  is  said  to  have  written  a  similar  chant  on  die  death 
of  Sumerled,  king  of  Man,  in  1164,  beginning  with  the 
words,  David  rege  mortis  lege  clauso  ;  and  three  metrical 
treatises,  De  dictionilnts  vnivocisy  De  dictionibus  dissilabiSi 
and  De  dictionibus  (eqiiivociSy  are  likewise  attributed  to 
him*  Another  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  is  said  to 
have  flourished  about  the  year  1160,  was  a  monk  of 
Dover,  and  is  said  to  have  written  on  similar  subjects, 
De  differentiis  nominvm  et  verborwn  and  De  proverbiis,  as 
well  as  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  To  one  of  these 
Serlos,  are  attributed  some  Latin  verses  on  the  transitory 
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character  of  worldly  things,  which  are  tlius  introduced  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton.  Julius 
A.XI.  fol.  112,  r".) 

HdBC  puB  d§  mundi  eonfempiu  venifieaior 
niuiirit  Serto  sunt  emmina  digna  notari, 
Mandos  abit,  res  nota  quidem,  res  osque  notanda, 

Nota  tibi  mundi  sit  nota,  mundus  abit. 
MunduB  abit,  non  mundus»  id  est,  hsec  machina  mundi 

Dico»  sed  mundi  gloria,  mundus  abit. 
Mundus  abit,  tria  sunt,  fuit,  est,  erit,  bee  tria  mundum 

Mota  morent,  clamant  bsec  tria  mundus  abit,  &e. 

A  writer  named  Serlo,  of  the  same  age,  perhaps  one  of 
those  just  named,  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  poem  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  monks,  preserved  in  manuscripts  of 
the  Bodleian  Library.  There  were,  however,  several 
writers  of  this  name,  foreign  and  English,  whose  history 
is  very  confused.* 

A  Latin  poet  named  Daniel  Church  is  only  known 
by  the  account  of  him  which  Bale  found  in  a  chronicle  he 
discovered  at  London ;  he  was  there  described  as  a  skilful 
writer  in  prose  and  verse,  and  is  said  to  have  held  an 
office  in  the  household  of  Henry  II.  Bale  attributes  to 
him  a  Latin  poem  entitled  Urbanus^  a  treatise  on  polite- 
ness of  behaviour.  A  poem  under  this  title,  and  answer- 
ing to  Bale's  description,  is  preserved  anonymously  in 
several  manuscripts.f 

Thomas,   a  native  of  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  and  a 

*  See  Tanner,  and  an  article  at  tbc  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  yolumc  of 
the  Hist.  Lit.  de  France.  It  may  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his 
notes  to  the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost»  has  printed  some  of  the  poems  of 
Godfrey  of  Winchester  under  the  name  of  Serlo. 

t  One  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin;  another  in  Worcester  Cathedral;  and 
othen  elsewhere.    See  also  our  article  on  Henry  L 
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monk  of  the  abbey  of  Fresmont,  in  the  diocese  of  Beaa*< 
vais,  in  ticardy,  wrote  in  verse  and  prose  a  life  of 
St.  Margaret  of  Jerusalem,  a  large  portion  of  which 
was  printed  by  Manriquez  in  his  Annates  Cistercienses^ 
under  the  year  1187?  and  i^ihe  following  ycjar^.  Thomas 
is  said  to  have  flourished  about  the  year  ll70.* 

A  poet  named  GualO,  frequetitly  with  the  Uppellations 
Sritannus  and  Briton  occurs  as  the  writer  of  a  few  satirical 
rhymes  against  the  corruptions  of  the  monks,  which  occur 
rather  frequently  in  manuscripts,  and  were  printed  anony- 
mously by  Flacius  lUyricus.f  This  poem  begins  with  the 
lines, 

Sacrilegit  monacbU  emptoribui  ecdesianiin, 
Composdi  satiram,  carman  per  aftcula  claraoCi ; 
Quam  quia  vir  magnus  corroborat  Hugo  Dienftifl, 
Noster  amicus  earn  legat  Otto  Suessioneiftis. 

Bale  says  that  he  flourished  in  1170,  but  the  datd  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhat  doubtful. 

Another  Latin  poet  who  appears  to  have  lived  during 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  the  earlier  part  of  that  of  Henry 
II.,  was  Hugo  SoXiEVAOiNA,  or  Sotavaoina^  who  is 
styled  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library^  in  which 
some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  contained,  chatiter  and 
archdeacon  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  York. J  Richard 
of  Hexham  quotes  two  lines  of  a  poem  of  "  Hugo  Sote- 
vagina  archdeacon  of  York,^^  on  the  battle  of  the  8tandard.§ 
The  poem  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  manuscript  is  a 

*  See  Leyser,  Hist.  Poet,  et  Poem.  Med.  JEr,  p.  435. 

t  Flacius  Illyricus,  p.  489,  under  the  title,  In  monackoi  (mrmin  9atpri* 
cum.  Tanner  states  that  Gualo  is  mentioned  in  the  Polycraticiit  of  John  of 
Salisbury. 

I  Versus  Hugonis  SotaTaginae  cantoris  et  archidiaconi  eecL  sanoti  Petri 
Eboraci.    MS.  Cotton.  Vitel.  A.  xii.  foL  130,  r«. 

$  Ric.  Hagust.  in  the  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  3S1. 
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declfttnatioiiy  in  Ltttih  elcgiftcs  which  are  not  inelegant  for 
the  iime^  on  the  degeneracy  bt  his  age^  and  comihences 
thus,-^ 

ftiiioi6pbii8  qvi^bi  qtittsitds  quid  sit  amicits, 

Fuiea  prhis  raeditftosi  sic  tit»  alter  ego. 
Alterutri  sed  nemo  potest  modo  dleere  vere, 

Sum  veiat  alter  tu,  tu  yelut  alter  ego. 

This  is  followed  in  the  manuscript  by  a  rhyming  poem 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Cluniac  monks ;  and  then  we 
have  another  short  poem^  much  in  the  same  style  as  the 
other^  and  probably  by  the  same  author^  as  he  states  his 
name  to  be  Hugo.  These  lines  are  addressed  to  a  priest 
named  William>  whom  Hugo  blames  for  his  levity  of 
character^ — 

Hngd  sac^doti  Willelmo,  qu»  tria  roce 

Re  minime  distatity  ordlne  digna  suo. 
Utile  nil  jasto,  nil  justnm  distat  honesto, 

Sed  tria  sunt  nnnm,  qui  bene  perspiciet. 

A  chaplain  of  Henry  II.,  named  Walter^  who  is 
sometimes  known  by  the  title  of  Gualierus  Anglmis^ 
was  distinguished  as  a  grammarian.  Having  been  sent  by 
tienry  as  an  instructor  to  his  son-in-law  William  king  of 
Sicily^  the  latter  made  him  archbishop  of  Palermo,  in 
which  town  lie  died  in  11 77«  Pits  attributes  to  him  a 
book  on  the  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue.* 

Among  the  writers  on  science  (or,  at  leasts  on  numbers) 
during  this  reign,  may  be  mentioned  Odo,  abbot  of 
Muremund^  said  to  have  flourished  about  the  year 
1180^  whose  treatise  De  analecticis  Temarii,  or  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  number  three>  is  preserved  in  a  manu- 

*  See  Tanner. 
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script  in  the  Cottonian  Library,*  and  appears  by  internal 
evidence  to  have  been  written  soon  after  the  death  of 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  Bale  attributes  some  other  works  to 
him,  but,  as  it  would  appear,  incorrectly.  William  the 
Clerk  {Gulielmus  Clerictts),  was  an  astronomer  of  some 
eminence,  and  is  said  by  Hoveden  to  have  been  astrologer 
to  John  constable  of  Chester.  He  wrote  a  prognostic 
founded  on  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  in  the  year 
1185,  but  this  appears  to  be  his  only  claim  to  the  title  of 
an  author.t 

The  minor  theological  writers  of  this  reign  are  nume- 
rous, but  many  of  them  possess  very  little  merit  or  im- 
portance. Many  of  the  names  admitted  into  the  lists  of 
medieval  writers,  can  claim  that  honour  only  for  some 
brief  and  unadorned  narrative  of  events  in  which  they 
were  concerned,  or  of  the  pretended  miracles  of  the  saint 
who  founded  or  presided  over  the  monastic  house  to 
which  they  belonged. 

A  monk  of  Fountains  named  Richard,  who  was  a 
native  of  York,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  Henry^s  reign, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  book  of  Homilies.  He  left  Eng- 
land to  settle  at  Clairvaux,  of  which  house  he  was  after- 
wards chosen  abbot,  and  where  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  St.  Bernard.  He  was  recalled  to  England  by  Henry 
archbishop  of  York,  who  consecrated  him  second  abbot 
of  Fountains.  He  is  frequently  called  Richard  the 
Sacristan,  as  having  held  that  office  either  at  Clairvaux  or 
at  Fountains.  Hugh  of  Kirkstall,  in  his  history  of  Foun- 
tains abbey,  calls  him  Richard  Fastolf,  and  describes 
him  as  preecentor  in  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux.  His  Homilies 
appear  to  be  no  longer  extant.     A  treatise  De  Harmoniaj 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Vespae,  B.  xwi*  f  Rog.  HoTeden.  Anna],  p.  6?5. 
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or  De  Musica^  has  been  attributed  to  this  writer,  but  per- 
haps he  is  confounded  with  another  person  bearing  a 
similar  name.* 

A  canon  of  St.  Osyth's  in  Essex^  contemporary  with 
Richard;  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Osyth.  He  is  named  Albe- 
Ricus  DB  YerE;  and  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
noble  family  of  that  name ;  Dugdale  makes  liim  the 
second  son  of  the  second  Alberic  de  Vere  earl  of  Oxford^ 
who  died  early  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  A  life  of  St. 
Osyth,  printed  in  the  collection  of  Surius,t  is  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  Alberic ;  but  its  brevity  renders  it  more 
probable  that  it  is  a  mere  abridgment  of  it.  Bale  and 
Pits  also  attribute  to  him  a  history  of  his  monastery  (which 
Tanner  supposes  to  have  been  only  a  part  of  the  life  of 
St.  Osyth;)  and  a  treatise  on  the  Eucharist. 

Another  biographer  of  this  period  was  William  de 
Wycumb,  prior  of  Lanthony,  and  chaplain  of  Robert  dc 
Betun  bishop  of  Hereford.  After  that  prelate's  death, 
which  occurred  in  1149,  William  wrote  a  sketch  of  his 
lifC;  which  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Anglia 
Sacra.  It  is  found  with  two  different  prefaces,  one  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  of  Blois  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  other 
to  Reginald  prior  of  Wenlock.  We  learn  from  an  early 
history  of  Lanthony,  that  prior  William  wrote  a  narra- 
tive of  the  acts  of  violence  and  injustice  perpetrated  against 
his  monastery  by  Milo  constable  of  Gloucester,  which 
gave  great  offence  to  Milo's  son  Roger,  who  eventually 
joined  with  the  monks  of  Lanthony,  to  whom  his  harsh- 
ness and  severity  had  made  him  obnoxious,  in  ejecting 
him  from  his   office.     William  is  said   to  have  passed 

*  Tanner,  in  t.  Richardum  Anglieum. 

t  SarittSf  De  prob.  vit.  Sanct.  torn.  iv.  Oct.  7. 
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the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement  at  Frpme.    H^ 
flpuri^hed  about  the  year  1 160. 

Thomas  of  Monmouth^  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
monk  of  Norwich,  and  who  flourished  about  tha  aame 
timej  wrote  a  life  of  St,  William»  a  phild  said  to  ha7«  bioen 
crucified  by  the  Jews  of  Nprwich^  ^  weU  fts  %  nafiMiyp 
of  miracles  pretended  to  }iave  bjeen  performe4  ftft  bl^  toPlb^ 
This  book  appears  to  be  lost :  it  wa||  d^dic^ted  $9  W^Uiai^ 
bishop  of  Norwich  (1151-tt1175). 

Nicholas^  a  monk  of  Durham,  wrote  in  the  samie  ag^  a 
life  of  St.  Godric  the  hermit|  with  whom  h^  was  persQiMdl^ 
acquainted.  There  is  a  life  and  miracles  qi  St.  Godric  ia^ 
MS.  Harl.  No.  322,  which  may  be  the  wprk  of  the  ipQpic 

Nicholas. 

OsBEUT  OF  Clare,  who  belongs  more  properly  to 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  is  known  as  a  writer  of  ESpistlef, 
whicli  are  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  IVir 
nity  College,  Cambridge  (MS.  Gale,  0. 10, 16).  He  tells 
us  himself  that  b^  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Clare  ^ 
(Stoke  Clare  in  Suffolk) ;  and  we  learn  from  his  letters  that 
he  wa?  a  monk,  and  subsequenUy  prior  of  Westaunster, 
He  was  sent  to  Rome  on  the  business  of  his  bouse  more 
than  once :  on  one  occasion  he  carried  thither  the  com- 
plaints of  his  convent,  which  had  been  violently  deprived 
of  some  of  it$  possessions  3  and  on  another  he  went  on  mn 
unsuccessful  mission  from  the  king  to  obtain  leave  to 
establish  a  great  festival  in  honour  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, whose  body  had  been  exhumed  in  Westminster 

*  Frater  Osbertas  muuicipio  quod  Clara  dicitar  oriondos.  Ep.  9.— 
Frater  Osbertua  de  Clara.    Kp.  IS.-r-Moiuoipu  Clareosii  indigenm.  Ep.  S4. 
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Abbey.  *  It  appears  that  he  wrote  in  commepioration  of 
thi9  occurrence  a  life  of  kiiig  Edward^  not  now  known  to 
be  extant.  Subsequently  to  this  he  fell  into  some  dis- 
grace in  his  monastery^  and  into  disfavour  with  king  Ste- 
phen^ and  suffered  a  temporary  banishment  from  his 
T^ve  country.f  His  offence  is  not  very  clearly  inti- 
mated; but  we  learn  from  other  letters  that  he  was 
involved  in  debt,  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  perse- 
cuted by  Jews  who  had  lent  hin^  money4  Different  cir- 
cuo^st^ces  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  he  died  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IL  His  letters,  forty  in  number,  are  not 
of  n^uch  interest.  Two  of  them  are  treatises  in  praise  of 
viipnity,  addressed  to  Adelis,  abbess  of  Barking,  and  on 
the  conception  of  the  Virgin,  addressed  to  Warine,  prior 
of  Worcester.  Among  them  we  find  also  a  curious  poem 
in  rhyming  Jjatin  on  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  to  the 
throne,  beginning— r    , 

Dux  illufitris  Normannonun. 

Osbert  was  also  the  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Ethelbert  the 
martyr,  of  which  there  is  a  manuscript  in  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge;  a  life  of  St.  Edburgha,  from  which 
Leland  has  given  extracts  in  his  Collectanea ;§  and  a  collec- 
tion of  miracles  of  St.  Edmund  the  martyr,  preserved  in 
th0  Bodleian  Library.  A  life  of  Dunstan,  printed  by 
Surius,  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  diis  writer. 

ApAiiBEBT,  monk  of  Spalding,  who  also  flourished 
al^out  the  year  IIGO,  obtained  some  celebrity  as  a  labo- 
rious compiler  from  the  works  of  St.  Gregory.  Tliis  com- 
pilation, to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Speculum  de  statu 

*  Epp.  1  and  6. 

t  Peccatif  luis  exigentiboa  in  Anglorum  regno  proscriptua.     Ep.  16.    In 
terra  aliena  peregrinog  et  hospea.    Ep.  18. 
t  Epp.  94,  91,  etc.  }  LeUnd,  Collectan*  toI,  z.  p.  337. 
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IiomtniSy  is  printed  in  the  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum  of 
Martene  and  Durand,  Bale  attributes  to  the  same  writer 
a  book  of  Homilies. 

Radulp,  a  monk  of  Westminster  abbey,  in  which  he 
held  the  office  of  almoner,  was  distinguished  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  as  a  popular  preacher. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Laurence  abbot  of  West- 
minster, at  whose  request  he  collected  his  sermons  into 
a  volume,  which  was  completed  under  his  successor  abbot 
Walter,  to  whom  he  dedicated  them.  The  old  biblio- 
graphers attribute  also  to  Radulf  a  series  of  homilies  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  a  treatise  entitled  Depeccatore. 

Walter  Daniel,  monk  of  Rievaux,  is  known  to  us 
through  Leland,  who  saw  a  number  of  his  theological 
writings  in  the  library  of  Rievaux  abbey  a  little  before  its 
suppression.  He  gives  as  their  titles.  Centum  Senteniue ; 
Centum  HomUuBy  beginning  with  the  words  Adoewtui 
Domini ;  a  volume  of  Epistles,  beginning  with  tlie  words 
Mandasti  mihi ;  De  virginitate  Marue,  beginning  Crebri» 
me  Gualterum ;  an  exposition  upon  the  text  MUsus  est 
angelua  Gabriel;  De  honesta  virginis  formula,  beginning 
In  primis  hujus ;  two  books  De  onere  jumentarum  austri, 
beginning  with  the  word  Animadvertens ;  De  vera  amicUia^ 
in  five  books ;  De  conceptione  beatm  Maria,  contra  Nico- 
laum  monachum.*  Leland  speaks  of  him  as  the  friend  of 
Ailred,  and  states  that  he  flourished  in  1 1 70,  and  that  he 
died  and  was  buried  at  Rievaux. 

Samson,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  wrote  at  this  time  a 

*  These  works  are  not  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  RieTaox  library  printed 
in  the  Reliquiee  AntiquK,  vol.  ii.  p.  180;  but  the  Pmlterium  mafiatri 
IValieii  gloiQtum  there  mentioned  (p.  18C)  may  refer  to  this  writer. 
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collection  of  Homilies^  of  which  Leland  saw  a  copy  at 
Gloucester. 

Robert  op  Glastonbury,  of  which  place  he  was  a 
monk^  and  finally  abbots  after  having  been  some  time 
prior  of  Winchester,  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  acts  of  Wil- 
liam and  Henry  bishops  of  Winchester,  which  is  printed 
in  Wharton^s  Anglia  Sacra,  He  was  chosen  abbot  of 
Glastonbury  in  1171* 

About  this  time  also  lived  Henry  op  Saltrey,  the 
author  of  a  fabulous  history  of  the  visit  of  a  knight  named 
Owen  to  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  a  tract  which  soon  ob- 
tained extensive  popularity,  and  of  which  a  great  number 
of  manuscript  copies  are  still  extant.  Henry  was  a  monk  of 
the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Saltrey  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
received  his  story  from  Gilbert  abbot  of  Louth,  who  is 
said  by  some  to  have  also  publislied  a  written  account  of 
the  extraordinary  visions  of  his  hero  Owen.* 

Laurence  abbot  of  Westminster  claims  a  place  among 
our  list  of  minor  theological  writers.  Previous  to  his 
election  to  govern  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  Laurence 
had  been  successively  archdeacon  of  Durham  and  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  His  sermons 
for  the  difiVrent  times  and  festivals  of  the  year  are  said  to 
be  still  preserved  in  Balliol  college,  Oxford.  He  has  been 
frequently  confounded  with  Laurence  of  Durham.  Lau- 
rence abbot  of  Westminster  died  in  1176^  and  was  buried 
in  the  noithem  part  of  the  cloisters.f 

*  So  Wendo^er*  sub  an.  1153»  seems  to  say»  but  it  is  perhaps  an  error» 
founded  on  a  miiunderstanding  of  Henry  of  Saltrey*s  own  words. 
f  See  Tanner»  ▼.  Laurentim  Wettm, 
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Ad  AM^  a  Scot,  who  is  said  to  have  died  about  the  year 
1 180,  wrote  a  numerous  collection  of  sermons^  a  comment- 
ary on  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  a  treatise  on  the  triple 
tabernacle  of  Moses,  and  a  book  De  irysliei  ffenere  eon- 
templatiofiis,  which  were  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1659. 
Part  of  them  had  been  previously  printed  at  Ftois  in 
1518.* 

Roger  of  Foroe,  in  Devonshire,  was  also  a  minor 
writer  of  this  period.  He  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  which  was  preserved 
in  MS.  Cotton.  Otho  A.  xii.  now  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. His  account  of  the  Revelations  of  St.  Elizabeth  iA 
Flanders,  dedicated  to  Baldwin  abbot  of  Forde  (afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury),  is  extant  in  the  library  of  St. 
John's  collie,  Oxford.  Roger  also  composed  a  Latin  poem 
in  praise  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  appears  to  be  lost. 

Walter,  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  of  which  abbey  he  is  sud 
to  have  been  librarian  and  precentor,  flourished  about  the 
year  1180,  A  chronicle  of  English  afiairs,  and  a  book 
De  Uteris  ecclesue,  are  ascribed  to  him,  but  Uiey  «re  not 
known  to  be  now  extant. 

Philip,  prior  of  St.  Frideswithe's  at  Oxford,  who 
flourished  about  1180,  or  soon  after,  wrote  a  narrative  of 
the  miracles  of  the  patron  saint  of  his  house  subsequent  to 
the  translation  of  her  remains,  of  which  there  is  a  copy 
among  the  Digby  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Ldbrary. 

The  last  of  the  minor  writers  of  this  reign  to  whom  we  shall 
give  a  place  is  Adam,  elected  abbot  of  Evesham^  in  1161. 

♦  Tamer. 
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He  was  one  of  the  persons  who  brought  the  pallium  from 
Rome  to  Thomas  Beeket  in  1162.^  He  died  in  Nov. 
1191.  Leland  found  in  the  library  of  Evesham  abbey  a 
colleotion  of  Epistles  by  tht«  writer^  as  well  as  tvro  treatises 
with  the  respective  titles  Exkortatio  ad  saeras  virgines 
Godesiavensis  ccenobiu  and  De  miraculo  eucharUii<B  ad 
RamMum. 

*  Ralph  de  Dicet.  col.  534. 
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Section  V. — Reigns  op  Richard  I.  and  John. 
KING  RICHARD  CCEUR  DE  LION. 

We  have  seen,  under  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  the  heavier 
Latin  literature  of  the  Anglo-Norman  theological  writer» 
giving  way  gradually  to  a  class  of  lighter  productions^  a 
change  which  became  more  decisive  when  the  throne  was 
occupied  by  the  heroic  gallantry  of  Richard,  who  himself 
held  a  distinguished  place  among  the  vernacular  poets  of 
that  age.     Richard  had  passed  much  of  his  life  in  the 
softer  clime  of  the  trobadors,  with  whom  his  name  is  as- 
sociated as  a  writer ;  but,  although  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
celled in  writing  love-songs,  his  favourite  compositions 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  class  more  consonant  with 
his  own  restless  disposition.    These  were  termed  «rrcw^, 
and  were  satirical  or  declamatory  personal  attacks  in  verse 
arising  out  of  momentary  feuds  or  long  cherished  enmities. 
A  few  fragments  of  this  monarch's  poetry  are  still  pre- 
served in  scattered  manuscripts,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  printed.     The  earliest  mention  of  Richard^s  talents 
in  this  style  of  composition  is  found  in  the  history  of  his 
expedition  to  Syria,  written  by   GeoflFrey  Vinsauf,  who 
tells    us    that,    when    the    crusaders   had    relinquished 
the   design  of  marching  to  Jerusalem,  great  dissensions 
arose  between  the  French  and  the  English,  and  Henry 
duke  of  Burgundy  wrote  an  abusive  song  against  King 
Richard,  which  was  industriously  spread  among  the  sol- 
diers and  sung  publicly ;  in  revenge  of  which  the  king 
composed  a  similar  poem  to  abuse  the  other  party.* 

*  The  wordi  of  Vintauf  are  curious.     £t  super  heec  omnia  Henricvi  du 
BargandiK  arrogmntive  nequam  spiritus  iottinctu,  vel  selo  forte  ductal  lifwii 
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On  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land^  Richard,  as  is  well 
known,  fell  into  the  power  of  his  enemy  the  archduke  of 
Austria,  who  retained  him  a  considerable  period  in  close 
confinement.  In  his  prison  he  wrote  a  airvente  against 
his  own  barons,  whom  he  charged  with  negligence  or 
lukewarmness  in  their  efforts  to  deliver  him,  beginning 
with  the  line,— 

Ja  noU  horn  pres  non  dira  sa  razon* 

This  piece  is  found  in  several  manuscripts,  differing 
considerably  in  them  all,  and  sometimes  written  in  tbe 
dialect  of  the  trobadors,  at  others  in  that  of  the  trouveres.* 
According  to  an  old  story  (the  authenticity  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  reason  for  doubting),  it  was  the  king^s  min- 
strel, named  Blondel,  who  discovered  the  place  of  Rich- 
ard's imprisonment,  the  former  making  himself  known  to 
the  captive  by  singing  a  song  of  his  own  composition, 
which  was  only  known  to  Blondel  and  himself.f 

The  last  incident  we  know  of  the  literary  history  of  king 
Richard  relates  to  his  war  with  the  king  of  France.  The 
dauphin  of  Auvergne  and  his  cousin  the  count  Guy  had, 
at  Richard's  instigation,  revolted  against  Philippe  Au- 
guste;  but  the  English  king,  having  made  a   separate 

inconyenientis,  plarimam  cantionU  ioBtituit  verba  composita  publico  canti* 
tarit  yerbft  qoidem  pudenda  nee  proferendum  in  publicum,  si  qua  supereaiet 

ea  componentibua  yerecundia Postquam  hiec  invidiosa  adinyentio  passim 

per  exercitum  frequentaretur,  rex  nimium  super  eo  commotus,  consimiU 
tantnm  arbitratus  est  infligendam  vindictam  taltone.  Cantavit  igitur  et  ipse 
nooDulla  de  ipsis,  sed  non  plurimnm  laboravit  in  adinventionem,  quia  super- 
abundani  suppetebat  materia,  quid  enim  siqua  responderet  yerba  ad  tot 
fictitia  et  objecta  opprobria.  Galf.  Vinos.  Iter  Hierosol.  lib.  yi.  c.  8,  ap. 
Gale.  It  may  be  obseryed  tbat  tbe  abb£  de  la  Rue*s  reference,  **  Dc  noya 
poetria,  p.  409,'*  is  quite  erroneous. 

*  The  best  text  of  this  Sinrente  in  Proyenijal  will  be  found  in  Rayuouard» 
Cbotx,  torn.  iy.  p.  430.  The  northern  version  is  printed  in  M.  Le  Roux  de 
Lincy*!  Recueil  de  Chants  Historiques,  torn.  i.  p.  56. 

t  The  best  authority  for  this  story  is  the  Chronique  de  RainSf  written 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  edited  by  M.  Louie  Paris,  p.  53. 
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truce^  they  were  left  at  Ebilippe's  mercy,  and^  in  a  moment 
of  irritation  at  Richard's  neglect,  they  entered  into  aUiance 
with  his  enemy.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  truce^  the  dau- 
phin and  count  Guy  refused  to  join  the  standard  of  king 
Richard,  he  sent  them  a  hitter  sirvente,  accusing  them  of 
faithlessness,  avarice,  and  cowardice.  The  following  arc 
the  two  first  stanzas  of  this  poem,  which  is  preserved  in 
two  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.* 

Dalfin,  jeus  voill  deresnier, 
Vos  e  le  comte  GttioB» 
Qua  an  en  oeite  leison 
Vo8  feistes  bon  guerrier. 
£  y08  jurastes  on  moi ; 
E  m'en  portutes  \kA  foi 
Com  n'  Aengrif  k  Rainart : 
Et  sembl^s  don  poil  liart. 

Vos  me  laistes  aidier 
For  treire  de  guierdon  ; 
E  car  MTies  qu*k  Chinon 
Non  a  argent  ni  denier. 
£t  Y08  Yoletz  riche  roi, 
Bon  d*arme8,  qni  yds  port  foi. 
Et  je  fuia  chiohe,  coart« 
Si  708  yiretz  de  Tantre  part. 

The  dauphin  wrote  a  sirvente  in  reply,  in  which  he  de- 
nied the  charges  made  against  him  and  his  cousin^  and 
accused  Richard  of  being  the  author  of  all  the  troubles  and 
discord  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  siirente  just 
quoted  appears  to  have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of 
October  1198 ;  king  Richard  died  only  a  few  months  after^ 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1199.  His  death  was  a  subject  of 
especial  grief  to  the  poets  of  the  day,  and  several  of  their 
metrical  lamentations  on  the  occasion  are  extant.t 

*  The  whole  is  printed  in  M.  Le  Rouz  de  lincy,  Ckiatt  Hirtor^m, 
Tol.  i.  p.  66.    See  also  Raynouard,  Ckoix,  torn.  r.  p.  430* 

t  A  ballad  on  Richard's  death,  in  ProYeas*!  and  in  Noitham  Vraaek»  b 
printed  in  Le  Ronx  de  Lincy,  loc.  dt.  p.  71*  Tke  two  int  sluw  of 
another  copy  are  printed  by  Keller  (RomYart,  p.  495)  firom  a  MS,  la  tiie 
VaUcan.    See  also  GeoflCrey  YiaNOf,  N«r«  Poetr,  sp.  Ujmt  f*  Mt» 
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The  following  song^  which  has  been  published  as  that 
which  served  as  the  means  of  making  known  the  place  of 
king  Richard's  imprisonment^  appears  to  be  of  somewhat 
doubtful  authenticity. 

Domxiay  Tostra  beutas, 
£  las  bellas  faiasos,^ 
Bis  bels  ofls  amorosy 
Els  gent  cor  ben  taillatz, 
Don  sien  empresenats 
De  Tostra  amor  que  mi  lia 
8i  bd  trop  affansia. 
Ja  de  TOB  non  portrai, 
Que  major  honorai, 
Sol  en  YoCre  deman 
Q«e  fantrm  des  beisan 
Tot  can  de  tob  Tolaa. 

The  following  more  authentic  fragment  of  one  of 
Bichard's  love^iongs  was  commimicated  by  M.  Raynouard 
to  the  Annuaire  Hiatorique  for  the  year  1837^  from  a  MS. 
disoovered  at  Aix. 

Ja  de  808  pel  no  m  partira, 
S*il  plagnes  quUen  a  loi  senris» 
£t  siyals  d'aitant  m'enreqals 
Qae  dieises  que  ma  dona  era ; 
Qa*en  ren  als  non  ay  mon  Yoler, 
Jor  ni  nueb»  ne  matin  ni  ser, 
Ni  als  mon  cor  non  desira. 

Genser  dona  el  mont  no  us  mira, 
Gual*  e  blanca  coma  ermis. 
Plus  fresca  que  roza  ni  lis ; 
Ben  als  non  m*en  desespenu 
Dieusl  si  poray  Tora  Tezer 
QnUen  josta  leis  puesca  ja2er ; 
Ben  ai  dreg,  mas  trop  mi  tinu 

A  few  other  scraps  of  the  compositions  of  this  celebrated 
monardi  are  scattered  over  different  manuscript  collec- 
tions. It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  as  a  poet  he  ought 
to  be  classed  exdunYely  with  the  trobadors  or  with  the 
trouyeres* 
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GUERNES  DU  PONT  DE  ST.  MAXENCE. 

The  writings  of  the  Anglo-Norman  trouvf  .es  become 
much  more  numerous  in  this  reign  than  in  the  preceding, 
and  furnish  us  with  several  names  which,  as  their  exact 
dates  are  in  general  uncertain,  we  may  here  place  toge- 
ther. The  first  of  these,  named  Guernes,  who  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was  a  native  of 
the  town  of  Pont  de  St.  Maxence  in  Picardy.*  He  lived 
afterwards  as  a  monk  at  Canterbury,  and  there  composed 
a  life  of  Thomas  Becket  in  Anglo-Norman  verse.  He 
informs  us  that  he  commenced  this  work  the  year  after  the 
primate  was  slain,  A.D.  1 1 72,  and  that  he  completed  it  in  the 
fifth  year  after  that  event,  or  1 175,  it  having  thus  occupied 
him  three  years.  We  learn  nothing  further  of  bis  personal 
history,  and  he  is  not  known  as  the  author  of  any  other 
work.  The  best  manuscript  of  the  poem  of  Guernes  du 
Pont  de  St.  Maxence  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
MS.  Harl.  No.  270,  which  is  nearly  if  not  quite  contem- 
porary with  the  author.  A  considerable  fragment  of  ano- 
ther copy,  written  apparently  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  found  in  the  same  repository.  MS. 
Cotton.  Domit.  A.  xi.  Another  MS.,  imperfect  at  the 
beginning,  is  in  the  library  of  Wolfenbiittel,  from  which  it 
was  printed  by  Immanuel  Bekker.     We  believe  there  is  a 

*  The  abb£  de  la  Rue  has,  as  usual,  given  a  very  inaccurate  account  of 
this  poet,  whom  he  calls  Genraise,  following  the  later  copy  in  MS.  Cotton. 
Domit.  A.  XT.  He  seems  to  have  taken  very  hasty  notes  of  the  MS.,  and  to 
have  filled  up  the  outline  from  his  imagination.  In  the  latter  part  of  bit 
poem  (p.  160,  ed.  Bekker),  Guernes  speaks  of  himself  as» 

Gaemes  li  den,  de  Pont  de  Saint  Mesence  nes. 
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fourth  copy  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  The  poefs 
account  of  himself  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  poem^  which  we  quote  as  a  specimen  of  the 
language  of  the  Harleian  Manuscript. 

Gaernes  li  derc  de  Pant  fine  91  son  sermon 
Del  martyr  seint  Thomas  e  de  sa  passion, 
£  meinte  feix  le  lis  &  la  tumbe  al  baron. 
M^s  n*i  mis  un  sul  mot  se  la  verity  nan. 
De  nox  meffaiz  nos  face  li  pins  D^s  veir  pardon. 

Ainc  m5s  si  bon  Romans  ne  fa  fet  ne  troves» 
A  Cantorbire  fa  e  fsiz  e  amendez ; 
N'i  ai  mis  an  sal  mot  Id  ne  seit  veritez. 
Li  vers  est  d*une  rime  en  cine  clauses  caplez, 
£  bons  est  mis  langaages  e  en  France  fai  nez. 

L*an  secnnd  qae  11  saint  fa  en  Tiglise  occis 
Cnmencai  cest  Romanz,  e  malt  m*en  entremis  ; 
Des  privez  saint  Thomas  la  verity  apris. 
Meintefeiz  en  ostai  9eo  que  ainz  i  escris, 
Par  oster  la  men^ange,  al  quint  an  fin  i  mis. 

Ceo  sacent  tut  cil  ki  ceste  Tie  orrunt, 
Que  pure  verity  par  tut  oir  purrunt. 
£  ceo  sacent  tut  cil  ki  del  saint  traiti^  unt, 
U  Romans  u  Latin,  e  cest  chemin  ne  vont, 
U  el  dient  que  jeo,  k*encontre  verity  sunt. 

This  poem  is  especially  valuable  in  a  philological  point 
of  view,  because  we  know  the  exact  date  at  which  it  was 
written.  It  is  historically  important  as  the  earliest  of  the 
lives  of  Becket.  Ouernes  tells  us  in  the  preceding  extract 
that  he  had  collected  his  materials  from  Becket's  friends 
and  acquaintance,  that  he  had  repeatedly  and  carefully 
corrected  it,  and  that  he  had  read  it  many  times  at  the 
martyr's  tomb.  His  narrative  is  very  clear  and  vigorous, 
and  furnishes  valuable  information  not  found  in  the  same 
detail  in  the  other  biographers;  but,  in  common  with 
them  all,  he  is  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  hero.  In  de- 
scribing the  messengers  sent  by  king  Henry  to  the  king  of 
France  and  the  pope,  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
Gilbert  Foliot;  which  we  quote  from  Bekker's  text : 
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Ea  eel  menagp  Tint  GildMrt  FoUot. 
Des  lettrea  font  isei,  e  lerri  Astarot : 
M«!8  puis  «Tint  tel  jnr  que  il  s'en  tint  pur  sot, 
Que  eneoBtre  k  MfBtfaMmme  e«t  ptrie  on  wA  mot. 
De  Sodome  est  eissu,  e  s«it  les  tcaeei  Lot. 

A  little  further  on  Guemes  gives  us  a  very  amusing  de- 
scription of  the  appearance  of  these  messengers  before  the 
pope: — 

L'irceve0i|iie  i  tint  qtii  d'Etrewfcert  mtistrei 
Wit  li  rns,  e  Peresqiie  f  Tint  de  Wireeestre, 
E  li  quens  d'Anmdel,  e  Ridian  d^lTeoestroi 
Johanx  d'Oxeaeford,  Teresqae  d*Execestre, 
Hoe  de  Gimdefile,  Hylalres  de  Cieestre. 

Cil  de  Saint  Waleri,  Renab,  i  est  Temn ; 
Henris  H  fix  Ceroid,  qni  ert  des  reans  drax ; 
Gflebert  Foliot,  qni  ne  sM  fist  pas  muz ; 
£  des  antres  phisiirs  e  jorenes  e  dumns. 
Tels  1  parla  porqnant  qui  fti  pur  fbl  temis. 

Derant  la  pape  estnrent  H  messagier  real : 
Alqnant  ^Bsdent  bien,  pluistir  diseient  mal ; 
Li  alquant  en  Latin,  tel  ben  tel  anomal, 
Tel  qui  fist  persond  dd  yerbe  impersonal, 
Siognler  e  plnrd  areit  tnt  pur  Igd. 

Tels  i  ont  des  prelaz  parla  si  egrement. 
Que  la  pape  11  dist,  *'  Fratre,  tempreement : 
Car  mesdire  de  loi  ne  sofferai  neent.** 
Lor  paroles  n'ai  pas  tutes  9!  en  present, 
Mais  de  90  qne  nnt  requis  dirrai  mun  esdent. 

The  history  is  continued  after  fieckef  s  deaths  tx>  give 
a  particular  account  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Hemy  IL  to 
Beckefs  shrine  in  1174, 

Leben  des  h.  Thomai  von  Canterbury,  Altfrant^siMlii  henusg^bcn  Toa 
tmmanud  Bekker*  Berlin,  1838,  8to. 
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BOZUN,  OR  BOSON. 

A  trouvere  of  this  name^  of  whose  history  we  are  en- 
tirely ignorant^  was  the  author  of  nine  short  metrical  lives 
of  female  saints,  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, MS.  Cotton.  Domit.  A.  xi.  and  perhaps  of  a  short 
piece  written  in  the  same  style,  entitled  I^e  Evangel  trans- 
lati  de  Latin  en  Franceys,  which  immediately  precedes 
them  in  the  same  volume.  The  author's  name  is  men- 
tioned at  the  conclusions  of  the  lives  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen (fol.  95,  T^)— 

Mds  jeo  pri  Marie  U  dulce, 
Ke  sa  bonte  point  ne  gronce 
De  ayder  Boxun  en  son  mester, 
Ki  sa  Tie  Tonlt  translater» 
Ke  gent  ia  pnssent  plus  amer, 
£  del  lire  merit  arer. 

and  of  St  Agnes, — 

Jeo  pri  Angneisi  de  Dieu  cherie, 
K*ele  nas  seit  en  aye, 
E  k*ele  prie  par  Bozunr 
Ki  ad  descrit  sa  passiuo. 

The  style  of  these  poems  appears  to  be  that  of  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  though  the  manuscript  was  written  at 
a  later  date.  The  abbe  de  la  Rue  supposes  this  writer  to 
be  the  same  Boson  who,  according  to  Tanner,  was  an 
Englishman,  the  nephew  and  secretary  of  pope  Adrian  IV., 
made  cardinal  in  1153,  and  who  died  in  1181.  But  the 
name  of  Boson  was  too  common  at  this  period  to  allow 
much  force  to  this  supposition.  The  following  account  of 
part  of  the  conversation  between  St  Margaret  and  the 
demon  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Bozun's  style  i'*'— * 

*  MS.  Cotton,  fol.  M,  r». 
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Et  U  pncele  dit  k  11, ' 

**  For  quel  estei  si  entovr 

A  crisdens  de  fere  dolour  ?  " 

"  De  nature  commpa 

Vers  cristiens  jeo  su  esma. 

Peyse  k  ooos  k*il  sermnt  dimes 

En  la  joye  ke  nns  perdimes ; 

Pnr  9eo  ne  aToms  antre  feste* 

Fors  h  cristiens  fere  moleste. 

Li  roy  yaylant  e  li  os, 

Salomon,  aveit  enclos 

Sanz  nombre  de  nostre  companye 

En  un  vessel  tatte  sa  Tye ; 

Apr^  sa  mort  les  genz  qniderent 

Trover  tresor,  e  le  debriserent, 

Nos  compaynons  eschaperent, 

E  meynt  bomme  pus  greverent*" 

E  Mergarete  li  ad  demand^, 

**  Ke  est  Tostre  noun,  tus  mauf6?" 

**  Beltisoo,"  dit-il,  "  su  nom^e, 

Ki  meynte  alme  ay  encombr^ ; 

Ki  grever  ne  puse  en  veylant, 

Jeo  les  greve  en  dormant, 

E  nom^ement  eels  ke  ne  unt 

De  la  croice  le  singne  en  frunt.*' 

La  pucele  dune  le  comanda 

En  desert,  e  conjura, 

Ke  de  cele  oure  en  avant 

Homme  ne  grevat,  femme»  ne  en&nt* 


HERMAN. 

Herman  is  another  Anglo-Norman  religions  poet  who 
appears  to  belong  more  properly  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
His  works  are  found  scattered  in  manuscripts  partly  in 
England  and  partly  in  France,  and  for  the  latter  we  must 
depend  upon  the  description  given  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue. 
The  first  is  a  Life  of  Tobit,  written,  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
at  the  request  of  William  prior  of  Kenilwortb,— 
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Car  jeo  tub  Toil  tel  chose  dire, 
Qui  mult  est  de  bone  matire : 
Le  prior  Guillame  me  prie, 
De  Tiglise  Sainte  Marie 
De  Keneille worth  en  Ardenne, 
Qui  porte  le  plus  haute  penne 
De  charity  que  nnlle  iglise 
De  tut  le  realme  k  devise. 
Que  jeo  mis  en  Romans  la  vie 
.De  celui  qui  ot  nom  Tobie. 

It  is  a  poem  of  about  fourteen  hundred  lines^  com- 
mencing with  an  account  of  the  creation  and  of  the  fall  of 
Adam.  The  author  here  introduces  Truth  and  Justice, 
Mercy  and  Peace,  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  two  former 
pleading  against  man  as  guilty  of  disobedience,  whilst  the 
other  two  solicit  his  pardon,  which  they  obtain  through 
the  promise  of  a  Redeemer. 

The  second  poem  attributed  to  this  writer  by  the  abb^ 
de  la  Rue  is  entitled  Lesjoies  de  Notre  Dame^  a  very  com- 
mon subject  among  the  medieval  poets.  The  author,  in 
describing  the  birth  of  Christ,  gives  a  curious  account  of 
ancient  Rome,  of  its  temples,  theatres,  palaces,  and  innu- 
merable statues ;  and  he  thanks  God  that  in  our  island,  (of 
which  he  was  evidently  a  native,)  during  the  times  of  pa- 
ganism, they  celebrated  a  festival  on  the  night  between  the 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  days  of  December,  as  being 
the  first  of  nights,  which  they  called  Modreniesty  and  which 
he  seems  to  consider  as  propheticaUy  shadowing  forth  the 
night  of  Christ^s  birth. 

The  third  work  described  by  M.  de  la  Rue  is  a  disser- 
tation in  verse  on  the  three  words  smoke,  rain,  and  woman, 
which,  according  to  Solomon,  drive  a  man  from  his  house ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  poem  that  it  was  composed  at  the 
suggestion  of  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  died  in 
U47. 
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Treix  moc  qui  ma  soot  ^ochufgieM, 
Dont  jeo  me  «u  trap  aUipfes, 
Vus  dirai,  ae  yum  pktt  enteadre, 
Et  I'essamble  ant  boa  k  apffHidre* 
Mu8tr6  m*A  reveque  AUmadm, 
Qai  «iiteat  com  U  nlamaiidjre 
Aime  le  ica  et  la  chalor, 
Aime  curfeeiaie  et  valor. 
Que  treis  ekoaea  el  aiede  lont 
Qui  ^  home  mult  grant  aaal  font, 
£t  le  chacent  de  sa  meson, 
Qu'fl  ne  pnet  en  nnle  seaon 
Maindre  k  ele  ne  demorefi 
A  force  Pen  covient  aler. 

The  poem^  extending  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  lines» 
is  a  moralization  on  these  words. 

The  fourth  poem  enumerated  by  M.  de  la  Rue  is  a 
fabulous  history  of  the  preaching  and  miracles  of  the 
Magdalen  at  Marseilles. 

These  four  poems  are  contained  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris^  cited  by  M.  de  la  Rue^  as  No. 
2560 :  they  were  evidently  written  by  an  Englishman  ;  but 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  for  what  reasons  they 
are  attributed  to  the  writer  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  article^  We  are  equally  ignorant  whether  in  the 
manuscript  they  contain  the  name  of  Herman  or  of  Wil- 
liam^  for  M.  de  la  Rue  calls  our  poet  Gvillauwie  Herman. 

The  only  work  by  Herman  with  which  we  have  met,  is 
a  poem  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  lines  on  the  history  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  written  in  a  different  n^easure  and  style 
from  the  foregoing  poemsj  and  filled  with  medieval  fictions. 
The  versification  of  this  poem  resembles,  in  metre  and  in 
the  repetitions  of  the  same  rhyme,  that  of  the  Sermon  of 
Guiscard  de  Beaulieu  and  of  the  earlier  metrical  romances. 
It  commences  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  fall 
of  Lucifer — 

Camenz  de  sapience  est  la  cremor  de  Dien, 
Ki  fiat  ciel  et  terrei  eye  et  feu,  en  tea  Ebren, 
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AagtlM  fist  et  arehABgrfei,  mmlt  let  mak  ca  hea  kn ; 
Nus  truTQin  en  eicrit  en  Latin  et  de  Sbreu, 
Partte  trebncha  a?al  en  enfernal  feu, 
Qunt  SI  ToldrcBt  ngner  et  toUr  le  regne  I  Dien. 

And  at  the  end  are  the  following  lines, — 

On  roil  k  to,  parler«  ki  si  &it  la  dian^on : 
Jeo  ai  i  non  Hermans»  nen  nbliea  mun  warn, 
Jeo  ToDi  ma  bele  dame,  qne  atens  ma  raison, 
Prettn  nd  ordines,  tis  sen  sni  et  tii  horn. 
On  M  ton  comand,  fin^  ai  la  cha&gon. 

This  poem  is  found  in  MS.  Harl.  No.  222.  An  abridge 
ment  from  it  occurs  in  MS.  Cotton.  Domit.  A«  xi«  foL  80^ 
y^,  ending  with  the  two  lines, — 

Ma  daoM,  &  ton  hoaai  hi^ygto  chancenn ; 

Jeo  aj  k  aonn  ChermanSf  ne  ubliez  mje  mon  noon. 

The  latter  part  of  Hemmn's  poem  is  also  found  in  MS. 
HarL  No»  5234,  where  the  lines  quoted  above  stand  as 
follows^ — 

Ore  Toil  k  tai  parler  ki  ai  fait  le  clian<^ ; 

Jo  ai  k  nnm  Thomas,  ne  nbliez  pas  mun  num ; 

Vns  pri,  ma  bele  amie,  entendez  ma  reisnn» 

Flrestre  sm  oraeney  tl  sern  sid  et  ti  linmy 

Ore  il  fdk  tm  eommandement,  finl  ay  ma  channijan. 

In  the  Parisian  manuscript  quoted  by  M<  de  la  Rue,  the 
lines  appear  thus,— * 

Jeo  ai  i  nam  Goillamei  n'obliez  pas  mon  nom, 
Prestre  sal  orden^,  tis  sers  et  tis  hom, 
Ore  ai  fait  ton  comant,  rim6  ai  ma  chanson. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  different  persons  copied  out 
portions  of  Hermanns  poem,  and  {daced  their  own  names 
to  tbem ;  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue  is  altogether  in  error  in 
supposing,  from  the  occurrence  here  of  the  name  Guil- 
laume,  that  the  author's  real  name  was  Guillaume 
Herman. 
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In  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,*  we 
find  a  long  French  poetical  narrative  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  Scriptural  history,  mixed  with  a  great 
quantity  of  apochryphal  matter,  written  by  a  poet  of  the 
name  of  Herman:  it  is  entitled  Genesis.  The  writer, 
who  was  a  priest,  tells  us  that  on  a  Christmas  day  he  had 
seized  a  brand  to  beat  one  of  his  clerks,  and,  not  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  hot,  burnt  his  own  hand.  The  wound 
festered,  and  he  had  nearly  lost  all  hope  of  recovery, 
when  he  dreamt  that  the  Virgin  appeared  to  him  and 
promised  an  immediate  cure,  if  he  would  undertake  to 
translate  into  French  verse  the  portions  of  Scripture 
which  she  pointed  out  to  him.  He  said  that  he  had 
never  tried  the  craft  of  poetry,  but  she  urged  him  to  make 
the  attempt  and  promised  him  her  assistance.  Herman 
soon  afterwards  recovered  his  health,  and  in  gratitude  he 
wrote  the  poem  of  which  we  are  speaking.  In  this  poem 
Herman  tells  us  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  that  he  was^a 
native  of  Valenciennes — 

Signor,  or  escot^,  entend^s  ma  raison  : 

Je  ne  yos  di  pas  fable,  ne  ne  vos  di  can9on : 

Clers  sai,  povres  de  sens,  si  sui  moult  povres  hon, 

N^s  sui  de  Valencienes,  Herman  m*apiele  on. 

De  persone  Dex  cure  ne  prend  s^est  grande  on  non ; 

On  a  soTent  grant  aise  en  petite  maison ; 

De  petite  fontaine  tot  son  saol  boit-on, 

Tot  ce  di-je  por  voir,  je  suis  moult  petit  hen, 

Canones  sui  et  prestre  par  grant  election. 

If  this  be  the  same  Herman  who  wrote  the  poems 
described  above,  it  is  probable  that  he  quitted  his  native 
country  to  settle  in  England  or  Normandy,  for  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  most  of  his  poems  are  found  in  manuscripts 
written  in  our  island.    The  writer  of  the  article  on  Herman 

*  MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  Paris,  No.  7534. 
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in  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France/  who  describes  this 
poem^  ihinks  that  its  author  lived  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury^ and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  more  than 
one  poet  of  the  name.  In  a  manuscript  of  the  Genesis^ 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  M.  Leroux  de  Lincy,  the 
scribe  has  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  poem  a  remarkably 
wild  and  incoherent  poetical  legend^  in  a  different  measure 
of  verse^  relating  to  the  Virgin^s  parentage,t  but  there 
appears  no  good  reason  for  attributing  it  to  the  same 
writer, 

*  Saint  P^ye^  as  cited  in  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de 
France,  gives  a  list  of  several  other  works  attributed  to 
Herman,  but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  grounds.  The 
abbe  de  la  Rue  attributes  also  to  Herman,  without  stating 
any  reasons  for  this  appropriation,  a  poem  on  the  Sibyls, 
commencing  with  the  lines, — 

II  farent  dig  Sibiles, 
Gendls  dames  nobiles, 
Ki  orent  en  lur  vie 
Esprit  de  prophetie, 
£t  uuncioient  k  la  gent 
De  leur  avenement. 

And  he  says  that  it  is  stated  in  this  poem  that  the  em- 
press Matilda,  who  had  recommended  the  subject  to  the 
author,  died  during  the  time  he  was  occupied  in  composing 
it,  which  would  fix  it  to  the  year  1167*  But  unfor- 
tunately little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  state- 
ments of  M.  de  la  Rue,  unless  they  have  been  compared 
with  the  sources  from  which  they  are  said  to  be  derived. 

*  Hift.  Lit.  de  France,  torn,  xviii.  p.  830. 

t  An  abstract  of  this  legend  will  be  found  in  the  Hist.  Lit.  as  jost  quoted, 
and  in  M.  Leroux  de  Lincy^s  Livre  des  L^gendes,  p.  24. 
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HUGH  DE  RUTLAND, 

Aoeording  to  M.  de  la  Rue,  Hugh  de  Rutlaiid  dwtU  «ft 
Credenhill  in  Cornwall.  He  appears  to  have  lived  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  twelfth  eentnry,  for,  in  excusing  his 
own  fictions  by  chaiging  Walter  Mapes  with  the  same 
fiault,  he  speaks  of  the  latter  as  his  contemporary^  so  that 
be  must  have  written  soon  after  Mapes  had  published  the 
romances  of  the  Round  Table. 

Ne  mettex  mie  toot  lur  met, 
9ml  ne  tti  psi  At  »«stir  Tart, 
WiUter  Map  met  \ntu  ta  part. 
En  mendre  afiire  mat  gnrent 
Un  bieo  rainable  bon  matpffwit  i 
Kepnrquaiitt  i  la  mala  estoate, 
Ne  quia  paa  ke  aiU  de  viu  mente. 

Hugh  de  Rutland  places  the  scene  of  his  stories  in 
Italy^  and  introduces  some  of  the  celebrated  names  of 
ancient  fable  under  a  very  strange  medieval  garb.  His 
best  known  poem  is  the  Romance  of  Ipomadcm»  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  A. 
VII.  fol.  37^  T^),  and  extending  to  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
sand lines.*!^  Lake  the  other  writers  of  the  same  class,  Hugh 
pretends  that  his  book  is  translated  from  the  Latin, — 

Moult  me  merTail  de  oes  clen  aa^ 
Hf  antaadent  pluMuri  laagagaa, 
K*il  out  less^  oeste  estorie, 
Ke  nus  ne  out  en  memorie. 
Na  di  pas  qll  biea  ne  dit, 
Cil  qi  en  Latin  Pad  deacHt  i 


*  An  early  Engltah  metrical  venion  of  this  romance  ii  printed  in  Wabar^f 
Metrical  Romancea,  toI.  ii.  p.  281. 


M^  plw  t  «d  Ma  kt  kItrM, 
Si  U  Uldm  B*Ml  trwMbilM, 
Gtiret  B*i  MPeBt  it— ^mt. 
For  ^60  Ttll  Mm  vm  HomMit 
4  pto  braYdncAl  que  jeo  Muni* 
Si  entendront  clerc  «t  Ui, 
Hm  d«  Rotelande  bvh  dit, 
Kf  ami  iiitcie  q«m  4iMrit, 
K|  4o  Lttia  Yd  Rqoimjk  («re. 

K9  lai  deit  Tem  It  mal  retrere 
8HI  Bt  poM  tnv  dUt  otb  fudar, 
Pt til eu ^llf  Wm ibnpH. 

Tlie  mthor's  luiine  appmri  «c«m  «t  th«  end  of  tha 

poem: — 

Ceste  estoire  tub  ai  desclose, 
Hue  s'en  test  e  se  repose, 
Qae  de  Rotelande  dit, 
£  TUB  mostre  par  ceat  escrit» 
Ke  nnkea  pua  oal  t«Bii  bb  fat  mei, 
Ne  chevaler  ne  clerc  lettrez, 
Ki  del  tut  «ens  fftire  sun  bon 
ABiaat  cum  list  Ipomedon. 
»  Ipawedan  i  toi  aaam 
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P^  oe«t  Hue  de  Rotelapde 

Dt  par  le  Den  de  amnr  cnmaBde, 

])••  010  m^  ktliBif  Bt  tmr 

Skns  trick^rid  «  aeos  lauaer,  ((c^ 

IpomodW)  aocording  to  the  romance^  wns  the  90a  of 
Hennc^genes^  king  of  ApuUn :  he  become^  enamoured  of 
the  daughter  of  Uie  duke  of  C«l»hri«^  end  after  many  ohi** 
vaboue  adventures  wins  her  for  hi3  wife.  After  the  pub« 
lication  of  this  romanee^  Hugh  de  Rutland  composed  a 
MQondj  entitled  the  ropnance  of  Prothesilaus,  which  forma 
a  continuation  of  the  preeeding*  The  author  telU  u«>  that 
he  thoui^t  it  shameful  to  remain  idle,  and  he  therefore  had 
no  sooner  completed  his  first  work  than  he  began  th9  new 
one — 

Hoe  d«  RotBlandf  dit, 
Qui  traiter  revolt  Q«at  eaerit ; 
CU  ^b|  raiaun  ft  bleu  eatont, 
Ne  d<^t  repoaer  longuemeat, 

z  2 
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Aias  jon  et  wmx  ct  tu  tea» 
Setovres  Boatrcr  ct  ton  tens ; 
Kv  por  repot  BC  por  pareiee 
Ne  Tendia  ji  ham  k  hahrwet, 

Ipomedon  has  two  sons,  Danaus  and  Prothesilaus^  who 
share  his  estates  after  his  death ;  bat  the  latter  is  deprived 
of  his  portion  by  his  brother.  The  manrellons  adventures 
of  Prothesilaos,  before  he  recovers  his  heritage,  form  the 
subject  of  this  second  romance,  of  which  a  manuscript  is 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  P^uris,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  M.  de  la  Rue,  extends  to  nearly  eleven  thou- 
sand lines. 


THOMAS. 

Another  writer  of  Romances  of  this  age  is  known  only 
by  the  name  of  Thomas,  and  has  been  the  object  of  ^con- 
siderable discussion.  We  are  totally  ignorant  of  his  his- 
tory, but  he  was  the  author  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  our  earlier  literature,  the  romance  of  Horn 
and  that  of  Tristan.  The  most  perfect  copy  of  the 
romance  of  Horn  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
public  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Pf.  6.  17), 
which  however  unfortunately  wants  a  leaf  or  two  both  at 
ihe  banning  and  at  the  end.  The  two  other  manuscripts 
are  mere  fragments,  one  in  the  Harleian  Library  (No. 
527)>  which  contains  the  conclusion,  the  other  in  the  Col- 
lection of  the  late  Mr.  Douce,  now  in  the  Bodleian  library 
at  Oxford.  The  author's  name  is  found  in  the  following 
lines  in  the  body  of  the  poem, — 

Seignun,  oi  avez  le  Ten  del  parchemin, 
Cam  le  bera  Aalaf  est  Tenaz  a  la  fin ; 
Mestre  Thomas  ne  volt  quil  seit  mis  k  declin, 
K*U  ne  die  de  Horn  le  TaiUant  orpheUn* 
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and  again  at  the  conclusion^ — 

Tomas  n'en  dirrat  plus :  iu  auiem  chanterat. 

The  writer  of  the  French  romance  of  King  Waldef,  now  in 
the  library  of  Sir  Thomas  PhiUipps^  composed  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  distinctly  states  that  the  Romance  of 
Horn  had  been  translated  from  an  English  original,  which 
was  previously  suspected  from  several  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it.  A  short  romance  of  Horn,  in  English 
verse,  certainly  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century,  is  still 
preserved  in  three  manuscripts,  and  was  printed  from  one 
of  them  by  Ritson.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this,  in  an 
older  form,  may  have  been  the  groundwork  of  Thomases 
Anglo-Norman  poem.  The  story  is  well  known  by  this 
English  version,  and  by  a  somewhat  more  modem  one 
preserved  in  the  celebrated  Auchinlech  MS.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  romance  of  Horn  is  written  in  the  same  long 
lines,  with  a  continuance  of  the  same  rhymes,  which  dis- 
tinguish many  of  the  early  metrical  romances.*  The 
account  given  by  Horn  of  his  own  parentage,  extracted 
from  the  Cambridge  MS.,  will  serve  as  a  specimen. 

Mis  peres  fud  mis  ben,  Taillant  bom  durement, 
Aalaf  ad  h.  nam,  si  ma  geste  ne  ment ; 
En  Snddene  fa  nex,  si  iateintlongement, 
Reis  Silaaf  le  trova,  si  1'  norrit  bonement. 
Apr^  fa  konea,  par  Dea  comandement, 
Qa*il  iert  de  geste  real  descendu  veirement. 
Newa  fu  Baderoaf,  de  sa  fiUe  al  cors  gent, 
Goldebarc  oat  k  nam  i  san  baptismement. 
Ne  sai  si  anc  oistes  de  reis  tel  parlement ; 
Prax  e  bardi  forent,  de  bon  contenement, 
Des  anmes  ait  merci  li  reis  omnipotent. 

Qoant  ^oe  fad  koneu  ke  Aalof  fad  bien  n^, 
Qa*ii  fa  nefs  Baderoaf  le  bon  e  Talos^, 
Ki  iert  sar  Alemaans  enperere  clam<I', 


*  An  analysis  of  tbis  romance  (from  tbe  Cambridge  MS.)  by  the  writer  of 
the  present  Tolamey  wiU  be  found  in  the  Foreign  Qaarterly  Reyiew,  toI.  ztI. 
pp.  133*-141i 
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I>ue  li  ad  reis  SOaai  p«  gnat 
Cae  fiOe  q[K*il  out,  le  ▼!■  o«ft  eolni, 

nKrt  dtaat  joe  TVS  di  goi  jot  j«af  t  M. 

Of  iht  rommiict  of  Tiristtti,  by  TbomalyaCew  hwgB^Mm 
obI J  are  pftscnrecL  Oim  of  thct^  Oonteined  in  a  omMh 
leri^  bebnging  to  Mn  Dooce,  aikd  prm  in  M.  MicM't 
Colkctioiit  had  already  fomiahed  tha  name  of  the  «mthor, 
who  jiut  befcMV  refiert  to  a  atill  older  aathoriiy,  whom  he 


QmhI  at  MU  rihwdki 
Fur  ccst  plaie  e  par  cot  mal, 
BaTriad  l^tecfui  Garcfaal 
la  taglniiri  par  TMlt. 
TImmum  i^  fruitar  ae  Tolt, 
E  n  folt  pmr  nifan  maitrer 
Q«e  1^  M 1^  pit  cMfeer. 

TfiBliia»Yal.ii.p.41. 

Anotli^r  fragment  of  Thomte's  Tristati,  whidi  hia  been 
printed  from  t  manuicript  in  a  private  colleetbn  but  haa 
not  yet  been  publiabed,  contains  the  conduaion  of  At 
poem  s  Thotnaa  there  apeak»  of  himself  aa  the  authors  and 
dedicatea  Ida  poem  to  all  ttne  lorera^  for  irhoae  eomfcft  Mid 
consolation  ht  aaya  that  it  waa  compoted^ 

1*011183  fine  qt  Mm  escrit : 
A  tvf  «inaiis  nlas  i  dit,  He. 

The  Tristan  of  Thomaa  appears  to  hate  been  the  ground- 
work of  the  greater  part  of  what  waa  written  upon  this 
hero  in  subsequent  times.  It  is  moat  pfobable  that  the 
author  was  the  Thom&s  von  Britanie^  from  whose  French 
poem  Godfrey  of  Straabuigi  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
professes  to  have  tftnalated  the  romftnoe  of  Tristan  into 
German  verse.*  An  English  metrical  translation  was 
made  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  bq^inning  of  the 


*  See  for  Outlier  laaierks  oa  Uui  eelviot  tiM  aetai  to  tbe  »Mtttiitifta  el 
Warton's  Hietory  of  Englwh  Poetry  (1840),  rol.  i,  pp.  95— 11% 
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finurtaentii  centuryy  the  writer  of  which  also  refers  to 
ThomM  as  his  original  authority^  but  he  has  evidently 
&Uea  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  Thomas  of  the  French 
romance  to  have  been  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  a  name 
which  happened  to  be  then  popular  in  certain  metrical 
prophecies  relating  chiefly  to  the  Scottish  wars. 

I  wu  tt  ErtheldouB, 

With  Tomas  spak  y  tlitre  ; 
Ther  herd  7  rede  in  roane, 

Who  TrUtrem  gat  and  bare, 
Who  was  lung  with  croun, 

And  who  him  fosterd  jare. 
And  who  was  bold  baroun 

As  thair  elders  ware 
bi  jere. 
Tomu  telles  in  toun 

TUi  afcatoon  at  thai  ware. 

This  English  romance  is  preserved  in  the  Auchinlech  MS. 
at  Edinburgh,  and  was  published  (not  very  accurately)  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had  formed  some  very  wrong  notions 
as  to  its  history. 

The  romance  of  Tristan  by  Thomas,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  great  extent,  is  written  in  a  dif- 
ferent measure  and  style  from  the  romance  of  Horn,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  extract  descriptive  of  the  city  of 
London  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Lnndres  est  molt  riche  cite, 
Melinr  n*ad  en  cristient^, 
Pl«i  tiUkikte,  ae  melt  asise, 
Mela  gauamia  de  gent  preis^* 
Mnlt  aiment  largesce  e  honor, 
Conteinent  sei  par  grant  baldnr. 
Le  reeoritf  eit  de  Engleterre, 
Afant  d*iloc  ne  Testnet  qaerre, 
Al  pi  del  mnr  li  cnrt  Tamise* 
Par  U  tent  la  marchandise 
De  tntea  lea  [terres]  cpii  sunt, 
U  marcheant  cristien  Tnnt. 
U  knne  i  sant  dt  grant  angini 
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M.  de  la  Rue  ascribes  to  this  trouvere  a  poem  on  the  death 
of  the  Virgin  Mary^  which  however  is  nothing  more  than 
the  poem  on  that  subject  by  Herman^  with  the  name  of 
Thomas  attached  to  it* 

Ediiion. 

The  Poetical  Romances  of  Tristan,  in  French,  in  Anglo-Norman,  and 
in  Greek,  composed  in  the  xii.  and  xiii.  oentoriet,  edited  by  Franciiqne 
Michel.    London,  1835,  2  vols.  I'imo. 


PHILIP  DE  REIMES. 

The  abbe  de  la  Rue  supposes  this  trouvere  to  have  been 
of  one  of  the  English  families  known  by  tlie  name  of  de 
Reimes,  de  Raimes,  or  de  Barnes  (de  RamisJ,  who  had 
extensive  possessions  in  Essex,  Suffolk^  and  Norfolk  in 
the  twelfth  century,  but  we  have  no  authentic  informa- 
tion to  enable  us  to  identify  him.  He  is  the  author  of 
two  metrical  romances,  the  scene  of  one  of  which  is  hud 
in  Scotland,  that  of  the  other  in  England.  The  first  of 
these  is  entitled  la  Manekine ;  its  subject  is  a  story  very 
popular  in  different  forms  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
heroine  is  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Hungary;  being  con- 
demned unjustly  to  be  burnt,  she  is  saved  by  the  steward, 
who,  placing  the  damsel  in  a  boat  with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  provisions,  commits  her  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea.  She 
is  carried  by  the  waves  to  Scotland,  the  king  of  which 
country  marries  her.  But  she  there  becomes  an  object  of 
hatred  to  her  mother-^in-law,  and  when,  during  the  absence 
of  the  king,  she  is  confined  and  letters  are  written  to  him 
announcing  her  safe  delivery  of  a  son,  the  queen-mother 

*  See  before,  p.  335  of  the  present  Tolome. 
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substitutes  others^  by  means  of  which  the  young  queen  is 
adjudged  to  be  burnt.  The  steward  of  Scotland  also  saves 
her,  and  she  is  again  committed  in  a  boat  to  the  waves. 
The  king,  on  his  return,  discovers  the  treason  of  his  mo- 
ther and  the  innocence  of  his  wife,  wanders  seven  years  in 
search  of  the  latter,  and  at  length  discovers  her  at  Rome, 
where  her  father  also  unexpectedly  arrives,  and  the  ra» 
mance  ends  in  a  general  reconciliation. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  romance,  Philip  speaks  with 
diffidence  of  his  own  powers  of  versification,  and  uses  the 
term  leonime,  which  has  very  much  puzzled  the  writers  on 
this  subject,  and  of  which  the  meaning  is  not  clear. 

£t  se  je  ne  sui  leonimet 
Meireillier  ne  s*eii  doit  mie  ; 
Car  molt  petit  sai  de  clergie, 
Ne  onquet  mtis  rime  ne  iia ; 
Mais  ore  m'en  sui  entremis 
Poor  «jou  que  yraie  est  la  matere 
Dont  je  Toel  ceste  rime  fere» 
N'il  n'est  mie  drois  c*on  se  taise 
De  ramembrer  oose  qui  plaise. 

It  would  appear  by  this  that  the  Roman  de  la  Manekine 
was  our  author's  first  metrical  composition.  He  shows 
himself  however  in  this  poem  superior  to  many  of  the 
trouveres  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  there  are  some 
touches  of  good  poetry  in  his  descriptions.  He  thus  de- 
scribes the  month  of  May : — 

Ce  fu  en  la  douce  saLson, 
Que  li  roussignol  ont  raison 
De  chanter  pour  le  tans  joli, 
Que  li  pr^  sont  yert  et  flouri, 
Et  li  yergic  cargie  de  fruit ; 
Qoe  la  bele  rose  est  en  bruit, 
Dont  les  dames  font  les  capiaus, 
Dont  li  amant  font  leur  ayiaus  ; 
Que  Terbe  yert  est  reyenue, 
Qui  par  la  froidure  est  perdue : 
Cascuns  oisiaus  en  son  latin 
Caikt«  doucement  au  matin 


Ftv  la  flanB  ^ «  cat  aofik. 
TnIs  ricBt  adoBt  wt  mrvfe, 
<te  k  j«fe  MiMarfr  iaifiat. 
U  «Ml  laa  itawai 
Q«i  ca  yrar  craU 
0%  Kcvrcat  karoler  cca  gafcfi, 
XMDff^  Mavatf  ISaicac^aB ' 
▲Tvac  aka  out  Robe^oa, 
Et  Coliaet  et  Jeliaiiet ; 
Ma  i*eB  vofet  aabM  ta  matct. 
Cafiiaaa  fottt  da  aiteta  aaakia 
Aa^eis  q;ae  rerkfacal  arrioc. 
fidet  lOot  les  naia  et  ti  joar 
A  daw  ^al  aMfatfafhaat  aaAor. 


Philip's  Other  Rottftnce^  that  of  Blonde  of  Oitford  i&d 
John  of  DammartiHy  is  written  in  the  same  style,  and  is 
peculiarly  interesting  as  a  picture  of  baronial  manners  in 
England  in  the  twelfth  century.  John  is  a  youth  who 
leaves  his  father's  household  and  his  natire  country,  to 
seek  his  fortune.  He  arrives  in  England,  and  enters  the 
service  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  of  whose  daughter  Blonde 
he  becomes  enamoiured.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
poem  is  occupied  with  their  lore  adventures,  and  the 
dificttltits  into  which  they  are  led  in  their  endeavoora  to 
ixmeeal  them.  At  length  the  earl  of  Oifbrd  affianett  his 
daughter  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  to  esc^M  which  matdi 
she  leaves  home  with  her  lover,  and  they  fly  to  Franee. 
They  are  vigorously  pursued  by  the  earl  of  Olouoetter, 
but,  after  various  adventures,  a  general  reoonoiUatkNi  is 
effected  by  the  interference  of  the  French  monarch,  and 
Blonde  is  married  to  John,  who  is  made  count  of  Dam- 
martin.  These  two  romances  are  preserved  in  a  manu« 
script  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 

Roman  de  k  Manekine,  par  Philippe  de  Reimeif  .  • .  public  par  Fran* 
eiiqae  MicheL    Imprim^  k  Park  poor  k  Bannatjne  Clob.   mdccoxl.  4to. 

The  Romance  of  Blonde  of  Ozfbrd  and  Jehan  of  Dammartiny  by  Philippe 
de  Reimei,  edited  by  Le  Roux  de  Unoj.  London :  printed  for  the  Camden 
Soeietj.  4to. 
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MAUftlCE  AND  PETER  D£  CRAON. 
RBNAUD  DE  HOILANDE. 

4inong  the  song-writers  of  this  period  we  find  two 
Englishmen,  fatheir  and  Son,  named  Maurice  and  Peter  de 
Craou,  of  a  family  which  came  into  our  island  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  md  Was  settled  in  Lincolnshire.  Maurice 
de  Craon,  who  had  considerable  estates  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  seems  to  htTe  been  in  &rour  at  the  court  of 
Henry  II.|  who  made  him  in  1174  goremor  of  Ancenis; 
he  appears  the  same  year  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
aet  of  padfieation  between  the  king  and  his  children ;  and 
in  1177»  he  was  appointed  with  the  bishops  of  Mans, 
Nantes»  and  Perigueux,  to  Judge  any  disputes  which 
m%ht  arise  out  of  the  treaty  between  Henry  IL  and  king 
Louis  of  Frtmoe»  He  died  in  IS  16,  and  his  son  Peter  had 
then  livery  of  the  estates  in  Surrey.* 

A  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  contains 
two  songs  by  Maurice  and  Peter  de  Craon.  The  first 
stanm  of  the  song  by  Maurice  de  Craon  will  give  the  best 
notion  of  its  style  of  composition. 

Al  saMiit  ^el  Aolu  tamiht 

Del  Uns  nouyel, 
Que  naiit  la  floan  en  respine, 

Bt  ctllt  oiiel 
Chautettt  parmi  \k  gfttidine 

Serf  et  bel, 
Doot  ae  runnt  ittouM  flue 

I>*«ii  tres  dou  inid, 
Qaar  Je  ne  pens  iL  riens  al 
FofS  U  A  ttiei  omn  I'scUie* 


*  These  parttcalan  were  collected  by  the  abbtf  de  It  Rue* 
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In  the  first  stanza  of  the  song  attributed  to  Peter  de 
Craon^  he  speaks  of  having  derived  the  faculty  and  privi- 
lege of  singing  of  love  from  his  ancestors^  as  though  his 
father  and  himself  were  not  the  only  poets  of  the  family: — 

Fine  amoun  daimme  en  moi  par  hiretage 
Droit :  s'est  raisoni,  quar  bien  et  loiaament 
L'ont  servi  de  Creon,  lor  aage, 
Li  bon  seigneur,  qui  tindrent  ligement 
Pris  et  Taloor  et  tout  enseignement, 
S'en  chanterent,  et  je  tout  ensement 
Vneill  que  de  chant  et  d'amonr  lor  retraie» 
£t  del  senrpluz  me  met  en  aa  manaie 
De  cuer,  de  cors,  et  d'amonr  et  de  Tie, 
Com  a  ma  donee  droite  seignonrie. 

A  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  also  contains  songs  of 
Maurice  de  Craon,*  but  we  do  not  know  how  many. 
Among  them  is  a  copy  of  the  song  last  quoted^  which  is 
there  attributed  to  Maurice  and  not  to  Peter. 

The  above  specimens  will  give  a  notion  of  the  style  of 
the  numerous  song-writers  of  this  age.  Most  of  them 
were  natives  of  France^  and  appear  to  have  had  no  intimate 
connection  with  this  country ;  but  a  song  recently  disco- 
vered among  some  old  documents  of  a  totally  different 
nature,t  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Re- 
NAUD  DE  HoiLANDE^  probably  a  native  of  that  district  of 
Lincolnshire^  who  perhaps  lived  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  following  is  the  first  stanza  of  the  song 
attributed  to  this  writer. 

Si  tost  c^amifl  entant  a  ben  amer, 

Prant  garde  amonrs»  ai  doit  merchi  aToir, 

Qni  se  garde  pora  k  cell  donner 

Qni  servi  I'a  si  qn*il  i  doit  paroir. 
Per  ({ou  ai-jon  tel  Toloir 

*  See  Keller's  Romyart,  p.  969$  where  the  song  allnded  to  is  printed 
at  length  from  the  Vatican  MS. 

t  This  song  is  printed  in  the  Anecdota  Literaria,  by  the  writer  of  the 
present  rolnmei  p.  88« 
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Qae  je  ne  voel  mie 

Que  ma  dame  eutt  m*amie 

EBt6  Ion  que  je  leri 

Pour  autre  tour,  s^estre  pooit  ensi. 

BdiiUm. 

Chansons  de  Maurice  et  de  Pierre  de  Craoni  poetes  Anglo-Normands  du 
xii'  sidcle,  public    •    •    par  G.  S.  Trebutlen.  Caen,  1843.  Square  12"<». 


SIMON  DU  FRESNE. 

We  only  know  the  age  of  this  poet  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  the  friend  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensisy  to  whom  he  addressed  some  Latin  epigrams.  He 
is  stated  to  have  been  a  canon  of  Hereford  cathedral. 
His  name  is  attached  in  a  rather  singular  manner  to  a 
French  metrical  abridgment  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  of  the  middle  ages^  the  treatise  De  Consolatione  of 
Boethius^  found  in  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum.^ 
At  the  conclusion  it  is  stated^ — 

Icil  ke  cete  Romanse  fit, 
Sun  noun  en  cete  Romanse  mist. 
Mis  est  en  Tint  primere  Tcrs, 
Ceo  poet  yet  ke  est  clers. 

And  accordingly  the  initial  letters  of  the  first  twenty 
lines  (allowing  for  what  appear  to  be  misreadings  of  the 
scribe)  make  the  words^  Simun  du  Fresne  mejisi,  ^^  Simon 
du  Fresne  made  me  :'^ — 

iS'olas  dune  et  tolt  ire 
/cest  Romanse,*ke  od  lire 
Jkfult  porte  en  sei  grant  deport, 
f/n  escrist  est  de  grant  confort 
iVe  deit  home  conustre  ben 
De  Payer  pur  perdre  ren, 

*  MS.  Reg.  20  B.  XIV.  fol.  68,  t«. 
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De  Taltre  p«rt  pvr  rm  ke  teit 
Flttt  joint  ettre  ae  Mu 
Jblt  ett  ke  pur  md  trob 
Mob  tms  jOmf  m  aoHury 
£n  poi  de  huTQ  TCt  et  rent, 
Li  saget  homme  plet  ne  tent. 
K^nX  «vtir  fora  qImim  vdn»» 
M  k«  airtir  avw  ttpaln*, 
Jkfolt  le  quert  od  grant  dolur, 
E  tat  le  part  a  chef  de  tor. 
^1b  eit  ke  areir  deairey 
J\.  ne  terra  sans  martyre» 
SnA  ifft  ne  sem  tre, 
7\Lnt  li  cum  penaer  sure. 

A  more  correct  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Douce  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  poem  is  there 
entitled  the  Romance  of  Dame  Fortune.  M.  de  la  Rue 
appears  to  us  to  have  judged  somewhat  too  partially  of 
the  style  of  this  poem. 

Simon  du  Fresne  also  wrote  epigrams  and  short  pocma 
in  Latin^  a  few  of  which  are  preserved  in  manuscripts  at 
Lambeth  palace  and  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Chiisti 
College^  Cambridge.  They  appear  to  have  been  mostly 
written  in  defence  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis^  against  the 
attacks  of  some  of  his  poatioal  detractors^  such  as  Adam 
of  Dore.^  An  epigram  by  Simon  du  Fresne^  addressed 
to  Oiraldus^  is  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton.  Vital.  E.  v.^  In 
which  he  speaks  of  Oiraldus  as  not  having  yet  ba«i 
made  a  bishop,  which  justifies  us  in  plaeing  Uils  writer 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  L 

*  See  Tanner,  who  foUowa  I^land«in  entering  tbii  writer  rather  abavrdljr 
under  the  name  of  Simon  A^t*    In  Latin  hii  Freneh  name  is  tranilated  Dt 
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NIQELLUS  WIREKER. 

Nigellus  Wireketj  as  tlu«  writer  is  generally  called,* 
held  the  office  of  precentor  io  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
and  was  one  of  the  more  remarkable  literary  men  of  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Although  a  monk  himself  he 
seems  to  have  been  opposed  to  the  corruptions  which 
characterized  the  monastic  orders^  and  which  had  crept 
into  every  part  of  the  church.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  William  de  Longchamp  bishop  of  Ely,  so  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  whose  character  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  blackened  by  the  monkish  historians 
because  he  was  hostile  to  their  order.  The  writings  of 
Nigellus  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  popularity  in  subse- 
quent timesj  as  we  may  judge  by  the  numerous  manu* 
acripts  of  them  still  existing. 

The  earliest  productions  of  Nigellus  now  known  appear 
to  be  some  short  pieces  of  Iiatin  veme  preaerved  at 
the  b^inning  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library 
(MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  xix.)  The  Qrst  of  these  com- 
mences with  a  fanciful  play  on  bis  own  name  and  on  that  of 
Honorius  prior  of  Canterbury,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  written  between  1186,  when  he  was  elected  to  that 
office,  and  1188,  when  he  died  of  the  plague  at  Rome. 

Iq  qqucunque  maQui  p^rreoerit  Ute  UbelUf , 
Dicat,  in  «tenia  requieieat  pace  Ni|eUa«. 
Si  quid  in  hoc  modioo  qnod  te  jnyet  eiae  libtUo 
Contigerit,  dicaS|  ait  lax  «tenia  Nifelio. 


*  No  early  authority  is  adduced  for  the  fumame  of  Wlreker,  to  far  an 
we  are  aware.  Jacobui  Thomadot  pnblifhed  a  Dltputatlo  dt  Nigello  Wire- 
kero,  Lipt.  1679.    See  Tanner. 
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Hujofl  qmBqoU  eris  conspector  forte  libelli, 
Die  ita,  ChrUte  Jhesu  miseri  miBerere  Nigelli. 
Factoris  memor  esto  toi  UC|  parve  libelle, 
Saepina  et  dicas,  Viras  sine  fine,  NigeUe. 
Ecclesiie  Christi  nobilitatia,  Honori, 
Non  onus  es,  sed  honosi  dectu  et  decor,  aptoa  honori ; 
Jure  tibi  qnod  babes  dat  honor  de  nomine  nomen, 
Nomen  honoris  babes,  com  nomine  nominia  omen. 
Nomen  honoris  babes,  quo  debes  jure  Tocari, 
Quo  tua  facta  magis  quam  fata  dedere  bean* 
Nomen  honoris  babes,  sed  factis  nomen  honoras» 
Nominis  interpres  de  nomine  facta  coloras; 
Dumque  studes  fieri  populi  quod  diceris  ore, 
Facta  decent  quis  es,  quantus,  quam  dignus  honore. 
Non  vacat  hoc  igitur  quod  Honorius  ipse  yocaris, 
Ex  re  nomen  babes,  quod  diceris  esse  probaris. 

In  another  of  these  short  pieces,  Nigellus  speaks  of  the 
death  of  Honorius.  They  are  followed  by  a  longer  poem, 
in  good  Latin  elegiacs,  on  the  miracles  of  the  Virgin^ 
which  are  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  author. 

Two  other  manuscripts  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Julius 
A.  VII.  (fol.  58,  vo,)  and  Cleopatra  B.  iii.  (fol.  112,  i®,) 
contain  copies  of  a  poem  by  the  same  Nigellus,  which 
commences  with  the  following  description  of  Spring,  no 
unfavourable  specimen  of  this  writer's  metrical  powers : — 

Postquam  tristis  byems  zepbyro  spirante  recessit, 

Grando,  nives,  pluvise  consuluere  fugn. 
Terra  parens  florum  vires  rediyiva  resumpdt, 

Ezeruitque  caput  ezhilarata  suum, 
Ver  caput  atque  comes  sestatis  in  otia  curas 

Laxat,  et  ablato  frigore  flore  nitet. 
Vemat  fronde  nemus,  yestitur  gramine  tellos, 

Veris  odoriferi  spirat  ubique  yapor. 
Quicquid  byems  hyemisque  grayes  rapuere  ministri, 

Redditit  BStatis  gratia  yere  noyo. 
Veris  ad  imperium  surgens  statione  soluta, 

Clansa  subsstiyo  carcere  cedit  byems. 
Flante  levi  zephyro  dum  yer  lasciyit  in  herbas, 

^stas  multiplici  flore  maritat  humum. 
Temporis  atque  loci  facie  redeunte  serena, 

Saltibus  et  silvis  redditur  exul  avis ; 
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QoKque  din  silnit  philomcnA  tOentia  tohit« 

Voce  ma  redimeng  yerba  negata  sibi. 
Cijiii  ad  ezemplnm,  iterili  torpore  remoto« 

Morem  temporibu  qui  gerit  ipse  sapit. 

It  appears  by  the  concluding  lines^  that  this  poem  was 
dedicated  to  William  de  Liongehamp^  soon  after  he  was 
raised  to  the  chancellorship  in  1190.  The  writer  addresses 
his  book  in  Leonines : — 

Si  mibi  credideris  nulla  ratione  moreria, 

Perfides  leTiter  hoc  breritatis  iter ; 
Nee  timeaa  enaet >  quia  sen  statuant  Elyenaei 

Pnelia,  siye  joci  dnt  ibi  more  loci, 
Pinetule  tutna  eria,  yita  yotoque  frueria, 

Legatnaque  tibi  non  erit  hostis  ibi, 
Nee  canoellatna,  sed  ab  ipso  canonicatua 

Jure  reyerteris,  sicque  perennis  eris. 

This  short  poem  appears  to  be  merely  an  introduction  to 
a  prose  treatise  on  the  corruptions  in  the  church  which 
follows  it  in  the  manuscript  last  mentioned,  and  which  is 
addressed  likewise  to  th^  bishop  of  Ely.*  In  this  treatise^ 
Nigellus  speaks  of  the  bishop  in  the  most  flattering  terms^ 
and  addresses  him  as  an  enlightened  reformer  of  the  abuses 
of  the  age.  He  describes  the  disorders  which  had  crept 
into  the  church  during  the  preceding  reign^  and  illus- 
trates his  observations  by  anecdotes  which  add  consider- 
ably to  the  value  of  the  book,  which  has  never  been  printed. 
The  following  ^^.tract  will  give  the  best  notion  of  the  style 
in  which  it  is  written. 

Longe  autem  aliter  jlteri  eoutigit.  Rege  Henrico  in  finibus  Valli»  cum 
ezercitu  agento,  rumor  subito  ad  curiam  perlatna  lut  quod  dericus  quidam 
diyes  yalde  diem  dauaisset  extremum.  Habebat  autem  idem  multaa  eccle- 
sias  pretiosas,  unam  tamen  pretiodorem  inter  alias.  Quo  audito,  clericus 
quidam  qui  inter  alios  gratiam  in  oculis  regis  ampliorem  inyenisse  gloriaba- 
tur,  surrexit  ydodter  et  petiit  a  r^e  litteraa  ad  abbatem  quendam  pro 

*■  It  begins  with  Abe  words,  "  Reyerendo  patri  et  domino  Willelmo  Dei 
gratia  EUensi  epiacopo,  apostolic»  sedia  legato,  regni  Angli»  cancellario, 
Cantuariensis  eccleuse  fratrum  minimus  firater  Nigellus,  yeste  monachuB; 
yita  peoeator,  gradu  presbyter  sed  indignus.*' 
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ecclesia  pnedicta.  Quibns  impetratif,  qnU  abbas  ille  ad  quern  spectabat 
donatio  octo  dieram  itinere  distabat  a  rege,  festinafit  ne  alias  pnecurreret 
et  apprehenderet  brayium,  et  pneriperet  benedictionem.  Mutatis  igitar 
non  semel  equitatnris  et  quibusdam  interfectis,  ac  sociis  itineris  impotentio- 
ribos  obitum  relictis»  bis  iiij<*'  dietas  fere  duobus  confedt.  Substitit  enim 
citra  locam  ubi  abbas  morabatur  .x.  miliaribus,  non  quia  Tolantas  progredi- 
endi  deficeret,  sed  virtas  propria,  comitnm  et  eqaomm  regionis  ignotas  error 
sospectns  et  nox  pro  parte  jam  exacta  nlterius  progredi  prohibebat.  Fati- 
gatus  autem  ex  itinere,  et  tristior  effectus  andito  quod  eo  die  ecclesia  alteri 
esset  coUata,  acrius  coepit  «grotari,  versusque  ad  parietem  nee  cibiim  nee 
consolatlonem  voluit  accipere ;  unde  in  crastino  ntroqae  bomine.  altero  prK 
fatlgatione,  altero  pra:  anxietate  frustrari  desiderii,  defidente,  abdormint  in 
mortem.  Delatasque  est  ad  abbatiam,  et  abbati  ante  mortmis  nantiatos  et 
expositus,  quam  ipse  causam  adventus  su  exponeret ;  adbnc  litterse  regis 
fadentes  pro  vivo  receoti  claudebantar  sigiilo,  et  jam  mortnvs  clandebatnr 
sepulcro.  Priusque  scitum  est  quare  non  recederet,  qukm  cur  tarn  sabito 
adveniret ;  ante  passiis  est  ruinam,  qokm  petitio  ejus  pateretur  repnlsam. 
Nondum  abbas  regiee  petition!  abnoerat,  et  ipse  de  non  petendo  ulterins  jam 
satisdabat.  Si  mortuus  est  pro  ecdesia  quam  ita  ambierat,  non  est  cansan- 
dus  rex,  qui  pro  clerico  suo  scripsit,  neque  abbas  qui  rd  nesdos  nee  concessit 
nee  negavit.  I  mo  ipse  qui  in  deferenda  abbati  petitione  regia  et  nimis 
moratus  et  nimis  festinavit ;  sicque  dum  nimio  biatu  anbelavit  ad  obtinendum 
non  habita,  prius  babita  perdidit  qukm  obtineret  quod  optavit. 

The  most  remarkable  and  most  generally  known  of  the 
writings  of  Nigellus  is  the  Speculum  Stuttarum,  a  satire 
in  Latin  elegiacs  on  the  follies  of  his'  age,  directed 
more  especially  against  the  corruptions  of  the  monastic 
orders.  This  poem  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  popularity 
during  the  middle  ages ;  many  copies  are  still  preserved 
in  manuscript,  and  it  was  frequently  printed  by  the  eariy 
printers,  who  however  fell  generally  into  the  error  of 
calling  the  author  VigeUua.  This  poem  is  addressed  to  a 
friend  named  William : — 

Susdpe  panca  tibi  Yeteris,  ^^^elme,  Nigdli 

Scripts,  minus  sapido  nuper  arata  stylo : 
Hoc  modicum  novitatis  opus  tibi  mitto  lq;e&dam» 

Maxima  pars  animse  dimidiumque  mese. 

This  person  is  also  supposed  to  be  William  de  Longchamp 
bishop  of  Ely,  in  which  case  it  must  have  been  composed 
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at  the  latter  end  of  the. reign  of  Henry  II.,  before  William 
was  raised  to  the  prelacy,  as  here  and  in  the  prose  prologue 
which  generally  accompanies  the  poem*  he  is  not  ad- 
dressed as  an  ecclesiastic  of  rank.  As  the  author  applies 
to  himself  the  term  vetusy  we  may  suppose  that  he  was 
then  advanced  in  years.  The  hero  of  this  singular  pro- 
duction is  an  ass  named  Brunellus,  who  is  introduced  dis- 
satisfied with  his  awn  condition,  and  ambitious  of  possess- 
ing a  longer  tail.  The  ass,  we  are  informed  in  the  prose 
abstract,  represents  the  monks  in  general,  who  were  always 
longing  after  some  new  acquisition  which  was  inconsis- 
tent with  their  profession.  Brunellus  consults  a  physician, 
Galienus,  who  represents  to  him  the  folly  of  his  request, 
and  states  that  in  this  particular  king  Louis  of  France 
was  no  less  deficient  than  himself. 

In  titnlo  cauds  Franoomm  rex  Ludovicus 

Non  tibi  pnecellit,  pontifioesve  toi. 
Finniter  ergo  tene  quod  habes,  quia  conditionem 

De  fadli  posses  danmificare  taam. 

GaUenus  proceeds  to  tell  a  fable  of  two  cows,  who  were 
caught  by  the  tails  in  the  ice  during  a  sudden  frost ;  but 
at  last  he  gives  him  a  receipt  to  make  his  tail  grow  longer, 
and  sends  him  to  Salernum  to  obtain  the  ingredients. 
Brunellus  is  there  cheated  by  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
on  his  way  home  falls  into  other  misfortunes,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  loses  a  part  of  his  tail,  and  drowns  a  Cistercian 
monk  who  had  plotted  against  his  life.  Ashamed  to  return 
to  his  native  town  without  having  profited  by  his  journey, 
he  determines  to  visit  the  schools  to  study,  and  with 
this  object  he  proceeds  to  Paris.  On  the  way  he  makes 
acquaintance  with  another  traveller,  named  Gerhardus, 
who  is  repairing  to  Paris  with  the  same  object,  and  who 

*  Dilecto  sibi  in  Christo  et  semper  dUigendo  fratri  Guilhe)mo  auus  NigeU 
iys  talutem  in  snmmo  et  vero  salutari. 
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tells  him  the  story  of  a  priest's  son  and  a  cock^  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  danger  of  provoking  vengeful  sentiments  even 
in  those  who  are  weaker  than  ourselves.  At  length  ihey 
arrive  at  Paris^  and  Brunellus  associates  himself  with  the 
scholars  of  the  English  nation. 

Talia  jam  pariter  gnulientes  plum  referrent, 

Parisius  sabeont,  hospitimnque  petont. 
Corpora  fesaa  qnies  recreat,  temuBque  dieta, 

Damna  recompensant  mensa  calixqae  ffequens. 
Oasa,  cutem,  nenroa,  qnm  yd  labor  aat  via  longa 

Quaaaarat,  refoyent  balnea,  cura,  quies. 
Brunellusque  sibi  mmuit»  crineaqne  totODdit, 

Induit  et  tanica  se  meliore  sua. 
PeziiB  et  ablutua,  tandem  progreBSiia  in  nrbem, 

Intrat  in  eoclesiam,  yota  preceaqne  fadt. 
Inde  scholas  adioia,  aecom  deliberat  utrum 

Ezpediant  potius  ista  yel  ilia  sibi. 
Et  quia  subtilea  aensu  conaiderat  Anglos, 

Pluribus  ex  cansis  se  sociavit  eis. 
Moribus  egregii,  yerbo  yultaqne  venusti, 

Ingenio  poUent  consilioque  yigent. 
Dona  plunnt  populis,  et  detestantnr  avaros ; 

Fercula  mnltiplioant,  et  sine  lege  bibnnt 
Wetheil  et  drineheilf  nee  non  persona  seconds, 

Hbc  tria  sunt  yitia  quae  oomitantnr  eis. 
His  tribus  ezceptis,  nihil  eat  quod  in  his  reprehendas  ; 

Hnc  tria  si  toUas,  cetera  cuncta  plaoent. 

Brunellus  proves  himself  an  unapt  scholar,  and  quits 
Paris  in  despair,  but  at  length  he  determines  on  enter- 
ing one  of  the  monastic  orders.  He  then  successively 
reviews  their  several  characters,  and  condemns  them  alL 
The  duties  of  the  templars  and  hospitallers  are  too  full  of 
danger  and  hardship;  the  monks  of  Cluny,  the  Cistercians, 
those  of  Grandmont,  the  Carthusians,  &c.  are  all  objected 
to  for  their  vices  or  their  absurdity.  The  secular  canons 
are  charged  with  reckless  profligacy. 

Hi  nihil  ezdpiunt,  nee  dicont  despidendom, 
Quicquid  in  obsequio  corporis  ease  potest. 

Illud  prsBcipue  tamen  instituere  tenendum 
Omnibus  in  tota  posteritate  sua. 
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Lex  TetDi  «t  lOMit,  ne  qnitibet  abiqne  ram  tit, 

£t  quod  qnitqae  luai  pottit  habere  dnai. 
Hi  rant  qui  mondom  com  (lore  cadente  tenenteiy 

Ne  dto  marceacat  icpe  rigare  itndent. 
Hi  rant  qui  fttcinnt  qmeqnid  petnkntia  carnia 

Imperat,  nt  Titiii  lit  via  pronaraia« 
Totne  in  errorem  mnndnt,  pneeontibnt  Istii, 

Dncitar,  hi  pneeont  pnectpitesqae  ninnt. 

The  nuns  are  described  as  being  equally  faulty  with  the 
monks — » 

Ck>rpore  lerpentei,  sirenes  voce,  dracones 
Pectore,  Susanna  imigmate,  oorde  Paris. 

And  we  are  further  informed  that — 

Nonqnam  rizantor,  nisi  com  locos  exig^t,  ant  res  ; 

Sed  neqne  percntinnt,  sit  nisi  causa  gravis. 
Haram  sunt  qusdam  steriles,  qusdam  parientes, 

Virgineoque  tamen  nomine  cuncta  tegunt. 
Qxat  pastoralis  baculi  dotatur  honore, 

Ilia  quidem  melius  fSertiliusque  pant. 
Vix  etiam  qusevis  sterilis  reperitur  in  illis, 

Donee  eis  Ktas  talia  posse  negat. 

Dissatisfied  with  all  the  existing  monastic  orders^  Brunei- 
lus  resolves  to  form  a  new  sect  for  himself^  in  which  he 
joins  the  more  agreeable  characteristics  of  the  others. 
In  the  midst  of  his  reflections^  he  meets  his  old  adviser^ 
Galienus^  tells  him  at  some  length  his  observations  on  the 
different  ranks  and  orders  of  the  clergy  and  on  the  various 
classes  of  society,  and  advises  him  to  enter  his  new  order. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  speculations  Brunellus  suddenly 
falls  into  the  hands  of  his  master,  from  whom  he  had 
escaped  when  he  visited  Salemum,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
end  his  days  in  the  degraded  position  for  which  he  was 
originally  formed.  Thus  concludes  the  Speculum  Stulto- 
rum,  a  severe  satire  on  the  condition  of  society  in  the  age 
when  it  was  written. 

Several  other  tracts  are  ascribed  to  NigeUus  by  the  old 
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bibliographers,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  only  different 
titles  of  the  same  work.  The  poem  in  the  Cottonian  MS. 
beginning  with  the  words^  Si  mihi  crediderii,  linguam  ah- 
hibcy  is  nothing  more  than  John  of  Salisbury's  poetical 
introduction  to  the  PolycraHcuSy  entitled  in  some  editions 
Eutheticus.  ITie  Disiinctianes  super  Novum  et  vetus  Tet- 
tameniuniy  the  Excerptiones  ex  Guamerio  Gregoriano  super 
moralia  Job,  the  GIosscb  in  Johannem,  which  are  given 
under  his  name  by  Leland  and  Bale^  appear  to  be  lost. 

SdiiionM. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Speeulwn  Stuliorum  was  printed  in  folfo,  withoflit 

date,  and  is  now  very  rare. 
Speculum  stultorum.    The  second  leaf  begins^  Incipit  epistola  Teteris  ▼igelli 

ad  Vuilhelmum  amicum  suum,  StC.    Ends,  Explicit  speculum  stDltonim. 

With  an  epigram  in  six  lines.  4to.  black  letter,  without  place  or  date, 

(Brit.  Jftit.) 
Another  edition,  without  date  or  name  of  place,  in  black  letter,  was  printed 

in  the  fifteenth  centtiry. 
Liber  qui  Ititulatur  Bruoellus  in  speculo  stultorum.    Narratio  Galieni  de 

bruneta  et  bicomi.    Narratio  de  gallo  et  querimonijs  galline.    Brunelhu 

9uertit  se  ad  sing'los  status  holm.     At  the  end, — Brunelli  in  speculo 

stultorum  Finis  adest  felicitur   In  imperiali  feliciq;  ciuitate  Coloniensi 

Anno  dominioe   incamatiois   millesimo  quadringentesimo  nonagesimo 

noDO  die  vltima  Februarij.  4to.  {Brit.  Mat.) 
An  edition  in  small  4to,  was  printed  at  Paris,  J.  Petit,  1506. 
Nigaldi  Wiroker,  anglici  bardi.  Speculum  Stultorum.     Parisiis,  1601. 
Brunellus  Vigelli,  &  Vetula  Ovidii.  Seu  :  opuscula  duo  Auctomm  Incerto- 

rum  :  Prius  quidem  Vigelli,  qui  fertur.  Speculum  Stultorum  ;  Posterius 

vero  Libri  trea  de  Vetula,  Ofidii,  fedso  sic  dicti .  .  .  Anno  do  lOCLXlI. 

WoUerbyti.  8vo. 


BENEDICT  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

Benedict  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  monk  of 
Canterbury.  He  held  the  office  of  chancellor  to  Beckef s 
successor,  archbishop  Richard;  in   1175  he  was  elected 
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prior  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1177  he  was  removed  thence 
to  be  made  abbot  of  Peterborough.*  He  died  at  the  latter 
end  of  September,  in  the  year  1193.t 

Benedict  is  known  chiefly  by  a  history,  or  rather  a 
chronicle,  of  his  own  times,  written  in  Latin  in  a  plain 
style,  commencing  with  1 170,  the  year  before  the  death  of 
Becket,  and  ending  with  the  year  1192,  that  which  pre- 
ceded his  own  death.  It  is  the  most  valuable  account  left 
us  of  the  events  of  this  period,  being  compiled  with  labour^ 
and  by  a  contemporary.  Few  monastic  writers  give  so 
many  official  documents  as  are  inserted  in  this  history.  It 
was  transferred  almost  literally  into  the  Annals  of  Roger 
de  Hoveden.  The  following  short  extract  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  Benedict's  latinity : 

De  ingretm  Lodowici  rtgit  in  Normanniam. 

Similiter  antem  droa  octabas  apostolomm  Petri  et  Pauli,  LodowicuB  rex 
Franciae  cum  mag^no  ezercitu  intravit  Normamiiam,  et  obsedit  Vemolium,  et 
ttatim  fecit  fieri  machinaa  bellicaa,  et  cotidie  circumquaqae  fecerant  iostdtum 
in  eo.  Sed  Hugo  de  Laaci  et  Hugo  de  Bellocampo,  qui  inde  conatabularii 
erant,  Tillam  Vemolii  viriliter  et  constanti  animo  defenderunt,  cum  militibus 
et  lenrientibus  qui  intus  erant ;  nee  regem  Francis  nee  machinaa  suaa  time- 
bant.  Nam  rex  Francic  cum  suo  magno  ezercitu  parum  proficiebat»  quia 
jam  per  mensem  ibi  moram  fecerat,  et  in  nullo  eia  nocere  potuit,  nisi  ex  parte 
iHa  ubi  tentoria  aua  fiza  fnerant.  Ibi  enim  posits  erant  machine  suk  bellicae. 
Erant  quidem  infra  Vemolium  tres  burgi  preter  castellum,  et  unusquisque 
eorum  separatua  erat  ab  altero  et  interclnsus  forti  muro  et  fosao  aqua  pleno ; 
onus  vero  illorum  dicebatur  magnus  burgus,  et  ibi  extra  murum  fixa  erant 
tentoria  regis  Frandie  et  machin»  illius  bellicae.  In  fine  autem  illius  mensis, 
com  bnrgenses  de  bnrgo  vidissent  quod  victus  et  neceasaria  eia  defecisaent, 
nee  haberent  quid  manducaaaent,  compulsi  fiame  et  inopia  indncias  triduanaa 
ceperunt  a  rege  Francis,  ut  libere  irent  et  exirent  ad  regem  Anglis  propter 
saccursum,  et  nisi  infra  sequens  triduum  ab  eo  succursum  baberenti  red- 
derent  ei  burgum  ilium  quem  tenebant. 

An  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  not  so  judiciously 
as  could  be  desired,  by  Thomas  Hearne,  from  a  manu- 

*  Genraa.  ap.  Wharton,  A.  Sac.  toI.  i.  p.  13d. 
t  Anna].  Joh.  ab.  Burg.  ap.  Sparke. 
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script  in  the  Harleian  Library^  collated  with  two  manu- 
scripts in  the  Cottonian  Librafy  (MSS.  Cotton.  Jnlios 
A.  xi^  and  Vitellitcs  E.  xvii)^  both  of  which  are  still  pie- 
served,  although  the  latter  has  suffered  tnuch  from  the 
fire.  An  edition  of  the  remaining  works  of  this  writer  is 
promised  by  Dr.  Giles.  His  life  of  Becket  appeafs  to  be 
lost,  but  an  abridgement  of  it  was  printed  by  Sarins* 
Benedict  was  also  the  author  of  a  eolleetion  of  the  miracles 
attributed  to  Becket,  distributed  into  fire  books,  of  whieh 
Dr.  Giles  has  discovered  a  copy  among  the  manuscripts 
in  a  continental  library.  Tanner  states  erroneously  that 
Benedict  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  QuadrUogus.  Le-» 
land*'  found  in  the  library  at  Canterbury  a  treatise  on  the 
CompotuSj  and  a  libellus  de  augmento  et  decremento  hmm 
ascribed  to  Benedictus  monachu8,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  was  Benedict  of  Peterborough. 

Edition. 


Benedictus  abbas  Petroburgensis  de  Vita  et  Geitis  Henrid  II.  et  Ricardi  I. 
E  codice  MS.  in  Bibliotheca  Harleiana  deacripsit  et  nunc  prfanum 
edidit  Thomaa  Hearnius^    Oxonii,  mdccxxxy.  2  toI.  8to. 


RICHARD  OF  DEVICES. 

Richard  of  Devizbs>  so  called  probably  froffi  the  place 
of  his  birth,  was  a  monk  of  the  priory  of  St.  Swithun  at 
Winchester,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  his  prior,  Robert. 
The  latter  was  removed  in  1 191  to  be  made  prior  of  the 
Charterhouse  at  Witham,  and  Richard  visited  him  there, 
but  he  soon  returned  to  Winchester,  and  there,  shortly 
afterwards,  wrote  a  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 

*  CoUectan.  toI  iii.  p.  189. 
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Richard  I,  beginning  in  1 1 89^  and  ending  with  the  king's 
departure  from  Pdeatine  in  1 192.  He  dedicated  this  book 
to  his  friend  prior  Robert^  in  a  short  prologue  from  which 
we  derive  all  that  is  known  of  the  author.  It  is  probably 
his  only  work,  for  there  is  no  reason  for  ascribing  to  him 
the  general  chronicle  which  precedes  it  in  a  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  No.  339. 
The  chronicle  of  Richard  of  Devizes  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  authentic  memorials  of  the  period  to  which  it 
relates,  but  it  is  written  in  an  affected  style,  filled  with 
passages  from  the  classic  writers.  The  following  singular 
character  by  a  Jew  of  the  chief  cities  in  England  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  : 

ValedizH  JadKO  soo ;  cui  Jadciu,  "  Vade,"  ait,  ^*  TirQiter.  Dens  patitim 
meomm  dedacat  te  licat  desidero."  Et,  impoiitis  manibua  super  caput  ejusy 
ac  li  esset  hircus  emiatarius,  post  stridores  qnosdam  gntturis  et  tadtas  im- 
precationesy  jam  de  pneda  securus,  acQedt,  **  forti  animo  esto,  obliTiscere 
populnm  tuum  et  terram  tuam,  quia  onmis  terra  forti  patria  est, 

Ut  piscibns  equor, 
Et  volucri  Tacuo  quicquid  in  orbe  patet 

Angliam  ingressus  si  Londonias  Tcneris,  oeleriter  pertransibis ;  multum  emm 
mihi  displicit  ilia  polls.  Onme  hominum  genus  in  illam  confluit  ex  omni 
natione  que  sub  codo  est ;  omnis  gens  sua  vitia  et  suos  mores  nrbi  intulit. 
Nemo  in  ea  sine  crimine  Tivit ;  non  omnis  in  ea  nous  non  abundat  tristibus 
obscenis ;  eo  ibi  quisquis  melior  est  quo  fuerit  major  in  soelere.  Non  ignoro 
quern  instruo :  babes  supra  tuam  «tatem  ferrorem  ingenii,  frigiditatem 
memoric,  ex  utrinque  contrariis  temperantiam  rationis.  Nihil  de  te  mihi 
metuoi  nisi  cum  male  viventibus  commoreris ;  ex  conyictu  enim  mores  for- 
mantnr.  Esto,  esto,  Londonias  ?enies.  ficce»  prsdico  tibi,  quicquid  io 
singulis,  quicquid  in  unifersis  partibus  mundi  mali  vel  malitig  est,  in  una 
ilia  cintate  reperies.  Lenonum  chores  non  adeas,  ganearum  gregibus  non 
immiscearis ;  vita  talum  et  tesseram,  theatrum  et  tabemam.  Plures  ibi  quam 
in  tota  Gallia  thrasones  offendes,  gnathonum  autem  infinitus  est  numerus. 
Histriones,  scurrs,  glabriones,  garamantes,  palpones,  pusiones,  molles,  mas^ 
cularii,  ambubaiK,  pharmacopoln,  crissarise,  phitonissie,  tultuariK,  noctivag», 
magi,  mimi,  mendici,  balathrones,  hoc  genus  omne,  replerere  domos.  Ergo, 
si  nolueritis  habitare  cum  turpibus,  non  habitabis  Londoniis ;  non  loquor  in 
literatos  vel  religiosos,  sive  Judsos ;  qnamvis  et  ex  ipsa  cohabitatione  ma- 
lornm,  minus  eos  ibi  quam  alibi  crediderim  esse  perfectos.    Nee  eo  pergit 
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oratio,  ut  nnllam  te  redpias  dvitatem,  cum  meo  oonnlio  nnaqnam  tibi  tit  luii 
in  arbe  manendum,  refert  tamen  in  qua.  Si  igitnr  circa  Cantnariam  appn- 
lerifl,  iter  habebia  perdere ;  si  tcI  per  earn  transieris.  Tota  est  ilia  perdi' 
tonim  eoUectio  ad  suiun  neado  quern  nuper  deificatnm,  qui  ftierat  Cantoari* 
archipresbyter,  quod  passim  pr«  inopia  panis  et  otio  per  plateaa  morinntnr 
ad  solem.  Rovecestria  et  Cicestria  viculi  sunt,  et  cur  ciyitates  did  debeant 
prseter  sedes  flaminum  nihil  obtendunt  Oxonia  Tiz  anos  clericos  non  dioo 
satiat,  sed  sustentat.  £zonia  eodem  fiurre  refidt  homines  et  jumenta. 
Bathonia  in  imis  vallium  in  crasso  nimis  aere  et  vapore  sulphureo  posita,  imo 
deposita,  est  ad  portas  inferi.  Sed  nee  in  arctois  sedem  tibi  legeris  urbibus, 
Wigomia,  Cestria,  Herefordia,  propter  Walenses  vitse  prodigos.  Eboracum 
Scottis  abundat,  foedis  et  infidis  hominibus  vel  homundonibus.  Eliensis 
pagus  putidus  est  pro  circumfuds  paludibus.  In  Dunelmo,  Northwico,  sive 
Lincolnia,  perpaucos  de  potentibus  de  tua  conditione,  nullum  penitna  audiea 
Romane  loquentem.  Apud  Bristollum  nemo  est  qui  non  sit  vd  fuerit  sapo- 
narius»  et  omnia  Francus  saponarios  amat  ut  stercorarios.  Post  urbes,  omne 
forum  y  villa,  vel  oppidum,  incolas  habet  rudes  et  rusticos.  Omni  insuper 
tempore  pro  talibos  Comubienses  habeto,  quales  in  Franda  uoatri  nostroa 
Flandrenses  haberi.  Csterum  regio  ipsa  generaliter  in  rore  codi  et  in  pingve- 
dine  terrse  tota  beatissima  est ;  in  singulis  etiam  locis  aliqui  booi  sunt,  sed 
multo  minus  in  omnibus  quam  in  una  Wintonia.*' 

BditiOH. 

Chronicon  Ricardi  Divisiensis  de  rebus  gestis  Ricardi  Primi  regia  Anglic 
Nunc  primum  typis  mandatum,  curante  Josepho  Stevenson.  Lcmdini, 
M.DCCC.xxxviii.  8vo.    Published  by  the  English  Historical  Society. 

TYanslatioH, 

The  Chronicle  of  Richard  of  Devizes  concerning  the  deeds  of  Richard  the 
First,  king  of  England.  Also.  Richard  of  Cirencester's  Description  of 
Britain.  Translated  and  edited  by  J.  A.  Giles,  LL.D.  London,  1841. 8vo. 


WILLIAM  FITZ-STEPHEN. 

One  of  the  best  writers  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Becket  was 
William  Fitz-Stephen,  a  native  of  London,  and  a  clerk  in 
Becket's  household,  who  placed  so  much  confidence  in 
him   that  he  gave  him  important  employments    in  hi» 
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chancery,  in  his  chapel,  and  in  his  court.*  He  further 
informs  us  that  he  was  present  with  the  primate  in  the 
parliament  at  Northampton^  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  Becket's  disputes  with  the 
king;  and  that  he  was  a  witness  of  his  murder,  as  well  as 
of  many  other  of  the  events  mentioned  in  his  narrative.f 
It  appears  also,  from  a  part  of  this  life  not  contained  in 
the  printed  text,  that  William  Fitz-Stephen  was  excepted 
from  the  persecution  which  raged  over  the  heads  of  Becket's 
other  friends  at  the  time  of  his  exile,  in  return  for  a  me- 
trical prayer  which  he  had  once  presented  to  the  king  in 
the  chapel  of  Brehul  {de  Bruhulla)^  and  which  commenced 
with  the  lines — 

^  Rex  cimctoniin  saecalonmi,  rex  arcis  Btheric, 

Rector  poll,  rector  soli,  regum  rex  altUsime, 
Qui  et  maris  domioaru,  conturbas  et  excitaa, 
Et  qaam  placet,  stratum  jacet,  motum  ejus  mitigas. 
Tu  creasti,  tu  formasti,  coelos,  terras,  maria ; 
QuB  fedsti,  condidisti,  tu  gubemas  omnia. 
Omne  bonum  tuum  donnm,  omnipotentissime ; 
Cuncta  grata  tna  data,  dominorum  domine. 

The  whole  of  this  prayer  is  inserted  in  the  Life  of  Becket. 
This  life,  which  appears  to  have  been  composed  some  time 
after  the  primate's  death,  is  written  in  a  calmer  style 
(although  by  a  partizan),  and  the  narrative  is  more  lucid, 
than  most  of  the  other  lives  of  Becket.  It  was  printed  by 
Sparke,  but  from  a  very  incomplete  manuscript ;  a  much 

*  Ego  Willelmus  filius  Stephani ejusdem  domini  mei  concivis, 

dericus,  et  convictor,  et  ad  partem  solidtudini»  ejus  oris  ipsius  invitatus  allo- 
qnio,  ftii  in  cancellaria  ejus  dictator,  in  capella  eo  celebrante  subdiaconus, 
sedente  eo  ad  cognitionem  causarum  epistolarum  et  instrumentorum  quae 
oiTerebantur  lector,  et  aliquarum  eo  quandoque  jubente  causarum  patronus. 
Prolog,  in  Vit.  Thome 

i*  Concilio  NorthamtoniK  habito,  ubi  maximum  fuit  rerum  momentum, 
cum  ipso  intertui ;  passionem  ejus  CantuariK  inspexi ;  cietera  plurima,  que 
hie  scribuntur,  oculis  vidi,  auribus  audivi,  qucdam  a  consdis  didid  relator 
ribus.    lb. 
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saperior  edition  is  now  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Giles.  It 
opens  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  as  the  natiye  place  both 
of  its  author  and  of  Becket;  this  has  been  printed  sepa- 
rately in  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  by  Heame  in  his 
edition  of  Leland's  Itinerary,  and,  with  a  translation,  by 
Dr.  P^ge.  As  a  specimen  of  William's  Lafinity,  we  gire 
his  account  of  the  schools  which  existed  in  Lond<m  in 
the  twelfth  century. 

In  Londonia  tres  prindpales  ecdaue  tdiolai  ed^m  habcut  de  pmiligio  et 
antiqaa  dignitate.  Plemmqiie  tamen  fiiTore  penonhU  alici^iiis  notoran  w- 
candam  philosophuun  plures  ibi  idiolB  admittuitv.  Di^is  festia  ad  eode- 
nas  festiyas  magistri  oonventiu  celebrant.  Dispntant  scbolares,  quidain  de- 
monstradTe,  dialectioe  alii ;  hii  rotant  enthymematai  hii  peifcctia  meliM 
utnntor  syllogismis.  Qnidam  ad  ostentationem  exeroentnr  dispntatioiie,  ipm 
est  inter  colloctantes;  alii  ad  veritatem,  qufe  estperepectiaiiJs  gratia.  SopHifiB 
simnlatores  agmine  et  innndatione  Terbonim  beati  jndicantnr;  alii  paralogi- 
zant.  Oratores  aliqni  quandoque  orationibas  rbetorids  aliqnid  dicont  opposite 
ad  persuadendom,  corantes  artis  pneoepta  senrare,  et  ex  oontingentibiis  nihil 
omittere.  Paeri  diyersamm  scholamm  vernbos  inter  le  conrixantnr;  ant 
de  prindpiis  artis  grammaticc,  vel  regulis  prseteritonim  vel  sapinomm,  oon- 
tendont.  Sunt  alii  qui  in  epigrammatibas,  rytbmis,  et  metria,  utnntar  Tetere 
ilia  triviali  dicacitate ;  licentia  Fescennina  socios,  sappressis  nominibna,  Ube- 
riuB  laoerant ;  loedorias  jaculantor  et  scommata ;  salibna  Socraticia  soeionm 
vel  forte  majonim  vitia  tangunt,  vel  mordadus  dente  rodimt  Hieooino 
audacibos  diUiyrambis.     Anditores, 

multom  ridere  parati, 
Ingeminant  tremulos  naso  crispante  cadunnoa. 

Bale  attributes  to  William  Fitz-Stephen  a  book  of  visions 
seen  after  Becket's  death,  and  another  of  his  mirades, 
which  were  probably  only  the  latter  chapters  of  the  life. 
Iltz^Stephen  refers  for  his  miracles  to  a  large  volume  of 
them,  collected  at  Canterbury,"*^  which  he  would  hardly 
have  done  had  he  published  a  collection  himself.  A  col- 
lection of  miracles  ascribed  to  Becket,  published  in  the 

*  Sed  de  miraculis  egos  in  Anglia  sacerdotom  et  bonomm  Tiroram  tetCi- 
monio  declaratis, — et  in  capitolo  Cantoariensis  ecdeaiK  pnbHoe  recttatis» 
magnoa  codex  conscriptua  extat.    Vit.  S.  Tbonue  (m  Dr.  Gilea'a  text). 
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Quadrilogui  under  the  name  of  William  of  Canterbury, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Fitz-Stephen. 

EiUUm. 

HiitoriK  AniflieanB  Seriptores  jniii,  a  Ck>dicibiu  Maniucriptis  mmc  primam 
editL  Londiiii,  1723,  IbL  (by  Sparke)— Vita  Sancti  Hiodmb  Archie- 
piiccfi  8c  Biar^Tif,  a  WiDielmo  filio  Stephani. 

Fiti-Stepheii's  Descriptkm  of  the  City  of  London,  newly  translated  firom  the 
Latin  orij^inal ;  witii  a  necessary  Commentary,  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Anthor,  and  a  correct  Edition  of  the  Original,  &c.  By  an  Antiquary 
[Samiid  Pegge,  LL.D.]  177S.  4to. 


OTTHER  WRITERS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  BECKET. 

Thb  life  of  Becket  employed  the  pens  of  many  writers 
during  this  period.  One  of  these  was  Alan  abbot  of 
Tewkesbury.  He  had  been  a  monk  of  Christ's  Churchy 
Canterbury,  and  in  1179  was  appointed  prior  of  the  church. 
In  1186^  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Tewkesbury.  He  died 
in  1202.*  Alan  wrote  a  supplement  to  John  of  Salisbury's 
life  of  Becket,  containing  a  more  detailed  account  than 
that  writer  had  given  of  the  transactions  of  the  council 
of  Clarendon.  In  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library^ 
the  life  and  preface  by  John  of  Salisbury  are  introduced 
between  the  preface  and  work  of  Alan  of  Tewkesbury .f 
According  to  Pits,  a  manuscript  at  Louvain  in  his  time 
contained  sermons  and  letters  by  Alan  of  Tewkesbury. 
Two  of  his  sermons  are  still  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in 
the  Bodleian  library.  A  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  No.  288,  contains 
letters  of  Alan  prior  of  Canterbury  to  king  Henry,  as  well 
as  to  the  king  of  France  and  others,  chiefly  relating  to 

*  See  Tanner,  and  Wharton,  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

t  There  is  another  copy  in  the  British  Museom,  MS.  Addit.  No.  11,506. 
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the  translation  of  Becket's  body ;  with  others  addressed 
to  archbishop  Baldwin^  relating  to  certain  rights  which 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Canterbury  claimed  over  the  see 
of  Rochester.  Pits  also  attributes  to  this  writer  Proble- 
matum  lib.  Ly  which  he  appears  not  to  have  seen. 

Roger,  monkof  Croyland^and  afterwards  prior  of  Freston 
in  Lincolnshire,  was  also  the  author  of  a  life  of  Becket, 
commenced  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
and  finished  late  in  that  of  John.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Henry  abbot  of  Croyland,  and,  according  to  Leland,  was 
divided  into  six  books.  There  are  manuscripts  of  a  life  of 
Becket,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Roger  of  Croyland,  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  and  in  the  library  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  but  only  in  three  books,  except  in  the  latter,  where 
a  fourth  book  is  added,  De  gestis  post  martyrium.  Roger 
of  Croyland  is  believed  to  have  written  the  second  or 
revised  copy  of  the  life  and  letters  of  Becket,  first  pub- 
lished by  John  of  Salisbury. 


PETER  OF  BLOIS. 

Peter  of  Blois  was  one  of  those  foreign  ecclesiastics 
who  so  frequently  during  the  twelfth  century  obtained  bene- 
fices in  England,  and  earned  their  celebrity  as  writers  in 
their  adopted  country.  He  was  bom  at  Blois,  of  a  noble 
family  of  lower  Britany,  and  appears  to  have  been  edu- 
cated at  Tours.*  He  tells  us  himself  that  from  his  child- 
hood he  had  passed  his  life  either  in  the  schools  or  in  the 
courts  of  princes.t    He  removed  from  Tours  to  Paris, 

*  See  Epist.  zii.    There  if  a  good  article  on  Peter  of  Bloii  in  the  Hist, 
lit.  de  Fr.  torn,  zr,  p.  341. 
f  Ep.  czzziz. 
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where  he  appears  to  have  studied  under  John  of  Salisbury, 
whom  he  mentions  as  one  of  his  teachers,*  which  would 
fix  the  date  to  between  1 140  and  1 150.  He  next  went  to 
Bologna,  to  study  jurisprudence ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
quitted  that  place  about  1160  or  1161,  when,  on  his  way 
to  Rome  to  do  homage  to  pope  Alexander  III.,  he  and 
his  companions  were  robbed  and  beaten  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  anti-pope  Victor  IV.f  On  his  return,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  theology  at  Paris, :(  ^"^^  ^  the 
same  time  he  taught  children  and  younger  students. 
About  the  year  1167,  he  accompanied  Stephen  du  Perche 
into  Sicily,  to  assist  him  in  governing  that  island  during 
the  minority  of  William  III.  and  regency  of  that  prince's 
mother,  queen  Margaret,  and  was  made  keeper  of  the 
royal  seal.  Peter  soon,  however,  became  obnoxious  to  the 
Sicilians,  and,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  resign  his  office, 
several  bishoprics  were  offered  him,  which  he  refused. 
At  length,  after  he  had  held  the  royal  seal  about  a  year, 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  Sicily,  and  he  again 
commenced  teaching  at  Paris,  where  he  appears  to  have 
gained  a  considerable  reputation  for  his  learning  and 
literary  acquirements.§ 

Peter  of  Blois  was  invited  to  England  by  king  Henry  II., 
and  made  chancellor  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  date  of  this  event.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  one  of  his  letters  that  he  had  been  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Paris  by  king  Henry  II.  in  1173  ;||  but  we 
know  with  more  certainty  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1175  he  returned  from  a  mission  to  Rome  with  which 

•  Ep.  ndi. 

\  Epp*  zxvi,  xlviii. 

t  Ep.  zxyi. 

%  Epp.  buii,  zc,  cxxzi. 

II  Ep.  Izzi. 
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he  had  been  intrusted  by  the  English  monarch.*  In 
1177  be  was  sent  to  Rome,  in  company  with  Girard  la 
Pucelle^  to  defend  the  claims  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury against  the  abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  in  a  quairel 
which  had  arisen  between  them;  but  he  was  imsaccessfuLt 
In  1187>  he  was  again  sent  to  the  pope^  Urban  III.,  then 
residing  at  Verona,  to  support  the  cause  of  archbishop 
Baldwin  against  his  monks4  We  have  no  information  of 
the  date  at  which  Peter  was  made  archdeacon  of  Bath, 
but  it  was  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  He  appears,  from  some  reason  or  other,  to 
hare  been  in  disfavour  with  Richard  I.,  but  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  friendship  of  the  bishops  of  Worcester  and 
Durham,  and  after  their  deaths  he  obtained  the  favour  of 
queen  Meanor,  the  widow  of  his  patron  king  Henry  II., 
who  made  him  her  secretary,  an  office  which  he  held  from 
1 1 91  until  after  1 195.  He  was  a  steady  friend  of  William 
de  LfOngchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  letter 
of  consolation  on  his  disgrace,§  in  which  he  predicts  his 
restoration  to  his  dignities  on  the  return  of  the  king.  His 
attachment  to  this  prelate  was  perhaps  the  cause  of  some 
of  his  own  misfortunes ;  for  we  find  him  at  this  time  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  many  enemies,  who  at  length,  by 
accusations  which  are  now  no  longer  known,  caused  him 
to  be  deprived  of  his  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  Bath.  In 
the  following  letter||  to  two  friends  at  court,  he  laments  the 
treatment  which  he  had  experienced  on  this  occasion,  and 
compares  with  his  present  disgrace  the  favour  he  had 

enjoyed  in  the  preceding  reign. 

• 

*  See  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  XV.  p.  343. 

t  Hist.  W.  Thonif  ap.  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  18S1. 

X  Gerras.  Dorob.  Hist  col.  1498. 

$  Ep.  IxxxTil. 

II  £p.  czlix. 
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Ab  untrttnfliiie  aninue  mea  et  ab  inooiifloUbili  dolore  cordis  mei  totns  ab- 
iorbeor,  eC  atinam  omiies  cataractc  capitis  mei  fluant  in  iletum.  Utinam 
maiima  pan  cerebri  atque  mazillamm  totius  miseri  corporis  mei  liquescat 
in  lachrymaa,  ut  possim  flere  et  plangere»  quod  ridere  non  possum.  A  rege 
Henrico  Tocatos  in  Angliam,  et  ab  eo  atque  filiis  ejus  ditatus  largitionibus 
eflfoflia,  nee  non  ab  archiepiscopis  et  episcopis  et  universis  magnatibus  terrs 
omni  veneratione  usque  ad  malitiam  hujus  temporis  ezaltatus,  nunc  ocoasione 
qnammdam  litterarum,  quB  et  per  tadtumitatem  Tcritatiset  per«zpre8sionem 
ftlsitatis  obtentK  sunt  a  domino  papa,  crudelissime  circumvento  toto  popnlo 
et  clero  tantK  dritatis,  quorum  curia  et  custodia  mihi  commissa  est,  senez  et 
emeritus  a  juvene,nmplex  et  valetudinarius  ab  ambitioso,  mansuetus  et  inno- 
ccDS  a  yersuto,  et  ut  temperatius  loquar,  turpi  crimine  diffamatus  ab  omni 
bonore  arcbidiaconatus  mei  riolenter  ezpellor.  Porro  lator  prasentium  tra- 
goediam  istam  vobis  apertius  explanabit:  singultuosus  enim  dolor  os  meum 
Bjncopis  et  XwitroBvfiia  impediens,  me  loqui  aut  scribere  non  permittit.  Da- 
t«s  sum  per  astutiam  malignantLs  in  opprobrium  et  contemptum,  nisi  miseria 
mea  vettram  ezcitet  misericordiam,  et  passiones  mes  vestrae  compassionis 
affectum  prorocaverint.  Miseremini  mei  saltern  vos  amici  mei,  quos  etsi 
meritomm  meorum  ezigentia  mihi  amicos  non  fecit,  tamen  miserum  bunc 
amare  compellat  pia  compassio,  quse  venire  frequenter  in  contractnm  amicitis 
oonsuevit  Nulli,  nisi  vobis  duobus,  in  curia  scribo:  unicam  enim  post 
Deum  in  Tobis  spei  meae  ancboram  fizi ;  nee  sum  immemor  verbi  quod  Veri- 
tas in  Evangelio  dieit :  Super  quacumque  re  duo  ez  vobis  consenserint  super 
tenmm,  ftet  illis.    Ethnicos  etiam  dicit, 

Non  caret  effectu  quod  voluere  duo. 

Disgusted  with  his  treatment  in  England^  Peter  of  Blois 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  adopted  country  and  re- 
turning to  France^  when  he  was  made  archdeacon  of 
London  by  Gilbert  Foliot.  The  revenues  and  power  of 
the  archdeaconry  of  London  being  then  very  small,  the 
bishop  exerted  himself  successfully  to  obtain  from  the 
pope  the  same  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  other 
archdeacons,  and  he  also  gave  Peter  the  deanery  of 
Wolverhampton ;  but  this  he  soon  resigned  on  account 
of  the  immoral  conduct  of  the  canons.*  We  know  nothing 
of  his  subsequent  life,  but  he  is  generally  3upposed  to 
have  died  soon  after  1198.t 

*  Epp.  cli.  dii. 

t  In  the  Close  RoU  of  14tb  John  (A.D.  1212)  is  the  following  entry 
relating  to  the  ezecutort  of  Peter  of  Blois,  but  it  does  not  appear  bow  long 
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The  most  important  of  the  writings  of  Peter  of  Blois 
are  his  letters^  written  in  good  Latin^  and  collected  to- 
gether at  the  express  desire  of  King  Henry  II.  They 
are  full  of  interesting  notices  relating  to  the  history  and 
to  the  manners  of  his  times.  In  them  he  appears  per- 
sonally as  a  man  of  irritable  temper,  violent  in  his 
resentments,  and  vain  of  his  own  talents.  We  see, 
evidentiy,  that  it  was  his  ambition  to  be  an  universal 
scholar;  he  prides  himself  on  his  facility  and  rapidity  in 
composition  and  on  the  varied  character  of  his  reading, 
and  he  sneers  at  others  for  passing  their  lives  in  rumi- 
nating on  one  branch  of  science.  *  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
who  bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  and  whom  he 
congratulates  on  this  coincidence,  he  boasts  of  the  popu- 
larity and  durability  of  his  writings,  which,  he  says,  would 
outlive  the  effects  of  flood  or  fire,  and  would  neither  be 
destroyed  by  sudden  ruin  or  by  the  slow  effects  of  time,  t 
We  learn  from  his  letters  that  in  his  youth  he  had  addicted 
himself  to  literature  of  a  lighter  character,  and  had  com- 
posed love-songs,  which,  however,  he  had  relinquished  for 
more  serious  occupations  on  the  approach  of  manhood.^ 
He  rejoices  in  having  converted  his  brother  William  fix>m 

he  had  then  been  dead.  Rex  Brieno  de  Insulis,  &c.  Pnecipimni  tibi  q«od 
sine  dilatione  habere  pennittas  execatoribiis  magistri  Petri  Blesensii  quondam 
archidiacooi  London,  plenam  et  liberam  dispositionem  remm  et  catalloram 
qas  habnit  et  habere  debet  in  balliya  tna.  Testo  domino  P.  Wint.  epiiGopo 
apud  Torrim  London,  xx.  die  Maii. — It  appears  from  the  Cloae  Roll  of  the 
9th  John  (A.D.  1208)  that  Peter  of  Bloii,  canon  of  Ripoo,  had  had  hif 
goods  seized  in  the  time  of  the  interdict ;  but  this  maj  have  been  another 
person,  as  we  hare  already  heard  of  one  other  Peter  of  Blois  in  this  age. 

*  See  Ep.  xliii. 

t  Nostra  etiam  scripta,  quae  se  diffimdnnt  et  publicant  drcomqaaqoe,  nee 
innndatiOy  nee  incendiam,  nee  mina,  nee  multiplex  sccnlonim  excnmis 
potent  abolere.     Ep.  IxxviL 

\  Ego  qoidem  nogis  et  cantibns  venereis  qnandoqne  operam  dedi,  sed  per 
gratiam  ^jns  qui  me  segregavit  ab  utero  matris  me«  reifd  hsc  omnia  a  primo 
limine  jnventntis.     Ep.  Ixxri. 
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these  Tain  studies;*  and  urges  the  friend  and  name- 
sake to  whom  we  have  just  alluded  to  follow  his  example, 
and  abstain  from  firivolous  writings  and  jests,  [abstinere  a 
buScris  et  scurrUibuSy)  and  the  ^^  fabulous  comments  of  the 
Gentiles.'^  — "  What,^*  he  says,  "  have  you  to  do  with 
these  false  vanities  and  follies  ?  What  concern  have  you, 
who  ought  to  be  an  organ  of  truth,  with  the  fabulous  loves 
of  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  ?  '*t  "  You  have  spent  your 
days  until  old  age  in  the  fables  of  the  Gentiles,  in  the 
studies  of  the  philosophers,  and  finally  in  civil  law,  and, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  all  who  loved  you,  you  have 
endangered  your  soul  by  avoiding  the  sacred  page  of  theo- 
logy/'J  Yet  at  other  times  he  speaks  of  his  own  love  for 
the  writers  of  antiquity;  and  he  ends  a  letter  to  his 
nephew  full  of  complaints  on  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  send  him  the  songs  and  play- 
ful pieces  which  he  had  composed  in  his  youth  at  Tours, 
in  order  that  he  might  himself  make  transcripts  of  them«§ 
In  another  letter  we  learn  that  a  monk  named  G.  d'Aunai 
had  complained  to  him  of  being  exposed  to  and  tormented 

*  lUud  nobile  iDgenium  fratria  mei  magistri  GaiUelmi,  qoandoque  in 
Bcribendis  comoediU  et  tragoediU  qoadam  occupatione  senrili  degenerans, 
talutaribus  numitis  ab  ilia  peremptoria  vanitate  retraxi  :  qui  in  breri  prce- 
eminent  in  exercitio  doctrine  coelestia  frnctuoaa  prsedicationis  instantia  per- 
diti  jactoram  temporis  pleniasime  restanraTit.  lb,  I  have  printed  one  of 
the  "  Comedies  '*  of  William  of  Blois,  the  Alda,  in  mj  **  Selection  of  Latin 
Stories/' p.  192. 

t  Te  qnidem  in  snmmos  eminentis  titulos  scientia  scholaram  exhilarat : 
comqne  debnisses  aliis  esse  rirtntum  forma  et  speculum  honestatis,  per  scur- 
riles  nugas  et  fabulosa  commenta  gentilium  factus  es  multis  laqueus  in 
ndnam.  Quid  tibi  ad  vanitates  et  insanias  falsas  ?  Quid  tibi  ad  deorum 
gentilinm  fabulosos  amores,  qui  debueras  esse  organum  veritatis  ?  Ep.  Ixxvi. 

X  In  fabulia  paganorum,  in  philosophornm  studiis,  tandem  in  jure  civili 
dies  tuos  usque  in  senium  ezpendisti,  et  contra  omnium  te  diligentium 
Tolontatem  sacram  theologise  paginam  damnabiliter  homiisti.  lb. 

§  Mitte  mihi  versus  et  ludicra  quae  feci  Turonis :  et  scias,  cum  apud  me 
transcripts  fuerint,  eadem  sine  dilatione  aliqua  rehabebis.     Ep.  xii. 

2  D  2 
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by  the  temptations  of  the  fleshy  and  at  the  same  time  had 
asked  for  copies  of  some  of  the  lighter  compositions  of 
his  youth  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours.  Peter  of  Blois^  in 
reply^  represents  to  him  that  such  writings  would  only  in- 
crease the  temptations  of  which  he  complained^  and^  in- 
stead of  them^  sends  him  a  pious  song,  the  work  of  his 
more  mature  pen,*  which  is  almost  the  only  specimen 
remaining  of  his  compositions  of  this  class.  It  is  long 
and  dull,  commencing  thus : — 

Cantilena  de  lueta  atrnU  et  ipiritui. 

Olim  militaYeram 

pompis  higiu  aaeculi, 
quibus  flores  obtuli 

meee  juventatis. 
Pedem  tamen  retail 
Circa  vit*  Yesperam, 
Nunc  dattinu  operam 
militiK  Tirtiitifl. 

This  poem  was  written  in  1193,  and  contains  a  series  of 
reflections  arising  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  king  Richard 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  body  of  the 
poem  he  says — 

Quia  aquam  tuo  capiti, 

quia  dabit  tibi  lacrymas, 
Ut  laudea  regis  indyti 

fraadesqne  docia  exprimas  ? 

In  regiones  ultimas 
Plancta  diacurrat  anzio 

proditio, 
Nostrique  regis  captio, 

qnK  tot  affligit  animas. 

And  after  another  stanza  on  the  same  subject,  he  con- 
tinues,— 

*  Quod  autem  amatoria  jayentatis  et  adolescentis  nostrae  ludicim  postnlas 
ad  solatium  tsediomm,  consiliosnm  non  arbitror,  com  talia  tentationeaezcitare 
aoleant  et  fovere.  Omissis  ergo  lasdrioribns  cantilenisy  panca  que  matnriore 
stylo  oedni  tibi  mitto,  si  te  forte  relerent  a  tiedio  et  «difioeat  td  talutem. 
Ep.  lYii. 
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flos  regum,  ducam,  procerum, 
Iter  quod  erat  libemm 

sensit  inextricabile. 
Dum  incidit  in  Cerberunii 

qui  fftcile 

detexit  cor  ignobilei 

▼as  Deo  detestabile, 
Vas  Bcelemm, 
Dam  crucifigit  itemm 

Cbristum  in  Chriati  pugile. 
Judas  Cbristum  distraxerat, 

dux  regem  yendit  Anglis, 
Sed  crimen  hoc  exaggerat 

idolatra  pecuniae. 

Nam  impie 
Pacem  cum  rege  finxerat, 
Dum  ei  rex  improperat» 
Quod  fugerat» 

relicta  cruds  ade, 

cedens  in  partem  Syriss. 

No  other  documents  throw  so  much  light  on  the 
literary  jealousies  and  feuds  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  as  the  letters  of  Peter  of  Blois,  who  him- 
self appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  free  from  them.  In 
one  instance,  while  he  was  attached  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a  professor  of  grammar  at  Beauvais  in 
Picardy,  named  Ralph,  wrote  him  a  letter  attacking  the 
manners  and  studies  of  the  clergy  who  lived  in  the  courts 
of  princes  and  prelates.  In  his  reply,  Peter  of  Blois  gives 
an  interesting  character  of  the  learned  men  dependent  on 
the  archbishop: — ^' There  are,"  he  says,  "in  the  house 
of  my  lord  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  men  deeply 
versed  in  literature,  among  whom  is  found  all  rectitude  of 
justice,  all  prudence  of  foresight,  every  form  of  learning. 
These,  after  prayers  and  before  eating,  exercise  themselves 
assiduously  in  the  reading,  arguing,  and  deciding  of  causes. 
All  the  knotty  questions  of  the  kingdom  are  referred  to 
us;  which  being  propounded  among  our  fellows  in  the 
common  auditory,  each  in  his  turn  without  strife  or  con- 
tention sharpens  his  mind  to  speak  well,  and  puts  fortl\ 
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with  his  cunning  whatever  appears  to  him  most  advisa- 
ble and  profitable.'^*  In  revenge  for  the  too  free  obser- 
vations of  his  correspondent;  he  sneers  at  the  narrow 
compass  of  his  grammar  studies.  ^  Tou  have  remained 
with  the  ass  in  the  mire  of  a  very  dull  intelligence.  Pris- 
cian  and  Tully,  Lucan  and  Persius,  these  are  your  gods. 
I  fear  lest  when  you  die  it  may  be  said  to  you  in  reproach. 
Where  are  your  gods  in  whom  you  have  put  your  trust  ?"t 
The  chief  fault  in  the  style  of  Peter  of  Blois  is  an 
affectation  of  far-fetched  comparisons  and  allegories  (which 
was  a  common  failing  in  the  writers  of  his  day)  and  the 
heaping  together  of  a  multiplicity  of  citations  from  ancient 
authors,  for  which  he  was  remarkable  even  among  his 
contemporaries.  His  letters  are  sometimes  fiUed  with 
verses  from  the  Latin  poets.  In  one,t  be  defends  him- 
self at  some  length  aigainst  a  critic  who  had  charged  him 
with  this  latter  fault ;  and  in  the  following  lines,  which 
are  extracted  from  the  letter  alluded  to,  he  quotes  Terence 
once  and  Horace  twice. 

Arguit  «emulas»  et  temeritati  adscribit,  quod  literas  meas  passim  et  rarie 
dispenas  in  anum  coUigo  :  quod  fonnam  dictandi  pnescribo  simplidbus,  quod 
publicK  utilitati  manus  devoti  laboris  et  officiam  cbaritatis  impendo.  Ces- 
set  «emnliis  a  verbomm  injuriis ;  nam  si  pergit  dicere  qnn  vult,  andiet  qiue 
non  Tolt.    Plenus  sum  rinuummy 

bac  atque  iliac  perfluo. 

*  In  domo  domini  mei  Cantuariensis  arcbiepiscopi  Tiri  literatissimi  ssnt, 
apud  quos  iDvenitur  omnia  rectitudo  justitisi  omnis  cauteia  pro^identi», 
omnis  forma  doctrinB.  Isti  post  orationem,  et  ante  comestionem,  in  lecttone, 
in  disputatione,  in  causarum  decisione,  jugiter  se  exerceant.  Omnes  qun* 
tiones  regni  nodosae  referuntur  ad  nos ;  qu»  cum  inter  socios  noetros  in 
commune  auditorium  deducuntur»  unusqnisque  secundum  ordinem  snnm  sine 
lite  et  obtrectatione  ad  bene  dicendum  mentem  suum  acuity  et  quod  ei  coo- 
iiliosios  yidetur  et  sanius  de  vena  subtiliore  producit.    Ep.  Yi. 

f  Vos  in  coeno  crassioris  inteUigentic  cum  asino  rcmansistis.  Prisdanus 
et  Tullius,  Lucanus  et  Persius,  isti  sunt  dii  yestri.  Vereor  ne  in  eztrenue 
necessitatis  articulo  vobis  improperando  dicatur,  Ubi  sunt  dii  tui  in  quibus 
habebas  fiduciam  ?     lb, 

X  Ep.  xcii. 
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Qui  me  commority  meliiu  noa  tangere  clarao, 
FLebit,  et  iiuiignii  tota  cantabitur  urbe. 

Utmam  experiatar  inyidua  mefus  ingeoii  soi  Tires,  ac  de  floscolis  sacri  eloquii 
compilatUy  simile  compooat  opascnlum.  Si  tamen  hoc  attentaverit,  quod 
modo  leYissimuin  putat,  vereor  ne  maltnin  sudet,  frustraqoe  laboret, 

Infelix  operis  smnma,  quia  ponere  totom 

Nesciet. 

Indpere  quidem  poterit,  sed  si  novi  hominis  facultatem,  ignominiose  et  infe- 
liciter  consummabit.  Quicqaid  canes  oblatreDt,  quicqaid  granniant  sues, 
ego  semper  Kmnlabor  scripta  veterom :  in  his  erit  occnpatio  mea ;  nee  me,  si 
poteroy  sol  unqaam  inveniet  otiosnm.  Nos  quasi  nani  super  gigaatum  hume- 
ros  sumus,  quorum  benefido  longius  quam  ipsi  specolamur,  dum  antiquorum 
tractatibus  inhserentes  elegantiores  coram  sententias,  quas  Yctustas  aboleverat, 
hominumve  neglectus,  quasi  jam  mortuos  in  quandam  novitatem  essentis 
suscitamus. 

In  the  following  brief  extract  from  another  letter^*  he 
quotes  Ovid^  Persius^  and  one  of  the  Epistles  of  Seneca, 
whom  he  speaks  of  as  the  wise  man  :  it  is  an  interesting 
passage,  as  describing  the  extreme  attachment  he  felt 
towards  his  benefactor,  king  Henry  II. 

SciOy  qaia  eos  qui  in  curia  domini  regis  morantur,  aut  potius  moriuntur, 
«pes  regis  liberalitatis  frequenter  exhilarat,  quie  quandoque  in  multos  magni- 
tce  et  munifioe  se  effimdit.  Sperat  autem  unusquisque  sibi  eventurum, 
quod  Tidet  pluribui  aliis  erenisse.  Sab  istios  expectationis  dalcis  et  incertn 
solatio  tsdiosa  delectant,  gravia  levigantur,  amara  dulcescunt,  nostrique 
martyres  labores,  quamyis  infirmi,  expensas  etiam,  quamvis  avari,  non 
sentiunt. 

SiCy  ut  non  perdat,  non  cessat  perdere  lusor, 
Et  rerocat  cupidas  alea  blanda  manus. 
Videntur  mihi  in  verbis  et  desideriis  ilium  Persii  versare  versiculum. 
Jam  dabitur,  jam,  jam ;  donee  deceptus  et  exspes, 
Nee  quicquam  fiindo  snspirat  nummus  in  imo. 

Porro  juxta  Sapientem,  sera  est  in  fundo  parsimonia.  Illud  in  curia  detesta- 
bile  est,  quia  qui  magts  diligunt  minus  diliguntur.  Imperiti  enim  et  omnino 
Inutiles  elegantioribus  benefidis  ampliantur,  diviti»  accumulantur  divitibus : 
nee  est  qui  respidat  ad  inopem  et  mendicum.  Helizsus  implebat  vasa  vacua, 
et  plena  implentur,  ligna  in  sylvas  et  aquae  in  maria  deferuntur.  Ego  sane 
dispendia  enormium  expensarum,  et  super  omnia  jacturam  perditi  temporis, 
deplorarem  :  nisi,  quia  maximum  laboris  mei  reputo  fructum,  quod  nostrum 
prindpem  per  gratiam  Dei  et  suam  semper  habui  propitium,  mitem,  affabilem, 
et  benignum.  Nunquam  porrexi  ei  preces,  quas  non  admiserit  Uberaliter : 
prseparationem  etiam  cordis  mei  in  pluribus  ejus  benignitas  quandoque  pne- 

*  Ep.  xiv. 
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I,  ct  SB^i^  H,  watftr  mSgam  cz  afecte :  nee 
ab  ipns  iBWrinf  Atm^tm  Gfatm  Bunqse  qu»  me 
TJadifiU  IB  snm :  saBni|Be  watftr  crit,  s  (|vid  eopto,  ti  ifud 
icribo.  a  qaidfaaa,  squd  vbIco,  aq[vidp(mM.  HiDC  ent,  qaod  qpandm 
^oCim  mtmi  warn  comidf^  qHefibct  diet,  is  qam.  doBiai  regit  >Hoqwo  non 
lr«eb«r»  viki  triatis  cc  mbila  Tidebatr  fies ;  in  «fsa  imo  iso  ne  digiMhitnr 
aDoqno,  Biiki  toCa  traqiMin  fies  iapcikB»  in  g««fio  dBcebatw.  CoofidcB- 
tiiaiMe  fieo,  ■■jown^e  partmi  Bsiifi  totem  habco.  in  hae  parte  a  ton- 
pore  CaroE  onllam  ftdaae  principem  adeo  bcnigBSB,  pmdeatco,  largon,  et 


As  a  farther  example  of  the  style  of  this  celebrated 
writer,  we  may  cite  the  following  picture  of  a  tempest  at 
sea,  written,  during  one  of  his  missions,  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.* 


Me  naper  ad  obedientiam  TotrK  jmaakmm  mtdBxeami,  jamqae  lioeiitiataf 
et  acoepta  Tcstra  hmfdictiiinia  gratia,  rrcfdam,  com  propter  negotia  qmedam 
casaaliter  tunc  eiiteigtutia  rcTOcaitii  oBe,  ac  firmiter  injoxudstis  at  TOt  fre- 
qnentioribas  nantiis  oertiorareiii  de  statu  meo  et  de  his  que  mihi  in  im 
contingerent.  DeMcnderam  ad  mare  et  natem  aaooideiamy  cnmqae  jam 
expociussemiiff  rela  Tentis  et  ritam  pericolis,  ccoe  nix,  grando,  imber,  ac  fpi* 
ritus  proceOanmi  coeka  obdoxenmt  caligine,  atqne  in  terribiks  aqnaram 
monto  maris  deformaTcre  pUmitiem.  Mirabilo  erant  elationo  maris,  flocto 
enim  ascendefaant  in  ooeloe,  et  desoendebant  in  abyssos,  et  anima  mea  in  ipais 
tabescebat.  Omnes  qui  in  nare  erant  moti  sunt  et  tnibati  sont  sicnt  dMrios, 
et  omnis  sapientiaeomm  derorataesL  Hie  qui  gnbemacolo  prverat  et  sede- 
bat  in  pappi,  abjecta  arte  et  dereUcta  sede,  natem  fortmto  commisit  erentaL 
Universi  patidMntnr  spiritnm  rertiginis,  spiritnm  abominationis  et  nansea. 
Non  erat  qni  manns  ant  ocnlos  in  codom  erigeret ;  non  erat  qoi  ponigoet 
Deo  preccs,  qoi  satisfaetioni  ant  pceniteotic  se  oflerret.  Jaoebant  omno  des- 
titnti  officio  membromm,  ant  animo  constemati,  et  fiicti  snnt  rehit  mortoL 
Licet  antem  tnnc  estiTale  solstitinm  ad  incrementum  diei  plnrimnmdenoetis 
spado  reddisset,  nnnqnam  tamen  nox  aliqaa  adeo  longa  risa  est  mibL  Nam 
a  meridie  nox  ista  incepit,  qna  tempos  aliemun  sibi  qnadam  tyrannide  pro- 
cellosa  nsurpans  in  soas  tenebras  Inoem  rertit  O  nox  *i*»«i»«Hf«^Tnf  n^c  in 
toto  anni  circnlo  compntaDda,  nox  tnrbinis,  nox  ire,  nox  horroris  et  mortis. 

Besides  the  Epistles,  which  were  collected  into  a  large 
volume  by  the  author  at  the  request  of  Henry  II.,  and  his 
Sermons,  the  printed  edition  of  the  works  of  Peter  of 
Blois  contains  seventeen  tracts  or  opuscula,  none  of  them 
possessing  any  great  importance  at  the  present  day.  They 
are, — 

♦  Ep.  m. 
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1.  A  treatise  on  the  transfiguration  of  Christ. 

2.  Or  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

3«  A  Compendium  on  Job ;  he  composed  this  at  the 
king's  desire,  in  order  to  inspire  him  with  patience  under 
some  of  his  tribulations. 

4«  An  Exhortation  to  the  crusade,  entitled.  He  Jeroso- 
fymitana  peregrinatione  acceleranda* 

5.  A  treatise  entitied  Instructiofideiy  which  is  considered 
to  be  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

6.  On  the  Sacramental  Confession. 

7.  On  Penitence. 

8.  De  InstUutione  Episcopi,  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of 
a  bishop,  addressed  to  John  de  Coutances,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  Worcester  in  1196,  so  that  this  must 
have  been  one  of  Peter's  latest  writings. 

9.  An  invective  against  a  writer  who  made  an  attack 
upon  him. 

10.  A  tract,  ^'  against  the  perfidy  of  the  Jews.'' 

11.  On  Christian  friendship  and  charity  towards  God 
and  our  neighbour. 

12.  On  the  utility  of  tribulations. 

13.  A  violent  satire  against  the  bishops  of  Aquitaine 
and  the  abuses  in  the  church  there,  entitled  QtuUes  sunt. 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de 
France  believes  tiiis  to  be  the  work  of  another  author. 

14.  A  fragment  of  an  Epistola  aurea  de  silentio  eervando. 

15.  A  fragment  of  the  book  De  prtestiffiis  forturue.  This 
work,  which  was  the  one  on  which  he  laboured  most,  was 
devoted  to  the  history  and  encomium  of  his  patron,  king 
Henry  II.*  and  is  mentioned  more  tiian  once  in  his  letters. 
It  imfortunately  appears  to  be  lost. 

16.  A  short  tract  on  the  division  of  the  sacred  writings 
and  writers. 

17*  A  treatise  on  the  Eucharist. 

*  See  Ep.  IxxyH. 
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A  few  tracts  by  this  writer,  not  printed  in  his  works, 
may  still  be  found  in  different  collections.  Dr.  Giles 
has  discovered  about  fifty  inedited  letters.  Leland,  in  his 
Collectanea,  has  given  some  extracts  from  lives  of  Wilfred 
and  Guthlac  attributed  to  Peter  of  Blois.  His  Dialogue 
between  King  Henry  and  the  abbot  of  Bonval  is  pre- 
served in  a  manuscript  in  the  archiepiscopal  library  at 
Lambeth,  No.  cv.  Other  tracts  are  of  more  doubtful 
authenticity.  The  p^re  Buss^,  in  his  edition  of  the  works 
of  Peter  of  Blois  (1600),  printed  under  his  name  the  Ser- 
mons of  Petrus  Comestor. 

The  name  of  Peter  of  Blois  has  also  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Croyland  attri- 
buted to  Ingulf.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  work  ascribed 
to  Ingulf  be  a  forgery,  the  continuation  must  share  in  the 
same  character ;  and  internal  evidence  appears  to  support 
us  in  looking  upon  the  latter  as  supposititious.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  not  probable  that  the  monks  of  Croyland 
should  have  applied  to  a  stranger  to  write  the  history  of 
their  house,  and  we  can  trace  no  connection  between  them 
and  Peter  of  Blois.  The  work  in  question  is  prefaced  by 
a  letter  from  Henry  de  Longchamp  (made  abbot  of  Croy- 
land in  1191)  to  Peter,  acquainting  him  with  the  desire 
of  his  monks  that  he  would  imdertake  to  continue  the 
history  of  Ingulf,  and  Peter's  reply  acquiescing  in  their 
wishes.  Neither  this  letter,  nor  the  book  itself,  exhibit 
any  of  the  peculiarities  of  style  found  in  the  works  of 
Peter  of  Blois.  One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in 
this  work  is  the  account  of  the  school  of  abbot  Joffrid  at 
Cambridge  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  where, 
as  the  writer  of  this  history  informs  us,  Jofirid  lectured 
on  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  philosopher  Averroes.  Now 
Averroes  himself  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same 
century,  and  died  at  Marocco  in  1198.  It  is  very  im- 
probable therefore  that  Peter  of  Blois  should  have  made 
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such  a  mistake  as  this  passage  implies ;  or  tbat  he  could 
himself  hare  been  acquainted  with  the  writings  or  even 
with  the  name  of  the  Arabian  philosopher. 

BditUmi, 

IndpiGt  epistole  Magistri  petri.  At  the  end,  Ezplidut  eptstole  magiitri 
petri  blewntii  bathoniensis  archidyaconi.  fol.  Without  date  or  place, 
but  printed  at  Bmsseli,  about  the  year  1480,  no  doubt  by  one  of  the 
communities  of  Fra4re9  communit  vita  established  in  or  near  that 
town. 

f  Petri  Blesensis  dirinaru  ac  humanaru  litterar'  yiri  admodu  copiosissimi  in- 
signia opera  in  unii  volume  collecta  &  emendata  authore  J.  M.  doctore 
theologo  subsequeti  ordine  habentur.  Epistole.  Sermones.  Tractatus 
in  librum  Job.  Contra  perfidiam  indeorum.  De  oonfessione.  De  ami* 
citia  Christiana,  f  Venundantur  ab  Johanne  paruo  sub  lilio  aureo 
in  Tia  Jacobea.  Cum  priuilegio.  At  the  end,  %  Petri  Blesensis  Batho- 
niSsis  archidiaconi  Opera,  diuersis  in  locis  recollects,  multisqj  medis 
purgata  Pftris'  felici  auspicio  fine  sumpsere :  opera  et  industria  magistri 
Andree  boncard  calcographi.  Impensis  autem  Jobannis  petit  iUius 
▼niuersitatis  bibliopole  iurati.  Ex  die  xv.  Octobris.  m.ccccc.  xix.  fol. 
The  editor's  name  was  Jacques  Merlin. 

Opera  P^tri  Blesensis,  Bathoniensis  quondam  in  Anglia  archidiaconi,  et  apud 
Cantuariensem  archiqpiscopum  cancellarii.  Ope  et  studio  Joannis 
Bussei  Noviomagi,  Societatis  Jesu  Theologi.    MoguntiB,  clo.  b.  c.  4to. 

This  edition  was  reprinted  in  the  twelfdi  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum 
of  Cologne. 

Paralipomena  Opusculorum  Petri  Blesensis,  et  Joannis  Trithemii,  aliorumque, 
nuper  in  typographeo  Mogpintino  editorum,  a  Joanne  Busso  Societatis 
Jesu  theologo  ....  Colonic  Agrippin»,  Anno  m.dc.xxit.  8vo.  It 
contains  the  tracts  De  Perfidia  Judsorum,  De  Amicitia  Christiana,  and 
De  Charitate  Dei  et  Proximi.  The  first  edition  of  this  supplement  to 
Buss^'s  edition  was  published  in  1608. 

Petri  Blesensis  Bathoniensis  in  Anglia  archidiaconi  Opera  omnia  ad  fidem 
mannscriptorum  codicum  emendata,  notis  et  variis  monumentis  iUus- 
trata,  Editio  nova,  in  qua  nonnuHa  ejusdem  auctoris  opuscula  hactenus 
inedita  nunc  primum  prodeunt.  .  . .  Parisiis,  m.dc.lxvii.  fol.  Edited 
by  Pierre  de  Gussanville. 

This  edition  was  reprinted  in  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Magna  Bib- 
liotheca Patnun  of  Lyons,  pp.  911 — 1365. 

Remm  Anglicamm  Scriptorum  Veterum  Tom.  I.  (Ed.  Gale)  Oxonic, 
M.DC.LXXxiv.  fol.  pp.  108 — 130.  Petri  Blesensis  continuatio  ad 
Hlstoriam  Ingulphi. 
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GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS. 

GiRALDus  DE  Barri,  OF,  as  he  is  more  commonly 
entitled  from  the  country  of  which  he  was  a  native, 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  was  born  about  the  year  1146.* 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  William  de  Barri,  a  powerful 
Norman  baron,  and  by  the  maternal  side  he  was  near  of 
kin  to  the  princes  of  South  Wales  and  to  most  of  the 
powerful  families  of  the  principality.  His  taste  for  letters 
was  exhibited  when  very  young ;  he  tells  us  that  when 
a  child  he  used  to  amuse  himself  with  drawing  churches 
and  monasteries  in  the  sand,  that  his  fatiier  called  him 
playfully  his  little  bishop,  and  that  he  predicted  his  future 
progress  in  learning.  These  expectations,  however, 
seemed  to  have  little  prospect  of  being  fulfilled,  until  his 
uncle  David  FitzGerald,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  undertook 
his  education.  He  appears  to  have  remained  with  this 
prelate  until  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  when  he 
repaired  to  Paris  to  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  8tndy,t 
and,  after  having  attained  a  considerable  reputation  for 
literary  attainments,  he  lectured  there  on  rhetoric  and 
polite  literature. 

In  1172  Giraldus  returned  to  England  and  obtained 
preferment  in  the  church  there  and  in  Wales.  Ob- 
serving great  negligence  in  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment in  this  latter  country,  he  obtained  from  Richard, 
archbishopof  Canterbury,  in  1 17^9  acommission  toexamine 
into  and  correct  these  abuses,  and  he  proceeded  in  a 
vigorous  and  resolute  manner  in  his  attempts  to  reform 

*  The  principal  materials  for  the  life  of  Giraldna  are  foond  in  his  own 
work,  DegettiM  nitt,  of  which  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  has  gtren  an  abftract 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Itinerary  of  Wales. 

t  De  Gestis,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 
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the  morals  of  the  clergy^  especially  in  forcing  the  married 
priests,  who  appear  to  have  been  then  numerous,  to  sepa-^ 
rate  from  their  wives  or  concubines.  The  archdeacon  of 
Brecknock  was  obstinate  in  resisting  the  will  of  the  doctor 
on  this  latter  point,  and,  having  been  very  negligent  of 
his  duties  in  other  respects,  he  was  deprived  of  his  arch-^ 
deaconry,  which  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  bestowed 
on  Giraldus,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation  of  the  effective 
manner  in  which  he  had  executed  his  commission.  The 
rigour  with  which  Giraldus  executed  his  new  duties,  and 
his  boldness  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  church,  led  him 
into  many  disputes  and  gained  him  not  a  few  enemies  ; 
but  his  conduct  was  so  far  approved  by  the  chapter  of  St. 
David's,  that  on  the  death  of  the  bishop  in  1176,  they 
chose  him  to  succeed  in  that  see.* 

King  Henry  was  dissatisfied  with  the  choice  made  by 
the  canons,  and,  when  they  persisted  in  defending  it,  he 
threatened  angrily  to  seize  their  temporal  possessions. 
It  was  at  last  referred  by  the  king  to  the  judgment  of  the 
archbishop  and  bishops  of  his  province,  and  Giraldus 
himself  informs  us  that  the  king  stated  to  them  that  his 
only  objection  to  him  was  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
a  Welshman  and  nearly  related  to  the  Welsh  princes  and 
nobles.  He  said  that  the  pride  and  pretensions  of  the 
Welsh  would  be  increased  by  such  an  appointment, 
asserting  that  "  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  for 
the  king  or  the  archbishop,  that  too  upright  or  active  a 
man  should  be  bishop  of  St.  David's,  lest  either  the  crown 
of  England  or  the  see  of  Canterbury  should  receive  detri- 
ment."t     Giraldus  and  the  canons  persisted  no  longer  in 

♦  De  Geatis,  lib.  i.  c.  3—9. 

f  Nee  regi  nee  archiepiacopo  opvs  esse  aut  expediens,  nimis  probam  ant 
strenmim,  ne  vel  Anglue  corona  vel  Cantise  cathedra  detrimentam  seotiat,  in 
«oclesic  sancti  David  episcopum  esse.     De  Gestis,  lib.  i.  c.  10,  p.  476. 
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their  resistance  to  the  king's  will ;  but^  being  called  int» 
the  royal  chamber  at  Winchester,  they  elected  the  person 
he  recommended  to  them,  Peter  de  Leia  prior  of  Wenlo<^. 

Giraldus,  disappointed  in  his  ambition,  retomed  to 
Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurispradenoe, 
intending,  as  he  expresses  it,  ^^  to  raise  up  the  walls  of  the 
laws  and  canons  on  the  foundation  of  arts  and  literature.^* 
In  the  account  he  has  given  of  his  studies  at  this  period, 
he  speaks  with  pride  of  the  fame  he  acquired  by  his  elo- 
quent declamations  in  the  schools,  and  boasts  how  the 
crowded  audiences  of  doctors  and  scholars  were  never 
tired  in  listening  to  them,  charmed  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
voice,  the  beauty  of  his  language,  and  the  force  of  his 
arguments.f  In  1179  he  was  elected  public  professor  of 
canon  laws ;  but  he  refused  to  accept  this  honourable  ofBce, 
and  soon  afterwards  returned  to  England,  taking  his  way 
through  Flanders,  where  he  was  present  at  a  tournament 
held  by  the  count  Philip  in  the  city  of  Arras. 

On  reaching  England  he  p^d  a  visit  to  Canterbury, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  prior  and  monks 
of  Christ's  Church,  and  proceeded  thence  in  company  with 
a  party  of  pilgrims  to  London.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  in  his  consistory  court  at 
Southwark,  hearing  a  cause  pleaded  between  the  sister 
of  Giraldus  and  her  husband,  who  had  sued  for  a  divorce, 
but  by  his  intermediation  they  were  reconciled,  and  the 
cause  dismissed.  On  his  return  to  Wales,  Giraldus  found 
that  the  bishop  of  St.  David's  had  quarrelled  with  his 
clergy,  and  that  he  had  quitted  his  episcopal  residence  to 

*  Super  artium  et  literatune  fandamentom  legum  et  canonam  parietas  io 
altum  erigere. 

f  Tanta  nempe  Yerbomm  dulcedine  fuerant  et  deUnit!,  at  dicentii  ab  ore 
tanquam  penduli  et  sospeosi  longo  licet  eloqoio  et  prolizo,  etc.  De  Gestxs, 
lib.  li.  c.  1.  p.  477. 
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wait  in  an  English  convent  until  peace  should  be  restored 
to  his  diocese.  By  the  interest  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Giraldus,  who  still  retained  his  archdeaconry 
of  Brecknock,  was  appointed  administrator  of  the  diocese 
in  the  absence  of  the  bishop ;  and  he  tells  us  that  he  ex* 
ecuted  his  office  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  modera- 
tion. But  in  the  sequel  the  bishop  interfered  between 
Giraldus  and  the  clergy  of  St.  David's  so  violently  and 
injudiciously  that  the  former  resigned  his  office,  and 
threatened  to  carry  his  complaints  before  the  pope.  They 
were  however  at  last  reconciled  by  the  exertions  of  their 
common  friends.* 

Soon  after  these  events,  in  1184,  King  Henry,  visiting 
the  borders  of  Wales  to  repress  the  turbulence  of  the 
borderers^  heard  of  the  great  learning  of  Giraldus,  and 
invited  him  to  his  court.  He  was  subsequently  sent 
to  the  border  in  the  quality  of  a  pacificator,  and  was 
present  at  Hereford  at  the  conference  between  Rhys, 
prince  of  South  Wales,  and  the  royal  commissioners, 
archbishop  Baldwin  and  Ranulph  de  Glanviile.f  The 
same  year  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Normandy.  Henry 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  services  on  these  occa- 
sions that  he  appointed  him  his  chaplain^  and  made  him 
repeated  promises  of  high  preferment ;  which,  however, 
were  never  fulfilled,  for  he  still  expressed  himself  jealous 
of  him  as  a  native  Welshman  and  a  near  kinsman  of  the 
Welsh  princes.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
preceptor  to  prince  John,  whom,  in  1185,  he  accompanied 
into  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  During  his  stay 
there,  two  Irish  bishoprics  were  offered  to  him,  but  he 
declined  them,  as  he  tells  us,  on  accoimt  of  the  corruptions 


*  De  Gestis,  lib.  ii.  c.  5  to  7. 
t  De  GestU,  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  9. 
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and  disorders  which  he  observed  in  the  Irish  church.  In 
the  middle  of  Lent  1186,  he  delivered  a  public  oration  or 
sermon  before  the  council  in  Dublin,  in  which  he  spoke 
on  this  subject  with  great  freedom,  but  its  only  result 
was  to  establish  in  that  country  his  fame  as  an  eloquent 
preacher.* 

While  in  Ireland  Giraldus  occupied  himself  diligently 
in  collecting  materials  for  a  description  of  the  country^ 
and  he  remained  there  to  complete  his  collections  some 
time  after  the  departure  of  prince  John.  Soon  after  the 
E^ter  of  1186  he  returned  to  Wales,  and  he  devoted  the 
remainder  of  that  year  to  the  composition  of  his  Topogra- 
phy of  Ireland,  which  was  completed  in  1187-  This  book 
is  divided  into  three  parts  or  distinctions  fdistinciionesjy  a 
term  which  seems  to  have  been  fashionable  in  his  time,  as 
it  is  used  by  several  other  writers.  These  three  parts,  as 
soon  as  completed,  Giraldus  recited  before  a  public 
audience  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  on  three  successive 
days,  and  on  each  day  he  gave  a  sumptuous  feast ;  on  the 
first  he  entertained  the  poor  people  of  the  town,  on  the 
second  the  doctors  and  students  of  greatest  celebrity^ 
and  on  the  third  the  other  scholars  and  the  burghers  and 
soldiers  of  the  place.  He  relates  his  doings  on  this  occasion 
with  much  self-complacency,  says  that  they  were  worthy 
of  the  classic  ages  of  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  asserts  that 
nothing  like  them  {lad  ever  been  witnessed  in  England.f 

*  De  GestU,  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  It  appean  that  one  of  hii  charges  against  the 
Irish  church  was  that  it  had  had  no  martyrs ;  and  that  the  bishop  of  Cashell, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  replied  that  this  was  tme,  for  the  natire  Irish 
were  too  pious  to  make  martyrs  of  their  clergy,  but  that  a  people  had  now 
come  to  settle  in  Ireland  who  not  only  knew  how  to  make  martyrs,  but  who 
put  their  knowledge  into  practice.    Topog.  Hibem.  distinct,  iii.  c.  3S. 

f  Sumptuosaquidem  res  et  nobilis,  quia  renorata  sunt  quodammodo  auten- 
tioa  et  antiqua  in  hoc  hcto  poetamm  tempora,  nee  rem  similem  in  Anglia 
factam  vel  prssens  setas  Tel  ulla  recolit  antiquitas.    De  Gestis,  lib.  ii.  c.  16. 
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The  fame  of  this  ostentatious  exhibition  increased  the 
celebrity  of  Giraldus^  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  royal 
favour.  When  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1187,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Saladin,  king  Henry  proclaimed  a  new  crusade^  and  arch- 
bishop Baldwin  was  sent  to  preach  it  to  the  Welsh^ 
he  was  accompanied  by  Giraldus,  who  represents  his 
own  eloquence  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  their  suc- 
cess.* They  were  attended  by  Ranulph  de  Glanville, 
as  far  as  Hereford,  from  whence  the  archbishop  and 
the  archdeacon  proceeded  to  Radnor,  where  they  arrived 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  1188.t  Thence  they  passed  through 
Hay  and  Brecknock^  by  Lanthony,  to  Abergavenny  and 
Caerleon^  and  thence  to  Cardiff^  Llandaff,  Caermarthen, 
and  to  Haverfordwest.  Here  Giraldus  assures  us  that 
the  effects  of  his  own  eloquence  were  almost  miraculous, 
for,  although  the  only  languages  he  made  use  of  were 
Latin  and  French,  of  which  the  greater  portion  of  his  audi- 
tors  were  totally  ignorant,  yet  they  were  so  much  affected 
by  his  discourse  that  even  the  most  illiterate  of  the  mul- 
titude burst  into  tears,  and  they  hurried  in  crowds  to  take 
the  cross,  t  The  archbishop  afterwards  said  that  he  never 
saw  so  many  tears  shed  in  one  day  as  he  had  witnessed 
on  this  occasion  at  Haverford.§  The  missionaries,  after 
visiting  Pembroke,  proceeded  to  St.  David's,  and  thence 

*  The  accoont  of  this  eipedition  is  given  in  the  book  De  Gestis,  lib.  ii.  c. 
17}  18,  and  in  the  Itinerarimn  Cambrin. 

f  Itiner.  Cambr.  lib.  i.e.  1 . 

X  Ubi  pro  mirando  et  quasi  pro  miraculo  ducebator  a  multis,  quod  ad  ver- 
bam  Domini  ab  archidiacono  prolatum,  cum  tamen  lingua  Latina  et  Gallica 
loqueretur,  son  minus  ilU  qui  neutram  noverunt  linguam,  quam  alii,  ad 
lacrimamm  afSuentiam  mott  fuerunt,  atque  etiam  ad  crucis  signaculum  cater* 
Tatim  accurrerunt.  Itiner.  Cambr.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  Conf.  De  Gestis,  lib.  ii,  c.  18. 

$  Unde  et  archiepiscopus  pluries  in  illo  itinere  dicebat  nusquam  se  tot 
lacrimas  quanta»  apud  Hayerfordiara  viderat  uno  die  vidisse.  De  Gestis, 
lib.  ii.  c.  18. 
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throngfa  Cardigan,  Caemairon,  and  Bangor,  to  the  isle  of 
Anglesey,  and  then  returned  to  England  through  the  wilds 
of  Snowdon,  and  hy  Rhuddlan  to  Chester,  from  whence 
they  proceeded  into  Pbwisland,  and  passed  along  the  bor- 
der through  Shrewsbury,  Wenl^ck,  and  Leominster  to 
Hereford,  the  point  from  which  they  first  entered  Wales. 
Giraldos  informs  ns  that  during  their  progress  they  en- 
listed for  the  crosade  about  three  thousand  Welshmen. 

In  1189,  Ginddus,  with  archbishop  Baldwin  and  Ra- 
nulph  de  Glanyille,  accompanied  the  king  on  his  last 
expedition  into  France,"*^  and  the  archdeacon  appears  to 
have  been  present  at  Henry's  death  at  Fontevralt.  He 
was  immediately  sent  by  earl  Richard  to  England  with 
letters  to  the  grand  justiciary  (Ranulph  de  Glanville),  and 
frum  thence  into  Wales  to  pacify  his  countrymen,  who 
had  shown  an  inclination  to  rebel  on  hearing  of  the  king's 
decease.  Giraldus  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  new  king,  but  his  zeal  for  the  crusade  appears  to  have 
cooled,  for,  when  the  time  of  the  king's  departure  iqp- 
proached,  he  and  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  had  both 
taken  the  vow,  obtained  absolution  on  the  plea  of  age  and 
poverty ;  which  was  only  granted  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  repair  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  David's, 
and  assist  the  crusaders  with  all  the  means  in  their  power. 
When  king  Richard  left  England,  he  showed  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  held  Giraldus,  by  appointing  him  a 
coadjutor  with  William  de  Longchamp  bishop  of  Ely  in 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence. 
Giraldus  now  began  to  hope  that  the  high  preferment 
withheld  by  king  Henry  would  be  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  successor,  and  he  successively  refused  the  bishopric 
of  Bangor  in  1190,  and  that  of  Llandaff  in  1191,  fearing, 

*  De  Gestif .  lib.  ii.  c.  21. 
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as  it  appears,  that  these  might  stand  in  the  way  of  some^ 
thing  better.  But  he  was  again  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations, and  in  disgust  he  determined  to  quit  the 
court»  and  indulge  his  taste  for  literary  retirement.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  prepared  to  return  to  Paris ;  but, 
being  prevented  by  the  sudden  breaking  out  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  he  went  to  Lincoln  and  there 
devoted  himself  to  study  under  the  chancellor  of  that 
diocese,  William  du  Mont  (De  Monte) j  an  eminent  scholar 
whom  he  had  known  in  his  earlier  years  at  Paris.*  Du- 
ring his  residence  at  Lincoln,  Giraldus  wrote  several  of 
his  books,  one  of  the  first  of  which  was  his  life  of  Geoflrey 
archbishop  of  York,  published  in  1 193.  In  1 197  he  wrote 
the  work  entitled  Gemma  ecclesiasttca. 

In  1198,  Peter  de  Leia  bishop  of  St.  David's  died,  and 
a  new  prospect  was  opened  to  Giraldus  of  obtaining  what 
appears  to  have  been  long  the  object  of  his  ambition — 
the  vacant  bishopric.  He  was  elected  by  the  chapter 
early  in  1199;  but  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  alleging 
the  same  reasons  as  had  formerly  been  given  by  king 
Henry,  refused  to  accept  the  nomination.  In  the  midst 
of  this  dispute  king  Richard  died,  and  his  successor  John, 
although  he  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  favour  the  choice 
of  the  canons,  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
arguments  of  his  primate.  Giraldus  again  left  the  court 
in  vexation,  paid  a  visit  of  three  weeks  to  Ireland,  and 
then  repaired  to  St.  David's.  The  chapter,  compelled  to 
proceed  to  a  new  election,  again  chose  him  for  their  pastor. 
The  pertinacity  of  the  canons  involved  them  in  a  violent 
quarrel  with  the  king,  and  Giraldus  proceeded  to  Rome 
to  plead  their  cause  before  the  sovereign  pontiff.  He  ar- 
rived there  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  was  received 

*  De  Gcfltis,  lib.  in.  c.  3. 
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by  the  pope  with  marks  of  personal  esteem.  In  the  May 
of  the  year  1200^  being  appointed  administrator  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  concerns  of  the  church  of  St. 
David's  during  the  continuation  of  the  disputes^  he  re- 
visited his  native  land,  but  in  the  middle  of  Lent  1201  he 
was  again  at  Rome.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  same  year,  and  was  occupied  with  litigations 
at  home  until  the  second  of  November,  when  he  started 
a  third  time  for  Rome,  and  arrived  there  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1202.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1203,  the  pope 
gave  his  definitive  sentence,  annulling  the  election  of 
Giraldus.  This  controversy  had  excited  much  contentious 
feeling  in  Wales  ;  the  clergy  of  St.  David's,  supported  by 
the  princes  of  North  and  South  Wales^  treated  Giraldus 
as  their  bishop  elect,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  that 
title  himself,  which  exposed  him  to  the  anger  of  king 
John,  who  proclaimed  him  an  enemy  to  the  crown,  accused 
him  of  a  design  to  stir  up  the  Welsh  to  rebellion^  and 
seized  upon  his  lands.* 

In  the  August  of  1203,  Giraldus  returned  to  England^ 
and  made  his  peace  with  the  court ;  and  on  the  10th  of 
Njovember  Geoffrey  de  Henelawe  was  elected  bishop  of 
SjL  David's.  Giraldus  resigned  his  archdeaconry  in  favour 
of  one  of  his  nephews,  retaining  his  other  preferments, 
for  he  was  a  canon  of  Hereford  and  rector  of  Chesterton 
in  Oxfordshire.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  almost 
entirely  in  writing  books,  and  in  correcting  those  wliich 
he  had  already  published.  In  1204  and  1205,  he  wrote 
the  Description  of  Wales,  the  Symbolum  Electorum,  the 
Speculum  duorum^  the  Invectiones,  the  legend  of  St. 
Remigius,  and  the  book  De  gestis  suis.  In  1215,  the  see 
of  St.  David's,  the  source  of  all  his  troubles,  being  again 

^  The  account  of  this  controversy  is  given  at  some  length  in  the  work  Di 
JCfesiit  suu,  lib.  iii.  c.  4,  et  aeqq. 
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vacant^  was  offered  to  him,  but  under  circumstances 
which  made  him  unwiUing  to  accept  it  In  1218,  he 
wrote  his  dialogues  on  the  rights  of  the  church  of  St. 
David's.  In  1220,  he  finished  two  of  his  most  important 
works,  the  treatise  De  Principis  Instructione  and  the 
Speculum  Ecchsue,  and  revised  a  second  edition  of  the 
dialogues  on  the  rights  of  the  church  of  St  David's. 
From  a  document  quoted  by  Tanner,  we  learn  that  in 
1223  the  church  of  Chesterton  in  Oxfordshire  was  vacant 
**  by  the  death  of  master  G.  de  Barn,"  so  that  he  died 
either  in  that  year  or  towards  the  end  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding. He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St  David's, 
where  his  monument  is  still  preserved. 

The  works  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  are  numerous,  and 
they  are  all  interesting  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
historical  events  and  on  the  political  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  They  are  not  the  me- 
ditations of  the  solitary  student,  or  the  controversial  dis- 
quisitions of  the  theologian ;  but  they  reflect  faithfully  the 
thoughts  and  opinions  of  a  man  busy  in  all  the  intrigues 
and  convulsions  of  the  world  around  him,  and  are  filled 
with  minute  and  private  anecdotes  and  stories  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived  and  with  whom  he  acted. 
His  style,  though  less  ostentatiously  learned  than  that 
of  Peter  of  Blois,  is  that  of  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  exten- 
sive reading.  His  descriptions  are  generally  marked  by  a 
clearness  of  narrative  and  a  distinctness  of  conception 
which  are  not  often  found  among  the  medieval  writers; 
and,  when  he  dwells  on  his  own  wrongs,  or  enters  upon 
his  own  enmities,  his  style  is  distinguished  by  a  warmth 
of  eloquence  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  Though  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  monks,  more  particularly  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  and  unsparing  in  his  remarks  on  the  avarice  and 
corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome,  he  appears  throughout 
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bis  writings  credulous  and  superstitious.  He  occapies 
no  small  portion  of  the  narrative  of  his  own  actions  in 
recounting  his  dreams^  and  his  descriptions  of  Wales  and 
Ireland  are  thickly  interspersed,  not  only  with  monkish  le- 
gends, but  with  fairy  taleSj  which  renders  him  a  valuable 
authority  for  the  earlier  history  of  our  popular  mythology» 
The  account  of  the  beavers  which  then  frequented  the 
river  Tivy^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardigan,  taken  from 
the  Itinerary  of  Wales,  may  be  given  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  descriptive  language. 

Inter  uniTersM  namque  X^ambriaB  sea  etiam  Loegrue  flunot,  •ofaM  hie 
castores  habet.  In  Albania  quippe,  at  fertar,  florio  nmiliter  onioo  habentor, 
sed  rari.  De  cajus  beetiie  natara,  qaaliter  a  sylTis  ad  aquas  materiam 
vehant,  qaanto  artifido  ex  attracta  materia  mediis  in  flootibiis  manimaata 
connectant,  qaam  defensionis  artem  contra  yenatores  in  ooddente  prKtend- 
ant|  quam  in  orients,  de  caudis  qaoqae  pisceis  panca  interserere  non  inatik 
reputavi. 

Castores  enim,  ut  castra  sibi  in  mediis  flaviis  oonstmant,  sol  generis  terns 
pro  rheda  atentes,  a  silvis  ad  aqnas  lignea  robora  miro  rectarv  modo  oon* 
traho&t  et  condacont.  Qnidam  enim  ex  his  natarc  imperio  servire  parati, 
ligna  ab  aliis  prcdsa  ventrique  sapino  imposita  qoataor  pedibos  oom- 
plectentes,  lignoqae  in  ore  ex  transversa  locato,  dentibos  ab  aliis  bine  inde 
cohsrentibas,  retrogradeqae  trahentibas,  non  absqae  intoentiam  admiratioDe 
simal  cam  oneribas  sttrabantar.  Simili  qaoqae  nataras  artiftdo  in  acroblam 
pargatione,  qaas  sibi  pedibas  in  terram  fodiendo  scalpendoqae  coolbnnaBt, 
melotae  atantur.  In  aliqao  yero  profondissimo  flayii  angalo  et  padfico,  in 
eastromm  constractione  tanto  artifido  ligna  connectant,  at  ne  aqaae  stiOa 
de  fiicili  penetrando  sabintret,  nee  proceUse  yis  labeActando  eoncutiat,  nee 
▼iolentiam  qaamlibet  prster  hamanam,  et  hanc  ferro  manitam,  refonnideat. 
Ex  salicam  etiam  ramis  in  castroram  constractione  ligna  oonneetant, 
soliisqoe  yariis  in  altam  qosntam  aqaa  excresoere  solet,  et  altra  oetus  in- 
terias  a  solio  in  solium  aptatis^  machinam  distingaaiit,  at  jaxta  flomiok 
incrementa  flactaantes  undas  (cam  yolaerint)  ab  alto  despioere  yaleant.  Bx 
salicibos  autem,  ut  per  annos  crescendo  salicam  saltas,  hispidnm  exteries 

ailyescat  arbastam  tota  interias  arte  latente Notandam  qooqw  qood 

castores  caadas  habent  latas,  et  non  kmgas,  in  modam  palm»  humaoss  qiissaf , 
qaibos  tanquam  pro  remigio  natando  fangantar,  camqae  totom  corpoa  reli- 
quam  pilosam  habeant,  hanc  partem  omni  pflositate  carentem  in  mwem 
phocs  marinse  planam  habent  et  levigatam ;  onde  et  in  Germania  Areloisqae 
regionibas,  abi  abundant  bevert,  caadis  hajaamodi,  pisdam  at  aiont  natoma 
tam  sapore  qoam  colore  sortitis,  yiri  etiam  magni  et  religioai  jqaniomm 
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pore  pro  pisce  Yescnntur.  Vldetur  tamen,  quod  juris  in  toto  quoad  totam, 
lioc  in  parte  quoad  partem,  nee  para  a  toto  tanta  generis  diversitate  distare 
coDsuevit. 

As  a  historian,  Giraldus  manifests  continually  the  strong 
bias  of  his  personal  feelings ;  and  his  praise  and  dispraise, 
expressed  with  equal  warmth,  must  be  taken  with  caution. 
His  resentment  against  king  Henry  11.  and  his  family 
appears  constantly  in  his  later  writings,  and  this  feeling 
seems  to  have  become  more  intense  as  he  advanced  in  years. 
In  one  of  the  works  of  his  old  age,  the  treatise  De  instiiU" 
Hone  principiSy  he  speaks  as  follows  of  the  monarch  whom 
Peter  of  Blois  and  others  regarded  as  a  pattern  of  wisdom 
and  magnanimity. 

In  primis  etenim  Francorum  reginam  Alienoram  domino  sao  Lndovico 
Franconun  regi,  sicnt  satis  est  notum,  indebite  subtraxit,  sibique  de  facto 
conjogali  vinciilo  copnlavit :  ex  qua  et  prolem  pnedictam  processu  temporis 
omine  infausto  susoepit,  per  quam,  ut  diximus,  ob  hoc  et  alia  delicta  gra- 
Tissima,  quorum  quKdam  subsequenter  enumerabimus,  eum  Dominus,  quia 
▼exatis  dabit  intellectum,  humiliari  Toluit  et  ad  poeoitentiam  revocari,  Tel  si 
obqtinatus  iuTentus  fuerit,  prole  propria  patrem  plecti  et  came  camificem 
cruciari.  Fuerat  enim  et  ab  initio  et  usque  ad  finem  nobilitatis  oppressor,  jus 
et  injuriam  fasque  nefasque  pro  commodo  pensans,  justitiae  venditor  et 
dilator,  yerbo  yarius  et  Tersutus,  nee  solum  Terbi  verum  etiam  fidei  trans- 
gressor et  sacramenti ;  adulter  publicus,  Deoque  ingratus  et  indevotus,  eccle- 
sisB  malleus  et  filius  in  pemiciem  natus:  unde  et  ad  cumulum  quoque 
nequitise  perfidieque,  sicut  pater  ejusdem  in  beatum  Gerardum  Sagiensem 
■ntistitem  suo  tempore  crudiliter  desiit,  sic  et  iste  longeque  crudelius  sua 
commaculans  tempora,  in  gloriosum  martyrem  nostrum  Thomam  Can- 
tnariensem  archipnesulem,  in  malo  patrizans,  dessevire  prssumpsit. 

We  have  some  remains  of  the  Latin  poetry  of  Giraldus, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  epigrams  and  short  pieces. 
The  earliest  of  his  compositions  was  a  treatise  on  chrono- 
graphy  and  cosmography  in  Latin  elegiacs,  which  appears 
to  be  lost.  The  second  part  of  the  Symbolum  electorum^  a 
collection  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  dedicated  to  king  Richard, 
is  in  Latin  verse.  In  the  following  lines  addressed  to  Henry 
II.,  extracted  from  this  book,  we  observe  none  of  the 
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bitterness  of  feeling  which  characterises  the  passage  in 
prose  quoted  above.  Our  extract  is  taken  firom  a  manu- 
script in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  marked  O*  10.  16. 

Ad  Anglorum  regem  Henricum  tetundum» 

Mens  tibi  scribendo  desudat,  corpnB  agendo, 

Certant  obsequiia  illud  et  ilia  snis. 
Sed  neqne  discarsas  Tarios  neque  carmina  cwnm, 

Hinc  opuB  hinc  operam  cura  laborque  pent. 
Res  pereunt  abeuntque  dies,  ta  damna  diemm 

Non  reparas  quanqoam  res  reparare  queas. 
Sed  quod  nee  remm  nee  te  jactora  dierum 

Movet,  me  graviiis  hoc  movet  ac  remofet^ 
Survivit  tibi  totns  homo,  cni  sola  laboris 

Crux  pretium  fateor,  pnemia  magna  cmcem. 
Serviat  ergo  cruci  cruce  vir  signatus,  eique 

Reddere  qui  solus  resque  diesque  potest. 
Cujus  nee  claudi  scit  janua  nee  reserari 

Indigne,  lucri  nescia  sed  meriti. 
Cui  nihil  eztorsit  aut  improbus  aut  simulator, 

Cui  virtus  minime  vel  tacituma  vacat. 
Cui  neque  palpo  procax  nee  yir  linguosus  adhssit, 

Cui  neque  vir  duplex  displicuisse  nequit. 
Qui  me  detraxit  virtnti  livor»  apud  quern 

Quilibet  ex  merito  statve  caditre  suo. 
Qui  meritum  pensat,  qui  dignis  digna  rependit, 

Librans  et  moderans  pondere  cuncta  suo. 
Qui  cum  spondet  adest,  qui  cum  laigitnr  abunde, 

Dat  sine  defectu  rem,  sine  nocte  diem. 

The  following  epigrams,  from  the  same  book  and  manu^ 
script,  and  equally  inedited,  will  serve  as  specimens  of 
the  Latin  poetry  both  of  Giraldus  and  of  his  friend  Walter 
Mapes : — 

Df  haculo  cui  caput  natwra   curvaverai,  pedem  an  ormav^rmi^  hUf» 

irtmsmUw*. 
Versibus  ornatum  bis  senis  accipe  munus, 

Et  de  tot  gemmis  elege,  Mape,  duos. 
Dat  camerum  natura  caput,  finemque  fisbrilia ; 

Ars  fadt  armatum,  fabrica  fessa  lerat. 
Ars  nodum,  natura  modum,  firmans  in  acomcDr 

Ferri  descendunt  fessaque  membra  regunt ; 
Artis  figmeiitum  firmans  natura  recurvum 

Apponit  recto,  dat  Caber  arm»  pedi. 
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Artit  opu  geminat,  javit  natura,  aeniqae 
Prodiit  hinc  podium  fesu  focosqoe  juTans. 

Me  dno  componunt  an  et  natura,  seniles 
Artns  snsdneo,  fessa  fooosque  rego : 

Pes  ego  decrepitis,  offensis  Tirga,  levamen 
FessJB,  obscnris  orbita,  forca  focis. 

lUiponrio. 

Versibas  imparibns  respondet  amicus  amico, 

Bis  senis  totidem  reddit  agitqne  yices. 
Munus  amicus  amat,  et  munera  laudat  amici, 

Muneris  at  laudes  laudat  amatque  msgis. 
Qualibet  ergo  probans  baculi  plus  approbo  laudes, 

Et  Yersus  laudo  versibus  arte  minor. 
Hos  dum  specto  places,  illos  dum  specto  places  bis, 

Specto  hos  atque  illos  terque  qnaterque  places. 
Pnecipui  primi  sunt,  prsecipuiqae  secundi. 

Sic  qui  prsecedunt  quique  seqnentur  erunt. 
Eligo  sic  igitnr  cunctos,  et  prsefero  nullos, 

Extollens  titulis  singula  quseque  suis. 

Giraldus  has  left  us  a  list  of  his  own  works,  compiled 
after  the  completion  of  the  treatise  De  instructione  prin- 
ctpis^  and  therefore  at  the  time  when  he  had  nearly  ended 
his  literary  labours.  Most  of  these  works  are  preserved, 
and  they  all  merit  publication.    They  are, — 

1 .  The  chronography  and  cosmography,  in  Latin  hexa- 
meters and  pentameters,  written,  as  he  informs  us,  in  his 
earlier  years,  and  in  some  parts  ^^  following  the  doctrines 
of  the  philosophers  more  than  those  of  the  theologians/'* 
No  work  answering  to  this  description  is  now  known. 

2.  The  Topographia  HtbemuB^  in  three  books,  dedicated 
to  king  Henry  II.  The  first  book  describes  the  island^ 
and  the  animals  peculiar  to  it ;  the  second  treats  of  the 
wonders  of  Ireland,  its  stormy  seas,  extraordinary 
islands,  fountains,  and  lakes,  with  a  multitude  of  strange 
legends  and  pretended  miracles;  the  third,  of  the  first 
peopling   of    the  island  and  its   earlier  history,  of   the 

*  Plus  pbilosophieum  quam  theologicum  nonnuUis  in  locis  dogma  secuta. 
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manners  and  vices  of  its  inhabitants^  and  of  the  state  of 
the  churchy  with  the  history  of  its  kings  down  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Northmen. 

3.  The  Expugnatio  HibemuBy  sive  Hisiaria  Vatidnalis, 
in  one  book,  a  narrative  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the 
Normans,  forming  a  sequel  to  the  preceding  work. 

4.  Legends  of  Saints.  These  include  the  lives  of  St. 
David,  St.  Caradoc,  St.  Ethelbert  the  martyr,  St.  Re- 
migius  the  first  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  St.  Hugh  bishop  of 
the  same  see.  Some  of  these  lives  have  been  printed  in 
Wharton^s  Anglia  Sacra ;  those  of  Hugh  and  Caradoc 
appear  to  be  lost ;  that  of  St.  Ethelbert  is  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Vitellius  E.  vii. 

5.  llie  life  of  Geoffrey  archbishop  of  York,  also  printed 
by  Wharton.     It  was  compiled  in  1193. 

6.  The  Symbolum  Electorum,  a  small  collection  of  leb* 
ters  and  verses,  distributed  into  two  books,  the  first  book 
in  prose,  the  second  in  verse.  A  copy  of  this  work  is 
preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  mentioned  above ;  and  there  appears  to 
be  another  copy  or  portion  of  it  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

7.  A  work  entitled  lAber  Irwectionum,  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  attack  upon  the  enemies  who  conducted  the 
accusations  against  him  in  the  court  of  Rome. 

8.  Speculum  duorum  commonitorium  et  consolatoriumy 
which  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  character  as  the 
preceding.  Neither  of  these  books  are  now  known  to 
exist. 

9.  The  Gemma  Ecclesiastical  in  two  parts,  the  first 
containing  instructions  for  the  clergy,  relating  to  the 
observation  of  the  ^'greater  and  more  necessary  sacra- 
ments,^'* and  the  second  on  the  decency  and  continence 

*  De  cleri  circa  sacramenta  migora  magUque  neceasaria  instnieiione. 
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of  the  derical  orders.    This  work  is  preserved  in  manu- 
script. 

10.  The  Itinerary  of  Cambria,  in  two  books,  dedicated 
to  Stephen  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

11.  The  Topoffraphia  CambruBy  also  in  two  books,  the 
first  only  of  which,  containing  the  description  of  Wales,  or 
De  Laudabilibus  CambruB,  was  printed  in  the  early  editions. 
The  second,  entitled  De  lUaudabilibus  WcUluBy  was  first 
printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra.  The  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  dedicated  to  Hugh  bishop  of  Lincoln,  but  an 
enlarged  edition  was  subsequently  dedicated,  like  the 
Itinerary,  to  Stephen  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  book  is  a  shorter  list  of  the  works  of 
Giraldus,  with  his  reiractatumes.  He  informs  us  that  he 
compiled  a  map  of  Wales  to  accompany  this  work.* 
Such  a  map  is  described  by  Tanner  as  preceding  the  Tbpo- 
graphia  CambruB  in  *^  the  Library  at  Westminster.'^  {in 
BibL  Westmonast.) 

12.  A  treatise,  De  fideijiructujideique  defectUy  which  is 
lost. 

IS.  The  treatise  De  principis  instructioney  which  has 
been  printed  with  considerable  omissions  in  the  French 
collection  of  Historians  commenced  by  Dom.  Bouquet. 
It  was  written  at  the  time  when  the  English  barons  called 
over  prince  Louis  to  assist  them  against  king  John,  and 
its  grand  object  appears  to  be  to  extol  the  virtues  and 
piety  of  the  reigning  house  of  France  at  the  expense  of 
Henry  II.  and  his  sons,  who  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the 

*  Porro  circiter  id  ipiam  tempori8«  quo  Cambrue  descriptionem  ttylo 
pentrinximus,  Mappam  ejusdem  expresiaini  quatenus  et  natale  solom  non 
tantnm  Uteris,  sed  etiam  protractionibaa  qoibusdam,  et  quasi  picturia 
▼ariis,  non  incompeteotibus  aut  indecentibus,  nostra  foret  ad  unguem  opera 
dedaratum,  brevi  in  loculo  arctoque  folio  loca  quam  plurima  complectentes, 
eademque  turn  dilndde  satis  et  distincte  disponentes,  non  absque  studioeo 
labore  propalayimus. 
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greatest  abhorrence.     It  is  divided  into  three  distinctions 
or  books. 

14.  The  narrative  De  gestis  Giraldi  laboriosiSy  a  history 
of  his  own  life^  and  especially  of  his  troubles  in  relation 
to  the  see  of  St.  David's,  in  three  books.  The  only  copy 
known  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Tiberius  B. 
XIII.,  from  which  it  was  printed  by  Wharton,  but 
which  is  unfortunately  mutilated  of  a  very  large  portion, 
although  the  table  of  contents  of  the  whole  is  pre- 
served. 

15.  Dialogues  de  jure  et  statu  Menevensis  eccksuBj  in 
seven  distinctions,  printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra. 

16.  The  above  complete  Giraldus's  own  list,  but  we 
must  add  to  them  the  Speculum  EcclesuB,  one  of  the  latest 
and  most  remarkable  of  his  literary  productions.  It  is 
divided  into  four  distinctions  or  books,  of  which  the  first 
three  contain  a  long  and  bitter  attack  on  the  corruptions 
of  the  monks,  full  of  scandalous  anecdotes,  and  the  fourth 
book  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
court  and  church  of  Rome.  The  only  copy  known  of  this 
work  is  contained  in  the  Cottonian  Library  (MS.  Cotton. 
Tiber.  B  xiii.),  and  is  unfortunately  much  mutilated  by 
the  fire  which  endangered  the  existence  of  that  valuable 
collection.     This  work  has  not  been  printed. 

Tlie  old  bibliographers  add  many  titles  to  this  list,  but 
they  are  apparently  mere  errors  and  misappropriations  of 
the  works  of  others.  In  the  Topographia  HibemuBy 
Giraldus  refers  to  his  metrical  treatise  De  philosophici» 
fiosculisy*  which  perhaps  was  nothing  more  than  the  chro- 
nographia  et  cosmographia  mentioned  above.  It  appears 
that  he  intended  to  publish  Topographies  or  descriptions 


*  In  libello  tamen  quern  de  philosophiciB  flosculU  metrice  coDScripnmaf , 
dilacida  brevitate  sunt  haec  ezplanata.     Topogr.  Hibem.  Distioc.  iii.  c.  3. 
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of  England^*  and  of  Scotland,  f  but  we  can  discover  no 
reason  for  believing  that  he  ever  put  this  design  into 
execution.     No  such  works  are  now  in  existence. 

Ediiion». 

ItinerariQin  Cambriae :  sen  laboriosae  Balduini  Cantnar.  archiepiscopi  per 
Walliain  legationis,  accurata  descriptio,  auctore  Sil.  Giraldo  Cambrense. 
Cum  annotationibuB  DaTidU  Poveli  sacrse  theolog^s  profeasoris.  Lon- 
dini,  1585.  8vo.    Joined  with  Ponticus  Virunniua. 

Anglica,  Normannica,  Cambrica,  a  reterihus  scripta:  ....  Pleriqae  nunc 
primum  in  lucem  editi  ex  bibliotbeca  Gulielmi  Camdeni.  Francofurti, 
1603.  fol.  pp.692 — 754.  Topographia  Hibernise  ;  aive  de  Mirabilibus ' 
Hibemisi  authore  SiWestro  Giraldo  Cambrense. — Pp.  755 — 813.  £x- 
pugnatio  Hibernis,  sive  Historia  vaticinalis  SiWestris  Giraldi  Cam- 
brensis.—Pp.  818—878.  Itinerarium  Cambriae.— Pp.  879—891.  Cam- 
bri«  DescriptiOi  auctore  Sil.  Girddo  Cambrense. 

Anglia  Sacra  .  .  .  Pars  Secunda.  Londini,  1691.  fol.  pp.  351 — 354,  Vita 
Hngonis  Nonaot,  Episcopi  Coventrensis  et  Lichfeldensis,  ex  Giraldi 
Cambrensis  Speculo  Ecclesiae.  Pp.  373 — 640,  Giraldi  Cambrensis, 
archidiaconi  et  episcopi  electi  Menevensis,  Vita  Galfridi  archiepiscopi 
Eboracensis.  Vits  episcoporum  Lincolniensium.  Vitse  sex  episco- 
porum  coaetaneorum.  Epistola  ad  Stephanum  Langton  archiepiscopum 
Cantuariensem.  De  libris  a  se  scriptis.  De  Descriptione  Wallise,  liber 
secundus.  Retractationes.  De  rebus  a  se  gestis  libri  III.  De  jure  et 
statu  Menevensis  Ecclesiae  Distinctiones  VII.  Vita  S.  Davidis  archiepis- 
copi MencTensis. 

Itinerarium  Cambriae  sen  laboriosae  Baldvini  Cantuariensis  archiepiscopi  per. 
Walliam  legationis  accurata  descriptio,  auctore  SiW.  Giraldo  Cambrense. 
Cum  Annotationibus  Davidis  Poweli.    Londini,  1806.  4to. 

RecueH  des  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,  tome  dix-huitidme.  A 
Paris,  1822,  fol.  pp.  121—163.  Ex  SilTestris  Giraldi  Cambrensis  de 
Instructione  Principis  libris  tribus. 

Dranslaiion. 
The  Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Baldwin  through  Wa^es,  A.D.  MCDXXXVIII. 
by  Giraldus  de  Barri ;  translated  into  English,  and  illustrated  with 
▼lews,  annotations,  and  a  life  of  Giraldus,  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
Bart.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.     London,  1806.     2  toIs.  4to. 

*  Donee  .  .  .  Cambriae  quam  pne  manibus  habemus  descriptio  et 
Brytannica  Topographia  in  publicam  notitiam  emanaverint.  Praef.  prin. 
in  Cambr.  Descrip.  Cum  notabilem  'illam  Brittanniae  Topographiam 
enucleatius  ezpedietur.     Topogr.  Hibem.  Distinc.  iii.,  c.  21. 

t  Cum  de  utriusque  terrae,  Gwalliae  scilicet  et  Scotiae  situ  et  proprietate, 
deque  utriusque  gentis  origine  et  natura  tractabimus,  plenius  explicabitur. 
Topogr.  Hibem.  Distinc.  i.,  c.  21. 
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GEOFFREY  DE  VINSAUF. 

We  know  little  more  of  the  personal  history  of  G^ffirey 
de  Vinsauf  (Galfridtis  de  VinasalvoJ  than  that  he  was  an 
Englishman,  and  that  he  appears  to  have  resided  for 
-some  time  in  Italy,  and  to  have  enjoyed  the  fiayour  of 
pope  Innocent  III.  He  is  frequently  called  Galfridus 
AngUeus.  Grale  has  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  per- 
son as  Walter  de  Constantiis,'*'  but  without  any  sufficient 
grounds.  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf  is  known  as  the  author  of 
a  metrical  treatise  in  Latin  on  the  art  of  poetry,  which 
generally  bears  the  title  of  Nova  Poetria^  and  the  exten- 
sive popularity  of  which  during  the  ages  which  followed 
its  publication  is  evinced  by  the  great  number  of  copies 
still  extant  in  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  It  is  however  a  heavy  tiresome  poem^  and 
is  only  interesting  as  being  the  key  to  the  general  style  of 
the  Latin  poetical  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
was  formed  on  the  rules  ^ven  in  this  work.  A  writer  of 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  seems  to  intimate 
that  Geoffrey  had  been  sent  to  Rome  on  a  mission  from 
King  Richard  I.f 

The  Nova  Poetria  is  dedicated  to  pope  Innocent,  the 
author's  patron,  and  commences  with  an  exaggerated  en- 
comium of  that  pontiff.    We  may  perhaps  condade  fit>m 

*  Grale's  Scriptores,  vol  ii.  prolog. 

t  John  of  Bamborougb,  subprior  of  Tynmouth,  who  wrote  an  "  Aiga- 
meiit*'  to  this  book  in  1438,  in  which  it  is  stated — Canst  efliciens  [hnjns 
operis]  est  magister  Galfridns  Anglicns ;  cansa  flnalis  commnais  est  et  pri- 
▼ata  ;  commnnis  est  instmere  lectorem  in  rhetorical  priTata  negotiam 
Ricardi  regis  AngHs,  qni  cnlpa  nobis  ignota  papam  offenderat. — ^Tanner. 
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the  following  lines  of  the  dedication  that  it  was  written  at 
Rome : — 

-»—  Me  traostulit  Anglia  Romam, 
Tanqnam  de  tcrris  ad  coelam.    Transtulit  ad  tob, 
De  tenebrU  yelat  ad  locem. 

The  poem^  or  rather  treatise^  opens  with  some  general 
observations  and  rules  for  poetical  composition. 

Si  quis  habet  fundare  domum,  non  currat  ad  actum 
Impetuoia  manus ;  mtrinseca  lioea  cordis 
Pnemetitur  opiu,  seriemque  sub  ordine  certo 
Interior  prsescribit  homo,  totamque  figurat 
Ante  manus  cordis,  qunm  corporis  et  status  ejui, 
Et  prius  archetypus,  quam  sensilis.     Ipsa  poesis 
Spectat  in  hoc  speculo ;  quse  lex  sit  danda  poetis. 
Non  manus  ad  caiamum  prcceps,  non  lingua  sit  ardens 
Ad  verbum:  neutram  manibus  committe  regendam 
Fortunse,  sed  mens  discreta  prseambula  fact!, 
Ut  melius  fortunet  opus,  suspendat  earum 
Officium,  tractetque  diu  de  themate  secum. 
Circinus  interior  mentis  prsecircinet  omne 
MaterisB  spatium.     Certus  prseliminet  ordo, 
Unde  prcarripiat  cursum  stilus,  aut  ubi  gades 
Tigat.     Opus  totum  prudens  in  pectoris  arcem 
Contrahe,  sitque  prius  in  pectore  quam  sit  in  ore. 

These  lines  are  a  fair  specimen  of  Geoffrey's  style.  The 
following  chapters  treat  in  succession  of  the  distribution  of 
the  work;  of  the  ordering  and  arrangement  of  it;  of  the 
exordium  ;  and  of  the  method  of  treating  the  subject,  and 
the  different  ways  of  amplification^  «which  was  looked 
upon  as  the  most  important  branch  of  the  art^  and  occu- 
^  a  large  portion  of  this  metrical  treatise. 

■         Si  Tis  bene  duci, 
Te  certo  committe  duci.     Snbscripta  revolve. 
Ipsa  stilum  ducent,  et  utrimque  decentia  dicent. 
Formula  materiae,  quasi  quKdam  formula  cer«, 
Primitus  est  duri  tactus.     Si  sedula  cura 
Igniat  ingenium,  subito  moUesdt  ad  ignem 
Ingenii,  sequiturque  manum  quocunque  vocarit, 
Ductilis  ad  quicquid  hominis  manus  interioris 
Ducit,  amplificet,  vel  curtet,  si  facia  amplum. 

The  rules  and  examples  are  sometimes  good^  but  they 
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are  as  often  in  bad  taste^  and  well  calculated  to  produce 
the  inflated  and  meretricious  style  of  writing  which  too  often 
distinguished  the  writers  of  the  succeeding  age.  Some  of 
the  examples  refer  to  the  historical  events  of  the  time^  as 
in  the  famous  lamentation  for  the  death  of  king  Richard^ 
who  received  his  wound  on  a  Friday^  which  day  is  thus 
apostrophised, — 

O  Veneris  lacrimosa  dies !  o  sidos  amarum  ! 

Ilia  dies  tua  nox  fait,  et  Venus  ilia  yenenum. 

Ilia  dedit  vulnns.     Sed  pessimus  ilia  dierum 

Primus  ab  undeno,  qui  vitK  Titricus,  ipsum 

Clausit     Uterque  dies  homidda  tyrannide  mira 

Trajecit  clausus  exclusum,  tectus  apertum, 

Providua  incautuxn^  miles  munitus  inermem, 

Et  proprium  regem.     Quid  miles  ?  perfide  miles ! 

Perfidi»  mUes,  pudor  orbis,  et  unica  sordes 

MilitiK,  miles  manuum  factum  suarum. 

Ausus  es  hoc  in  eum  scelas  ?  hoc  scelus  ?  istud  es  ausus  ? 

O  dolor !  O  phis  quam  dolor !  O  mors  I  O  truculenta 

Mors  !     Esses  utinam  mors  mortua.     Quid  meminiatt 

Ansa  nefas  tantum  ?     Placuit  tibi,  toUere  solem 

Et  te Debris  tenebrare  solum.     Scis  quem  rapuisti  ? 

Ipse  fuit  jubar  in  oculis,  et  dulcor  in  aure, 

Et  stupor  in  mente.     Scis  impia  quem  rapuisti  ? 

Ipse  fuit  dominus  armorum,  gloria  regum, 

Delitiae  mandi.     Nil  addere  noverat  ultra, 

Ipse  fuit  quicquid  potuit,  natura.     Sed  istud 

Causa  fuiti  quare  rapuisti.     Res  pretiosas 

Eligisi  et  Tiles  quasi  dedignata  relinquis. 

There  is  keen  satire  in  Chaucer's  allusion  to  this  over- 
strained affectation  of  grief, — 

O  Gaufride,  dere  maister  soTerain, 

That,  whan  thy  worthy  king  Richard  was  slain 

With  shot,  complalnedest  his  deth  so  sore, 

Why  ne  had  I  now  thy  science  and  thy  lore, 

I^e  Friday /or  to  ehiden,  as  did  ye  ? 

(For  on  a  Friday  sothly  slain  was  he) 

Than  wold  I  shew  you  how  that  I  coud  plaine 

For  Chaunteclerei  drede  and  for  his  paine. 

Cant,  T.  i.  15,353. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  another  example  of  the 
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beauties  of  style  which  found  favour  in  the  rhetorical 
school  represented  by  Geof&ey  de  Vinsauf : — 

Vel  il  dicimva  de  tempore  BATibm  apto  :*- 
Non  objurgat  aqou  aquilo,  nee  inebriat  amter 
Aera;  sed  lolU  radiiu,  qvasi  seepa  latosi 
Aerii,  emiuulat  eoelam,  vultaque  aeraie 
Tempi»  adulator  pelago ;  clandettina  flatus 
Mormura  stare  freta  faciunt,  et  currere  yela. 

After  explaining  at  length  all  the  beauties^  and  warning 
against  what  were  then  considered  the  vices,  of  composi- 
tion, the  Nova  Poetria  concludes  with  three  epilogues,  the 
first  of  which  is  another  extravagant,  we  might  even  say 
impious,  address  to  the  pope, — 

Jam  mare  transcunri,  gades  in  littore  fizi, 

Et  mibi  te  portom  statno,  qui,  maxima  reramy 

Nee  Deos  es,  nee  homo,  quasi  neuter  es  inter  utrumque. 

Quern  Deus  elegit  socium.     Socialiter  egit 

Tecum  partitus  mnndnm.     Sibi  noluit  unus 

Omnia,  led  vohiit  tibi  terras,  et  sibi  ccelunu 

Q,nid  potnit  melius  ?  quid  nujus  ?  cui  meliori  ? 

Vel  cui  majori  ?    Dico  minus.     Imo  vel  «que 

Magno,  vel  similL 

The  second  epilogue  is  addressed  to  the  emperor,  and 
is  a  petition  for  the  liberation  of  king  Richard,  so  that 
we  may  suppose  the  book  to  have  been  originally  com- 
posed in  1195,  although  not  published  till  after  Richard's 
death.    This  epilogue  commences  with  the  lines, — 

Imperialis  apex,  cui  senrit  poplite  flexo 
Roma  caput  mundi. 

The  third  epilogue  is  addressed  to.  an  archbishop 
named  William,  whom  some  have  supposed  to  have  been 
no  other  than  William  de  Longchamp  bishop  of  Ely. 
This,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mere  conjecture  without 
foundation.     It  begins  with  the  words, — 

Quod  papae  scripsi  munas  speciale  libelli 
Accipe,  flos  regni. 

VOL.  II.  2   D 
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The  old  bibliographers  make  separate  works  of  these  epi- 
logues, as  well  as  of  some  portions  of  the  Nova  Poetria. 
They  also  make  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf  the  author  of  a 
poem  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  printed  by 
Flacius  Illyricus  under  the  title  Crat/^fredus  de  statu  curia 
Momarue  et  de  qpAS  ironica  recommendaiioney  which,  how- 
ever, carries  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Other 
poems  have  been  attributed  to  this  writer,  but  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  Nova  Poetria  is  the  only  work 
known  of  which  he  was  the  author.  Leland  found  the 
name  '^  Galfridus  Vinesave^'  inscribed  on  the  last  page  of 
a  treatise  De  rebus  ethicis,  which  was  probably  only  a 
copy  of  the  well-known  poem  entitled  FUyrilegus. 

Gale  has  published  under  the  name  of  Geoffrey  de 
Vinsauf  the  Itinerarium  Ricardi  Anghrum  regis  in  Ter- 
ram  Sanctum^  which  appears  to  belong  more  justly  to 
Richard  the  Canon. 

Bditiom, 

An  edition  is  said  to  have  been  printed  at  Vienna,  apud  Wolfangnm  Lazinm. 
Polycarpi  Leyseri  Historia  Poetarum  et  Poematam  Medii  Mvi  decern,  post 

annnm  a  nato  Christo  cccc,  sccnlonim.  Halae  Magdeb.  1731.  8yo.  pp. 

861—978.    Galfridi  de  Vino  Salvo  Poetria  Nora.  - 
Galfridi  de  Yinosalvo  Are  Poetica  ante  quingentos  annos  conscripta    .    •    . 

edita    ...    a  Polycarpo  Leyser.   Helmstadii,  anno  m dccxziv.  8Ta 


JOSEPH  OF  EXETER. 

The  best  of  our  medieval  Anglo-Latin  poets  was  Jo- 
seph of  Exeter,  who,  fortunately,  wrote  before  the  poetical 
rules  of  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf  were  established  in  the 
schools.  Leland  learnt  from  one  of  his  lost  books  that 
Joseph  was  a  native  of  Exeter ;  his  patron  was  archbishop 
Baldwin,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  poem  De  BeUo  TVqfano, 
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which  was  finished  when  Henry  II.  was  preparing  for  the 
crusade.  Camden,  who  had  the  Antiocheis  before  hixn^ 
states  that  Joseph  accompanied  king  Richard  to  Syria. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  time  of  his  death ;  Bale's  state- 
ment that  he  flourished  in  1210  is  a  mere  guess,  and  the 
supposition  oC  Leland  that  he  died  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  arose  from  a  mistake  of  the  following  passage  of  the 
poem  of  the  Trojan  War,  in  which  the  third  Henry,  here 
compared  with  Hector,  is  the  son  of  Henry  II.,  crowned 
as  Henry  III.  during  his  father's  life,  who  died  prema- 
turely in  1184. 

Tmtufl  in  Hectoreas  audax  decreverat  iras 
TertiuB  Henricos  noster,  quo  rege  BritannuB 
Mijor,  qao  duce  Nonnanniu,  quo  Francos  alomno 
Riait,  et  in  bellis  gens  martia  nacta  priorem 
Non  illi  inndit  Bellonam,  at  Pallada  nobis. 

Many  parts  of  Joseph's  poem,  in  five  books,  on  the 
Trojan  War,  approach  so  near  the  pure  taste  of  the  classic 
ages,  that  it  was  printed  at  first,  and  passed  through  some 
editions,  under  the  name  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  until  the 
collation  of  more  perfect  manuscripts  restored  it  to  its 
right  author.  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  so  little  appre- 
ciated at  the  time  it  was  written  that  it  is  not  alluded  to 
in  any  of  the  books  of  the  succeeiling  age,  and  it  occurs 
very  rarely  in  manuscripts.  Warton  *  and  Leland  t  have 
pointed  out  some  of  the  best  passages  of  this  poem,  which 
opens  with  the  following  elegant  exordium  2 — 

• 

Iliadum  lacrymas,  concessaqoe  Pergama  fatis, 
Pnelia  bina  duciun,  bis  adactam  cladibus  urbem 
In  cineres,  querimor ;  flemnsque  quod  Herculis  ira, 
Hesiones  raptos,  Helen»  foga,  fregerit  arcem, 
Impolerit  Pbrygios,  Danaas  exciverit  urbes. 


*  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  L  pp.  cxxTii—czxxii.  ed.  1840. 
t  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britannicis,  p.  336. 

2  d2 
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Joseph  dedicates  his  work  to  archbishop  Baldwin,  in 
the  following  no  kss  finished  hnes,  which  were  much  mu- 
tilated in  the  earijr  printed  editions,  and  are  defective  in 
the  latest  reprints. 

Ifin  yidcBB  dicta,  ted  Ten,  tdvcrtitCy  pmdtin. 
Nam  TBti  Fltfygio  Martcm  oeftisBmvs  index^ 
Explkvit  pneseni  ocaliis,  qnem  &balm  netdt. 
Hme  «bi  eombiberit  aYidc  ipei  ardna  mends, 
Qooa  aupetoa  in  Tota  Tooem  ?  meei  ooBtda  ▼eri 
Ihoaaipait  kmge  Indaitcm  ficta  poetam ; 
Qnm  te  Cecropii  mentita  bcentia  pagi, 
Et  ladant  figmenta,  pater,  quo  pneside  floret 
Cantia,  ct  m  prucas  respiiat  Kbera  feges. 
In  nvmemm  jam  creadt  honoa ;  te  tertia  poadt 
Infiila;  jam  mrminit  Wigoniia,  Cantia  diadt* 
Romanns  meditator  apex ;  et  nanfraga  Petri 
Dnctorcm  in  mediia  expectat  cjmba  proedlis. 
In  tamen  ocddoo  degis  contentns  oriH, 
Terthis  a  Thoma,  Thomasqne  tecondns  et  alter ; 
Sol  oriens,  relms  raccessor,  moribos  bKrei. 
Pclices  qnoa  noo  trahit  ambttos  1  ardna  nactna 
Non  in  se  deacendit  honoa ;  non  c«ca  poteatM 
Qnid  poadt  fortona  Tidet :  non  perfida  lentit 
Proapemas,  flerisse  hnmilem,  qoi  ridet  in  altis. 
Pardte,  Tenales  qnisqnii  Tcnator  honorei, 
Unde  mat  tabolata  stmit.    FVemit  nKio  nozas 
TVmc  graTior,  qnom  tarda  Tenit :  tone  plena  timoris, 
Qunm  terrore  caret :  blanda  nil  SKrios  ira, 
Qnnm  floret  miaeri  feliz  iiqaria  Toti. 

At  tn  diaiimitfii  longe,  cni  fronte  aerena 
Sanguinis  egregii  locnim,  paoemqoe  litata 
Emptam  anima  pater  iDe  pins,  sammnmque  cacomen  # 

In  cwam  Tcnitae  Telit,  em  cederit  ipse 
Prorsos,  xd  proprias  Istas  sociaret  habenas. 

Hactenns  hsec,  tnqoe  oro  tno  da,  mazime,  vati 
Ire  iter  inceptnm,  Trojamqne  apeiire  jaoentem: 
Te  sacTK  aasnment  ades,  diTinaqoe  bella. 
Tone  dignnm  majore  tuba,  tone  pectore  toto 
Nitar  et  immentnm  meciim  spaigere  per  orbem. 

Warton  has  remarked  justly  that  the  style  of  this  poem  is 
a  mixture  of  Ovid^  Statins^  and  Claudian^  who  in  Joseph's 
time  were  the  most  popular  writers  of  antiquity ;  and  he 
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describes  the  diction  as  generally  pure,  the  periods  rounds 
and  the  numbers  harmonious.  In  matter^  it  is  only  a 
paraphrase  of  the  fabulous  history  which  was  circulated 
during  the  middle  ages  under  the  name  of  Dares  Phrygius. 
The  last  lines  of  the  preceding  extract  are  addressed  to 
Henry  II.  who  was  at  that  time  preparing  to  undertake 
a  crusade  against  Saladin,  and  they  are  considered  as 
implying  a  promise  to  make  that  expedition  the  subject  of 
a  future  poem.  The  six  books  of  tiie  Trojan  War  were  pro- 
bably the  labour  of  a  considerable  space  of  time;  and  at  the 
end,  as  tiie  passage  is  given  by  Leland,  the  poet  promises 
more  distinctly  a  future  work,  in  the  following  lines — 


Compendia  Teii 


Et,  8i  qnando  auctor  rams,  tamen  altera  sacrs 
Tendo  fila  lyrs  plectro  majore  canenda. 
Antiochi  nunc  bella  vocant,  nee  dicere  ▼otnm 
Christicolaa  acies,  et  nostrc  signa  sibyll», 
Qn»  yirtos,  qns  dona  cmcis,  nee  fiuidit  anhela 
Ho8  mihi  circa  pedes  animi  fidentis  biatum, 
Celsior  et  coelo  Tenit  impleturus  Apollo. 
Tn  quoquci  magne  pater ,  nostri  fiducia  coepti, 
Altera  et  in  pelago  pandes  mihi  vela  secundo. 
Hoc  tibi  Indet  opus,  sucoedet  serior  Btas, 
Seria  soccedent  aores  meritnra  pudicas. 
Si  tuns  in  nostras  candor  consenserit  ansus, 
Hand  metuam  culids  stimolos  fudTe  sasurmm. 

The  Antiocheis  of  Joseph  of  Exeter  appears  unfortunately 
to  be  lost.  Leland,  after  long  search,  met  with  a  muti- 
lated copy  among  the  dust  of  the  monastic  library  of 
Abingdon.*  Camden,  who  laments  the  entire  loss  of 
this  work,  has  printed  the  only  passage  now  known.f 
Warton  informs  us  that  "  Mr.  Wise,  the  late  Rad- 
clifie  librarian^  told  me  that  a  manuscript  of  the  Antio- 
cheis was  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of  Chandos  at  Ca- 
nons.^'     It  appears^  however^  that  neither  of  these  manu- 

*  Cum  ezcnterem  pulTerem  et  blattas  Abandunensis  bibliotbecs. 
t  In  his  Remains,  p.  SfSO. 
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scripts  can  be  traced,  and  their  fate  is  unknown.  In  the 
following  lines — ^the  fragment  of  this  poem  preserved  by 
Camden — Joseph  celebrates  the  heroes  of  the  fabulous 
British  history. 

—  Inclyta  fulsit 
Posteritas  ducibas  tantU,  tot  dives  alumnis, 
Tot  faecanda  viris,  premerent  qui  viribai  orbem 
£t  fama  veterea.     Hinc  Conatantiniu  adeptui 
Imperiam,  Romam  tenait,  Byzantion  auxit 
Hinc  Senonum  ductor  captiva  Brennina  orbe 
Romuleaa  domait  flammis  victricibua  arces. 
Hioc  et  Scsva  satus,  pan  non  obscura  tamaltai 
Civilis»  magnum  solos  qui  mole  soluta 
Obsedit,  meliorque  stetit  pro  CBsare  mums. 
Hinc  celebri  fato  felid  floruit  ortu 
Flos  regum  Arthurus,  cujua  tamen  acta  stopori 
Non  micuere  minus :  totus  quod  in  aure  Toluptas, 
Et  populo  plaudente  favus.     Quscuoque  priorum 
Inspice ;  Pellsum  commendat  fama  tyrannum, 
Pagina  CBsareos  loquitur  Romana  triumphos  ; 
Alciden  domitis  attollit  gloria  monstris ; 
Sed  nee  pinetum  coryli,  nee  sydera  solem 
iEquant.     Annates  Graios  Latiosque  reyolve, 
Pnsca  parem  nescit,  tequalem  postera  nullum 
Exhibitura  dies.     Reges  supereminet  omnes  : 
Solas  prseteritis  melior,  majorque  futuris. 

We  know  not  on  what  authority  Leland  attributes  to 
Joseph  of  Exeter  epigrams,  and  love-verses  {NugiB  ama- 
toruB).  He  is  also  pretended  to  have  written  in  Latin 
verse  De  institutione  Cyri,  beginning  with  the  words  Fr^eUa 
bina  ducutn  canimus  ;  but  this  is  perhaps  a  mere  fabrica- 
tion, grounded  on  the  second  line  of  the  exordium  to  the 
poem  on  the  Trojan  War. 

Sditiom. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Poem  de  Bello  Trojano  appeared  mt  BaiU, 
1541,  Sto.  which  was  taken  from  a  Tery  bad  manuscript. 

Daretis  Phrygii  Tetustissimi  scriptoria  dc  bello  Trojano,  in  quo  ipse  militaTit, 
libri  sex,  a  Comeliu  Nepote  in  Latinum  sermonem  CQUTersi.  Adjuoxi- 
mus  Pindari  Thtrbani  lliados  Homeri  Epitome,  et  Homeri  Ilias  a  Nico- 
lao  Valla  et  Viocentio  Obsopoeo  politissimo  carmine  reddita.  Basilic, 
1558,  8ro. 
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Another  edition  wae  printed  mt  the  same  place  in  1583,  fol.  joined  with  th^ 

Iliad. 
Daretis  Phrygii  Poetarum  et  Historicorum  omnium  primi  de  Bello  Tro- 

jano  libri  tez,  a  Cornelio  Nepote  Latino  carmine  donati.    Antverpiae, 

1608.  8yo. 
Joeephi  lacani  poet«  elegantiiiimi  de  Bello  Trojano  libri  lex,  hactenos  Cor- 

nelii  Nepotia  nomine  aliqaotiea  editi,  nunc  antori  reatituti,  et  notia  ex- 

plicati,  quibos  alii  plorimi  illuatrantur,  a  Samoele  Dresemio  Dithmarso. 

Francofiirti,  1620.  4to. 
Thia  edition  waa  reprinted  at  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  form  in 

1623. 
Daretia  Phrygii  poetamm  et  hiatoriconim  omnium  primi  de  BeUo  Trojano 

libri  aez  Latino  carmine  eleganter  redditi  a  Cornelio  Nepote.    Medto- 

kni,  1669. 12mo. 
Daretia  Phrygii  de  Bello  Trojano  lib.  tL    Lat.  carmine  a  Joaepho  Exonienai 

redditi,  recogniti  ac  emendati  cura  et  atudio  J.  Mori.    Londini,  1675. 

8ro. 
Dictya  Cretenaia  et  Darea  Pbrygius  de  Bello  et  Excidio  Trojs,  in  uaum 

aereniaaimi  Delphini,  cum  interpretatione  Annn  Daceria.    Accednnt 

in  hac  noTa  editione  Note  Variorum  integr»  ;  nee  non  Joaephua  laca- 

nua,  cum  notia  Sam.  Dresemii.  AmstelBdami,  1703.  4to. 
Dictya  Cretenaia  et  Darea  Phrygiua  de  Bello  Trojano,  ex  editione  Sam.  Ar- 

topoei,  cum  notia  et  interpretatione  in  usum  Delphini,  variia  lectt.  notia 

▼arior.    Accedunt  Josephi  lacani  de  Bello  Trojano  libri  vi.  Londini, 

1825.    8vo.  2  vols.    (Valpy'a  edition). 


WILLIAM  OF  NEWBURY. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  historians  who  flourished 
at  this  period  was  William  of  Newbury,  a  native  of 
BridUngton,  in  Yorkshire,  bom,  as  he  informs  us,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,*  a,d.  1136, 
and  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Newbury,  of  which 
he  became  a  canon.  He  is  sometimes  called  Gulielmus 
Parvus.f  According  to  Cave,  he  died  in  the  year 
1208.      His    patron    was    Roger,    made   abbot   of    the 

♦  Cajna  anno  primo  ego  G.  aervoram  Chriati  minimua  .  .  .  aum  natua. 
Proem,  in  Uiat.  sub  fine, 
t  Tanner,  following  Leland,  placea  him  under  the  head  of  P«/y/  [G«/i- 

elmtu.] 
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'neighbouring  monastery  of  Byland  in  1141,  at  whose 
request  he  compiled  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon,  which  was  preserved  in  the  library  of  Newbury  in 
the  time  of  Leiand.  At  a  more  advanoed  age  he  luder- 
took  to  write  the  history  of  his  own  times^  of  whidi 
several  manuscripts  have  been  preserved,  and  which  has 
been  repeatedly  printed.  In  this  work,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  arranged  histories  produced  at  that  period, 
William  aspired  with  some  success  to  rise  above  the  ordi- 
nary chroniclers  and  annalists.  In  a  preface  of  some 
length,  he  protests  against  the  absurdity  of  the  £abuIoas 
history  of  king  Arthur,  and  the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  and 
treats  very  contemptuously  the  authority  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth.  His  own  work  is  divided  into  five  books, 
the  first  of  which»  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
history,  includes  the  reign  of  Stephen;  the  second  and 
third  contain  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  are  devoted  to  that  of  Richard  I.  down 
to  the  year  1197>  at  whidi  date  its  author  concludes  his 
labours.  The  language  of  this  writer  is  correct,  and  less 
characterised  by  rhetorical  pretension  than  that  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  authority  is  especially  valu- 
able ;  and  he  has  preserved  many  personal  anecdotes  and 
some  curious  popular  legends.  The  following  character  of 
king  Henry  11.  is  drawn  with  evident  fidelity,  and  may 
be  compared  with  what  other  writers  cited  in  the  present 
volume  have  said  of  that  monarch. 


Sane  idem  rex  et  pluribas  qu»  personam  ornant  regiam  filiate  noacitiir 
virtutibus  prseditas,  et  quibnadam  nibilominua  vitiia  obnoxioa  qus  chriitianuoi 
principem  plurimnm  dedecorent.  In  libidinem  pronior  conjngalem  modam 
czceasit,  formam  quidem  in  hoc  tenens  avitam,  aed  tamen  avo  hajua  intempe- 
rantis  palmam  reliquit.  Regina  pro  tempore  Buffidenter  osos  ad  tobolem, 
ea  desinente  parere,  sectando  voluptatem  spurios  fecit.  Venationis  deUciaB 
sque  ut  avQB  plus  justo  diligena,  in  puniendia  tamen  positanim  pro  feris  legum 
transgressoribua  avo  mitior  fiiit.      lile  enim,  ut  suo  loco  dictum  eati  homici- 
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iuvm  et  fericidanun  in  publicb  ■nimadverakmibni  imllum  Tel  panrnm  esse 
Tolnit  dittuitUm.  Hie  aatem  hujiismodi  transgresflorit  caroerali  custodia 
wtwt  «tilio  %i  tnnqptts  ooercnit.  Gentem  perfidam  et  ChriitiaBii  lumicam, 
Jvdcoa  idlioet  foeneraiitei,  propter  largiora  quie  ex  eonun  percipiebat  foene- 
fitiooilMa  oommoda,  plna  juato  foyit ;  in  tantam  at  in  Christianoi  proterri 
et  oenriooai  exiater«nt,  phurimaqne  eis  gratamina  irrogarent.  In  exqnirendia 
peevniia  paalo  immoderatior  fuit ;  sed  temporia  aequentia  snpim  modum  ez- 
creao6Ba  malitia  jnatiicaTit  earn  in  hae  parte,  et  deoentem  modnm  ab  eo  in- 
MUt  eaae  aenratom ;  ezoepto  eo  qnod  Taoantes  episcopatua,  nt  proYenientia 
perdperet  commoda,  diu  vacare  volnit,  et  ecdesiaaticia  potioa  oaibns  ap- 

plicanda  in  fiacnm  redegit Fait  in  illo  regni  fastidio  taend«  et  foTendc 

pacia  paUioe  stadiosisaimas ;  in  portando  gladio  ad  Tindictam  maleCactoram, 
qoietem  Tero  bonomm,  Dei  minister  moltom  idoneos ;  renun  et  libertatum 
ecclesiasticanim,  sicnt  post  mortem  ejos  daruit,  defensor  et  conservator  prx- 
dpaoa.  Papillonmii  Tiduaram,  pauperam,  in  sois  praeceptionibns  moltam 
caram  haboit,  et  loda  pluribus  insignes  eleemosynaa  larga  manu  impendit. 
Viros  religioflos  specialiter  bonoravit,  et  res  eorom  Kquo  cum  sois  dominiis 
jure  conaenrari  prsoepit.  Antiquam  inhamanam  circa  nanfragos  consuetu- 
dinem  in  ipeis  regni  aoi  initiia  ezimia  pietate  correxit,  atqae  hajosmodi  homi- 
nibos  ab  cqaoreo  discrimine  liberatis,  bumanitatis  offidum  exhiberi  praed* 
piena,  gra^ea  in  eos  poenaa  sanxit  qui  forte  illis  in  aliqno  molesti  esse  vd  de 
rebos  eonun  qnippiam  nsnrpare  prsesumerent.  Nnllnm  grave  regno  Anglo- 
mm  vd  tenia  snla  transmarinis  onos  nnqiiam  imposuit,  nsqne  ad  illam  novis- 
daaam  dadmatioaem,  caosa  expeditionis  lerosolymitanse,  qna  nimimm  de- 
cimatio  in  aliia  Kque  fiebat  regionibus.  Tribntom  more  aliomm  principum 
sob  ciyualibet  necessitatis  obtentu  eodesiis  sive  monaateriis  nnnquam  indixit ; 
qnibos  ctiam  ab  angariis  et  exactionibos  pnblids  religioso  stadio  immnnita- 
tem  scnraviL  Discrimen  sanguinis  et  mortes  bominum  exborreaoens,  armis 
qnidem  cnm  aliter  non  potuit,  sed  libentius  pecuniis  cum  potuit,  pacem 
qucrere  studnit.  His  aliisque  bonis  personam  omans  regiam,  multis  tantum 
ad  sola  cgua  mala  oculoa  babentibus  gratua  non  Aiit.  Ingrati  homines  et 
coDvern  in  animum  pravnm  proprii  mala  prindpis  asddue  carpebant ;  bona 
Tero  nee  andire  sustinebant,  quibus  utique  sequentis  temporis  sola  vexatio 
jam  dedit  intellectnm. 

The  comxnentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  not  now 
known  to  exist.  Hearne  has  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  the  history  three  homilies  ascribed  to  William 
of  Newbury^  which  are  perhaps  part  of  the  sermones  attri- 
buted to  him  by  Bale. 

Editiofu. 

The  first  edition  of  the  History  appeared  at  Antwerp,  in  8vo.  1567.     Edited 
by  Gulielmus  Silvias»  which  was  reprinted  in  1577»  and  in  1587  in  the 
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Heidelberg  collection  of  Eng;li8h  cfaronideB.    The  text  of  time  editioiif 

was  very  imperfect. 
Guilielmi  NeubrigensiB  Angli,  canonici  ad  regulam  S.  AtgnsCiiii,  de  R^o» 

Anglicis  sui  temporis  libri  quinqne.    Nunc  primnm  mnctioret  zi.  ea. 

pitnliB  hactenus  dedderatia»  et  notis  Joannis  Picardi  Bella?ad  «qw 

canonici  ad  S.  Victoria  Pariaienaia.    Pariaiia,  1610.  8to. 
Guilielmi  Neubrigensis  Hiatoria  trn  Chronica  Rerum  Angiiranim,  libria 

quinque  ....  Studio  atque  industria  HiomK  Heamii.    Acoedunt  Ho- 

miliae  trea  eidem  Guilielmo  a  yiria  eruditia  adacriptae  .  •  •  OxoniB,  e 

Theatre  Shddoniano,  1719.  8to.  3  Tola. 
Recucil  dea  Hiatoriena  dea  Gaulea  et  de  la  France.    Tome  dix-hnitiime.    A 

Paris,  1822,  fol.  pp.  1 — 58.    Ex  Guilielmi  Neubrigeniia  libria  quinqna 

de  Rebus  Anglicia. 


ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN. 

Roger  be  Hoveden  is  on  many  accounts  one  of  the 
most  valuable  historical  writers  of  this  age.  He  was 
probably  bom  at  Hoveden,  or  Howden^  in  Yorkshire; 
and  we  learn  from  his  continuator,  Walter  of  Coventry,* 
that  he  was  attached  to  the  household  of  king  Henry  H., 
who  sent  him  to  visit  the  abbey  of  Christ's  Church  in 
Norwich,  and  several  other  religious  houses  which  were 
without  abbots,  a  mission  which  he  performed  to  the 
king's  satisfaction.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  per- 
sonal history,  except  that  he  finished  his  annals,  the  only 
work  he  appears  to  have  composed,  in  the  year  1201. 
The  chief  merit  of  Roger  de  Hoveden  appears  to  be  that 
of  being  a  laborious  compiler  and  copyist,  with  no  very 
great  share  of  originality ;  but  he  has  introduced  a  great 
number  of  copies  of  letters  and  other  documents  which 
are  not  found  elsewhere,  and  are  of  great  value  to  the 
historian.  One  of  the  chief  writers  from  whom  he  compiled 
was  Simeon  of  Durham.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  annab 

*  MS.  Harl.  689  aa  quoted  by  Tanner. 
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he  has  copied  almost  verbatim  the  history  of  Benedict 
of  Peterborough.  We  can  have  little  doubt  that  Roger^ 
and  not  Benedict,  was  the  copyist,  for  the  former  not  only 
appears  to  have  been  the  later  writer  of  the  two,  but  in 
the  years  which  coincide  with  those  included  in  Benedict's 
work^  he  gives  an  account  of  the  place  where  the  court 
kept  its  Christmas  festivities,  and  of  the  persons  present^ 
with  some  other  of  Benedict's  peculiarities  of  arrangement, 
not  found  in  other  parts  of  the  annals.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  Roger  has  copied  the  style  of  Bene- 
dict^ we  give  the  passage  from  the  annals  corresponding 
to  the  extract  previously  given  in  the  article  on  Benedict 
of  Peterborough. 

Interim  Lodowicus  rex  Francorum  et  rex  Anglis  filius  obsedenmt  Vemo- 
lium ;  sed  Hugo  de  Lasci  et  Hugo  de  Bello  Campo,  qui  inde  constabularii 
erant,  Tillam  Vernolii  Yiriliter  et  constanti  animo  defendenmt.  Attamen 
cam  rex  FrandB  ibi  per  mensam  moram  fecuset,  vix  expugnavit  partiunculam 
tUIb  DlinB,  ex  parte  Ula  ubi  machin»  au»  bellicse  posoerant.  Erant  qaidem 
infra  Vemolium  trea  borgi  prster  castellum  •  et  anuaqtusque  illorum  aepara- 
tna  erat  ab  altero,  et  intercluaos  forti  muro  et  fossa  aqua  plena.  Et  unas 
illorum  dioebatnr  magnus  bnrgna,  ubi  extra  morum  fixa  erant  tentoria  regis 
Francis  et  macbins  illias  belUcae.  In  fine  autem  illius  mensis,  cum  bur- 
genses  de  burgo  magno  viderent,  quod  victus  et  necessaria  eis  defecissent, 
-nee  haberent  quid  manducarent,  compulsi  fame  et  inopia  inducias  triduanas 
cepemnt  m  rege  Franciie  eundi  ad  domiuum  suum  regem  AngliB,  propter  8uc« 
cursum  ab  eo  habendum.  Et  nisi  infra  sequens  triduum  succursum  haberent, 
redderent  ei  burgum  ilium.  Et  statutus  est  eis  dies  peremptorius  in  vigiiia 
Saiicti  Laurentii. 

Ediiions, 

Renim  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post  Bedam  prsedpui,  ex  vetustissimis  codicibus 
manuscriptis  nunc  primum  in  lucem  editi  (edited  by  Savile).  Franco- 
furti,  1601.  fol.  pp.  401 — 829.  Rogeri  de  Uoveden  Annalium  pars  prior 
et  posterior. 

Receuil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France.  Tome  dix-septi^me.  A 
Paris,  1818.  fol.  pp.  546 — 615.  Ex  Rogeri  de  Hoveden  Annalium 
parte  posteriori. 
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JOHN  OF  BROMPTON. 

Another  history  of  this  period,  which  begins  with  the 
year  588,  the  date  at  which  Geoffrey  of  Monmoulh's 
history  concludes,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Richard  L 
in  1198,  passes  under  the  name  of  John  of  Brompton,who 
was  abbot  of  Jervaux,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1 193.  Selden,  and 
after  him  bishop  Nicholson,  were  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
the  work  of  the  abbot  of  Jervaux,  but  that  it  was  merely  an 
anonymous  chronicle  copied  for  the  use  of  that  abbey ; 
and  there  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge  (MS.  No.  96),  a  manuscript  of  thb 
work  ending  with  the  colophon, — Liber  monasteriiJoreval" 
lensis  ex  procuratione  ilomini  Johannis  BromptOH  abbatiM 
ejttsdem  loci :  si  quis  hunc  librum  alienaverit  delebUwr  de 
libro  vita.  This  manuscript  appears  to  be  comparatively 
modem ;  but  an  additional  reason  for  believing  that  the 
clironicle  was  not  written  by  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of 
Jervaux  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  it  contains  no 
account  of  the  foimdation  or  history  of  that  monastic 
house. 

This  chronicle,  like  so  many  histories  composed  daring 
the  middle  ages,  is  a  mere  compilation  from  other  sources, 
and  contains  little  or  no  original  information.  Under  the 
year  1171  we  find  a  long  description  of  Ireland,  abridged 
from  the  Topographia  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  In  the 
year  following  this  date  the  compiler  abridges  from  Bene- 
dict of  Peterborough,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract,  corresponding  with  that  given  above  from  Roger 
de  Hoveden. 

Similiter  etiam  circa  octabas  apostolonim  Petri  et  Pftnli  Ludowicos  res 
FraDcis  cum  exercitu  magno  Normanniam  intrans  Vemoliom  obaedit,  et 
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«achinit  beUku  ttAtim  fiustU  Tillmm  circamquaque  iiuniltabtt  cotidie.  Sed 
bafigeiises  et  milites  infra  positi  ▼illam  Tiriliter  defenderant.  Nam  rex  Francia 
qui  jam  per  menaem  com  ezercitu  auo  ibi  jacaerat,  pamm  profidens,  in  nuUo 
da  nocere  potuit  nid  ex  parte  ilia  ubi  erant  tentoria  sna  fSxa.  In  fine  antem 
Ulias  menaia  victnalibna  in  bnrgo  defidentibua,  burgensea  fame  et  inopia 
compnki  indudaa  tridoanaa  ut  libere  exirent  et  pro  inceania  ad  regem  Angli» 
tranairent  a  rege  Frand»  petieront,  et  nisi  infra  sequent  triduom  ab  eo  sue- 
cnraiim  haberent  dbi  villam  redderent  quam  tenebant. 

BeUHtm. 

Hiftoriae  Anglicanae  Scriptores  X.  (edited  by  Sir  Roger  Twysden).  Londini, 
1652.  iicd.  colL  721 — 1284.  Chronicon  Johannii  Brompton  abbatia 
Jorralensis,  ab  anno  Domini  588  quo  S.  Auguatinus  venit  in  Angliam 
usque  mortem  regit  Ricardi  I.  scilicet  annum  Domini  1198.  Kunc 
primum  editum  ex  MSS.  codicibua  fideliter  collatis. 


RADULPH  DE  DICETO. 

This  historian  is  said  to  have  travelled  through  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  to  have  been  made  on  his  return 
archdeacon  of  Middlesex^  about  the  year  1160.  About 
1164  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Aynho  in  Northampton- 
shire, which  he  resigned  in  1190.  He  was  also  rector  of 
Finchingfield  in  Essex,  in  the  time  of  Hubert,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  therefore  subsequently  to  1193.  In 
1183  he  had  been  made  dean  of  London.  It  is  not  known 
when  he  died,  but  the  old  bibliographers  are  certainly 
wrong  in  stating  that  he  flowrished  in  1210.*  There  is 
some  confusion  in  the  accounts  of  this  writer's  works, 
which  it  seems  difficult  to  correct  Two  were  published 
in  Sir  Roger  Twysden's  collection  of  historians,  an  abbre- 
viated history  brought  down  to  tiie  year  1198,  and  a  rather 
more  difiuse  history  which,  according  to  the  writer's  own 
statement,  began  in  the  year  1147  and  ended  in  1 1 93, though 

*  See  Tanner,  in  ▼.  Dieeto,    A  manuscript  quoted  bj  Gale  called  him 
Radulphns  de  Dianto, 
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in  the  manuscripts  it  is  generally  continued  to  the  year 
1199  or  1200.  Gale  published  under  the  name  of  Kadulph 
de  Diceto  a  short  abridgement  of  the  fabulous  British 
history,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  book  that 
Wharton  says  he  saw  in  the  Norwich  library.  Some 
other  historical  tracts,  relating  chiefly  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  are  printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra.  A  few  letters  by 
Radulph  de  Diceto  are  preserved  among  the  Cottonian 
manuscripts :  the  old  biographers  give  tiie  titles  of  theo- 
logical works  by  this  writer. 

The  historical  writings  of  Radulph  de  Diceto  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  copious  notices  they  contain  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  the  English  church.  He  is  not  distinguished 
in  any  other  way  from  the  ordinary  chroniclers  of  his  age. 
The  account  of  the  siege  of  Vemeuil,  in  1173,  will  serve 
to  compare  his  style  with  that  of  the  historians  who  have 
been  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  articles. 

Ladoviciu  rex  Francomm  ad  Normanniam  penitiu  devastandam  innume- 
rabilem  congregayit  exercitum  octabia  sancti  Jobannis  Baptista.  Avziliariis 
undique  concorreDtibos  primo  impetu  statuit  delere  Vemoliam.  Fizia  dr- 
cnmqaaque  tentoriisi  quanam  ex  parte  primoa  experiretor  conatua  miaaia 
exploratoribua  coepit  inquirere.  Reportatum  eat  caitram  inacceaaibile,  utpote 
fosaatia  circumdatum»  cioctam  maris,  propugnaculia  obfirmatam,  Tuia  belli- 
cosis  ebulliens,  radiantibas  armia  refertom,  victualibus  multia  abnndans,  et 
niai  longa  obridio  fame  coarctayerit  moltitadinem  intus  obaesaam,  Frand 
poteraDt  inani  labore  consumi,  Tel  atteri  prorsoa  irreparabili  jactora.  Ad 
aumptus  igitur  exercitui  proyidendoa,  relatio  neceaaaria  domicilio  cnjuaqne 
transmittitor.  Per  totam  Galliam  fit  descriptio  generalia.  Nnlliia  immunitate 
gaudebat  A  sedente  in  solio  naque  ad  laborantem  in  mola,  vel  in  prostibiilo 
dormientem,  manmn  extendere  yidebantur  regii  exactorea.  Non  aexosi  mm 
ordoi  non  dignitaa  a  muneribua  sordidis  Tacationem  babebat.  Persona  for« 
tunc  injoiia  miserabilia  si  yel  agellulum  possideret  vel  asinam  urgebatar 
conferre.  Hujuscemodi  passim  imprecabantur  expeditioni,  qui  at  exercitui 
necessaria  ministrarent,  distrahere  patrimonia  cogebantar ....  Intra  septa 
Vemolii  bargam  qaoddam  dintibas  mixtim  et  paaperibas  inbabitatam,  alto 
clausam  maro,  certis  distinctum  limitibas,  proprio  designatam  vocabolo, 
Borgam  yidelicet  Reginae,  quoniam  a  tempore  obsidionis  paapenun  et  debi- 
limn  intua  faerat  maltitado  conclosay  fiune  coepit  periclitari.     Quod  com  ad 
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regif  Franoorum  notitiain  pervenitset,  borgi  portas  ribi  petiit  aperiri,  lege 
proposita,  quod  li  quia  intra  tridamn  prozimum  aubveniret  bnrgo  concluaiay 
q«od  impoaaibile  judicabat,  ab  omni  Inaione  aenrarentiir  indempnea. 

Bdiiums. 

Twyaden,  Hiatori»  Anglicans  Scriptorea  X.  Londini,  1653,  fol.  coll.  4S9 — 
710.  Radnlphi  de  Diceto  decani  Londonienaia  Abbreviationes  Chronic 
oomm  et  Ymagines  Hiatoriamm.  Nunc  primnrn  edita  ez  MSS.  oodi- 
cibu  fideliter  collada. 

Hiftoite  Britannic»,  Saxonies,  Anglo-Danics,  Scriptorea  XV.  Ex  Tetnatia 
Codd.  MSS.  Editi  opera  Thorn»  Gale.  Oxonis,  1691.  fol.  pp.  553 — 
562.  Hiatoria  compendioaa  de  Regibna  firitonnm  per  Radnlphum 
Dioetnm. 

Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra.  London.  1691.  fol.  torn.  i.  pp.  87 — 9,  Indicnlum 
de  anooeiaione  arcbiepiacoponim  Cantnar.  et  a  quiboa  apostolicia  pallia 
jnaoepemnt.— torn.  ii.  pp.  677 — 693,  Hiatoria  aedia  Cantnar. 


RICHARD  THE  CANON. 

Richard  the  Canon  is  said  to  have  been  a  monk  of 
the  priory  of  tiie  Holy  Trinity  in  London,  about  the 
year  1200.  The  late  Mr.  Petrie,  who  had  the  ypportunity 
of  comparing  the  manuscripts  preserved  at  Cambridge 
and  elsewhere,  was  of  opinion  that  the  history  of  the 
expedition  of  Richard  I.  to  Syria,  which  Grale  printed 
under  the  name  of  Geoffirey  de  Vinsauf,  is  the  work  of 
Richard  the  Canon.  It  had  previously  been  printed 
anonirmously  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  Leland 
speaks  of  Richard  as  being  the  author  of  histories  of  this 
crusade  in  prose  and  verse,  of  which  he  had  only  seen  the 
latter.  The  Itinerarium  printed  by  Gale  is  in  prose,  but 
it  is  interspersed  with  quotations  in  verse,  and  seems  to 
be  the  work  of  one  who  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
classic  writers  of  antiquity.  It  is  a  valuable  contempo- 
rary document,  and  gives  us  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  expedition  than  any  other  chronicle.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  style  of  this  writer,  we  may  cite  one  of  tiie  inci- 
dents which  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Acre.. 
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Petririaram  hosGliam,  qtuumm  fuit  in  dntate  copia,  ami  fait  ineoaipan- 
UIb,  et  magnitudiDe  compact»  macbiDB  ct  pro  Toto  torqneDtram,  ingiti- 
mabilis  molia  laptdes  jacalando  efficaz.  Hiqna  nflul  potnit  retiatBre  velfeCBiei- 
ti».  Incredibilia  molia  qtiippe  lapides  jacebat,  emiMOt  etiam  lapidcf  procel 
impetoB  egit. 

Omnia  comminuit  jactna  qasconque  feriret. 

Lapides  nihilominoa,  qnodea  nnllo  retardarentor  obstacaks  unint  pcdia  kn- 
gitudine  agebantur  in  terram  cadentes.  Nonnullai  petrariamm  noatraniai 
percutiena  in  particulas  ditpenit,  Tel  certe  inutilet  effecit,  mirbinai  qvoqie 
alias  plores  ?el  ictn  dissolyit,  vel  particnlam  quam  attigerat  abacidit.  Tanta 
nimimm  erat  vebenMntia  jaculandi,  et  impetoa  tarn  pertinaz,  qaod  nihil  tarn 
Bolidum  Tel  ita  fuit  compactum  cujuscnnque  materis  Tel  sabatands,  quod 
poaaet  incolnme  tam  intolerabilif  percnasonB  aiutinere  i^jmiam.  Hac 
igitiur  talis  in  qaendam  ex  noetris  homioem  lapidem  enomiia  magnitadinis 
dedit  a  tergo,  aversa  qaippe  facie  steterat  nihil  sospicana,  led  nee  ■■liiiiiiis 
tam  procul  posse  lapidem  penrenissei  sednec  hominem  qoidam  Tel  in  minimo 
laesit,  imo  nee  loco  movit,  sed  resiliens  a  tergo  tanquam  a  monte  ferreo  ded- 
dit  hand  procul  inefficaz.  Quem  Tir  ille  reapidena  plus  habnit  horroris  ex 
Tisu,  quam  doloris  ex  ictu.  Qois  hoc,  inquam,  non  aMriberet  diTusse  miaera- 
tioni  ?  quis  hoc  intelligens  non  pensaret  magna  opera  Domini,  cajas  pro  le 
certantibua  semper  prsesto  est  dementia  ?  Ad  ciyas  conmesdandam  nUqne 
merito  magnificentiam  quid  operatias  est  snbjidam. 

Edition. 

Historin  Anglicanae  Scriptores  quinque  ex  Tetuads  codidb«a  1488.  nunc 
primum  in  lucem  editi.  toI.  ii.  Oxoniae,  1687,  fol.  pp.  247 — 429,  Iti- 
nerarium  regis  Anglorum  Richardi  et  aliorum  in  terram  Hieroecrfjinomn, 
anctore  Oanfrido  Vinisauf. 


WALTER   DE    COUTANCES,    AND    OTHER 
WRITERS  ON  THE  CRUSADE, 

Walter  de  Coutances  {de  Constantiis  or  de  Om- 
stantia)  is  stated  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,*  and  by  John 
de  Hauteville,  to  have  been  a  native  of  Cornwall^  and 
to  have  been  descended  of  British  blood.  John  of  Salis- 
buryt  calls  him  Walter  de  Insula,  from  which  circum- 

*  Girald.  Cambr.  ap.  AngU  Sacr.  toI.  iL  p.  418. 
t  Epist.  187. 
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stance  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Walter  de  Coutances  in 
the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France*  conjectures  that  he  waa 
a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  which  then  belonged  to  the 
diocese  of  Coutances  in  Normandy.  We  know  nothing 
of  his  history  until  we  find  him  in  1173  holding  the  high 
position  of  vice-chancellor  of  England,  when  we  learn 
that  he  was  also  a  canon  of  Rouen.f  He  was  evidently 
in  very  high  favour  with  the  king,  who,  in  11 77^  sent 
him  in  his  quality  as  vice-chancellor  with  Ranulph  de 
Glanville  on  a  mission  to  the  count  of  Flanders.]:  In 
1180  he  was  sent  with  the  bishop  of  Winchester  on  an 
embassy  to  the  court  of  France.§  Among  his  other 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  he  was  a  canon  of  Lincoln,  and 
archdeacon  of  Oxford. 

It  appears  that  the  grand  object  of  Walter's  ambition 
was  the  bishopric  of  Lisieux,  and  that  he  used  every 
endeavour  to  persuade  or  force  bishop  Amulf  to  vacate  it 
in  his  favour.  Amulf,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Richard 
bishop  of  Winchester,  II  complains  bitterly  of  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  he  was  subjected  through  Walter's  in- 
fluence at  court ;  and  from  another  letter^  it  appears  that 
he  had  offered  Amulf  money  to  pay  his  debts  on  condition 
of  his  compelling  the  chapter  to  promise  him  their  votes 
for  the  first  vacancy.  In  1183,  when  Geoffrey,  who  had 
been  bishop  elect  of  Lincoln  several  years,  was  promoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  the  see  of  Lincoln  was  given 
to  Walter  de  Coutances,  who  was  immediately  consecrated 
at  Anjou  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.**'  In  less  than 

*  Tom.  zri.  p.  536. 

t  Rad.  de  Diceto,  col.  568. 

X  Roger  de  Horeden,  Aniud.  j^.  561. 

§  Rad.  de  Diceto,  col.  609. 

II  Arnulphi  Lexor.  Epist.  ed.  Giles,  Ep.,107»  page  266. 

f  Arnnlph.  ib.  Ep.  117. 

^  Rad.  de  Diceto,  col.  615. 
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a  year  after  this  he  was  promoted  to  the  metropolitan  see 
of  Rouen,  a  poorer  benefice,  but  a  higher  dignity^  than  that 
which  he  left* 

From  this  period  the  name  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen 
occurs  continually  in  connection  with  the  political  events 
of  his  age.  In  1188  he  took  the  cross,  and  engaged  him- 
self to  accompany  king  Henry  II.  in  his  intended  cru- 
sade. On  that  monarches  death  he  invested  Richard  with 
the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  and  then  hastened  to  England 
to  assist  at  his  coronation.  After  holding  a  provincial 
council  at  Rouen,  he  accompanied  king  Richard  in  his 
voyage  to  Syria,t  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  entire 
confidence  of  that  monarch.  When  the  king  received 
intelligence  of  the  troubles  caused  by  the  dissensions 
between  William  de  Longchamp  and  his  opponents,  he 
sent  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  back  to  England,  with  let- 
ters constituting  him  regent,  with  the  offices  of  chief 
justice  and  chancellor.^  We  find  him,  in  his  capacity 
of  regent,  calling  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  on  the  arrival  of 
intelligence  of  the  captivity  of  Richard  in  his  return  firom 
the  Holy  Land.§  Archbishop  Walter  was  a  stanch  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  the  church ;  and,  at  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  that  last  mentioned,  we  find  him  obstinately 
opposed  to  the  king,  when  the  latter  b^an  to  build  the 
Chateau  Gaillard  at  Andely,  which  was  a  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  church.  His  opposition  was  carried  so  far  that 
he  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the  pope,  who  however 
justified  the  king,  and  the  archbishop  immediately  ac- 
quiesced. ||     Walter  died  on  the  16th  of  November,  1207. 


*  W.  Neubrig.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  8. 

t  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  667. 

t  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Annal.  pp.  687»  706.    Rad.  de  Dicet.  col.  1231. 

§  Roger  de  Hoveden,  p.  721. 

U  Roger  de  Hgyeden,  Annal.  p.  769. 
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The  only  writings  of  this  prelate  now  preserved  are  a 
few  letters  scattered  through  the  pages  of  contemporary 
annalists.  But  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  history  of  the 
crusade,  which  is  not  extant,  and  which,  if  such  a  work 
ever  existed,  b  a  great  loss  to  the  historian. 
-  Another  writer,  called  by  the  old  bibliographers  Gu- 
L1BLHU8  Pebegrinus,  is  Said  likewise  to  have  written  a 
history  of  king  Richard's  expedition  against  the  Saracens, 
in  Latin  verse,  which  he  dedicated  to  Hubert  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Stephen  de  Turnham.  But  this  also 
appears  to  be  lost. 

Another  history  of  king  Richard  and  of  his  expedition 
to  Syria  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  one  Hugh  db 
HovBDBN,  and  to  have  been  preserved  among  the  Digby 
manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Tanner  quotes  the 
following  lines  from  Robert  of  Gloucester  (which  are  not 
found  in  Heame's  edition) — 

But  who  60  wole  of  his  cheralrie  knowe  or  wyte, 
Rede  he  in  the  oomydes  that  ben  of  him  wryte, 
That  mayster  Hew  hath  of  Howdane  y-wroujte. 

It  seems,  however,  probable  that  Hugh  de  Hoveden  is 
only  an  error  for  Roger  de  Hoveden  the  annalist. 


GERVASE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Gbrvasb  was  a  monk  of  the  priory  of  Christ's  Church, 
Canterbury,  where  he  appears  to  have  held  the  office  of 
sacristan,  but  this  is  all  we  know  of  his  history.  He 
was  present  when  Canterbury  cathedral  was  burnt  in 
1174,  and  watched  the  progress  of  building  the  new 
church  until  the  year  1184,  the  date  of  the  election  of 
Baldwin  to  the  archbishopric,  when  he  wrote  an  account 

2  E  2 
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of  these  events  under  the  title  of  Tractaius  de  combui- 
iione  et  reparatione  Dorobomensis  ecclesia.  In  another 
tract,  which  was  probably  written  soon  after  the  accession 
of  archbishop  Hubert  in  1193,  Grervase  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  dissentions  between  archbishop  Baldwin 
and  his  monks.  His  next  work,  a  history  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  terminating  soon  after  the  accession 
of  Hubert,  was  probably  also  published  during  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  His  chronicle,  of  the  reigns  of  Stephen, 
Henry  II.,  and  Richard  I.,  ends  with  the  death  of  the 
latter  monarch  in  1199,  and,  as  Gervase  states  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  only  the  first  part  of  a  work  of  which 
the  second  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  reign  of  John,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  compiled  in  the  first  years  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  second  part  appears  never  to 
have  been  written. 

A  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge  (No.  438),  contains  a  historical  treatise  by 
Gervase  of  Canterbury,  entitled  Mappa  Mundi,  in  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  appears  to  consist  of  a  topogra- 
phical description  of  England  as  divided  into  counties, 
with  lists  of  the  bishops^  sees  and  monasteries  in  each ; 
and  the  second,  of  lists  of  the  archbishops  '^  of  the  whole 
world  ^'  and  of  their  suffragans.  The  same  volume  con- 
tains a  chronicle  of  England  by  Gervase,  beginning  with 
the  fabulous  ages  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Richard  I., 
the  latter  part  of  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the  printed 
chronicle. 

Gervase  is  deserving  of  the  character,  given  to  him  by 
bishop  Nicolson,  of  a  diligent  and  judicious  historian. 
His  writings  show  great  care  in  collecting  information, 
and  discrimination  in  using  it ;  and  his  chronicle  of  the 
reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry,  and  Richard  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  historical  memorials  of  the  twelfth  oentory. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  prologue  to  this  chronicle 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Gervase,  and  at 
the  same  time  show  us  his  notions  of  the  distinction 
between  a  chronicler  and  a  historian  : 

Sanctomm  Toro  orthodozornm  patmm  gloriosa  et  imitanda  ezempla  con- 
thMntur  m  hiftoiiis  Tel  aiixialibiiBi  qac  alio  nomine  dironica  nnncnpantnr. 
In  qnilnu  multa  quKrenti  ledulo  bene  Tivendi  repperinntnr  exempla,  qoibns 
bnmanA  ignorantia  de  tenebris  edadtnr,  et  at  in  bono  profidat  edooetor. 
Historic!  antem  et  dironici  secondnm  aliqnid  una  est  intentio  et  materia,  sed 
diTenna  tractandi  modos  est  et  forma  varia.  Utrinsqne  una  est  intentio, 
qnla  uterqne  veritati  intendit.  Forma  tractandi  Taria,  quia  historicns  diffuse 
et  eleganter  incedit,  chronicus  vero  simplidter  g^aditur  et  breriter.  Projidt 
Idstoricus  ampuUas  et  sesquipedalia  verba ;  chronicus  Tero  silvestrem 
musam  tenul  meditatur  avena.  Sedet  historicus  inter  magniloquos  et  grandia 
Terba  serentes,  at  chronicus  sub  pauperis  amide  pausat  tugurio  ne  sit  pugna 
pro  panpere  tecto.  Proprium  est  historici  veritati  intendere,  andientes  vel 
legentes  duld  sermone  et  eleganti  demulcere,  actus,  mores,  vitamque  ipsius 
quern  describit  edocere,  nihilque  aliud  comprehendere  nisi  quod  historisB  de 
ratione  videtur  competere.  Chronicus  autem  annos  incamationis  Domini 
annommque  menses  computat  et  kalendas,  actus  etiam  regum  et  prindpum 
qpm  in  ipsis  ereniunt  breviter  edocet,  eventus  etiam,  portenta,  vel  miracula 
commemorat.  Sunt  autem  plurimi  qui  cbronicas  vel  annales  scribentes 
limites  suos  excedunt,  nam  philacteria  sua  dilatare  et  fimbrias  magnificare 
ddectant.  Dum  enim  chronicam  compilare  cupiunt,  historid  more  incedunt, 
et  quod  breviter  sermoneque  hamili  de  modo  scribendi  dioere  debuerant» 
verbis  ampullosis  aggravare  conantur. 

Edition. 

Historic  Anglican»  Scriptores  X.  (Twysden).  Londinl,  16&2.  fol.  coll. 
1285^1684.  Gervasii  monachi  Dorobemensis  sive  Cantuariensis, 
Tractatus  de  combustione  et  reparatione  Dorobomensis  eoclesic  :  Ima- 
ginationes  de  discordiis  inter  monachos  Cantuarienses  et  archiepiscopum 
Baldewinum :  Chronica  de  tempore  regum  Anglic  Stephani,  Hen.  II. 
et  Ricardi  I.  Vitae  Dorobomensium  archiepiscoporum. 

TVatuiation. 

A  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association ;  at 
the  first  General  Meeting,  held  at  Canterbury,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1844.  Edited  by  Alfred  John  Dunkin.  London,  1845,  8vo. 
pp.  194 — 840.  Gervase*s  account  of  the  burning  and  repairing  the 
church  of  Canterbury. 
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RADULPH  NIGER. 

Radulph,  better  known   by   the   Latin   surname  of 
Niger,  is  said  by  Tanner  to  have  been  bom  at  Bury,  in 
Suffolk ;  and  it  appears  from  the  inedited  preface  to  one 
of  his  theological  works  that  he  studied  at  Paris  under 
Girard  la  Pucelle.     At  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  theo- 
logical works   he  is   entitled  archdeacon  of  Gloucester. 
He  was  a  violent  partizan  of  Becket,  and  for  his  activity 
against  the  king  he  was  driven  into  exile,  in  revenge  for 
which  he  wrote  a  most  calumnious  account  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Henry  II.,  after  that  monarch's  death.     As  the 
chronicle  to  which  this  character  is  attached  is  very  slight, 
and  of  no  importance,  we  can  only  imagine  that  he  wrote 
it  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  libel.     A  continuator 
has  brought  it  down  in  one  MS.  (MS.  Cotton,  Vespas.  D.  x.) 
to  1178,  and  in  another  (MS.  Reg.  13  A.  XII.)  to  1206. 
A  considerable  portion  of  Radulph  Niger's  chronicle  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  abridged  from  William  of  Malmsbury. 

There  is  another  chronicle,  somewhat  more  diffuse,  in 
MS.  Cotton,  Cleopat.  C.  x.,  also  by  Radulph  Niger,  who, 
at  fol.  50,  gives  a  list  of  his  own  writings  in  these  words : 
Radulphus  Niger  scripsit  vij.  digesta  super  Eptaticum; 
scripsit  et  Moralia  Regum,  et  Epiiomen  Veteris  Testamenti^ 
in  ParaHpomenofif  et  Remediarium  in  Esdram;  scripsii 
etiam  librum  de  re  militari  et  tribus  viis  peregrinaHonu 
HierosolymitancBy  et  Kbrum  de  quatuar  fesiivUaiibus  beatdt 
Maria  virginis,  et  librum  de  inierpretationibuB  BebruMtum 
nominum ;  scripsit  et  fuse  Chronica. 

Most  of  the  theological  works  indicated  in  this  list  were 
preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of  Lincoln  Cathedral 
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Radolph's  Chronicles  occur  not  very  unfrequently  in 
manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  following  is 
the  latter  part  of  his  character  of  Henry  11.^  with  the 
observations  of  the  writer  who  continued  the  chronicle. 

Corraptns  a  Ricardo  archiepiscopo  monetam  oormmpi  permisit,  cormp- 
tores  tandem  saspendio  decedere  compellenB.  Avibas  coeli,  piscibas  fliuni- 
nam,  bestiis  teme,  immimitatein  dedit,  et  sata  psuperum  loca  pascuae  fecit. 
-Caiuam  fidei  laesie  et  advocatiofiis  eccleaarani  in  curia  decidi  constituit. 
Electionis  jus  ita  delinivit  quod  toto  Bui  regni  spacio  nee  unus  ex  millibus 
eanonice  sit  promotus.  Vulgus  inanditnm  manibus  et  pedibus  truncavit. 
Comitea  et  epiacopos  in  senritutem  fbssandi  et  cseterorum  opernm  semlium 
eoeg;it.  Tribntarius  exteria,  in  domesticos  prBedo,  scutagiis,  recognitiouibust 
et  Tariia  angariarum  alluvionibus  fere  omnea  depressit.  Omne  jus  poli  jure 
fori  demutavit.  Scripta  autentica  omnium  enervavit.  Libertatibus  omn'um 
inaidiana  quasi  e  specula,  solotenus  egit  innoxionun  municipia.  Filias  miserae 
conditionis  corruptas  et  oppressas  copulans  clarissimis,  haeredes  omnes  me- 
chanicos  creavit.  Servis  generosas  copulans,  pedanete  conditionis  fecit  uni- 
reitpos.  Haereditates  retinuit,  aut  Tendidit,  fortunam  semper  in  exitu  prieter 
duos  annos  Tit»  ultimos  blandam  expertus.  Exin  aucta  ei  insolentia,  nihil 
intemeratum  reliquit,  nihil  intactom  prseteriit,  et  totus  in  auro  aurum  esurie- 
bat,  sitiebat,  anhelabat,  et  crescentem  auri  cumulum  vincebat  avaritia.  Ora- 
toriom  ingressus,  picture  aut  susurro  vacabat,  horas  regularea  quasi  aconitum 
fogiebat.  Presbyteros  innoxios  compeditos  habuit  in  vinculis»  nullam  dis- 
tinctionem  habens  clerici  vel  nistici,  abbatis  vel  cerdonis,  monachi  vel  peda- 
cic  In  cansis  differendis  cavilacissimus,  ut  ssepe  jus  venderet.  Episcopa- 
tns  Tacantes  electione  diu  suspendit,  ut  eis  diutius  abuteretur,  et  cum  prius 
debeant  clerici  et  monachi  in  episcopos  et  abbates  eanonice  eligi  quam  con- 
secrari  Tel  benedici,  hodie  prius  in  Anglia  consecrantur  et  benedicuntur. 
Nunquam  enim  eliguntur,  sed  a  laicis  intruduntur.  Inter  eligentes  serens 
discordias,  quod  ei  etiam  inter  filios  coosuetissimum,  ut  factionem  propriam 
ailiena  malignitate  obnuberet.     Ethsec  ei  causa  excidii  prsecipua. 

Hucnsque  protraxit  banc  chronicam  magister  Radulphus  Niger,  quiaccusa- 
tns  apud  praedictom  principem  et  in  exilium  pulsus,  ob  expulsionis  injuriam 
atrociora  quam  decnit  de  tanto  ac  tarn  serenissimo  rege  mordaci  stilo  con- 
scripsit,  magnificos  ejus  actus  quibus  insignia  ubique  habebatur  reticendo, 
atque  prava  ejus  opera  absque  alicujus  excusatlonis  palliatione  replicando, 
cum  pleraque  de  his  quae  commemoravit  in  pluribus  articulis  aliquantulam 
admittaot  excusationem,  si  gestorum  ejus  intentio  justo  libramine  ponderetur, 
si  regiae  potestatis  lubrica  libertas  pensetur,  qnse  fere  cunctis  potentibus  dat 
licere  quod  libet,  quorum  vitiis  facile  favent  inferiores,  proni  ad  imitandumi 
prompli  ad  adulandum,  cum  et  impunitas  prsstet  audaciam,  divitin  vcro 
acuant  et  accendant  culpam. 
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WILLIAM  OF  RAMSEY. 

WiLLiAii  OF  Ramsey  is  known  as  a  writer  of  lives  of 
English  saints.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  the 
place  from  which  he  took  his  name;  and  subsequently 
became  a  monk  of  Croyland.  We  know  no  more  of  his 
personal  history,  which,  in  fact,  is  very  obscure.  One  of 
his  earliest  works  was  perhaps  the  Life  and  Miracles  of 
the  Saxon  Waltheof,  who  had  been  beheaded  by  William 
the  Conqueror  and  buried  at  Croyland,  of  which  place  he 
had  been  a  benefactor,  and  where  popular  love  and  super- 
stition afterwards  venerated  him  as  a  saint.  In  the  title 
to  this  tract  the  author  is  styled  simply  a  monk  of  Croyland, 
and  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  tract  the  events  are  twice 
brought  down  to  the  year  1219,  and  the  abbacy  of  Henry 
de  Longchamp.  William  of  Ramsey  also  wrote,  in  Latin 
verse,  lives  of  St.  Guthlac,  king  Edmund  the  Martyr,  St 
Birin,  and  St.  Fredemund,  once  preserved  in  a  manuscript 
in  the  Cottonian  library  (Vitellius,  D.  xiv.),  which  perished 
in  the  fire.  Other  copies  appear,  however,  to  be  contained 
in  a  manuscript  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  life  of  Guthlac  was  dedicated  to  Henry 
de  Longchamp,  abbot  of  Croyland  (a.  d.  1191 — 1236); 
and  that  of  St.  Birin  to  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  therefore  after  1204.  A  Life  of  St.  Neot  is 
also  ascribed  to  this  writer,  but  it  seems  rather  uncertain 
which  of  the  lives  of  that  saint,  found  anonymously  in 
several  manuscripts,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  him.  His 
name  is  attached  in  a  comparatively  modem  hand  to  the 
Life  of  St  Neot  in  a  Cottonian  manuscript  (MS.  Cotton. 
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Claud.  A.  V.).*  It  is  stated  in  a  manuscript  of  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  William,  monk  of  Ramsey, 
wrote  thirty  homilies  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,t  but  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  this  be  the  same  person  or  not. 

William^s  Life  of  Waltheof  is  only  valuable  as  contain- 
ing a  curious  romantic  legend,  relating  to  the  origin  of 
Waltheof 's  family.  Otherwise  it  is  neither  remarkable 
for  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  nor  important  for  the 
historical  information  it  contains.  Perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  the  Latinity  of  this  writer  will  be  furnished  by 
one  of  the  miracles. 

Qualiter  Mtotweens  eeteu»  in  eodem  loeo  priitimo  oeuiorum  lumM  iii 

rfddiiut» 

Sequent!  qaoque  tempore»  id  est  xr.  kalendas  Jnnii,  de  villa  quK  est 
taper  Braneswald,  Lndington  Todtata,  tribntum  monasterio  sancti  Benedicti 
pnebente  de  Rametia,  crebrescente  abique  mmore  aanctitatis  beati  Walderi, 
Tenit  quidam  adolescena,  nomine  Radulfai,  ocnloram  officio  din  priTatns. 
Monachal  etenim  illias  ecdesi»,  nomine  Godricoa,  ana  cam  dactore  lao  ad 
tombam  sancti  Walderi  illam  addazit,  eodem  roganteattentias.  Qaicam  ibi- 
dem in  oratione  prostratas  permansisset,  non  ilia  sed  snbseqaenti  nocte,  circa 
Kmitam  matatinBe  sjnaxeos,  sopore  levi  jam  inondatos  et  qaasi  semivigilans, 
Tidit  qaendam  egregia  Tslde  forma  Tiram  de  sepulchro  sargere,  cattomqae  ab 
eo  nigrom,  qaem  in  collo  gerere  sibi  csecas  ipse  Tidebatar,  eztractam  longios 
projicere.  Qaod  dam  fieret,  confestim  ezperectas  qao  tenebator  somno» 
miseratione  divina  yidit  candelas  et  cereos  circa  idem  sepolchram  accensos. 
Facto  igitar  mane,  ejasdem  ecclesiK  conTentas  oomperto  miracalo  cai  nihil 
est  impossibile  laadaTerant  Dominam,  qoi  est  solamen  et  expectatio  sancto- 
ram  saoram.  Idem  aatem  jaTcnis  de  villa  qaa  venit  testimoniam  moltis 
illaminationi  illias  perhibentibaSi  pro  adepta  miracali  Istitia  afratribos  adhoc 
retentasy  plane  videns  in  eadem  senrit  ecclesia. 

Editioni. 

Chroniqaes  Anglo-Normandes  .  .  .  pablite  par  Francisqae  Michel.  Tome 
Second.  Roaen,  1836.  8to.  pp.  99—142.  Vita  et  Passio  Walderi 
comitis.    Miracala  sancti  Waldevi  gloriosi  martyris. 

*  On  the  lives  of  St.  Neot,  see  Gorham's  History  of  St.  Neot's,  toL  i. 
pp.  247— S70,  and  Whitaker's  life  of  St.  Neot,  8vo.  Lond.  1809. 

f  Golielmas  monachas  de  Ramsey  scripsit  saper  Cantica  Canticorom 
omelias  xu.     MS.  Cotton.  Claad.  E.  iv.  fol.  353,  v^. 
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WILLIAM  THE  CLERK. 

This  poet^  or  trouvere,  was  a  native  of  Normandy; 
he  was  a  clerk^  although  he  wrote  in  Anglo-Norman 
instead  of  Latin,  and  often  chose  profane  subjects ;  and  he 
lived  in  the  reign  of  king  John.  The  poem  by  which  he 
is  best  known^  and  which  seems  by  the  number  of  manu- 
scripts remaining  to  have  been  most  popular,*  is  a  metri- 
cal Bestiary,  or  treatise  on  Natural  History  as  it  was  then 
taught,  with  moralizations  giving  a  symbolical  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  properties  and  characteristics 
of  the  different  animals  described  in  it.  The  author  tells 
us  in  the  following  opening  lines  that  this  work  was 
written  when  Philippe  Auguste  held  the  crown  of  France 
and  during  the  interdict  to  which  England  was  subjected 
under  king  John,  and  complains  of  the  corruption  of 
manners  which  was  then  too  prevalent  in  the  court  of 
England  as  well  as  in  that  of  Rome. 

Qui  ben  comenoe  e  bein  define, 
Co  est  veriU  seive  e  fine, 
En  totes  overaignes  en  deit 
Estre  loez,  qui  qae  ii  seit. 
Livre  de  bone  comen9aile. 
Qui  ayera  bone  definale 
E  bon  dit  e  bone  matyre, 
Vielt  Gaillame  en  Romans  dire. 
De  bon  Latin  oh  il  le  troeve 
Ceste  oyeiragne  fa  fete  noeve 
£1  tens  qne  Phelipe  tint  France, 


*  Our  extracts  arc  taken  from  MS.  Reg.  16  £.  VIII.  Another  copy  of 
the  Beatiaire  IJivinSf  as  it  is  commonly  entitlc.1,  is  found  in  MS.  Cotton, 
Vespas.  A.  VII. 
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El  tens  de  la  grant  mesoBtamice 
Que  Engletere  fu  entredtte, 
Si  qii*il  n'i  avoit  mesw  dite, 
Ne  cors  mis  en  tere  sacrde. 
De  Tentredit  ne  lai  agr£e 
One  k  ceste  foix  pins  en  die.* 
Por  90  que  drieture  mendie, 
E  leaut^  est  povre  e  basse, 
Tote  ceste  chose  trespasse 
Gnillame,  que  forment  s'en  dclt 
Qa*il  n'ose  dire  9oe  que  il  veil 
De  la  tricherie  que  cart 
En  Pone  e  en  Paatre  curt. 
Mais  k  plus  halt  dire  se  prent ; 
Kar  en  cest  livre  tos  aprent 
Natures  de  bestes  et  mors, 
Non  de  tates,  meis  de  plasors, 
Oh  mult  avera  morality, 
E  bon  pas  de  divinity, 
Oh  I'em  pnrra  essample  aprendre 
De  bein  fere  e  de  bein  aprendre. 
Rimez  iert  par  consonancie : 
Li  clers  fad  nez  de  Normendie 
Qui  auctor  est  de  cest  Romaunz. 

The  author  begins  his  treatise  with  an  account  of  the 
lion,  and  next  proceeds  to  describe  in  their  order  the 
principal  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  then  known,  including 
some  of  a  very  doubtful  character.  The  account  of  the 
syren  will  give  the  best  notion  of  the  style  and  character 
of  the  moralizations  with  which  these  descriptions  are 
accompanied. 

La  sereine  que  si  ben  chante, 
E  par  son  chant  les  gens  enchante, 
Done  essample  k  ceus  chastier 
Qae  par  cest  monde  deivent  najer. 
Nos  qui  par  cest  monde  passom, 


*  i.  e.  "  it  does  not  please  him  to  say  more  at  this  time  of  the  interdict.*' 
It  is  necessary  to  point  this  out,  as  the  abb^  dc  la  Rue,  taking  only  half  the 
sentence,  has  stated  in  his  account  of  William  that  the  poet  disapproved  of 
the  interdict  itself. 
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Snmet  decens  par  tel  son» 

Far  Tdne  glorie  qui  noa  oodt» 

De  oest  maud  a  la  delit. 

Quant  le  delit  avom  ammv, 

La  huraria  leae  del  con. 

La  glntonie,  le  yrereaca» 

L*slae  del  lit  et  la  richesoev 

Lais  palefroiz,  lea  chevals  gras. 

La  noblece  dea  richa  draa. 

Toz  jora  noa  trainm  cele  part, 

De  \k  Tenir  noa  eat  molt  tart ; 

Iloeques  taot  nos  delitnm, 

Qne  tot  k  force  noa  i  demoram. 

E  done  noa  ocdt  la  aereine, 

C'est  li  malfei  qoi  mal  nna  maine, 

Qne  tant  noa  fait  plunger  ea  Tioeat 

Qu'il  noa  endot  dedens  aea  licaa  t 

Done  nos  asaat  a  cort  sure^ 

Si  nos  occit  e  nos  score, 

Ausi  come  les  sereines  funt 

Les  mariners  qni  par  mer  Tont. 

Meia  il  i  ad  meint  mariner 

Qui  se  set  ben  garder  et  gaitier, 

Qnant  il  Tet  siglant  par  la  mer 

Sea  oreiUes  prent  k  estoper, 

Qn*il  n*oie  cant  qne  le  deceit ; 

Tot  ensement  faire  le  deit 

li  bom  qni  passe  par  cast  monde,  &c. 

The  abb^  de  la  Rue  has  stated  erroneously  that  the 
trouv^re  William  speaks  from  time  to  time  of  the  Jus- 
torical  events  of  his  age  in  the  moralizations  of  the  Besti- 
ary ;  in  one  instance  only,  when  speaking  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  turtle  dove,  he  breaks  into  the  following  reflections 
on  the  melancholy  position  of  the  church  in  England  at 
the  time  he  was  writing : 

Qnant  Tantor  qni  rima  cest  liyre 
Dereit  i^i  entor  eacrivre, 
Mult  esteit  tristes  e  dolans, 
Car  jJk  aveit  est^  dos  ana 
Seinte  yglise  si  dolerose, 
E  si  mate  e  si  pooruse, 
Que  quidouent  par  folic 
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Qae  son  espoi  l*iut  gueipie. 
Car  ele  ne  loat  le  ehef  lerer ; 
Poi  i  entrout  geot  par  nrer 
En  trestot  Pyglisse  d*Eiigletere. 
Mult  ert  la  dame  en  dure  guerre 
Pftr  tot  le  realme  k  oel  jor, 
£  en  peril  e  en  dolor ; 
Car  ti  enfant  demeinement 
Li  moreient  tomeiement, 
Le  pins  de  la  eheralerie, 
FloB  qa*en  une  mahomerie 
N'i  entraient  k  eel  termine. 
Mult  esteit  eu  grant  diadpline 
Torn^  e  en  chaitiveison, 
N*aToit  m^  gent  si  petit  non 
En  tote  Bretainge  le  grant 
Que  ne  fust  false  e  mefcreant. 
Pur  Tavoir  que  11  goanoient 
Des  ygliaes  qa'U  gardoient, 
Erent  li  plus  halt  k  derise 
Contre  la  pes  de  sdnte  yglise. 

A.t  the  conclasion  of  this  poem^  William  praises  bis 
patron^  named  sire  Ralphs  but  be  gives  us  no  particulars 
wbicb  could  lead  to  tbe  discovery  wbo  this  sire  Ralph 
was.  The  lines  in  which  his  name  occurs  offer  a  singular 
example  of  philological  flattery. 

Gnillame,  qui  cest  lirre  fist, 
En  la  definaiile  tant  dist 
De  sire  Raol  sun  seignur, 
Par  qui  il  fut  en  cest  labor, 
Qui  li  ad  ben  guerdon^, 
Pramis  lui  ad  e  bein  dnn^, 
Ben  lui  ad  coTenant  tenu. 
A  Raol  est  ben  avenu ; 
Car  il  ad  son  non  aempli, 
Ne  Tad  mie  mis  en  ubli. 
Tel  est  come  son  non  derise ; 
E  jo  m'en  lo  de  sun  senriae. 
Cest  non  Raol  sone  grant  cboie : 
Ore  Tus  enprendrai  la  glose. 
Treis  sillabbes  i  ad  sauni  plus, 
Le  re  e  le  dui  e  leflui 
Le  re  est  pris  de  racio, 
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E  le  du4  yeint  de  dulcedOf 
E  le  teirce  sillabe/ut 
Dist  autre  taunt  cume/uUus, 
Si  le  non  est  k  dreit  glos^, 
Fultut  eirt  en  mi  lea  poa^ ; 
Dune  fAxtfuUmB  yndique 
Ratione  duieedme, 
Cest  non  Raol  eat  apin^ 
E  de  raiaon  e  de  pit6 ; 
Pit^i  dulcor,  e  reiaon, 
Ont  en  son  qner  fidt  meiaon. 

In  his  advanced  years  William  composed  another  poem 
of  a  moral  tendency,  entitled  Le  Besant  de  Dieuy  of  which 
a  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  We 
can  only  describe  this  poem  after  the  account  of  it  given 
by  M.  de  la  Rue,  who  says  that  it  was  written  in  1226. 
The  term  besant  was  applied  in  the  middle  ages  to  a  coin ; 
and  the  poet,  meditating  on  the  actions  of  his  past  life, 
says  that  he  has  not  turned  his  talents,  the  besant  or  coin 
entrusted  to  every  man  by  his  creator,  to  so  good  profit 
as  God  will  expect  from  him.  Among  his  other  sins,  he 
confesses  that  he  has  too  often  employed  his  pen  on  pro- 
fane subjects,  tales  and  fabliaux. 

Gnillanme,  una  clera  qui  fu  Normana, 
Qui  Tersifia  en  Romans» 
Fablea  et  contes  soleit  dire, 
En  fole  et  en  vaine  matire 
Pecha  sovent»  Dens  li  pardont ! 
Mult  aima  lea  delits  del  mond. 

As  an  act  of  contrition  he  determines  to  compose  a  work 
of  greater  utility. 

Pensa  GuiUaume  qu*il  fereit 
Vers  consonansi  oli  Ten  porroit 
Prendre  essample  et  bone  matire 
Del  monde  hair  et  deapire, 
Et  de  nostre  seignor  serrir 
Tant  come  Pome  en  a  leisir. 
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He  b^ns  by  describing  the  duties  of  kings  and  princes 
and  their  courtiers^  blames  their  love  of  war^  and  exclaims 
against  the  ambition  of  the  pope  and  the  exactions  of 
his  legates.  The  besants  entrusted  to  the  great  and  the 
powerful  in  church  and  state  are  the  power^  dignities^ 
riches,  science,  and  talents,  which  God  has  conferred  upon 
them,  and  the  poet  shows  how  they  are  all  abused.  Wil- 
liam expresses  strong  disapprobation  of  the  war  against 
the  Albigeois,  undertaken  by  the  French  king  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  pope.  Many  of  the  French  engaged  in  this 
crusade  were,  he  says,  more  sinful  than  the  people  they 
persecuted. 

Que  dira  Deu8  i.  ces  Franceis, 
Qui  preisiez  chevalers  out, 
Qui  par  devant  croiser  se  font 
SoTeot  contre  ces  Albigeis  ? 
II  i  a  plusors  de  ces  Franceis 
Qui  antretant  ^  blasmer  sent 
Come  sont  dl  inr  qui  il  vont. 

He  blames  the  papal  court  as  the  cause  of  this  unnatural 
war. 

Quant  Franceis  vont  sor  Tolosains, 
Qu'il  tiennent  ^  Publicains, 
Et  la  legacie  Romaine 
Les  i  conduit  et  les  i  maine, 
N'est  mie  bien,  ce  m'est  avis; 
Bons  et  mals  sont  en  toz  pais ; 
Et  por  9eo  velt  Deus  qu'on  atende. 
Car  mult  li  plaist  que  home  amende. 

At  the  time  he  was  concluding  his  poem,  death  had  just 
carried  oflF  the  French  king,  Louis  VIII.,  in  the  midst  of 
his  ambitious  projects  against  the  devoted  Proyen9als. 

Al  contemple  que  fis  ces  Ters» 
AToit  la  mort  jet^  envers 
Le  rei  de  France  Loeis, 
Qui  ert  issu  de  son  pais 
Por  autrui  terre  purchasser ; 
Les  ProTen9iau8  cuida  chacer, 
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Les  ToloMins  prendre  et  honir, 
Et  quant  il  cnidm  tat  tenir 
Tuit  g^oaigner  et  tat  aTeir, 
Si  li  failli  tut  son  espeir. 
De  France  ne  de  Normandie, 
Ne  de  tute  sa  seignearie, 
Ne  dee  gram  terres  q*il  teneit, 
On  fust  it  tort  on  fiut  k  dreit, 
N'ot  que  siet  piede  tant  solement» 
A  tant  rerint  son  tenement. 

M.  de  la  Rue  states  that  this  poem  extends  to  3^7^8  lines. 
William  was  also  the  author  of  a  metrical  romance 
belonging  to  the  cycle  of  the  round  table^  entitled  Ia 
Roman»  des  Aventures  Fregus.  The  scene  of  this  story  is 
laid  in  Scotland ;  Fregus  is  the  son  of  a  peasant,  ambitious 
of  becoming  a  knight,  an  honour  which  he  receives  at  the 
hands  of  king  Arthur.  He  then  sets  out  in  search  of 
adventurous  exploits,  defeats  the  Black  Knight  who  had 
insulted  the  British  monarch,  and  gains  renown  far  and 
near.  In  the  course  of  his  adventures  he  obtains  the  love 
of  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  named  Gallienne.  The 
separation  of  the  two  lovers,  and  their  adventures  in  search 
of  each  other,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  poem.  At 
the  conclusion,  the  author  makes  us  acquainted  with  his 
name,  and  there  appears  no  reason  for  doubting  that  he 
was  the  same  William  who  wrote  the  Bestiaire  and  the 
Besant  de  Dieu» 

GnOlaiunet  li  clers  trait  k  fin 
De  sa  matere  et  de  sa  traere  ; 
Car  en  nnle  terre  ne  tmere 
Nnl  homme  ki  tant  ait  resca. 
Don  cheralier  an  biel  esca 
Flos  en  aTant  oonter  ne  saohe. 
Ichi  mec  la  bonne  et  Vestache, 
Et  chi  est  la  fins  don  Ronmaach : 
Soit  pais  et  sains  as  escontans  1 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  Besant  de  Dieu,  Ghiillaume 
acknowledges  having  composed  fabliaux  and  tales.    One 
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of  these  has  been  printed  in  the  last  edition  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Barbazan,  under  the  title  of  Duprestre  ei  d^ Alison , 
the  subject  and  manner  of  treating  of  which  rank  it  among 
the  most  licentious  of  this  class  of  medieval  poetry.  In 
the  opening  lines  the  author  boasts  of  having  composed 
many  similar  pieces. 

n  sont  maU  tant  de  menestrez, 

Que  ne  sai  ^  dire  desquex 

Ge  suii  par  le  con  saint  Hnitace  1 

Guillaume,  qui  sovent  le  laase 

En  rimer  et  en  fabloier. 

En  a  un  fait  qui  molt  est  chier, 

De  la  fUle  d'une  borgoise 

Qui  meint  en  la  riviere  d'Oise. 

The  only  other  fabliau^  however,  which  is  known  to 
exist  as  the  work  of  a  trouvere  of  this  name,  is  a  short 
story  of  a  different  description  from  the  one  last  mentioned: 
it  is  entitled  De  la  male  hontCj  and  has  also  been  printed 
in  the  collection  of  Barbazan.  The  author  merely  names 
himself  William^  and  makes  no  allusion  to  his  country  or 
profession.  M.  de  la  Rue  attributes  to  William  the  Clerk 
a  third  fabliau,  entitled  La  file  a  la  bourgeoises  but  this 
is  perhaps  only  another  title  for  the  fabliau  Du  prestre  et 
eT Alison,  founded  on  the  words  of  the  seventh  line  of  the 
extract  given  above. 

Editiom, 

Fabliaux  et  Contes  des  pontes  Frangois  des  zi,  xii,  xiii,  ziv,  et  zr  sidles. 

Publics  par  Barbazan.  Nouvelle  Edition  (By  Meon).  Tome  troisi^me. 

Paris,  1808.  8vo.  pp.  210—215.  De  la  male  honte.— Tome  quatrieme. 

pp.  427 — 441.  Da  prestre  et  d' Alison,  par  Guillaume  le  Normand. 
Le  Roman  des  Aventures  de  Fregus,  par  Guillaume  le  clerc,  tfouv^re  du 

treiziime  sidcle.     Public»  pour  la  premiere  fois,  par  Francisque  Micbel, 

Edimbourg,  imprim^  pourle  Club  d'Abbotsford.  1841.  4to. 
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THOMAS  DE  BAILLEUL. 

Ws  can  only  repeat  the  account  of  this  trouv^  giv< 
by  M.  de  la  Rue^  without  being  aMe  to  verify  its  aoc 
curacy ;  for  he  has  given  a  wrong  reference  to  the  only  M 
containing  the  poem  attributed  to  him^  which  he  stat 
to  be  in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  R^.  20  B.  XVI 
As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain^  there  is  no  man 
script  in  the  British  Museum  answering  to  the  abbe  de 
Rue*s  description ;  and  we  suspect  that  be  intended 
refer  to  some  manuscript  in  tlie  Royal  Library  at  Pari 
He  supposes  the  author  to  be  the  same  Thomas  de  Ba 
leul  who  in  1205  received  in  fief  one  of  the  rents  payal 
to  the  exchequer  in  London ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us 
what  way  the  name  is  attached  to  the  poem  in  questio 
which  he  describes  as  ^^  a  tale,  or  rather  a  critique  on  t 
conduct  of  king  John^  who  made  so  many  vain  efforts 
repossess  himself  of  Normandy/' 

The  poet,  he  says,  begins  his  narrative  with  a  charr 
description  of  spring ;  he  sings  the  mildness  of  the  sp 
the   beauty  of   the  roads,    the  elegance  of  the  co' 
damsels  who  pass  along  them,  the  poor  man  who  re 
to   bask   M'ith   his   children  in  the   sun,  the  joy  * 
shepherds,  the  lark  which  charms  them  with  its  so* 
youth  of  the  towns  coming  to  respire  the  pure 
the  country.     He  goes  on  to  say  Uiat  at  this  se 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  near  a  town 
the  Saracens  in  the  marshes  of  Anesin,  appear 
two  powerful  armies ;    they  approach  each  oth 
the  point  of  engaging,  and  a  sanguinary  comb' 
inevitable.    On  one  side  are  the  Persians,  the  C 
Sicilians,  the  Lombards,  the    Toulousans,  th* 
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the  Limousins,  and  thePoitevins;  on  the  other  the  Africans, 
the  Esclavons,  the  Germans,  the  Burgundians,  the  Picards, 
the  Normans,  the  French,  and  the  Angevins.  Counts 
palatine  command  the  two  hosts,  which  are  composed  of 
knights  of  the  highest  rank,  M.  de  la  Rue  gives  the 
following  extract  descriptive  of  the  alarm  of  the  women 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  these  two  armies : 

Et  lea  damed  (^stoiout  haut  o1  palais  marbrin, 
Awifet  as  feneatrct,  d'ennuj  le  chief  enclln. 
Let  deax  ot  regardoieiit  oU  il  ot  grant  tintin 
De  labours  et  de  trompes  dc  maint  corn  yrorin, 
Dont  cascanc  y  avolt  son  frere  et  sou  eoniin, 
On  ton  lojal  ami  qu*el  aimoit  do  ooer  tin. 
S*elet  fiirent  dolentet,  droit  ett  par  aaint  Martin ! 
"  Lasf^  !'*  dist  la  royne,  **  maint  enfant  orfenin 
Seront  de  cotte  guerre,  9!  a  cruel  detlin, 
Aim  ne  tvLt  tel  damage  depuia  le  roi  Tepin  I '' 

The  poet  then  describes  the  arrangement  of  the  two 
tnnies,  the  different  weapons  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
courage  which  inflames  them.  But  when  we  expect  to 
see  the  battle  begin,  the  author  suddenly  ends  his  story 
with  these  lines  :— 

Jou  qui  tout  teulH  estoic  desout  im  aubetpin, 
Vis  entre  les  deux  01  venir  un  pelerin, 
Qui  tout  let  apaiea  de  plain  Manap  de  viii. 

So  far  the  reference  to  the  politics  of  the  reign  of  king 
John  is  not  very  evident;  but  M.  de  la  Rue  tells  us  in 
conclusion,  ^^  At  the  head  of  the  poem  appears  a  miniature, 
where  we  sec  the  two  armies,  and  the  pilgrim  between 
them.  As  the  chiefs  who  command  them  have  their 
armorial  bearings  painted  on  their  shields,  we  might  by 
these  heraldic  signs  discover  with  certainty  the  event  on 
which  the  poet  intended  to  throw  ridicule.  I  only  re- 
cognised tlie  arms  of  the  Baillculs  of  Scotland,  gueules  , 
witli  the  shield  hermine/^  * 

*  De    la  Rue,  Eattit  hittoriquet  sur  let  Barden,  let  Jooglnrt,  et  lot 
TrouT^reo  Normondt  et  ABglo-Normanda,  torn.  lit.  pp.  41-^4. 
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A  pecidiarity  will  be  observed  in  the  frequent  duplica- 
tion of  the  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  which 
gives  a  great  importance  to  this  manuscript  in  a  philolo- 
gical point  of  view.  The  author,  it  appears,  doubled  the 
consonant  after  the  short  vowels  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  long  ones  which  were  only  followed  by  a 
single  consonant^  and  he  requests  future  scribes  to  copy 
his  orthography  without  change.  It  may  be  stated  that 
the  MS.  now  preserved^  which  is  in  the  Bodleian  library^ 
appears  to  be  the  author's  autograph. 


And  whaae  wilenn  shall  )>U8  hoc 

eflft  oi>err  8i|>e  writenn, 
Himm  bidde  ice  |>att  hctt  write  ribht, 

8wa  stunm  Hs  boehimmtieche|>>y 
All  )>werrt  utt  affterr  >dtt  itt  iss 

uppo  Hm  fimte  bisne, 
Wj»  all  swillc  rime  alls  ber  iss  sett ; 

wiW>  alse  fele  wordess ; 
And  tatt  he  loke  wel  hitt  he 

An  boc-staff  write  twiggess 
Eggwluer  |>8er  itt  uppo  Hss  boo 

iss  written  o  >att  wise  ; 
Loke  he  wel  >att  hett  write  swa, 

forr  hejae  magg  nohbt  ellcss 
On  Ennglissh  writenn  ribht  te  word, 

|iatt  ¥rite  he  wel  to  so)^. 


And  whoerer  shall  wish  this  book 

to  write  again  another  timet 
I  pray  him  that  he  write  it  correctly» 

as  this  book  teaches  him, 
All  throughout  after  what  it  is 

in  this  first  exemplar, 
With  all  such  rime  as  here  is  placed, 

with  as  many  words ; 
And  that  he  look  well  that  he 

write  one  letter  twice 
Whererer  it  in  this  book 

is  written  in  that  manner ; 
Let  him  look  well  that  he  write  it  so, 

for  he  may  not  otherwise 
In  English  write  correctly  the  word, 

Let  him  well  know  that  for  truth. 


He  wished  his  book  to  be  entitled  Ormulum. — 


Hm  boc  is  nemmned  Omnulum, 
forrM  Het  Ormm  itt  wrohhte : 

And  itt  iss  wrohht-  off  qua|>l>rigan, 
off  Goddspell-bokes  fowwre. 


This  book  is  called  Ormultun, 
because  Orm  wrote  it : 

And  it  is  made  quadripartite, ' 
out  of  four  Gospel-books. 


The  Ormulum  deserves  to  be  printed  entire,  as  a  most 
interesting  and  important  monument  of  the  history  of  our 
language.  It  has  an  early  form  of  words,  scarcely  mixed  with 
Norman,  yet  combined  with  a  remarkable  modernness  of 
phraseology  in  parts,  and  of  metre  and  rhythm  generally* 
A  leaf  or  two  appear  to  have  been  torn  from  the  end  of 
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the  manuscript  since  the  old  catalogue  of  ihe  Bodleian 
manuscripts  was  printed^  so  that  it  is  now  slightly 
imperfect* 

Sdition, 

AnalecU  Anglo- Saxonica  ...  By  Benjamin  Tliorpe,  F.S.A.  Londoiii  1834, 
8to.  pp.  171—- 178.    Eztracta  from  the  Ormuliun. 


NICHOLAS  DE  GUILDFORD. 

The  name  of  Nicholas  de  Guildford  occurs  in  a  poem^ 
of  which  copies  are  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of 
the  British  Museum  and  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  a 
way  which  would  lead  any  one  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  writers  of  the  middle  ages  name  themselves, 
to  believe  him  to  be  the  author.  This  poem  consists  of  a 
pleading  between  an  owl  and  a  nightingale  on  tiieir  re- 
spective merits  and  demerits,  until  the  wren  interferes, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  Nicholas  de  Guildford  shall  be  taken 
as  arbitrator.    The  nightingale  says, — 

**  Bi-hote  ich  habbe,  both  bit  is  "I  have  promiaed«  it  is  tme» 

That  maister  Nichole,  that  is  wis,  That  master  Nicholas,  wLo  is  wisCf 

Bi-tuxen  us  deme  schulde ;  Shall  jadge  betweea  us ; 

An  jef  ich  wene  that  he  wule ;  If  I  think  that  he  will ; 

Ah  war  mihtc  we  hine  finde  ? "  But  where  mig;ht  we  find  him  ?" 

The  wranne  sat  iu  ore  linde,  The  wren  sat  on  a  branch, 

*'  Hwat,  BO^te  jc,"  cwath  heo,  **  his      **  What,  know  ye  not,''  says  ike, 


horn?  «*  his 

He  wuneth  at  Porteshom,  He  dwells  at  POrtesham, 

At  one  tune  ine  Dorsete,  At  a  town  in  Dorsetriiife, 

fii  thare  see  in  ore  ut-lete ;  By  the  sea  in  an  out-let ; 

Thar  he  demeth  manie  rijte  dou,  Theie  he  judges  oiany  right  judg- 

ments, 
An  diht  and  writ  mani  wisdom,  And  composes  and  writes  much  wis- 

dom, 
An  thurh  his  muthe  and  thurh  his      And  through  his  mouth  and  through 

honde  his  hand 

Hit  Iff  tlio  betcre  into  Seotlonde.''         It  is  the  better  from  thence  to  Scot- 


Uad. 


ft 
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Of  ibis  Nicholas  de  Guildford  we  know  nothing ;  bnt 
in  another  part  of  the  poem  mention  is  made  of  a  king 
Henry^  as  being  recently  dead,  which  appears  applicable 
only  to  Henry  11.  $  so  that  the  author  probably  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth centuries. 

That  under^'at  the  king  Henri, 
«  JeflUB  his  soule  do  merci  I 

A  John  de  Guildford  is  said  to  be  mentioned  in  a  lost  leaf 
of  the  Jesus  College  manuscript^  and  to  have  been  the 
author  of  a  religious  poem  in  the  same  volumej  and  he  has 
been  supposed  to  have  been  the  brother  or  a  near  relation 
of  Nicholas. 

EditionM, 

The  Owl  and  Um  NightiogaJe.     Edited  by  Joseph  Stirentoii*    iiOBdoSf 

1838, 4to.    Printed  for  tb«  Roxburghe  Club. 
The  Owl  «ad  tho  Nightia(«le :  «a  «erly  English  potm  «ttrilNittd  to  NieholU 

de  Guildford,  with  some  ihorter  poems  from  the  tMM  HSimortyl. 

Editad  by  Thomu  Wrifbt.     London,  1843,  Svo.     PriaM  for  the 

Peiey  Sodoty. 


LAYAMON. 

Latamon  appears  as  the  first  translator  into  English 
of  the  British  History  published  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon« 
mouth,  which  he  seems  only  to  have  known  through  the 
Anglo-Norman  metrical  version  by  Wace.  Layamon  tells 
us  that  he  was  a  priest,  that  his  father's  name  was  lioove* 
nath,  and  that  his  native  place  was  Ernley  on  the  Severn. 
And,  from  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  Henry  II.,  we 
feel  inclined  to  think  that  he  wrote  either  at  the  end  of 
his  reign,  or  no  long  time  after  his  deadi. 

An  preost  wes  on  leodcn,  There  was  a  priest  among  people» 

Latamon  wes  i-hoten,  was  called  Layamon, 

he  wei  LeoTena1$«i  sone,  he  w«i  Um  ion  of  Lcoronsth» 
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[Reign  of 


ll'Se  him  beo  Drihten, 
he  wonede  at  Ernle^e 
at  fe'Selen  are  chirecben, 
appen  Seraroe  stawe. 


may  God  be  good  to  him, 
he  dwelt  at  Eniley 
in  the  domain  of  a  church 
upon  the  Scrern. 


He  tells  us  that  one  day  it  came  into  his  thoughts  that  he 
would  write  a  book  on  the  deeds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain^  from  their  first  arrival  in  the  island. 


La^amon  gon  liSen 

wide  ^ond  )>as  leode» 

and  biwon  )>a  se'Sela  boc 

|>a  he  to  bime  nom. 

He  nom  )>a  Englisca  boc 

)>tL  makede  seint  Beda ; 

an  ol^r  he  nom  on  Latin, 

|>e  makede  seinte  Albin 

and  )fe  feire  Austin 

|>e  fiilluh  broute  hider  in. 

Boc  he  nom  l>e  )>ridde, 

leide  >er  amidden, 

H  makede  a  Frenchis  clerc 

Wace  wes  l-hoten, 

|>e  wel  couj^  writen ; 

and  he  hoe  jef  >are  ae'Selcn 

Alienor^ 

|>e  wet  Henries  quenci 

|>efl  hejes  kinges. 

La^amon  leide  |>eo8  boc, 

^  leaf  wende, 

he  heom  leofliche  biheold, 

li)>e  him  beo  dribten, 

fetheren  he  nom  mid  fingren, 

and  fiede  on  boc  Telle, 

and  hi  8oJ>e  word 

sette  to-gadere, 

and  ^  Inre  boc 

Inrumde  to  are. 


Layamon  travelled 

far  through  the  people, 

and  obtained  the  noble  book 

which  he  took  for  his  exemplar. 

He  took  the  English  book 

which  St.  Bede  made ; 

another  he  took  in  Latin» 

which  was  made  by  St.  Albin, 

and  the  fair  Austin 

who  brought  baptism  hither. 

A  third  book  he  took» 

and  laid  it  there  amidst» 

which  a  French  clerk  made» 

was  called  Wace, 

who  was  very  sUlftil  in  writing 

and  he  offered  it  to  the  noble 

Eleanora, 

who  was  Henry's  queen» 

the  powerful  king. 

Layamon  laid  this  book, 

turned  orer  the  leaf, 

he  looked  at  it  with  pleasure, 

may  the  Lord  be  good  to  him, 

he  took  pens  with  his  fingers, 

and  fell  zealously  on  the  book» 

and  the  true  words 

set  together, 

and  the  three  books 

collected  into  one. 


It  is  now  difficult  to  decide  to  what  work  Layamon  refers 
as  the  book  written  by  St.  Albin  and  St.  Austin.  But 
his  own  work  appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  free  trans- 
lation of  Wace's  Roman  de  Brut.  It  begins  with  the 
Siege  of  Troy,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Trojan  adyen- 
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's  continued  through  the  fabulous   period 

the  last  of   the   British  kings  of  the 

'^e  of  Layamon  belongs  to  the  period 

^  generally  termed  semi-Saxon^  in 

"tlogy  and  grammatical  construc- 

hough  the  words  are  rapidly 

.nd  softening  down  their  termina- 

.cation  is  a  mixture  of  the  purer  Saxon 

.ccm  with  the  rhyming  verse  which  appears 

wCn  brought  in  by  the  Normans,  the  alliterative 

oeing  generally  without  rhyme,  and  the  rhyming 

«ines  without  alliteration.    The  above  extracts  will  serve 

as  a  specimen  of  the  alliteration  of  this  poem,  and  we  will 

only  add  a  few  lines  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 

rhyme,  taken  from  the  story  of  king  Lear. 

Gomoille  wm  swilSe  war,  Gornoille  was  rery  cunniug, 

Swm  beoiS  wifinen  wd  i-hw»r,  as  women  are  everywhere» 

md  leide  me  letinge  and  said  a  falsehood 

heore  ftedere  Inm  king :  to  her  father  the  king : 

**  Leofe  (iedere  dure,  *'  Beloved  father,  dear, 

•oa  Uole  ie  Godei  are,  as  I  pray  for  6od*s  mercy, 

iwa  helpe  me  Apollin,  so  help  me  Apollin, 

for  min  i-lsfe  is  al  on  him,  for  my  belief  is  all  in  him, 

Kit  lerere  ^  mrt  mo  «ne  that  thou  alone  art  more  precious 

to  me 

Kane  Hf  world  al  dane ;  than  all  this  world  entire ; 

and  )et  io  Ke  wille  speken  wit,  and  yet  I  will  speake  with  thee, 

Keoa  «rt  leorere  >ene  mi  llf,  thou  art  dearer  than  my  life, 

and  Hi  idi  snpge  Ke  to  leot^,  and  this  I  say  to  thee  for  truth, 

Ka  mith  me  wel  i-leve."  thou  mayest  entirely  believe  me.*' 

La3^mon's  poem  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  a  monument  of  the  language  at  a  period  the  li- 
terary productions  of  which  written  in  English  are  very  rare, 
A  perfect  copy  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (MS. 
Ck>tton.  Calig.  A.  ix,),  which  appears  to  have  been  written 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Of  a  second  manuscript 
of  Layamon  in  the  same  collection  (MS.  Cotton.  Otho  C. 
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XIII.)  a  bundle  of  burnt  leaves  is  all  that  remains.  This 
latter  maiiuscript  is  also  of  the  thirteenth  oentory,  but 
more  modern  than^  and  in  places  abridged  firom^  the  other 
text» 

Sditiwu. 

Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica  ....  By  Benjamiu  Thorpe.  London»  1834.  8to. 

pp.  143—170.    The  Hittory  of  king  Leir  and  his  daughten.    fwm  tte 

two  texts  of  Layamon. 
A  complete  edition  of  Layamoni  from  the  two  manuscripUf  if  understood  to 

be  in  the  press  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of  AntiquariM»  to  be 

edited  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden. 


STEPHEN  DE  LANOTON. 

Stephen  de  Langton  is  better  known  as  a  historical 
than  as  a  literary  character.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  date 
or  place  of  his  birth^  but  we  know  that  he  wu  sent  at  an 
early  age  to  study  at  Paris,  where  he  became  sucoessiTely 
professor  of  humanity  and  of  theology^  obtained  the 
title  of  doctor^  was  made  canon  of  Ndtre  Dame,  and  was 
finally  raised  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  uniyer- 
sity,  of  which  he  was  long  afterwards  regarded  as  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments.  A  great  part  of  his  life  appears 
to  have  been  spent  m  Paris,  and  at  the  bej^nning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  his  fame  was  so  great  that 
pope  Innocent  III.  invited  him  to  Rome,  and  made  him 
cardinal-priest  of  St.  Chrisogonus.*  In  1306  the  see  of 
Canterbury  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  archbishop  Hu- 
bert ;  and  the  monks,  in  secret  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  king  John,  chose  their  prior  named  Reginald  to 
occupy  his  place,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  pope  for  confir* 
mation.    The  king,  learning  what  had  taken  place,  forced 

*  See  the  iUit.  Jit.  de  Vnnoe,  torn,  atiii.  p.  6U 
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the  monks  to  make  a  new  election^  and  John  de  Gray, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  pope,  after  hearing  both  sides,  annulled  the  two 
elections,  and  by  his  own  authority  gave  the  see  to  Ste* 
phen  de  Lfimgton.  This  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  long 
and  obstinate  dispute  between  king  John  and  the  court  of 
Rome.  During  the  interdict,  the  new  archbishop  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope  remained  in  France,  chiefly  in  the 
monastery  of  Pontigny,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
literary  labours. 

In  1213,  king  John  made  his  submission  to  the  pope> 
and  then  Stephen  de  Langton  repaired  to  England  with 
other  bishops  who  had  been  exiled ;  he  was  allowed  to 
take  possession  of  his  see,  and  was  appointed  to  absolve 
the  king  from  the  papal  excommunication  under  which  he 
laboured.  Both  the  king  and  the  pope  were  deceived  in 
their  expectations  from  the  new  primate ;  for  from  this 
moment  he  always  appeared  as  the  firm  ally,  and  even  as 
the  foremost  partisan,  of  the  baronial  party,  and  his  name 
appears  first  among  the  witnesses  to  the  great  charter. 
When  the  pope  condemned  the  charter,  he  ordered  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  the  barons  who  had  extorted  it, 
but  the  primate  refused  to  obey.  Innocent  was  already 
offended  at  Langton's  boldness  in  protesting  against  the 
proceedings  of  his  legate  Nicholas ;  and  the  papal  com- 
missaries now  suspended  him  from  his  see,  and  ordered 
him  to  repair  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  The 
pope  confirmed  this  act,  and  only  restored  him  to  his  rights 
on  the  condition  of  his  not  returning  to  England  until 
the  end  of  the  troubles  by  which  that  country  was  then 
torn.  He  remained  on  the  continent  until  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  III. 

In  1219;  the  archbiishop  translated  the  body  of  Tho- 
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mas  Becket ;  and  his  lavish  expenditure  on  the  ceremo- 
nies of  that  occasion  is  said  to  have  involved  the  see 
in  debts,  of  which  it  was  not  cleared  until  the  fourth  pn- 
mate  in  succession  from  himself.*  In  1220,  he  crowned 
Henry  III,,  that  ceremony  having  been  previously  per 
formed  in  an  irregular  manner.  At  Canterbury  he  was 
occupied  in  rebuilding  his  palace^  completing  his  cathe- 
dral, and  reforming  his  monks  and  clergy.  In  1222,  he 
held  at  Oxford  a  provincial  council,  the  decrees  of  which, 
composed  by  himself,  are  printed  in  the  collections  of 
Spelman  and  Wilkins.  This  meeting  was  rendered  fa- 
mous by  one  of  the  earUest  known  instances  of  execution 
for  heresy,  which  is  not  much  to  the  archbishop's  credit 
An  impostor  who  pretended  to  be  Jesus  Christ,  and  who 
showed  scars  on  his  hands,  feet,  and  sides,  which  he  said 
were  those  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Jews,  was  condemned 
by  the  coimcil,  and  put  to  death  on  a  cross ;  and  a  deacon 
of  the  church,  condemned  at  the  same  time,  was  bumt.t 

In  1223,  Stephen  de  Langton  again  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  barons,  to  demand  the  confirmation  and  exe- 
cution of  the  great  charter.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  July> 
1228,  at  Slindon  in  Sussex ;  and  his  body  was  carried  to 
Canterbury  cathedral,  and  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St 
Michael,  where  his  tomb  is  still  seen. 

The  works  written  by  or  attributed  to  Stephen  de 
Langton  are  voluminous,  but  they  consist  chiefly  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  Scriptures,  and,  were  it  not  for  his  poli- 
tical celebrity,  he  would  not  hold  a  very  prominent  place 
among  the  Anglo-Norman  writers.  A  rather  early  manu* 
script  in  the  Bodleian  library  sums  up  the  literary  labours 
of  Stephen,  by  stating  that  ^^  while  at  Paris  he  divided 
the  bible  into  chapters  and  verses  (quotavii),  he  wrote 

*  Henry  dc  Knihton,  de  event.  Angl.  ap.  Dec.  Script  ooL  !?430. 
t  Matth.  >Veatm.  Flores  Hist.  p.  112,  &o. 
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expositions  on  the  books  of  Kings^  composed  a  life  of 
king  Richard^  and  left  many  other  volumes  the  produce 
of  his  industry/'*  Stephen  de  Langton  has  been  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  division  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  chapters  and  verses ; 
but  others  have  disputed  his  claims^  and  attributed 
this  mode  of  division  to  a  French  scholar  named  Hugh 
de  St.  Cher.t  The  authority  of  the  Oxford  manuscript 
just  quoted  may^  however,  be  considered  as  giving  some 
weight  to  Stephen's  claims^ 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  works  of  Stephen  de  Langton 
consists  of  commentaries,  not  only  on  the  books  of  Kings, 
but  on  nearly  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  dis- 
tinguished in  general  by  their  scholastic  subtilties.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  enumerate  them  all,  or  the  other  the* 
olo^cal  writings  ascribed  to  this  writer  ;  copies  of  most 
of  them  are  found  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, but  they  have  never  been  printed.  In  the  Harl. 
MS.  No.  104,  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  copy  of 
Langton's  Eonpositio  libri  duodecim  prophetarum* 

The  Life  of  Richard  I.,  by  Stephen  de  Langton,  is  not 
known  to  exist,  but  it  is  quoted  by  several  of'  the  early 
chroniclers.  The  old  biographers  have  also  attributed  to 
Stephen  Langton  a  history  of  Mohammed  {de  factis  Ma- 
humedis)^  but  without  any  apparent  authority.  A  life  of 
Thomas  Becket  has  likewise  been  wrongly  attributed  to  him. 
His  different  synodic  constitutions  are  printed,  with  some 
letters,  in  the  collection  by  Wilkins.  The  letter  to  king 
John,  with  the  monarch's  reply,  will  be  found  in  the  Spi- 

*  A.  D.  Mccxxviii.  Magister  Stepbanus  de  Langnetona  archiepiscopus 
Cantuariensis  obiit,  qui  Bibliam  apud  Parisium  qaotavit,  libros  Regum  ex- 
posnit,  vitam  regis  Ricardi  dictavit,  multaque  alia  industris  su»  volumina 
post  86  reliquit.    MS.  Bodl.  487.  fol.  100. 

t  Hilt.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.'  imii.  p.  63. 
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cilegium  of  D'Achery.  Among  his  other  theological 
writings^  the  most  remarkable  arc  the  Sermones  de  Tfnt- 
pare  et  de  Sanctis,  which  are  preserved  in  manuscript. 

Stephen  de  Langton  also  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a 
Latin  poet^  which  appears  to  have  rested  chiefly  on  his 
HexameroHf  a  poem  in  hexameters  on  the  six  days  of  the 
Creation,  seen  by  Leland,  but  now  lost^  unless  it  be  con- 
cealed in  some  of  the  continental  libraries.  A  poem  by 
this  prelate  is  preserved  in  the  Lambeth  library^  under 
the  title  of  Carinen  de  contempiu  mundu  But  perhaps 
the  most  singular  of  all  Langton^s  writings  is  a  brief  ser- 
mon preserved  in  a  manuscript  m  the  British  Museam 
(MS.  Arundel,  No.  292,  foL  3d,  r»),  in  which  he  takes 
a  stanza  of  a  French  popular  song,  and  gives  a  theological 
comment  or  moraUsation  on  each  phrase.  This  piece  ii 
such  a  singular  production  that  it  deserves  to  be  given 
entire,  as  an  early  specimen  of  a  very  remarkable  class  of 
literature.     . 

Sermo  magiiiri  Slephani  de  lAxngeduna  an^hiephcf^i  CmL  de  i&ntti 

Maria. 

Bmedictione  appostoUca 

benedicatur  gens  eedflUAStica, 

fugiat  a  nobis  fraus  diabolica, 

et  maneat  semper  fides  catholica. 

lUe  qui  natos  est  ex  stirpe  Davlticfi 

perducat  nos  omnes  ad  bona  et  vera  ctntica. 

Bele  Aliz  matin  leva, 
8un  core  vesfi  e  para, 
cnz  un  verger  §*en  antra, 
einkfluretiee  y  iruva, 
MH  ehapelet  fet  en  a 

de  roeeflnrie ; 
pur  Den  trahez  vtu  en  lb, 

tuJt  ki  ne  arnex  mie  ; 

Leglmus,  qnod  de  omnl  rerbo  otioso  reddituri  tminu  Dm  ratioiien  in  die 
jndicH.  Et  ideo  debemus  errantes  corrigere,  enrorea  ifprimere,  prtvt  it 
bonis  exponere,  vanitatem  ad  yeritatem  redueere. 

Cum  dico  bele  Aliz,  scitis  quod  tripudinm  prkno  «d  fuitftleBi  hiTMitnm 
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foit.  Sed  in  tripudio  tria  sunt  necessaria,  scilicet  vox  sonora,  nexus  bra- 
chioram,  strepitiu  pedum.  Ut  ergo  possimus  Deo  tripudiare  hnc  tria  in  nobis 
habeamus,  yocem  sonoram,  i.  e.  prttdicationem  sanctam,  gratam  Deo  et  homi- 
nibus;  nexus  braduommy  i.  e.  geminam  caritatein,  scilicet  dilectionem  Dei 
et  proximi;  strepitus  pedum,  i.  e.  opera  concordantia  nostrse  priedicationi,  ad 
imitatkmem  domininostri  Jhesu  Christi,  qui  primo  coepit  bona  facere  et  postea 
dooers.  Deindt  videamus  qnm  sit  keie  AUz,  Hkc  est  ilia  belt  Aliz  de  qua 
sic  dioitur,  "  Speciosa  specialisi  predosa  ut  gemma,  rutilana  quasi  Lucifer  inter 
Mdera,'*  et  alibi,  "  tota  pulcbra  es  arnica  mea,  ct  macula  non  est  in  te.*' 
OtiU  mi  Im  i€k  Alie^  tette  §$i  l€jlur,  ettite  est  ie  lU,  de  qua  sic  dicitur,  ''  sicut 
Ulium  inter  ipioaf»  «fc  tunica  mea  inter  filias."  Et  dioitur  hoc  nomen  AliZf 
ab  a,  quod  est  sine,  et  lis  litis,  quasi  sine  lite,  sine  reprehensione,  sine  mun- 
dana  feece.  £t  hnc  est  regina  Justitise,  mater  misericordiee.  Cesfe  e»i  la  beJe 
AHMt  ett/f  ett€  Ufimr^  eet/e  €Mt  It  Mb,  Sequitur  Matin  te  liva,  nm  cort  vtMti 
€  paras  nsde  habemns,  *' Adomm  thalamum  tuum  Sjon.*'  Ista  hele  Alh,  i.  e. 
beata  yiigo  Maria,  adomavit  thalamum  suum,  i.  e.  mentis  conscientiam, 
quando  concepit  regem  coelorum  et  dominum.  Sequitur,  En  un  verger  $*en 
enita,  1st»  Ir/e  AliSt  de  qua  eic  dieitur  **  Est  virgo,  tirga,  ?argultnm."  Virgo 
unde  habemus :  Ecce  ^irgo  concipiet  et  pariet  iilium ;  virga :  Egredietur 
virga  de  radice  Jesse ;  virgultum  cujus  fructum  agnovimus  per  annunciationem 
angeli  dicentis :  Benedicta  tu  in  mulieribiis,  et  benedictus  fhictusTentris  tui. 
Sequitttr  Cmk  /lur^itm  i  iruwa»  Qninque  flores  invenit  in  Turgnlto  isto  istt 
hele  AUSf  qui  nee  ardore  arescunt,  nee  calore  marcescunt,  nee  imbribus 
suiTocantur.  Quae  sunt  Mi  flores  ?  fides,  spes,  caritas,  virginitas,  humilitas. 
Qmicunqoe  habebit  hoe  flores  in  se,  habebit  coronam  delapide  predosa. 
Seqnltur  Vh  chapelet  /et  en  a,  de  roee  flurie.  Par  le  ehapelet,  debemus 
intelligere  coronam  auream,  quam  imposuit  Dens  super  caput  ejus  quando 
constituit  earn  reginam  reginarum.  Sequitur  Pftr  Deu  trrez  vus  en  Ih,  pue  he 
na  amez  mie,  Quibns  dictum  est  hoc,  treez  vue  en  Ih,  vue  ke  ne  amez  mie  1 
hsereticis,  paganis,  et  falsis  Christianis,  qui  non  credunt  Cbristi  resurrectionem» 
et  qui  blasphemant  eum.  Talibus  dictum  est,  ireez  mts  en  IH,  vua  ie  neamez 
mie^  i.  e.  Ite  maledioti  in  igneu  etemum»  qui  prseparatus  est  diabolo  et 
angelis  ejus.  KsnriTi  enim,  eC  non  dedistis  mihi  manducare ;  sitivi,  et  non 
dedistis  mihi  bibere ;  nudnt  ftu*  et  non  eoopemistis  me ;  hospes  fui,  et  non 
suitcepistis  mt ;  infirmos  fai«  et  non  tisitastis  me ;  in  carcere  fui,  et  non 
Tenistis  ad  me.  Talibus  dictum  est  hoc,  treez  vue  en  /d,  ki  ne  amez  mief  u  e. 
Ite  maledicti  in  Sgnem  setemum»  qui  prseparatus  est  diabolo  et  angelis  ejus. 
Per  pr»dieta  patet,  qnod  ista  eet  bele  Aliz,  de  qua  pnsdiximus :  est  regina  jus- 
titiae,  mater  misericordise,  quse  portavit  regem  ocelonun  et  dominum,  qui  cum 
patre  et  spiritu  sancto  Tivit  et  re^at  Dens.    Amen. 
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GERVASE  BISHOP  OP  SEEZ. 

Tnis  writer  was^  it  appears,  a  native  of  Chichester,  and 
he  has  been  confounded  by  the  writers  of  the  Histoire 
Litt^raire  de  France  *  and  others  with  Gervase  of  Chi- 
chester, the  friend  of  Thomas  Becket«  He  was  educated 
in  France,  where  he  entered  the  order  of  Premontr€,  and 
became  first  prior,  and  then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  abbot  of  St.  Just,  in  the  diocese  of  Beau- 
vais.  In  1205  he  was  abbot  of  Thenailles,  near  Vervins, 
in  the  diocese  of  Laons;  and  in  February,  1210,  he  was 
further  promoted  to  be  abbot  of  Pr€montr6,  and  thus  be- 
came the  head  of  his  order.  In  1220  he  was  appointed  to 
the  vacant  bishoprick  of  Seez,  with  the  consent  of  Henry 
III.  of  England,  and  he  was  consecrated  at  Rome  by  the 
pope  on  the  18th  of  July.  He  occurs,  as  bishop  of  Seez, 
taking  a  part  in  various  public  transactions,  until  1228^  in 
which  year,  on  the  10th  or  20th  of  February,  he  died. 
He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  Silly.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  his  own  epitaph  in  the  following 
words : — 

AngUa  me  genuit,  nutrivit  Gallia ;  sanctos 
Jofltusy  Thenolium,  Pnemonatratamqiie  dedere 
Abbatifl  nomen ;  sed  mitram  Sagia ;  tambam 
Hie  locus ;  oretur  nt  detor  spiritas  astru. 

The  only  book  which  can  be  ascribed  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  to  this  Gervase  is  a  collection  of  letters^  amount- 
ing in  number  to  137  in  the  more  complete  edition. 
Although  an  Englishman  by  birth,  Gervase  belongs  as  a 
writer  rather  to  France  than  to  this  country,  and  his  let- 
ters relate  exclusively  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
continent. 

*  Hist.  lit.  de  Fr.  torn,  zriii.  pp.  41—49. 
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Bdiiiofu. 


Gerrasii  Epistolc.     Mons,  1662.  4to.     Some  copies  bear  the  imprint  of 

Valendemies,  1663. 
Monumenta  Sacrse  AntiqoitatU.     Edited  by  C.  L.  Hugo.     Estival,  1725, 

fol.  tome  I.  pp.  1 — 1^4. 


ALEXANDER  NECKAM. 

Alexandbr  Neckam,  sometimes  called,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  Alexander  de  Sancto  Albano,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  scholars  of  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  born  at  St.  Alban's,  in 
September  11 57»  on  the  same  night  that  king  Richard  I. 
was  bom  at  Windsor;  and  it  appears  that  Alexander's 
mother  was  chosen  as  the  nurse  of  the  royal  child^  and 
that  she  suckled  the  prince  with  her  right  breast,  and  her 
own  infant  with  the  left.*  He  received  his  earlier  edu- 
cation in  his  native  town,  and  seems  to  have  made  rapid 
progress  in  learning,  for  it  is  stated  that  he  was  soon 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  school  of  Dun- 
stable (dependent  on  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's),  and  we 
find  him,  so  early  as  1180,  when  «he  could  be  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  a  distinguished  professor  in 
the  imiversity  of  Paris.  He  returned  to  England  in  1187, 
and  is  said  to  have  resumed  his  place  in  the  school  of 
Dunstable,  which  he  held  for  one  year,  and  then  be- 
came desirous  of  entering  one  of  the  monastic  orders. 
His  wishes,  we  are  told,  were  first  directed  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Alban's,  and  he  made  an  application  couched  in 
the  following  terms: — Si  viSy  vematn ;   sin  auteniy  &c. ; 

*  Thii  anecdote  is  preserved  in  an  extract,  in  one  of  James's  MSS.  in  tlie 
Bodleian  Library,  taken  from  a  manuscript  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
earl  of  Arnndel. — Mense  Septembri  natas  est  anno  mclvii.  reg^  filius  Ri- 
cardus  nomine  apud  Windleshore :  Eadem  nocte  natns  est  Alexander  Necham 
apud  sanctum  Albanum,  cajus  mater  fovit  Ricardum  ex  marailla  dextra,  sed 
Alexandrum  forit  ex  mamilla  sua  sinistra.  (See  Tanner.)  The  name  is  often 
spelt  Nequamf  and  Nechamt  in  Latin  MSS. 
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to  which  the  abbot  replied,  si  bonus  es^  venias ;  si  nequamj 
nequaquam.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  Neckam^  offended 
at  the  apparent  pun  upon  his  own  name,  immediately  en- 
tered into  a  different  monastic  order,  and  became  an  Augus- 
tine canon  in  the  monastery  of  Cirencester.*  There  seems 
to  be  some  room  for  doubt  whether  he  was  not  afterwards 
for  some  time  prior  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Exeter ;  but  we 
know  with  more  certainty  that  in  1213  he  was  elected 
abbot  of  Cirencester.t  According  to  the  best  authorities 
he  died  in  1217>  atKemsey,  in  Worcestershire,  and  was 
buried  at  Worcester.^ 

His  name  was  frequently  played  upon  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  a  pun  found  its  way  even  into  the  epitaph 
which  is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  upon  his  tomb : — 

Eclipsim  patitor  sapientia,  m>1  sepelitur  ; 
Cui  si  par  unua,  minus  esset  flebile  funus  : 
Vir  bene  disertns  et  in  omni  more  facetns ; 
Dictns  erat  Negtutrnj  vitam  duxit  tamen  «qnarn. 

Alexander  Neckam  appears  under  the  character  of  a 
universal  scholar :  he  had  made  proficiency  in  the  whole 
circle  of  science,  including  the  canon  law,  medicine^  and 
theology.  His  language  is  distinguished  by  considerable 
elegance  and  purity  of  diction,  and  he  was  certainly  one  of 
the  best  Latin  poets  of  his  age.  In  most  of  his  writings 
he  exhibits  an  evident  propensity  to  grammatical  studies, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  works  belong  directly  to 
this  class,  although  Roger  Bacon  speaks  somewhat  strongly 
of  the  errors  in  his  grammatical  doctrines.§  The  titles  of 
Neckam's  chief  grammatical  treatises  are,  Isagogicwn  de 
Grammatica,  or  an  introduction  to  grammar;  Corroga- 

*  This  anecdote  is  giren  by  Boston  of  Bury,  in  Tanner.    It  is  Tery  pro- 
bably apochryphal. 
t  Annal.  Dunstap.  quoted  in  Tanner. 

I  Annal.  Wigorn.  ap.  Wharton,  A.  S.  toI.  i.  p.  483.  ^AnnaL  Waverl.  p.  184. 
$  Roger  Bacon,  as  quoted  by  Tanner. 
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tiones  de  tropis  et  figuris ;  Repertarium  vocabulorum ;  Dis- 
iindumes  verborum ;  De  accentu  in  mediis  syllabis.    Some 
of  these   are  preserved  in  the  libraries   of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  are  interesting  as  showing  the  form  of 
teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. There  is  a  copy  of  the  first  in  the  British  Museum. 
Neckam  was  the  author  of  the  first  of  a  class  of  tracts, 
common  enough  in  later  times,  for  teaching  the  scholars 
to  remember  the  Latin  names  of  different  articles,  by  con- 
necting them  together  in  a  descriptive  narrative.     Of  this 
tract,  which  bears  generally  the  title  De  tUensililms,  there 
is  an  imperfect  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton, 
TitXLs  D.  xx),  but  Tanner  refers  to  other  copies  as  existing 
in  Caius  College  and  Peterhouse  libraries  at  Cambridge. 
It  is  not  only  a  curious  monument  of  the  history  of  scho- 
lastic teaching,  but  it  affords  much  information  on  the 
manners  of  the  time.    The  author  begins  by  describing 
the  different  apartments  of  a  house  from  the  kitchen   to 
the  bedroom,  the  furniture,  and  the  implements  used  in 
each,  and  the  whole  range  of  domestic  economy,   with 
enumerations  of  different  kinds  of  provisions,  articles  of 
dress,  &c. ;  he  goes  in  the  same  way  through  the  different 
parts  of  a  castle,  with  its  stores,  arms,  and  soldiers ;  next 
we  have  farming,  the  different  trades  and  professions,  &c. 
The  words  are  accompanied  by  an  interlinear  version  in 
French,  and  each  paragraph  is  followed  by  a  grammatical 
commentary,  which  is  evidently  the  composition  of  some 
later  teacher  of  Neckam's  school.     We  give   as   a  spe- 
cimen of  this  work  the  paragraph  on  Carts  and  Carters, 
with  the  interlinear  gloss  and  the  commentary. 

caretter     equum  trahentem  btgam  cuTele 

Veredus  veredarium  ducturus,  cucuUam  habeat  capu- 

frogge  mannch^ 

cio  armatam  grisio,  et  collobium  habeat  manubeatum,  ut 
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avera  plu      isent  aner  mnler 

manus  cum  libuerit  exeant,  vel  si  agasonis  vel  mulionis 

agulyun  eccharge 

officium   explere  velit,  aculeo  fruatur,  aut  flagello,   aut 

idem  bater         i.  flezibili 

scorpione  equos  csedat^  vel  lenta  virga  aurem  r^at,  uiide 

carette  capit  de  90 

auriga  nomen  debito  modo  sortitur,  vel  eo  quod  aurem 
equi  regat. 

Hie  veredas,  di.  Abutitur  autem  hocvocabulo  veredus ;  est  enim  Teredus, 
at  dicit  Petnis  Elyas,  equus  trahens  bigam,  et  dicitur  quasi  yehens  rhedam. 
Est  autem  rheda  chareihte,  unde  in  Alexandriade 

Suspirant  plaustra  veredus. 

A  quo  hie  Teredarius,  i.  ductor  equi.  Sed  potest  dici  quod  auctor  inspezit 
aliam  originem  hujus  nomiiiis  veredus y  quod  deriyatur  a  yereor,  reris,  eo 
quod  Teretur  ruinam  rhedse,  et  sic  potest  sumi  productoria,  a  quo  hie  rere- 
darius  pro  equo  ducto.  Hsec  cueulla,  Ise,  a  cucuUo,  las,  et  est  yocalis  deri- 
yatio.  Libet,  bat,  libuit,  a  quo  hec  libitina,  sc.  here,  per  oontrarinm  eo 
quod  minime  libet,  unde  Horatius. 

nisi  quern  Libitina  sacrarat. 

Hie  agaso,  ductor  asinorum,  ab  ago,  is,  et  asinus,  ni.     Hie  mulio,  onii, 
custos  mulornm,  a  mulo,  &c. 

The  most  elegant  of  Neckam's  poems  is  one  on  the 
monastic  character^  which  appears  to  have  been  very  po- 
pular, for  it  occurs  frequently  in  manuscripts.  It  is 
given  sometimes  anonymously,  and  has  been  ascribed  to 
Aldhelm,  and  to  Anselm,  though  it  evidently  describes  the 
manners  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.*  The  author  begins  by  a  simple  ex- 
pression of  what  ought  to  constitute  the  monkish  character: 

Quid  deceat  monachum,  vel  qualis  debeat  esse, 
Qui  jubet  ut  dicam  porrigat  ipse  manum. 

Grez  sanctus,  monachi,  yobis  hsec  scribimus,  hec  yos 
Instruit,  h»c  yitse  pagina  pandit  iter. 

Nee  noB,  dilecti  fratres,  eontemnite,  si  quid 

Nostra  pium,  si  quid  nostra  salubi^  monent. 


*  Our  extracts  are  given  from  MS.  Reg.  8  A.  XXI.   This  poem  is  pnnted 
in  tome  editions  of  the  works  of  Anselm. 
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Sspins  ingentes  lux  pellit  parva  tenebras  ; 

Rivulua  et  dalces  ssepe  ministrat  aquaa. 
Non  tonsora  facit  monacham,  non  horrida  yestu, 

Sed  Tirtus  animi  perpetaosqne  rigor; 
Mens  humilis,  mundi  contemptas,  yita  pndica, 

Sanctaque  sobrietas,  haec  faciunt  monacham. 

The  poet  proceeds  to  warn  the  monastic  orders  against 
giving  way  to  the  love  of  pleasure,  to  envy,  ambition,  and 
the  other  sins  then  too  prevalent  in  society,  and  the  poem 
becomes  in  the  sequel  a  declamation  against  the  corrupt 
manners  of  the  age,  and  especially  against  tlie  female 
sex.  He  thus  describes  the  cares  to  which  power  and 
worldly  honours  subject  those  who  possess  them — 

O  dilectores  raundi  falsique  potentes, 

Ecquid  terreuas  esse  putatis  opes  ? 
Quid  quoqae  mundanos  quos  afficiatis  honores, 

Quorum  perpetuus  est  sollicitudo  comes  ? 
Omnia  preecipitem  formidant  ardua  casum, 

Et  magnis  semper  vis  aliena  nocet. 
Saepius  alta  ruit  veotorum  flatibus  arbur, 

Tuta  humilis  mirtus,  tuta  mirica  mauet. 
Bellica  cum  celsas  subvertit  machiaa  turres, 

Nil  nocet  exiguee  pauperis  ilia  casse. 
Et  rapit  obstautes  fluvii  violentia  moles. 

Plana  satis  placido  permanet  ilia  gradu. 
Montes  et  scopulos  ssevi  maris  obniit  unda, 

Ad  placidum  littus  mitior  unda  venit. 
Aerias  Alpes  nivibus  candescere  scimus, 

yrigoribusque  premi  perpetuuque  gelu  ; 
lllic  ct  rabies  veiitorum  plurima  ssevit ; 

Temperiem  gratam  proxiiua  vallis  habet. 
Sic  vobis  nunquam  desuut  adversa,  potentes, 

Non  est  pax  vobis  uUa  nee  alia  quies. 
O  quantos  regum  patiuntur  corda  tumultus  1 

Quamqne  procellosis  motibus  ipsa  fremunt  1 
Inter  regales  epolas  Tariosque  paratus 

Tabescunt  curls  sollicitoque  metu. 

The  following  lines  give  us  a  curious  picture  of  a  lady's 
toilette  in  the  twelfth  century : — 

Foemina,  fax  Sathanse,  gemmis  radiantibus,  auro, 
VestibuSi  ut  possit  perdere,  compta  venit. 

Quod  nature  sibi  sapiens  dedit  ilia  reformat ; 
Quicquid  et  accepit  dedecnisse  putat. 
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Pingit  ECU  et  faco  Ihrentes  reddit  ocellos, 

Sic  oculonuD,  inqait,  gratia  major  erit. 
Est  etiam  teneras  aures  qiue  perforat,  at  sic 

Ant  aarum  aut  carus  pendeat  inde  lapis. 
Altera  jejunat  mense,  minoitqae  cmorem, 

Ut  prorsus  quare  palleat  ipsa  fadt. 
Nam  qose  non  pallet,  sibi  rostica  quaeque  videtor ; 

Hie  decet,  hie  color  est  Terns  amantisy  ait. 
H«c  quoqae  diversis  sua  sordibus  ioficit  ora ; 

Sed  quare  melior  quseritar  arte  color  ? 
Arte  saperciliom  rarescit,  rursns  et  arte 

In  minimum  mammas  coll^git  ipsa  suas. 
Arte  quidem  yideas  nigros  flayescere  crines ; 

Nititur  ipsa  suo  membra  movere  loeo. 
Sic  fragili  pingit  totas  in  corpore  partes, 

Ut  quicquid  nota  est  displicuisse  putes. 

Among  other  poems  of  Neckam  which  appear  to  be  lost, 
we  have  the  titles  Ad  viros  religiosos  (perhaps  the  one 
described  above) ;  De  conversione  MagdaletuB ;  &c  He 
translated  into  Latin  elegiacs  the  fables  of  ^sop,  six  of 
which  have  been  printed  by  M.  Robert  from  an  imperfect 
manuscript  at  Paris.*  But  the  most  important  poem  of 
this  author  is  a  treatise  on  science,  written  also  in  elegiac 
verse,  and  comprised  in  ten  distinctions,  or  books.f  He 
begins  by  treating  of  the  creation,  then  of  the  orders  of 
angels,  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  stars,  and  thus  sums 
up  the  different  opinions  concerning  their  substance : — 

Ad  Stellas  redeo,  que  sunt  solatia  noctis, 

Ddicias  gandet  yictis  (?)  habere  toas. 
Lux,  species,  leyitas,  scintillans  splendor  et  ardor, 

Quod  sit  in  his  virtus  ig^ea,  nonne  probat  ? 
Vulgus  et  Empedocles,  Socrates,  Aehademia,  mensis. 

Quod  stellarum  sit  ignis  origo  decent. 
Thalesque  et  liquidas  ausus  Maro  dioere  flammas. 

Quod  sit  eis  mater  Thetyos  unda  Tolunt. 
Summns  Aristoteles  longe  secessit  ab  istis, 

Doctor  Athenarum,  dux,  caput,  orbis  honos. 


*  Fables  In^-dites,  Paris,  1625,  torn.  i.  pp.  109,  124,  194,  205,  337,  260. 
t  A  copy  of  this  poem,  from  which  we  quote,  is  in  the  British  MnstosBf 
MS.  Reg.  8  E.  IX. 
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Qnod  stellifl  git  origo  potent  esaentia  quinta 
Censuit,  ingenio  cedere  cancta  patans. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  book  relates  to  the  planets^  and 
to  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  second  book, 
the  author  treats  of  the  elements,  and  especially  of  the 
air,  which  leads  him  to  describe  the  birds,  as  peculiarly 
appertaining  to  that  element.  The  following  is  Neckam's 
poetical  description  of  the  parrot : — 

Psittace,  te  nutrit»  te  fertilis  India  gaudet 

Inter  delicias  coanumerare  saas. 
Histrio  DobilU  es,  nobis  ayibusque  ferisqne 

Illudis,  varios  ezprimis  ore  sonoa. 
Risam  mentiria,  hinnitum  fing^s,  amaros 

Gaudes  jocunda  voce  referre  sales, 
lotenso  corpus  omat  natura  nitore, 

Luminibus  color  hie  gratior  esse  solet. 
Panicens  colli  torques  rutilare  yirorem 

Cogit,  et  in  signum  nobilitatis  adest. 
Rostrum  duritie  praestat,  yertezque  flagella 

Cum  tot  sustineat,  nonne  fatetur  idem  ? 
Verba,  minas,  ictus,  audit,  formidat,  abhorret, 

Doctorisque  sui  scit  nova  jussa  sequi. 
Ne  tinguatur  aquis  reddit  soUertia  caatum, 

Hinc  est  suspectus  aeris  humor  ei. 
Incolit  arra  Phari  non  ezpectantia  nimbos, 

Et  montana  quibus  gratia  roris  abest. 
Nempe  colit  montes  famosos  morte  Saulis, 

Et  Jonathae  nota  est  maesta  querela  David. 
Prse  cuDctis  avibus  confertur  latior  isti 

IJogua  potens  propriis  edere  verba  sonis. 
Ingenuus  pnestat  quivis  abjectior  ales, 

Contentus  digitis  dicitur  esse  tribos. 

The  third  book  treats  of  water,  and  of  fountains  en- 
dowed with  wonderful  virtues,  of  all  the  different  species 
of  fishes,  with  a  description  of  the  principal  rivers  and 
the  great  towns  situated  upon  them  in  France,  England, 
and  Ireland.  The  subjects  of  -the  fourth  book  are  fire, 
the  winds,  snow,  rain,  meteorology,  and  various  other 
matters    connected    with    natural  philosophy.      In   the 
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fifth  book  we  hatve  a  dissertation  on  the  form  of  the  earth, 
and  a  geographical  description  of  it,  with  more  detailed 
descriptions  of  France  and  England,  in  which  he  breaks 
out  into  the  following  warm  eulogy  of  his  native  land : — 

Ad  natale  solum,  qnod  Pliniua  Albion  olim 

Dictum  commemorat,  flectere  lora  libeC. 
Dehinc  Bruti  telkis  est  dicta  Britamkia  major, 

Nam  minor  ArmoricoB  gaudet  habere  sinus. 
Exsuperat  cunctas  haec  insula  fertilitate, 

£t  spatio  qusevis  insula  cedit  ei. 
Ditat  eam  nature  potens  flavoque  metallo 

£t  stagno :   reliquas  quis  numeraret  opes  ? 
Nulla  magis  regio  studiis  est  apta  Minerrae, 

Arcadise  vincit  pascua,  rure  Phari. 
Dives  frumento,  lana,  sale,  melle,  metallis, 

Flumina  dant  pisces,  dat  mare,  silva  feras. 
Tam  Lybiee  volucres  qnam  fasidos  Anglia  ditant* 

Mensas  s«pe  tuns  transeo  cortis  ayes. 
In  mensa  nusquam  vultus  jocundior,  hospes  || 

Gratior,  aut  cultus  lautior  esse  solet. 
Ornatus  mensae  nequit  exquisitior  esse, 

Gaudet  in  obsequiis  officiosa  manus. 
Anglicus  a  puero,  yelut  id  natura  ministret, 

Aut  jubeat,  donat  munere  digna  dari. 
Erigitur  porrecta  manum  stans  curya  senectus. 

Ad  dandum  manus  hie  nulla  senilis  erit. 
Siderei  vultus  hie  munificentia  regnat, 

Hie  nescit  munus  vendere  lenta  manus. 
Absque  mora  detur  munus  sine  murmure,  yultus 

Laetitiee  mentis  nuncius  esse  solet. 
Condit  sed  geminat  ilonum  dandi  modus,  ipsum 

Spes  crucians  animum  degenerere  facit. 
Free  reliquis  hauc  exercet  yenatio  gentem, 

Cederet  Orion  et  Meleager  ei. 
Ingenium  dat  ei  genius  subtile,  quod  artes 

Mechanicas  subdit  ingenuasque  sibi. 

The  sixth  book  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the 
earthy  and  with  metals^  precious  stones,  their  natures  and 
qualities,  &c.  The  seventh  is  devoted  to  the  medical  quali* 
ties  of  different  plants,  and  the  eighth  is  occupied  with 
fmit,  seed,  &c.     The  ninth  contains  the  natural  history  of 
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animab,  with  observations  on  the  senses,  brain,  &c.  of  man. 
The  tenth  treats  of  the  seven  arts,  and  on  science  in  gene- 
ral, and  ends  with  the  following  account  of  the  author  : — 

Qaod  si  forte  fores  claadat  tibi  CLmdia,  claostrom 

Martyris  Albani  sit  tibi  tuta  quies. 
Hie  locus  «tads  nostrse  primordia  novit, 

Aimos  felioesy  Istitiseque  dies. 
Hie  locus  ingenuis  pueriles  imbuit  annos 

ArtibuSy  et  nostrse  laudis  origo  fait. 
Hie  locus  insignes  roagoosque  creavit  alumnos» 

Felix  eximio  martyre.  gente,  situ.  • 

Militat  hie  Christo  noetuque  dieque  labori 

Indulgens  sancto  religiosa  cohors. 
Hsec  te  suscipiet  placito  gratoque  fayore, 

Optabit  tutor  quilibet  esse  tuus. 
Hie  locus  hospitibus  sese  debere  fatetur, 

Quos  admittit  honor,  janitor  iste  loci. 
Hortarer  te  Parisius  partesque  remotas 

Visere»  sed  terret  me  maris  unda  tumens. 
Vix  aliquis  locus  est  dicta  mihi  notior  urbe, 

Qua  modici  pontis  parva  columna  fui. 
Hie  artes  didici  docuique  fideliter,  inde 

Accessit  studio  lectio  sacra  meo : 
Audivi  canones,  Hypocratem  cum  Galieno, 

Jus  civile  mihi  displicuisse  neges. 
Si  suspecta  tibi  loca  sunt  solennia.  nostras 

Intra  septa  domus  tutiur  esse  potes. 
Urbs  yires  experta  tuas,  Gurmunde,  per  annos 

Septem,  ni  fallor,  vix  tibi  deesse  Yolet 
Non  moriar  totus  dum  tu  servaris  in  esse, 

Cum  sis  ingenii  gloria  magna  mei. 

Neckam's  scientific  works  are  not  very  numerous; 
the  one  of  most  importance,  and  (to  judge  by  the  number 
of  manuscripts)  the  most  popular,  was  the  treatise  De 
naturis  rerum.*  The  earlier  part  of  this  prose  treatise  is  in 
a  great  measure  a  paraphrase  of  the  poem  last  described, 
with  however  much  amplification  and  addition.  As  in 
the  poem,  the  first  book  commences  with  an  account  of 
the  creation,  of  heaven,  of  the  planetary  bodies,  and  of  the 
elements,  which  latter  subject  leads  to  a  description  of  the 

*  The  manuscript  from  which  we  describe  this  work  is  MS.  Reg.  12  G  XI. 
Incipit  o;nw  magiftri  Alejrandri  de  Sancto  AJbano  de  nafurii  rerum. 
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different  kinds  of  birds.  The  second  book  treats  of  foun- 
tains, &c.  of  fishes,  plants,  stones,  serpents,  animals,  and 
of  arts  and  trades.  Neckam's  natural  history  is  here  en- 
livened by  many  anecdotes  of  birds  and  animals,  and  he 
gives  us  from  time  to  time  curious  notices  of  the  method 
of  teaching  then  practised  in  the  university  of  Paris.  He 
adopts  the  fashion  of  his  age  in  giving  frequent  moraliza- 
tions  and  spiritual  applications  of  his  scientific  facts.  In 
his  chapter  on  buildings,  he  says  that  the  walls  of  a  building 
ought  to  be  made  to  lean  from  each  other  (so  as  to  repre- 
sent radii  converging  to  the  centre  of  the  earth)^  as  being 
the  strongest  form,  because,  as  he  says,  heavy  bodies 
naturally  tend  towards  a  centre ;  this  is  a  curious  antici- 
pation of  the  doctrine  of  gravitation.*  Sometimes  we  arc 
favoured  with  the  popular  notions  of  the  age,  as  in  the 
account  of  the  spots  in  the  moon,  which  we  may  give  as 
an  example  of  the  style  of  this  book. 

De  maeuia  hma, 

Nonnulli  sollicitantur  unde  umbratilis  quBedam  macala  in  lunm  videator. 
Placuit  ergo  quibuBdam  lunare  corpos  esse  cayernosum,  ita  quod  caTenue 
lunae  lucis  Solaris  radios  in  se  non  admittant.  Aliis  yisum  est  corpus  Imue 
non  esse  rotundom,  sed  in  quibnsdam  sui  partibus  esse  eminentios,  in  aliis 
depressias.  Partes  igitur  depressse  in  modum  conyalliam  beneficinm  Incis 
Solaris  non  sentiunt.  Hsec  autem  opinio  prsedictte  opinioni  collimitanea  est. 
Volunt  alii  lunare  corpus  in  sui  natura  obscurum  esse,  ita  ut  qusedam  q«s 
partes  obscnriores  naturaliter  sunt  aliis,  unde  et  illnmlnationi  mm  sunt  ob- 
nozise.  Sed  sciendum  est  in  signum  et  instructionem  nostri  hoc  factum  esM. 
Merito  enim  prteyaricationis  primorum  parentum  omnium  pUnetarum  et 
stellarum  fiilgor  dispendium  claritatis  sustinuit.  Luna  yero  quB  dtiaia 
terris  est,  et  aspectibus  humanis  familiarius  occurrens,  maculum  in  se  deli* 
nuit,  ad  denotandum  quod  quamdiu  in  statu  yitae  pneaentis  currimns,  macula 

—   -    .  ■        .  ^ 

*  Oportet  namque  necessario  ut  quanto  amplius  parietes  a  terra  surgunt, 
tanto  major  distautia  inter  ipsos  reperiatur.  Cum  enim  omne  ponderotom 
naturalitur  tendat  ad  centrum,  intellige  parietes  ad  centrum  tenv  tendere,  et 
reperies  ipsos  parietes  angularitur  sibi  sociari.  Videsne  igitur  quonammodo 
radii  ex  modiolo  bigae  procedentes  majori  et  minori  distantia  te  jongantnr 
usque  dum  rotse  ipsi  maritentur?  Sic  et  parietes  eleyantor,  coeli  conyeza 
respicientes.     MS.  Reg.  IS  G.  XI.  fol.  79,  y». 
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aliqaa  in  sancta  ecdesia  est.  Cum  autem  omnes  plaaetc  cum  stellia  etiam 
atabant,  quasi  emeriti,  stabilis  erit  status  noster,  et  non  erit  aliqua  macula  in 
Inna  materiali,  sicnt  nee  in  sancta  ecclesia.  Foreitan  simplex  lector  non 
adrertit  quid  Tocem  lun«  maculam.  Nonne  novisti  quid  yulgus  Tocet  ruati- 
cum  in  luna  portantem  spinas  ?  unde  quidam  vulgariter  loquens  ait, — 

Rusticus  in  luna,  quern  sarcina  deprimit  una, 
Monstrat  per  spinas  nulli  prodesse  rapinas. 

Qaotiena  igitur  umbram  illam  dispersam  conspicis,  revoca  ad  memoriam 
transgresaionem  primomm  parentum,  et  ingemisce,  &c. 

The  three  other  books  of  this  treatise,  which  is  complete 
in  five,  are  devoted  to  moral  subjects. 

Neckam's  theological  works  are  very  numerous,  and 
somewhat  varied  in  their  character,  consisting  of  rather 
extensive  commentaries  on  the  scriptures,  in  which  his 
love  of  grammatical  investigation  is  conspicuous,  of  a 
number  of  essays  on  di£ferent  subjects  connected  with 
divinity,  and  of  eighteen  sermons.  He  also  published 
commentaries  on  some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  on  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  and  on  a  portion  of  Martianus 
Capella.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  numerous 
works  of  Alexander  Neckam,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  poem  on  monastic  life,  and  a  few  fragments,  have 
ever  been  printed. 


JOSCELIN  DE  BRAKELONDE. 

Among  the  historians  of  the  period  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, mention  must  be  made  of  Joscelin  de  Brake- 
londe.  Mr.  Gage  Rokewode  has  collected  all  the  known 
facts  of  his  life.  He  was  a  native  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
became  a  monk  of  the  abbey  in  1173,  was  chaplain  to  the 
prior  in  11 82,  and  was  soon  afterwards  promoted  to  be  the 
chaplain  of  the  abbot  Samson,  with  whom  he  lived  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy,  and  the  history  of  whose  abbacy 
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occupies  the  greater  part  of  his  book.  In  1198  and  1200 
he  did  the  honours  of  the  abbey  as  guest-master ;  and  in 
1211  he  held  the  office  of  almoner. 

The  only  known  work  by  Joscelin  is  a  history  of  the 
affieiirs  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund's  during  his  own  time^  i.e. 
from  1 173  to  1 201.  The  author  appears  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  common  Latin  authors,  but  his  latinity 
is  singularly  unclassical  and  inelegant.  The  merit  of  the 
book  arises  simply  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  plain 
and  unvarnished  statement  of  facts,  and  that  the  writer, 
being  personally  interested  in  the  narrative,  gives  much 
more  of  minute  detail  than  the  historians  of  his  class 
generally  indulge  in,  and  has  thus  furnished  us  with  a 
remarkable  picture  of  monastic  life.  The  following  extract 
will  illustrate  his  style  and  the  peculiar  character  of  his 
history. 

In  diebas  illis  celerarius,  sicut  cieteri  officiates,  appruntavit  denarios  a 
Pemeto  Judseo,  inconsulto  conveotu,  super  cartam  supradicto  sigillo  sigBS- 
tam.  Cum  autem  excrevit  debitum  usque  ad  sexagiota  libras,  sammonitaB 
est  conventus  ad  solvendum  debitum  celerarii.  DeposituB  est  celerarius; 
licet  allegaret  gravamen  suum,  dicens  quod  susceperat  tribus  annis  hospites 
umnes  in  domo  hospitum  ad  prseceptum  abbatis,  sive  abbas  fuerit  presens 
sive  absens,  quos  debeat  suscipere  abbas  secundum  consuetudlnem  abbatic. 
Substitutus  est  magister  Dionisius,  qui  per  providentiam  suam  et  cautelam 
minoravit  debitam  Ix.  librarum  usque  ad  xxx.  libras  ;  de  quo  debito  reddidi- 
mus  xxx**  marcas,  quas  Benedictus  de  filakeham  dedit  conventoi  pro  maoerus 
Neutone  et  Wepstede  tenendis  ;  sed  carta  Judsei  usque  hodie  remansit  apud 
Judsenm,  in  qua  continentur  xxvi.  librae  de  katallo  et  de  debito  celerariL 
Tertio  die  postquam  magister  Dionisius  iuit  celerarius,  ducti  sunt  tres  mili- 
tes  cum  arraigeris  suis  usque  in  domum  bospitum,  ut  ibi  reficerentur,  abbate 
domi  existente  et  in  thalamo  suo  fesidente.  Cum  autem  audisaet  magnvu- 
rous  ille  iEacides,  nolens  perdere  in  bailiva  sua,  sicut  cseteri,  surrexit  et 
accepit  clayes  cellarii,  et  ducens  secum  milites  illos  usque  in  aulam  abbatis, 
veniensque  ad  abbatem,  dixit :  **  Domine,  bene  novistis  quod  consaetndo 
abbatise  est,  ut  milites  et  laici  recipiantur  in  curia  vestra,  si  abbas  domi  foerit; 
nee  volo  nee  possum  recipere  hospites  qui  ad  vos  pertinent.  Alioquin,  ac- 
cipite  clayes  cellarii  vestri,  et  alium  constituite  celerarium  pro  beneplacito 
▼estro."  Audiens  hoc  abbas,  Tolens  vel  nolens  recepit  illos  milites,  et 
semper  postea  milites  et  laicos  recepit  secundum  antiquam  consuetudioem, 
et  adbuc  recipiuntur.  abbate  domi  existente. 
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It  appears  that  Joscelin  also  wrote  a  book  on  the 
miracles  pretended  to  have  been  performed  by  St.  Robert, 
a  boy  alleged  to  have  been  martyred  by  the  Jews  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund's  in  1181. 

Edition. 

Chronica  Jocelini  de  Brakelonda,  de  rebus  gestis  Samsonis  abbatis  monas- 
terii  Sancti  Edmundi.  Nudc  primum  typis  mandata  durante  Johanne 
Gage  Rokewode.  Londini :  sumptibus  Societatis  Camdenensis.  1840.  4to. 

Translation. 

Monastic  and  Social  Life  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  as  exemplified  in  the  Chro- 
nicles of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond,  from  a.d.  1173  to  1202.  Translated 
from  the  original  Latin,  as  printed  by  the  Camden  Society.  With 
Notes,  Introduction,  &c.  by  T.  E.  Tomlins,  Esq.  Editor  of  '*  Lyttle- 
ton's  Tenures,*' &c.  London,  1843.  8to. 


GILBERTUS  ANGLICUS. 

The  earliest  English  medical  writer  is  generally  known 
by  this  name,  though  some  of  the  old  bibliographers 
give  him  that  of  Legle  (PL^Aigle),  but  on  what  au- 
thority does  not  appear.*  We  know  little  or  nothing 
of  his  history ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  went  to  study  in  the 
medical  schools  in  Italy,  and  that,  after  gaining  consi- 
derable reputation  there,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  obtained  the  appointment  of  physician  to  Hubert 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  held  that  see  from  1193 
to  1206.  Bale  and  others  represent  Gilbert  as  flourishing 
in  1210- 

Gilbert  is  best  known  by  a  compendium  of  the  medical 
doctrines  of  his  age^  in  seven  books^  in  which  he  has  em- 
bodied in  an  orderly  form  the  opinions  of  the  various 
medical  authorities  then  in  repute  on  the  different  diseases 

*  Tanner  places  him  in  his  Bibliotheca  under  the  name  Le^keut, 
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of  the  human  body,  and  on  the  various  modes  of  treating 
them.  In  the  first  book  he  treats  of  fevers;  in  the  second, 
of  diseases  of  the  head  and  nerves  ;  in  the  third,  of  diseases 
of  the  eyes  and  face;  in  the  fourth,  of  diseases  incident  to 
the  external  members ;  in  the  fifth,  of  internal  diseases, 
which  are  also  continued  through  the  sixth  book;  while 
the  seventh  treats  of  diseases  of  the  generative  system, 
and  of  gout,  cancers,  diseases  of  the  skin,  poisons,  hydro- 
phobia, &c.  The  first  chapter  will  explain  the  general 
system  of  the  division  of  diseases  followed  in  this  book, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style 
of  this  our  first  writer  on  medical  science. 

A  morbis  univeraalibus  propositi  nostri  intentio  est  incboare,  et  dictiooes 
particulares  actorum  magistrommque  in  opere  medicatioiiis  expertissimas 
aggregare,  sumendo  principium  a  morbi  qaadam  divisione  qiue  est  qoam 
morbus  alias  est  a  nature  immutata  consimilium  et  alius  a  natura  immutata 
continuationis.  Utrorumque  vero  subjungenda  est  alia  divisio»  quum  omnium 
horum  quidam  est  UDiyersalis,  quidam  particularis.  Et  uniyersalis  triplex 
est,  quum  aut  unirersaliter  omnia  membra  affligit,  aut  quia  omnia  genera 
morbomm  simul  in  eo  reperiuntur,  ut  in  apostemate,  aut  duo  tantum,  at  in 
solutione  continuitatis.  Et  morbus  unirersalis  ex  immutata  natura  consimi- 
lium est,  ut  febris  ;  et  morbus  unirersalis  ex  immutata  nature  officialium  est, 
ut  quibusdam  placet  opbiales,  scilicet  incubus.  Et  morborum  uniTersalium 
quidam  sunt  inficientes,  et  quidam  non.  Et  inficientium  quidam  interios 
consurgunt,  ut  lepre  et  Tariolse  et  morbili  et  scabies,  quoniam  totam  cor- 
rumpunt  habitudinem.  Et  quidam  extre  adveniunt,  aut  per  eorum  aasomp- 
tionem  aut  obviationem,  ut  Tenena  et  morsus  renenosorum  animalium.  Et 
morbi  particulares  similiter  dividuntur,  quum  aut  sunt  ex  immutata  nature 
consimilium,  ut  dolor  capitis,  aut  immutata  nature  officialium,  at  panlisis. 
Primo  autem  erit  sermo  noster  de  uniTeraalibus,  et  inter  hos  de  his  prios  qui 
ex  malitia  sunt  complexionis  diTcrsse,  ut  de  febribus,  quia  sunt  digniores  et 
genereUores  et  pericnlosiores  et  frequentiores ;  deincqps  autem  de  partioula- 
ribus,  et  inter  hos  de  morbis  oommunibus,  tam  ex  solutione  continuitatis 
quam  de  his  qui  ex  omni  genere  concurrunt  secundum  situm  membrorum, 
quibus  adreniunt,  a  superioribus  incipientes  per  ordinem  termonem  exqirisi- 
tum  constituentes,  in  inferioribus,  Deo  adjuyante,  finiemus. 

This  book  is  sometimes  found  under  the  title  of  Prac- 
tica  MedicifUB,  which  led  Leland  into  the  mistake  of 
ascribing  to  Gilbert   a    different  book  under  that  title. 
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It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  manuscripts  of  our 
public  libraries.  Bale  and  Pits  have  ascribed  some  other 
treatises  to  him,  but  apparently  on  doubtful  authority. 
A  Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  is  sup- 
posed, with  better  reason,  to  have  been  written  by  him ; 
and  another  Comment  on  iEgidius  De  urinis  is  found 
under  the  name  of  Gilbertus  Anglicus  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Edition. 

Compendium  medicine  Gilberti  anglici  tarn  morboru^  yniuersaliu  qaa  parti- 
colariom  nondnm  medicis  sed  &  cymrgicis  vtilissimum.  ^ennndantar 
Lngduni  in  yico  Mercoriali  sub  intereignio  AngelL  At  the  end,  ^Expli- 
cit compendinm  medicine  Gilberti  Anglici  correctum  et  bene  emendatum 
per  dominum  Micbaelem  de  Capella  artium  et  medicine  doctorem  :  ac 
Lugduni  Impreasnm  per  Jacobuj  Saccon  .  expensis  Vincentii  de  Porto- 
narijs.  Anno  Domini.  M.D.  x.  die  vero  vigesima  mensis  Nouembris. 
Deo  Gratias.  8vo. 


WILLIAM  DU  MONT. 

This  scholar  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Leicester, 
but,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  opened  a  school 
of  theology  on  the  Mount  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  he 
was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  William  du  Mont. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  of  most  of 
the  distinguished  English  scholars  of  his  day.  Giraldus 
attended  his  lectures  in  Paris,  which  must  have  been  prior 
to  1172,  when  Giraldus  returned  to  England.  After  Wil- 
liam's return  to  England,  the  date  of  which  is  not  known, 
he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and 
he  opened  a  school  at  Lincoln,  which  liecame  as  cele- 
brated as  that  which  he  had  left  at  P^s.  He  died  in 
1213,  and  was  buried  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.'^' 

*  See  the  Chronicle  of  Mailros,  sub  an.  mccxii. 
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The  works  of  William  da  Mont  are  almost  all  on  theo- 
logical subjects,  and  are  rather  numerous,  but  none  of 
sufficient  importance  to  render  it  necessary  to  give 
their  titles.  He  appears  to  have  been  profoundly  skilled 
in  that  subtile  method  of  teaching  and  arguing  which  had 
its  head-quarters  in  the  Parisian  university,  and  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
scholastic  divinity  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Manuscripts 
of  the  writings  of  William  du  Mont  occur  not  imfre- 
quently  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but 
none  of  them  appear  to  have  been  printed. 


WILLIAM  THE  TROUVERE. 

A  trouvere  named  William,  who  was  certainly  an  eccle- 
siastic, although  there  appears  no  reason  for  identifying 
him  with  William  the  clerk,  occurs  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  (MS.  Egerton,  No.  612)  as  the  author  of 
a  collection  of  miracles  of  the  virgin  and  saints'  legends  in 
Anglo-Norman  verse.  The  commencement  of  this  work 
is  unfortunately  lost,  or  we  should  probably  have  known 
more  of  its  author;  who  incidently  informs  us  that 
although  commonly  called  William,  his  more  proper  name 
was  "Adgar,'*  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  him  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

Par  960  ke  Ten  seit  escriver, 
Qu'enz  livre  se  deust  numer 
Icil  ki  le  livre  translate, 
Par  tant  iert  le  livre  sanz  barate  ; 
Mut  Tolentirs  me  numeral. 
Adgar  ai  nnn,  m^  el  i  sai, 
Id  plosor  me  apelent  Williame ; 
Bien  le  puent  faire  sang  blasme, 
Kar  par  eel  nun  fui  prime  seinet, 
E  puis  par  Adgar  baptizet. 
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Pur  (;eo  par  raisun  m*est  avii, 
Ke  enz  es  nuns  n'ai  rien  mespris, 
Ne  cU  ki  Willame  me  claiment. 
Ore  me  apelgent  quel  ke  nulz  aiment* 

William  informs  us  that  he  translated  his  work  from  a 
Liatin  book  in  the  almarie^  or  ambry^  of  St.  Paul's  church 
in  London.  It  commences  with  a  series  of  miracles  of 
the  Virgin  Mary^  among  which  are  introduced  the  legend 
of  Theophilus,  (fol.  21^  v^),  and  an  accoimt  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  (foL 
39,  r"),  which  had  been  treated  at  more  length  by  Wace. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  history  of  Theophilus*,  which 
he  confesses  had  been  translated  before,  the  author  in- 
forms us  that  this  work  was  not  his  only  literary  produc-^ 
tion.— 

Meint  bel  sermiin  ai  descrit, 

Ci  retmifl  an  sens  parfit, 

Auctoriz^  e  renum^. 

Bien  aai  k'il  ert  ain^  translate  ; 

Maia  pur  ^eo  ke  en  present  le  truis, 

Laisser  ne  del,  ne  jo  ne  puis. 

Cil  ne  I*  seit  ne  unkes  ne  V  Tit, 

A  qui  jo  faz  icest  escrit, 

Ne  li  autre,  si  cum  jo  crei, 

Ki  cest  livre  enquierent  de  mei. 

Par  9eo  ne  1'  vuil  mie  laisser ; 

Kar  bel  m'est  si  traTailler, 

Par  Deu  serrir  e  tus  plalsir. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  short  legends 
of  saints,  among  which  appears  that  of  Dunstan. 

*  The  legend  of  Theophilus,  which  bears  some  analogy  to  that  of  Dr. 
Faustus,  was  very  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Rutebeuf,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  made  it  the  subject  of  a  miracle  play  in  French.  M.  Jubinal,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Rutebeuf,  has  published 
a  long  French  poem  on  the  same  subject  by  Gautier  de  Coinsy. 
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MINOR  WRITERS 

DURING   THE   REIGNS   OF   RICHARD   I.   AND   JOHN. 

The  minor  authors  of  this  period  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us  are  less  numerous  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Among  the  compilers  of  local  histories  we  may 
mention  Geoffrey  of  Coldingham,  a  monk  of  Dur- 
ham^  who  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  was 
made  sacrist  of  the  priory  of  Coldingham  in  ScoUandi  a 
cell  of  Durham.  Here  he  compiled  a  brief  history  of  the 
church  of  Durham  from  1152  to  1214^  soon  after  which 
date  he  probably  died.  This  history  was  first  published 
by  Henry  Wharton^*  but  a  more  complete  edition  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Raine  in  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  Surtees  Society .f  Tanner  conjectured  that  Geoffiey 
was  the  author  of  lives  of  Godric  of  Finchale  and  Bartho- 
lomew of  Fame,  preserved  in  one  of  the  Fairfax  manu*» 
scripts  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

GiRARD  of  Cornwall  {Girardua  Comubiensis)  is  a 
writer  whose  history  is  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
and  who  has  even  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
person  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  The  historian  Rudboum, 
printed  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  cites  on  several  occa- 
sions the  works  of  this  writer  De  gesHs  Britonum  and  Ik 
gestis  regum  Westscuvonum,  At  the  end  of  a  manuscript 
of  Higden's  Polychroniconi  in  the  library  of  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford,  the  scribe  has  copied  the  history  of  Guy 
of  Warwick  from  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Girardus  Coma- 
biensis  De  gestis  regum  Westsaxonum,  and  from  thence  it 
was  printed  by  Heame  in  the  Appendix  to  his  edition  of 

*  Anglia  Sacra,  vol  i.  p.  718. 

t  HUtoriie  Diuielmoimi  Scriptoiti  tret .  8to.  1839. 
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the  Annak  of  Dunstaple ;  but  the  original  work  is  not 
now  known  to  exist.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  even 
doubtful  at  what  period  this  writer  lived, 

Nicholas  de  Walkington^  a  monk  of  Kirkham  in 
Yorkshire,  was  the  author  of  brief  narratives  of  the  war 
between  Henry  I.  and  Louis  le  Gros  of  France,  and  of  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Standard  under  king  Stephen,  pre- 
served in  MS.  Cotton.  Titus  A.  xix.  Bale  ascribes  to 
a  person  of  this  name  a  history  of  Walter  Espec  (perhaps 
the  narrative  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  in  which  that 
baron  was  engaged),  and  a  treatise  De  virttitibm  et  tntHs^ 
and  says  that  he  flourished  in  1193. 

Two  poets  occur  during  this  period,  named  Mau- 
rice. One  of  them  was  a  Welshman,  the  friend  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  mentions  him  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  in  the  third  distinction  of  his  treatise  De 
instUuHone  principis.  Bale  ascribes  to  him  Epigrammata 
quadam,  lib.  i.,  and  Carmina  et  qpistoUs,  lib,  i.  The  other 
was  Maurice  of  Forde,  a  native  of  Somersetshire  and 
monk  of  the  house  from  which  he  takes  his  name.  Leland 
says  that  he  wrote  a  poem  De  schemate  potUificaliy  dedi- 
cated to  Reginald,  bishop  of  Bath  3  and  Bale  ascribes  to 
him  also  Carminum  lib.  u 

Another  minor  Latin  poet  appears  to  have  flourished 
at  this  period,  named  John  de  St.  Omer,  although  he 
was  a  native  of  Norfolk.  Some  poet,  of  whose  name 
we  are  ignorant,  but  who  was  probably  a  monk  of  Peter- 
borough, had  written  a  bitter  rhyming  satire  upon  the 
people  of  Norfolk.  John  de  St.  Omer  took  up  the  pen 
in  defence  of  his  native  county,  and  composed  his  answer 
in  the  same  kind  of  verse  as  that  of  the  Peterborough 
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monk.  The  concluding  lines,  which  contain  all  we  know  of 
our  writer,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  both:— 

Nolo  cujuspiam  iras  incurrerei 
Hoc  solum  audeo  patenter  dicere, 
Nortfolchiensium  cum  sim  de  gencre, 
Decet  me  patriam  meam  defendere. 

Qui  me  poUuerit  luto  vel  pnlvere. 
Licet  ut  audeam  istud  excutere, 
Si  quis  quod  scripserim  vult  reprehendere, 
Scribat,  et  presto  sum  illi  rescriberp. 

Constare  facio  de  meo  nomine, 
Sum  Dei  gratia  dictus  cognomine, 
De  Sancto  nuncupor  Omeroi  crirainr 
Me  mundes  deprecor  tu  autem»  Domine. 

The  satirical  Descriptio  Nar/olciensium  commences  with 
tlie  account  of  an  edict  sent  out  by  Caesar  to  make  a 
geographical  survey  of  the  globe,  and  to  inquire  the  cha- 
racters of  each  province : — 

Kxiit  cdictum  quondam  a  Csesare, 
Qui  mittens  nuncios  jussit  describere 
Omnes  previncias,  atque  summopere 
Quae  bonse  fuerint,  quae  non,  inquirere. 

And  proceeds  to  state  that  the  imperial  messengers,  on 
their  return,  declared  that  the  worst  of  all  the  provinces 
they  had  met  with  was  the  county  of  Norfolk.  This  poem 
occurs  in  several  manuscripts,  but  we  know  of  only  one 
copy  of  John  de  St,  Omer's  NoTfolchue  descriptionis  iw- 
pugnatio,^ 

Adam  of  Dore,  abbot  of  Dore  near  Hereford,  is  only 
known  as  having  written  a  metrical  defence  of  the  monks 
against  the  treatise  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  entitled  Specu- 
lum ecclesuBj  which  is  now  lost,  but  the  epigrammatic 
replies  by  Giraldus  himself  and  by  Simon  du  Fresne  are, 

*  fioth  are  printed  in  a  Collection  by  the  author  of  the  present  Tolome, 
entitled,  Early  Mysteries  and  other  Latin  Poemi  of  the  t«relfth  and  thiitetitk 
centuries,  8vo.  lx>ndon,  1838. 
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according  to  Tanner,  preserved.     Bale  attributes  to  this 
writer  a  treatise  entitled  RudimeiUa  musices. 

Another  Adam,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Einesham  in 
Oxfordshire,  wrote  an  account  of  a  vision  of  the  pains  of 
purgatory  and  hell  and  the  joys  of  paradise,  which  appeared 
to  a  monk  of  his  house,  named  Edmund,  in  the  year 
1196,  which  is  found  in  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (MS.  Cotton.  Calig.  a.  yiii)  and  in  two  manuscripts 
at  Oxford. 

Robert  de  Beaufey  (de  BeUofoco  sive  BellofagoJ,  a 
canon  of  Salisbury,  and  friend  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
Walter  Mapes,  and  other  scholars  of  that  age,  is  said  to 
have  written  an  Encomium  TopographuBj  on  the  occasion 
of  the  pompous  festival  given  by  Giraldus  when  he  read 
his  Topographia  Hibemitt  at  Oxford.  Bale  also  attributes 
to  this  writer  a  book  entitled  Monita  aaJubria;  andiie 
is  Considered  as  the  author  of  a  poem  in  praise  of  ale 
(Carmen  de  commendatione  cerevtsiaj,  which  is  found  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  public  library  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, beginning  with  the  line — 

Eloquio  dulci  Temans  et  Yoce  lerena. 

Alexander,  said  to  have  been  known  by  the  surname 
of  Le  Paroiter  (the  plasterer),  made  abbot  of  St  Augus- 
tine's at  Canterbury  in  1213,  was  a  stanch  adherent  of 
king  John  in  opposing  the  pretensions  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  was  on  that  account  excommunicated  by  the 
legate  Pandulf,  and,  after  the  king's  death,  deprived  of  all 
his  ecclesiastical  preferments.  He  died  in  October,  1220, 
as  we  learn  Arom  Hoveden,  and  the  Chronicles  of  St. 
Augustine's,  and  is  said  to  have  ended  his  life  in  great 
poverty.    Bale  gives  as  the  titles  of  his  writings,  Victoria 
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a  ProihieOy  lib.  i. ;  Super  vnriU  ariicuUs  fideiy  lib.  i. ;  De 
eccleAe  potesiaie,  lib.  i. ;  De  poiuUUe  vkaruh  1^^«  i. ; 
De  cessaiume  papali,  lib.  i.  But,  as  we  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe.  Bale's  statements  must  be  taken  with 
some  degree  of  caution. 

John  Cumtn  {Joannes  Cnmynui),  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  monk  of  Evesham,  was  elected  in  1172  anihbiahop 
of  Dublin,*  where  in  118d  he  held  a  coundl  and  read  a 
discourse  De  gcicramentis  ecclesue,  which,  with  iome  of 
his  letters,  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  a  manuscript 
in  the  collection  of  Petavius,  and  to  have  been  seen  there 
by  Dempster. 

John  abbot  of  Foiipe  was  a  theological  writer  of 
some  reputation  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  wd  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  He  is  said  to  have  held  the 
office  of  confessor  to  king  John.  We  are  unacquainted 
with  the  year  of  his  death,  but  Leland  tells  us  he  wai 
buried  without  much  pomp  in  his  abbey  church*  Amoi^ 
his  theological  writings  Leland  enumerates  a  hundred  and 
twenty  homilies,  an  Expositio  super  Hierenmm,  a  tiettiie 
De  contemptu  mundi,  and  a  work  Super  cantica  canticorum^ 
The  last  of  these  works  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  the  homilies  under  another  title ;  they  are  said 
to  be  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of  Biiliol  CQUtgtf 
Oxford*  His  life  of  St.  Wulfric,  the  hermit,  dedicated  in 
two  separate  epistles  to  Bartholomew  bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  to  Baldwin  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  preserved 
in  MS.  Cotton.  Faustina  B.  iv.  A  sermon  by  John  of 
Forde  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodkian 
library. 

»  GiMldtii  t'ambr.  Espttgn.  Uiberu.  ec«  93^-^. 
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Hugh  de  Nonant,  an  ecclesiastic  who  acted  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  political  intrigues  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.,  and  who  rendered  himself  remarkable  for  his 
bitter  enmity  to  William  de  Longchamp^  need  only  be 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  letter  quoted  by  Roger  de 
Hoveden  and  Radulph  de  Diceto^  written  in  a  rhetorical 
style^  and  giving  an  exulting  account  of  the  fall  and  banish- 
ment of  that  prelate.  This  letter  is  often  found  sepa- 
rately in  manuscripts.  Hugh  de  Nonant  was  made  bishop 
of  Lichfield  in  1185,  and  died  in  Normandy  in  1199. 

Richard,  an  English  abbot  of  the  order  of  Premontre, 
but  of  which  house  is  not  known,  was  the  author  of  various 
theological  treatises  of  no  interest  at  the  present  day, 
some  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  the  author 
of  a  life  of  St.  Ursula ;  and  Bale  ascribes  to  him  a  chronicle 
from  1064  to  1284,  which  must  be  a  mistake,  as  he  is  said 
to  have  flourished  in  1190. 

A  diligent  search  might,  perhaps,  add  a  few  insignificant 
names  to  the  foregoing  list,  such  as  John  of  Tilbury, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  written  some  sermons ;  Sam- 
son abbot  of  Bury,  who  wrote,  it  is  said,  a  collection  of 
the  miracles  of  St.  Edmund,  the  patron  saint  of  his  house, 
&c»  John  op  Wallingford,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  is 
described  by  Matthew  Paris  as  a  man  of  learning :  but  that 
historian  does  not  ascribe  to  him  any  writings,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  chronicle  printed  under  his 
name  by  Gale,  and  other  works  which  go  under  the  same 
name,  were  the  composition  of  a  monkish  writer  who  lived 
at  a  later  period. 
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OF  Tll£ 

LITERARY  CHARACTERS  NOTICED  IN  THIS  AND 

THE  PRECEDING  VOLUME. 


Vol.  I. — ^Anglo-Saxon  Period. 

A.  0« 

530—600.  Gildas. 
Nennius. 
St.  Columbanus. 
Died  709.  Wilfred. 

690.  Benedict  Biscop. 
c.  680.  Ceedmon. 

704.  Adamnan. 

705.  Haeddi^  or  Hedda. 
709.  Aldhelm. 

c.  7l>3*  Egwin. 

720.  Eddius  Stephanas. 

721.  John  of  Beverley. 
716.  Ceolfrid. 

729.  Egbert. 
721.  Eadfrith. 
726.  Tobias. 
731.  Berctwald. 

734.  Tatwine. 
fl.  730.  Felix. 

738.  Wilbrord. 

735.  Bede. 
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A.D. 

740. 

732. 

739. 

745. 

740. 
after  737- 
after  731. 


766. 
758. 
755. 

787. 

789. 
804. 
763. 
797. 


868. 

c.  877. 
901. 
910. 
923. 
915. 

897. 
903. 

877. 


Acca^ 

Albiims5 

NothbdiD, 

Daniely 
Ethelwald^ 
Forthhere^ 
Hwetbert, 

Withred, 
Cathbert, 

Egbert  of  York. 

Cuthbert  of  Canterbury. 

Boniface  (Winfrid). 

Willibald. 

WiUehad. 

Alcuin. 

Frithwald. 

Ethelbert. 

Ethelwolf. 

Dicuil. 

Swithuu. 

Neot 

Kuig  Alfred. 

Asser. 

Pl^mund. 

Werferth. 

Denewulf. 

Grimbald. 

John  the  ^^  mass-priest'^ 

Joannes  Scotus. 

Hucarius. 

Ereombert. 

Aldred  the  Olossaton 


the  hterary  friends  of  Bede. 
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961,  Odo  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
fl.  956.  Fridegode. 
984.  Ethelwold. 
988.  Dunstan. 
992.  Oswald. 
974.  Aio. 
988.  Fulbertus. 
Bricstan. 
fl.  980.  Lantfredus. 
fl.  990.  Wolstan. 
fl.  980.  Bridferth. 
fl.  990.  Alfiic  of  Mahnsbury. 
1006.  Alfric  of  Canterbury. 

Adalard. 
1051.  Alfric  Bata. 
1008.  Cynewulf,  or  Kenulf. 
1023.  Wulfstan. 
fl.  1010.  Oswald, 

1038.  Ethehioth, 
fl.  1020.  Haymo  of  York,  >°^"^^'  ^"*^'^- 

1054.  Haymo  of  Canterbury, 
1047.  Withmaii. 
fl.  1066.  Folchard. 
1077*  Hereman. 
1086.  Giso. 
1098.  Gotselin. 
fl.  1090.  Ethelward. 
1095.  Wulstan. 
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Vol.  IL — ^Anglo-Norman  period. 

A.  D. 

Died  1089.  Lan&mnc. 

c.  1076.  Gay  bishop  of  Amiens, 
fl.  1082.  Geriand. 

1095.  Robert  bishop  of  Hereford. 

1096.  William  bishop  of  Durham. 
1098.  Osmmid  bishop  of  Salisbury. 
1100.  Thomas  archbishop  of  York. 

c.  1100.  Osbem  of  Canterbury. 
1109.  Ingulf. 

1107.  Godfrey  of  Winchester, 
fl.  1100.  Ludan  of  Chester. 

fl.  1102.  Saswulf. 

1108.  Gundulf. 

1108.  Grerard  archbishop  of  York. 

Minor  Writers  of  the  lit  h  century. 

fl.  1082.  Sulcatd. 
1096.  Sicemarchus. 

Hemming)  sab-prior  of  Worcester. 

Hamelinus  of  Verulam. 
1113.  Cohnan. 

Alwin^  or  Ailwin. 
1117.  Faritius. 

Leofiric  of  Brun. 

Wamier,  or  Gamier. 

Johannes  Grammaticus. 


1109.  Anselm. 
1135.  King  Henry  I. 
fl.  1  no.  William  of  Chester. 

1114.  Gilbert  Crispin. 

1115.  Turgot« 
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1118.  Florence  of  Worcester. 

1119.  Herebert  bishop  of  Norwich, 
fl.  1112.  Reginald  of  Canterbury. 

1124.  Emulph  bishop  of  Rochester. 

1124.  Eadmer. 

1134.  Stephen  Harding, 
fl.  1120.  Philip  de  Thaun. 
fl.  1124.  Roger  Infans. 
fl.  1125.  Hilarius. 
fl.  1 120.  Athelard  of  Bath, 
fl.  1129.  Simeon  of  Durham. 

1134.  Gilbert  bishop  of  London  (Universalis). 

1137.  Ailmer. 

Minor  writers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  /. 

1122.  Radulph  bishop  of  Rochester. 

1124.  Nicholas  prior  of  Worcester, 
fl.  1120.  Geoffrey  of  Landafi". 
fl.  1120.  Benedict  of  Gloucester, 
fl.  1120.  David  bishop  of  Bangor. 

1129.  Gilbert  archdeacon  of  Buckingham. 

1 146.  Geoffrey  abbot  of  St.  Alban's. 

1 1 14.  Thomas  of  Bayeux,  archbishop  of  York. 

1140.  Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York. 

1112.  Stephen  of  Whitby. 


after  1143.  Ordericus  Vitalis. 
fl.  1143.  Robert  de  Retines. 
Turold. 
Everard. 

Helys  of  Winchester. 
Samson  de  Nanteuil. 
Guiscard  or  Guichard  de  Beaulieu. 
fl.  1140.  William  of  Malmsbur}\ 
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1154.  Oeofirey  of  Monmouth, 
fi.  1148.  Qmaai. 

David, 
tl.  1150.  Alfred  of  Beverley, 
fl.  1 150.  Osbem  of  Gloucester. 
1 154.  Laurence  of  Durham, 
c.  1154.  Caradoc  of  Lancarran. 
after  1154.  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
after  1154.  William  de  Conches, 
after  1155.  Hugo  Candidus. 

MittOT  Writtra  under  Stepfien. 
1151.  GeoSrey  of  Burton, 
fl.  1140.  Robert  of  Salop, 
fl.  1140.  Nicholas  of  St.  Alban's. 
1 146.  William  of  Rievaux. 
Richard  of  Worcester, 

f).  1150.  Robert  le  Poule. 
fl.  1143.  Itichard  of  Hexham, 
fl.  1170.  John  of  Hexham, 
fl.  1159.  Robert  of  Cricklade. 

1166,  Ailred  of  Rievaux. 
fl.  1165.  Reginald  of  Durham. 

1164.  Hugh  abbot  of  Reading. 

1167.  Robert  de  Melun,  bishop  of  Hereford,  j 
fl.  11C8.  William  of  Peterborough. 

1170.  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
after  1171.  Wace. 

fl.  II7O;  Radulph  de  Dunstable, 
fl.  1 170.  William  of  St,  Alban's. 
fl.  1170.  John  of  Comvall. 
fl,  11^0.  Gervase  of  Chichester. 
fl.  1170.  Roger  of  Hereford. 
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A.D. 

fl.  1170.  Alfred  the  Philosopher, 
fl.  1174.  Jordan  Fantosme. 
fl.  1175.  Odoof  Kent 
fl.  1175.  Odo  de  Cirington. 
fl.  1160.  Roger  of  Salisbury, 
fl.  1175.  Daniel  de  Merlai. 

1180.  John  of  Salisbury: 

1180.  Adam  du  Petit  Pont. 

1184.  Girard  la  Pucelle. 

1186.  Bartholomew  bishop  of  Exeter» 
fl.  1184.  John  de  Hauteville. 
fl.  1185.  Jocelin  of  Fumess. 
fl.  1180.  Benoit  de  Sainte-Maur. 
fl.  1180.  Clement  of  Lanthony. 
fl.  1180.  Robert  of  Bridlington, 
fl.  1180.  Herebert  of  Bosham. 

1188.  Gilbert  Foliot. 

1186.  Robert  Foliot. 

1190.  Ranulph  de  Glanville. 
bef.  1195.  Richard  of  Ely. 
fl.  1174.  Thomas  of  Ely. 

Gervase  of  Tilbury. 

1193.  Richard  bishop  of  London. 

1190.  Baldwin  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Walter  Mapes. 
Robert  de  Borron. 
Luces  de  Gast. 

Minor  writers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 

Serlo-. 

Daniel  Church, 
fl.  1 1 70t  Thomas  of  BcTcrley . 
Gualo. 
Hugo  ISk)t«By9gin«f 
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1177.  Walter  the  Grammarian, 
fl.  1180.  Odo  abbot  of  Muremund. 
fl.  1185.  William^  the  astronomer. 

Richard  abbot  of  Fountains. 
Albericus  de  Vere, 
fl.  1160.  William  de  Wycumb. 
Thomas  of  Monmouth. 
Nicholas  monk  of  Durham. 
Osbert  of  Clare, 
fl.  1160.  Adalbert  of  Spalding. 

Radulph  monk  of  Westminster, 
fl.  1170.  Walter  Daniel. 

Samson  monk  of  Canterbury, 
fl.  1 1 7lt  Robert  of  Glastonbury. 
Henry  of  Saltrey. 
1176.  Laurence  abbot  of  Westminster. 
1180.  Adam  the  Scot. 
Roger  of  Forde. 
fl.  1180.  Walter,  monk  of  St.  Alban's. 
fl.  1180.  Philip  prior  of  St  Frideswithe's. 
1191.  Adam  abbot  of  Evesham. 


1199.  King  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion. 
fl.  1175.  Guemes  du  Pont  de  St.  Maxence. 

Bozun,  or  Boson. 

Herman. 

Hugh  de  Rutland, 

Thomas. 

Philip  de  Reimes. 

Maurice  and  Peter  de  Craon. 

Renaud  de  Hoi]ande. 

Simon  du  Fresne. 
fl.  1186.  Nigellus  Wireker. 

1 1 93.  Benedict  of  Peterborough. 
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fl.  1192.  Richard  of  Devizes. 

WilUam  Fitz^tephen. 
1202.  Alan  of  Tewkesbury. 
Roger  of  Croyland. 
after  1198.  Peter  of  Blois. 

1223.  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 
Geoffrey  de  "Vinsauf. 
Joseph  of  Exeter, 
b.  1 136.  William  of  Newbury, 
after  1201.  Roger  de  Hoveden. 
fl.  1193.  John  of  Brompton, 
Radulph  de  Diceto. 
fl.  1200.  Richard  the  Canon. 
1207.  Walter  de  Coutances. 
Gulielmus  Peregrinus. 
Hugh  de  Hoveden. 
fl.  1 1 74.  Gervase  of  Canterbury. 
Radulph  Niger. 
William  of  Ramsey. 
William  the  Clerk. 
Thomas  de  Bailleul. 
Orm. 

Nicholas  de  Guildford. 
Layamon. 
1228.  Stephen  de  Langton. 
1228.  Gervase  bishop  of  Seez. 
1217«  Alexander  Neckam. 
fl.  1200.  Joscelin  de  Brakelonde. 
fl.  1210.  Gilbertus  Anglicus. 
1213.  William  du  Mont. 

William  the  trouvere. 
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Minor  writers  during  the  rdgn»  of  Richard  /.  and  John. 
fL  1214.  Greoffirey  of  Coldingham. 

Girard  of  ComwalL 
fl.  1193.  Nicholas  de  Walkiogton. 

Maurice  of  Wales. 

Maurice  of  Ford. 

John  de  St.  Omer. 

Adam  of  Dore. 

Adam  of  Einesham. 

Robert  de  Beaufey. 
1220.  Alexander  le  P^igiter. 
fl  1172.  JohnCumyn. 

John  abbot  of  Forde. 
1199.  Hugh  de  Nonant. 

Richard  the  Premonstrensian. 

John  of  Tilbury. 

Samson  abbot  of  Bury. 

John  of  Wallingford,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's. 
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Adalbkbt  of  Spalding,  319 

Adam  of  Dore,  468 

Adam  of  Einesham,  flouriahed  1196, 

469 
Adam  abbot  of  ETeabam,  in  1161, 

Adam  du  Petit  Pont,  died  1180, 
245 

Adam  the  Scot,  died  1180,  323 

AiLMBR  prior  of  Canterbury,  died 
1137,104 

AiLRED  or  RiBVAUX,  bom  in  1109, 
187,  made  abbot  of  Reveabj  and 
of  Rievaux»  188,  died  in  1166, 
190.  His  character  and  works, 
190—195 

Alan  abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  died  in 
1202,  365 

Alberic  de  Verb,  canon  of  St. 
08yth»8,  317 

Alexander  Neckam,  born  1157, 
died  1217,  449,  his  works,  450, 
his  poetry,  452 — 457,  his  scientific 
treatises,  457,  458 

Alexander  le  Paroiter,  died 
1220,  469 

Alfred,  an  English  writer  on  sci- 
ence, flourished  in  1170,  220 

Alvred  of  Beverley,  the  abbre- 
viator  of  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth, 
155 

Alwin,  an  English  hermit,  47 

Anselm,  born  at  Aosta  about  1033, 


49,  repairs  to  Lanfranc  at  Bee,  50, 
▼isits  England,  51,  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  53,  his  dis- 
putes with  king  William  Rnfus, 
54— 57,  and  with  Henry  I.  57—59, 
died  in  1109,  his  character  and 
works,  59 — 63.  Poems  on  him  by 
William  of  Chester,  67.  Eadmer's 
account  of  his  journey  from  Lyons 
to  Rome,  83 
Athblard  of  Bath,  a  writer  on 
science,  flourished  1110 — 1120, 
94,  his  traTels,  95,  his  loTe  for  the 
Arabian  sciences,  96, 97,  his  works, 
98^101 

Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, died  1190,  291 

Bartholomew  bishop  of  Exeter, 
died  1186,  248 

Beavers  in  England,  described  by 
Giraldas  Cambrensis,  390 

Becket,  Thomas,  see  Thomas 

Benedict  monk  of  Gloucester, 
lived  in  1120,  107 

Benedict  of  Peterborough,  died 
1193,358 

Benoit  de  Sainte-Maur,  an 
Anglo-Norman  potrt,  flourished 
in  1 1 80, 258,  his  romance  of  Troy, 
259—261,  hU  chronicle  of  the 
dukes  of  Normandy,  262—264 

Bozun,  an  Anglo-Norman  poet,  331 
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BrihtDotb,  abbot  of  Ely,  ftccount  of 
his  death,  281 

Caradoc  of  Lancarvan,  thehiato- 
nan»  died  about  1 154, 166 

Cato,  translatioDB  of  the  DUtieha  of, 
123—128 

Cistercian  order,  founded  by  Stephen 
Harding,  85 

Cities  of  England,  characters  of  the, 

361 
Clbmknt  of  Lanthony,  author  of  a 

harmony  of  the  Gospels,  flourished 

in  1180,  265 
CoLMAN,  a  monk  of  Worcester,  46 
Conches,  William  de,  see  WiUiam 

Danikl  Church,  a  Latin  poet,  313 

Danibl  OB  Mbrlai,  a  writer  on 

science,  flourished  in  1175,  337, 

extracts  from  his  treatise  De  lui- 

turit  ir^eriomm  ei  wperiomm, 

338—330 

David,  an  Anglo-Norman  poet,  154 

David,  bishop  of  Bangor,  lived  in 

1125,  108 
Durham,  its  site  described  byTur- 
got.  73 

Eadmbr,  the  friend  and  biographer 

of  Anselm,  died    1134,   80,    his 

writings,  81—83 
Ely,  devastations  committed    there 

by  king  Stephen,  283 
England,  Alexander  Neckam*s  verses 

in  praise  of,  456 
Enoch  and  ElQah,  legend  relating  to 

them,  183 
Ernulph,    bishop    of    Rochester, 

author  of  the  T^ha  Koffennt, 

died  1124,  79 
EvBRARO,  an  Anglo-Norman  poet, 


aathor  of  a  translation  of  Cato*s 
DUticba,  123 
Exchequer,  old  definition  of  the,  288 

Faritius,  a  writer  of  lives  of  saints, 

47 
Fitz-Stbphbn,  William,  see  WU- 

liam 
Florencb  of  Worcester,  an  English 
'     chronicler,  died  1118,  73 

Gaimar,  see  Geoffrey 
Garnibr,  see  Wamier 
Gboffrbt  abbot  of  St.   Albans's, 

died  1146, 109 
Gboftrbt  of  Burton,  died  1 151, 179 
Gbotfrbt  of  Coldingham,  a  hb- 

torian  of  Durham,  died  soon  after 

1214,  466 
Geoffrbv  Gaimar,  author  of  a 

metrical  Anglo-Norman  chronicle 

of  England,flouri8hedin  1148, 151 
Geotfret,  dean  of  Landaff,  lived 

in  1130,  107 
Gboffrbt    of    Monmouth,  died 

1154,143.    Account  of  his  His- 
tory of  the    Britons,   144—148, 

metrical  life  of  Merlin  ascribed  to 

him,  148,  149 
Geoffrey  db  Vinsauf,  flourished 

under  Richard  I.  398,  his  Nova 

Poetria,  398—402 
Gbrland,  a  mathematical  writer, 

floorished  in  1083,  16,  his  treatise 

on  the  Computus,  17 
GxRARD,  archbishop  of  York,  died 

1108,  43 
Gervasb,  of  Canterbury,  flourished 

in  1184,  419 
Gervasb,  of  Chichester,  flourished 

in  1170,  317 
Gervase,  bishop  of  Sees,  died  1228, 

448 
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GbrvasbofTilburt,  383,  acooimt 
of  hii  (Mia  Imperialia,  S84— 286, 
dialogue  on  the  Exchequer  attri- 
buted to  him,  286—289 

GiLBKBTUS  Amolicus,  the  fint 
EBgliah  medical  writer,  flourished 
in  1210,  461 

Gilbert,  archdeacon  of  Bucking- 
ham, died  1129,  108 

GiLBBRT  Crispin,  died  1114,  a 
disciple  of  Lanfranc,  68 

GiLBBBT  FoLioT,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford and  London,  an  opponent  of 
Becket,  died  1183,  870,  his  Let- 
ters, 272,  account  of  him  by 
Guemes  du  Pont  de  St.  Mazence, 
330 

GiLBKBT,  bishop  of  London  (GUI* 
bertus  UniTcrsalis),  died  1134, 103 

GiraldusCambrbnsis,  bom  about 
1146,  380,  made  archdeacon  of 
Brecknock,  381,  visits  Ireland, 
383,  recites  his  Topography  of 
Ireland  at  Oxford,  384,  accom- 
panies archbishop  Baldwin  through 
Wales,  385,  his  disputes  with  king 
John,  387,  388,  his  works  de- 
scribed, 389—397 

GiRARD  of  Cornwall,  466 

GiRARD  LA  PucKLLB,  died  1 184,246 

Glanvillk,  Ranulph  de,  see  /?a- 
nulph 

GoDFRBY,  of  Winchester,  died  1107, 
a  natiTe  of  Cambrai,  33,  his  epi- 
grams, 34 — 36 

Gravitation,  doctrine  of,  understood 
by  Alexander  Neckam,  458 

GuALO,  a  Latin  poet,  314 

GuBRNBS  DU  Pont  de  St.  Max- 
BNCX,  floarished  in  1175,  328 

GuiscARD  DE  Beaulieu,  bb  Anglo- 


Norman   poet,    his   history   and 

writings,  131 
GuNDULF,  died  1108,  made  bishop 

of  Rochester  by  Laniranc,  41 
Gut,  bishop  of  Amiens,  died  about 

1076.    Author  of  a  poem  on  the 

battle  of  Hastings,  15 

Hamblimub  of  Verulam,  46 

Hblts  of  Winchester,  an  Anglo- 
Norman  poet  who  translated  Cato's 
Diiiieka,  124 

Hemming,  tubprior  of  Worcester, 
46 

Hbnbt  I.  king  of  England,  writings 
attributed  to  him,  66 

Henry  II.  king  of  England,  bis 
character  by  Peter  of  Blois,  375, 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  391,392, 
by  William  of  Newbury,  408,  by 
Radulph  Niger,  423 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  died  after 
1154,  167t  his  Latin  poems,  169, 
his  history  of  England,  170—173 

Henry  of  Saltrey,  321 

Hbrebbbt  of  Bosham,  flourished  in 
1188,  269 

Hbrebbbt  Losinga,  bishop  of 
Norwich,diedlll9,  75 

Herman,  an  Anglo-Norman  poet 
332 

HiLARius,  a  Latin  poet,  disciple  of 
Abelard,  flourished  1125,  91 

Historical  writers.  Ingulf,  28,  Tur- 
got,  71,  Florence  of  Worcester, 
73,  Eadmer,  80,  Simeon  of  Dur- 
ham, 101,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  111, 
William  of  Malmsbury,  134,  Greof- 
frey  of  Monmouth,  143,  Gaimar, 
151,  Alfred  of  Beverley,  155,  Ca- 
radoc  of  Lancarvan,  166,  Henry 
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of  Hiintiiigdoii,  167,  Hugo  Can- 
didus,  176,  Richard  and  John  of 
Hexham,  184,  Ailred  of  Rievauz, 
187.  Wace,  905,  Jordan  Fan- 
totma,  221,  Benoit  de  Sainte- 
Maor,  253,  Thomaa  and  Richard 
of  Ely,  280,  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough,  358,  Richard  of  DcTizes, 
360,  Giraldns  Cambrensia,  380, 
William  of  Newbmry,  407,  Roger 
de  Hoveden,  410,  Johnof  Bromp- 
ton,  412,  Radolph  de  Dioeto,413, 
Ridiard  the  Canon,  415,  Oervaae 
of  Canterbury,  419,  Ranulph 
Niger,  422,  Geoffrey  of  Colding- 
ham,  466,  Girard  of  Cornwall.  466, 
Nicholas  de  Walkmgton,  467 

Homer,  medieral  notions  concerning 
kmi,259 

Hugo  Candidus,  the  historian  of 
Peterborough,  died  after  1155, 177 

Hugh  db  Hovbdbn,  419 

Hugh  db  Nonant,  died  1199,  471 

Hugh,  abbot  of  Reading,  died  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  in  1164,  198 

Hugh  ob  Rutland,  an  Anglo-Nor- 
man poet,  338 

Hugo  Sot^ vagina,  a  Latin  poet, 
314 

HuNTiMODON,  Henry  of,  see  Henry 

Imoulv,  died  1109,  born  in  Eng- 
land, 28,  account  of  him,  29, 
doubts  respecting  the  authenticity 
of  his  history,  29 — 31,  account  of 
his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  32 

John  of  Brompton,  abbot  of  Jer- 

▼aux  in  1193,  412 
John  of  Cornwall,  flourished  in  1 1 70, 

215 


John,  abbot  of  Forde,  470 
John  Cumtn,  flourished  1172,  470 
JocBLiN  of  Fumess,  flourished  in 
1185,  257 

JOHANKBS  GBAMMATICUB,  48 

John  db  Hautbtixj.b,  flourished 
in  1184,  250,  abstract  of  his  Ar- 
chitrenius,  251^256 

John  of  Hexham,  a  historian, 
flourishedin  1154, 184 

John  db  8t.  Ombr,  a  Latin  poet, 
467 

John  of  Salisbury,  died  1180, 
230,  his  account  of  his  studies  at 
Paris,  231 ,  he  returns  to  England, 

232,  his  attachment    to  Becket, 

233,  234,  made  bishop  of  Char- 
tres,  235,  his  Pofyeratietu,  236, 
his  Bnthetietu,  240,  his  odier 
works,  242,  243 

John  of  Tilbury,  471 

John  of  Wallingford,  471 

Jordan  Fantosmb,  an  Anglo-Nor- 
man poet  and  chronicler,  221 

JoscELTN  DE  Brakelondb,  author 
of  a  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  459 

Joseph  of  Exeter,  the  Latin  poet, 
402,  extracts  from  his  Trojan  War, 
403—405,  his  Antiocheis,  405, 406 

Lady's  toilette  in  the  twelfth  century 
described,  453 

Lanfranc,  bom  about  1005,  died 
1089.  His  education,  p.  1,  be 
enters  the  church,  2,  obtains  the 
favour  of  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, 5,  his  dispute  with  Beren- 
garius,  ib,  made  abbot  of  St.  Ste- 
phen at  Caen,  6,  and  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  7,   his  character 
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and  works,  9 — 14.  Godfrey  of 
Winchester's  epigram  on  Lan- 
franc,  36 

Lawrbnck,  prior  of  Durham,  a 
LAtin  poet,  died  1154,  160,  ab- 
stract  of  his  Hypognotticon,  161  — 
164,  his  other  poems,  164,  165 

Laurence,  abbot  of  Westminster, 
died  in  1176,  321 

Layamon,  the  author  of  the  first 
English  poetical  yersion  of  the 
Brut,  439 

Lear,  king,  GreofTrey  of  Monmouth's 
history  of  him,  147 

Leofric  of  Bran,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
writer,  47 

Luces  db  Gast,  a  writer  of  French 
prose  romances,  311 

LuciAN  of  Chester,  author  of  a 
treatise  in  praise  of  that  city  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  in  1100, 
36 

MalmbsbuRY,  William  of,  see  WU* 

/turn 
Mapbs,  Walter,  see  Walter 
Maurice  db  Craon,  a  writer  of 

songs,  347 
Maurice  of  Forde,  467 
Maurice,  a  Welsh  Latin  poet,  467 
Mbrlai,  Daniel  de,  see  Daniel 
Milo   Crispin,  author  of  a  life  of 

Lanfranc  1 
Moon,  Alexander  Neckam's  remarks 

on  the  spots  in  the,  458 

Nbckam,  Alexander,  see  Alexander 
Nicholas  of  St.  Alban's,  flourished 

in  1140, 180 
Nicholas  of  Durham,  318 
Nicholas  db  Guildford,  an  Eng- 
lish poet,  438 
Nicholas    db   Walkinoton, 
flourished  in  1193,  467 


Nicholas,  prior  of  Woroetttr,  cBed 

1184,  106 
NiOBLLUS  Wirbkbr,  351,  account 

of  his  Speculum  Stuliorum,  354 — 

357 
Norfolk,  poem  against  the  people  of, 
466 

Odo  db  Cirington,  a  writer  of 
Fables,  flourished  in  1175,  226 

Odo  of  Kent,  abbot  of  Battle, 
flourished  in  1175,  224 

Odo  abbot  of  Mnremund,  flourished 
in  1180,315 

Oliver  of  Malmsbnry,  an  astrono- 
mer, 18 

Ordbricus  ViTALis,  boin  in  1075, 
died  after  1143,  111,  account  of 
his  historical  work,  112 — 115 

Orm,  the  author  of  a  harmony  of 
the  Gospels  in  English  verse,  436 

OsBERN  of  Canterbury,  died  about 
1100,  a  writer  of  saints'  li?es,  26 

Osbern  of  Gloucester,  flourished  in 
1150,  158 

OsBERT  of  Clare,  prior  of  West- 
minster, 319 

Osmund,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  died 
1099,  author  of  the  liturgy  ad  utmm 
Sarum,  23 

Parrot,  Alexander  Neckam's  Yerses 
on  itj  455 

Peter  or  Blois,  died  after  1198, 
366,  his  life,  367--369,  hisUterary 
character,  370,  his  CaniUena,  372, 
extracts  from  his  letters,  373 — 
376.  Account  of  his  other  works, 
377--379 

Pbter  de  Craon,  a  writer  of  songs, 
347 

Philip,  prior  of  St.  Frideswithe's, 
flourished  in  1180,  322 

Philip  db  Rbimbs,  an  Anglo-Nor- 
man poet,  344 
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Pbilip  de  Thaun,  an  Anglo-Nor- 
man poet,  flourished  in  11  SO,  86. 
His  Iwre  det  ereaturea  and  6«ff- 
timrt,  87|  88 

Poets,  Latin,  Guy  bishop  of  Amiens, 
15,  Thomas  archbishop  of  Yorlc, 
24,  Godfrey  of  Winchester,  33, 
William  of  Chester,  66,  Reginald 
of  Canterbury,  77,  Hilarius,  91, 
Lanrenoe  of  Durham,  160,  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  167,  Richard  of 
Worcester,  180,  John  of  Salisbury, 
S40,  John  de  Hauterille,  250, 
Walter  Mapes,  307,  Serlo,  312, 
Daniel  Church,  313,  Thomas  of 
Beverlef,  ib,  Gualo,  314,  Hugo 
Sotaeragina,  ib,  Simon  du  Fresne, 
350,  Nigellus  Wireker,  351,  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrensis,  392,  Geoffrey 
de'^^nsanf,  398,  Joseph  of  Exeter, 
403,  Alexander  Neckam,  452, 
Maurice  the  Welshman  and  Man- 
rice  of  Forde,  467,  John  de  St. 
Omer,  467»  Adam  of  Dore,  488 

Poets,  Anglo-Norman,  Philip  de 
Thaun,  86,  Turold,  190,  Everard 
and  Helys  of  Winchester,  123, 
Samson  de  Nanteuil,  129,  Guiscard 
de  Beaulieu,  131,  Gaimar  and 
DaTid,  151,  Wace,  205,  Jordan 
Fantosme,  221,  Benoit  de  Sainte- 
Manr,  258,  King  Richard  I.,  324, 
Guemes  du  Pont  de  St.  Maxenoe, 
328,  Bosun,  331,  Herman,  332, 
Hugh  de  Rutland  338,  Thomas, 
340,  Philip  de  Reimes,  344,  Mau- 
rice and  Peter  de  Craon,  347,  Re- 
nand  de  Hoilande,  348,  Simon  du 
Fresne,  349,  William  the  Clerk, 
486,  Thomas  de  Bailleul,  434, 
William,  454 

Poets,  English,  Orm,  436,  Nicholas 
de  Guildford,  438,  Layamon,  439 


Radulph,  archbishop    of  Canter- 
bury, died  1122, 105 
Raoulph  de  DicsTO,  flourished  in 

1200,  413 
Radulph  db  Dunstablk,  a  monk 

of  St.  Alban's,  flourished  in  1170, 

212,  his  metrical  life  of  St.  Alban, 

»14 
Radulph    Niobk,    a    partisan    of 

Becket,  422 
Radulp,    monk    of    Westminster, 

320 
Ranulph  dbGlanvillb,  died  1190, 

275,  his  treatise  on  English  law, 

277—279 
Rboinald  of  Canterbury,  flourished 

in  1112,  77,  his  Latin  poems,  78, 

79 
Rboinald  of  Durham,  flourished  in 

1165, 196 
Rbmaud  db  HoxLANDBy  a  writer  of 

songs,  348 
RiCBMABCHUS,  bishopof  St.  Darid's, 

died  1096,  45 
Richard  I.  king  of  England,  died 

1199,  his  poems,  324—327 
RiCHA&D  the  Canon,  flourished  in 

1800,  415 
Richard  of  Dbvizbs,  flourished  in 

1191,360 
Richard  op  Ely,  a  chronicler,  881 
Richard,  monk  of  Fountains,  316 
Richard  of  Hexham,  the  historian, 

flourished  in  1143,  184 
Richard,  bishop  of  London,  died 

in  1198,287 
Richard,  abbot   of  the  order  of 

Pr^montr^,  471 
Richard  of  Worcester,    a    Latin 

poet,  180 
RoBBRT  DB  Beaupbt,  469 
Robbrt  db  Borron,  a  writer   of 

French  prose  romances,  310 
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RoBKBT  of  Bridlington,  268 

Robert  of  Cricklade,  prior  of  St. 
Frideswtde*8  in  1159.186 

Robert  Foliot,  bishop  of  Here^ 
ford,  S74 

RoBBRT,  bishop  of  Hereford,  died 
1095,  called  Robertas  Losinga, 
18,  his  friendship  for  bishop  Wul- 
stan,  19,  his  reputation  as  a  man 
of  science,  20 

Robert  of  Glastonbury,  made  abbot 
in  1171,321 

Robert  de  MELUNjbishop  of  Here- 
ford, died  in  1167,  !^00,  the  foun- 
der  of  a  sect  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  201,  extract  from  his  Sum^ 
ma,  202 

Robert  le  Poule,  flourished  in 
1150,  183 

Robert  de  Retines,  an  astrono- 
mical  writer  who  studied  among 
the  Arabs,  and  flourished  in  1143i 
116,  his  translation  of  the  Koran 
and  other  works,  117 — 119 

Robert  of  Salop,  flourished  in 
1140,  179 

Roger  of  Croyland,  366 

Roger  of  Forde,  322 

Roger  of  Hereford,  an  English 
mathematician,  flourished  in  1170, 
218 

Roger  de  Hoveden,  died  after 
1201,410 

Roger  Invans,  a  writer  on  the 
Compotut,  flourished  1124,  89 

Roger  of  Salisbury,  flourished  in 
1160,227 

Roncevauz,  the  romance  of,  120 — 
123 

SiBWULF,  an  Anglo-Saxon  traveller 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  1102,  37,  his 
description  of  a  Storm,  40 
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Salisbury,  John  of,  lee  Jokm 

Samson,  abbot  of  Bury,  471 

Samson  of  Canterbury,  320 

Samson  de  Nanteuil,  an  Anglo- 
Norman  poet,  who  translated  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  129 

Schoob,  of  Lanfranc  at  Avranebes, 
2,  and  at  Bee,  4,  of  Athelard,  94, 
95,  William  de  Conches,  com- 
plaint of  the  degenerated  state  of 
the  schools,  174,  the  school  of 
Robert  de  Melun  at  Paris,  901, 
John  of  Salisbury's  account  of  his 
studies  in  the  schools  of  Paris, 
231,  John  de  Hauteville*s  account 
of  the  Parisian  scholars,  253, 254, 
NigeUus  Wireker*s  account  of  the 
English  scholars  at  Paris,  356 
Fits- Stephen's  account  of  the 
school  at  London,  364,  school  at 
Dunstable,  449,  school  of  William 
du  Mont  at  Lincoln,  463 

Scientific  writers,  Gerland,  16,  Ro- 
bert bishop  of  Hereford,  18, 
Gerard  archbishop  of  York,  44, 
Philip  de  Thaun,  86,  Roger  Infans, 
89,  Athelard  of  Bath,  94,  Robert 
de  Retines,  116,  William  de  Con- 
ches, 173,  Roger  of  Hereford,  218, 
Alfred,  220,  Daniel  de  Merlai,  227 

Serlo,  several  writers  of  this  name, 
312 

Simeon  of  Durham,  sn  historicsl 
writer,  died  soon  after  1199, 101 

Simon  du  Frbsnb,  the  friend  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  349 

Stephen  Harding,  the  founder  of 
the  Cistercian  order,  died  1 134, 85 

Stephen  db  Lanuton,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  died  1228,  442,  his 
disputes  with  king  John  snd  with 
the  pope,  443,  444,  his  literary 
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works,  444    446.  his  sermon  on 
Bele  Jliz,  446 

Stsphbn  of  Whitby,  died  1 1 12, 1 10 

SuLCARD,  a  monk  of  Westminster 
abbey,  of  which  he  wrote  a  his- 
tory, 45 

TesiuiRoffenHi,  compiled  by  bishop 
Emnlph,  80 

Thaun,  Philip  de,  see  Philip 

Thomas,  author  of  the  metrical  ro- 
mances of  Horn  and  Tristan,  340 

Thomas  de  Baillkul,  an  Anglo- 
Norman  poet,  434 

Thomas  of  Bayeux,  archbishop  of 
York,  died  1114,  109 

Thomas  Bbckbt,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  died  1170,  203,  his 
epistles,  204,  writers  of  his  life : 
Gerrase  of  Chichester,217,  John  of 
Salisbury,  242,  Herebert  of  Bos- 
ham,  269»  Guemes  du  Pont  de  St. 
Mazence,  328,  William  Fitz-Ste- 
phen,  862,  Alan  of  Tewkesbury, 
365,  Roger  of  Croyland,  366 

Thomas  of  Beverley,  flourished  in 
1170,  313 

Thomas  of  Ely,  a  chronicler,  280 

Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  343 

Thomas  of  Monmouth,  monk  of 
Norwich,  318 

Thomas,  archbishop  of  York,  died 
1100,  a  native  of  Bayeux,  re-built 
York  cathedral,  24,  his  poetical 
writings,  25 

Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York,  died 
1140,  109 

Toledo,  description  of  a  remarkable 
fountain  there,  229 

TuBOOT,  prior  of  Durham,  died  1115, 
71,  his  history  of  Durham,  72 

TuROLD,  author  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man metrical  romance  of  Ronce- 
vanx,  120 


Wacb,  the  Anglo-Norman  poet  and 
chronicler,  died  after  1171,  205, 
his  Roman  de  Brut,  207,  the  Bo- 
num  de  Rou,  208,  his  other  works, 
210 

Walter,  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  flou- 
rished in  1180,  322 

Walter  deCoutancrs, archbishop 
of  Rouen,  died  in  1207,  416,  cha- 
racter of  him  given  by  John  de 
Hauteville,  251 

Walter,  Daniel,  monk  of  Rie- 
vaux,  320 

Walter  the  Grammarian,  died  1 177, 
315 

Walter  Mapes,  lived  under  Henry 
II.  295,  account  of  his  treatise  De 
Nugit  Curialium,  298—303,  his 
Romances  in  Anglo-Norman,  303 
— 305,  his  hostility  to  the  monks, 
305,  306,  Latin  poems  attributed 
to  him,  307 — 310,  his  epigram  in 
answer  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
393 

Warnibr,  or  Garnier,  monk  of 
Westminster,  48 

Welsh,  anecdotes  of  the,  302 

William,  a  trouvere  of  the  twelfth 
century,  464 

William  of  St.  Alban's,  flouriahed 
in  1170,213 

William  of  Chester,  a  Latin  poet, 
flourished  in  11 10,  67 

William  the  Clerk,  flourished  in 
1185,316 

William  the  Clerk,  an  Anglo-Nor- 
man poet  in  the  reign  of  John,  426. 
his  Bestiary,  426 — 430,  LeBetmU 
deDieUy  430^432,  the  romance  of 
Frejus,  432 

William  de  Conches,  a  scientific 
writer,  died  after  1154,  173 
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William  bishop  of  Durham,  died 
1096,  a  natlTe  of  Bayeux,  21 

William  Fitz-Stkphbn,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Becket,  362 

William  or  Malmbsbury,  the 
historian,  flourished  in  1140,  134, 
his  works,  135 — 142,  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
138,  139 

William  du  Mont,  died  1313, 
chancellor  of  Lincoln,  463 


William  of  Newbnry,  bom  1136 
died  1208,  407 

William    of   Peterborongh,  flou- 
rished in  1168,  S03 

William    the   Pilgrim  {Gulielnnu 
Peregrinut)  419 

William  of  Ramsay,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  John,  424 

William  of  Rievauz,  died  1 146, 180 

William    de  Wycdmb,   prior   of 
Lanthony,  317 
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lOGRAPHLA.  BRITANNICA  LITERARLA.,  or  Biography  of  Literary 

Characters  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,    akolo-baxok  pbbiod.    By  Thomas 

lOHT,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  Membre  de  I'lnstitute  de  France.     Thick  8yo,  ehiJL    6#. 

ginal  price  12«.) 

THE  ANGLO-NORMAN  PERIOD.  Thick  %vo,eloih,  6#.  {orisinalprieeV^.) 

ihlif  hed  under  the  luperintendence  of  the  Couucil  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

lere  is  no  work  in  the  English  I^anguage  which  gives  the  reader  such  a  comprehendTa  and  eonnccted 

dry  of  tlie  literature  of  these  periods. 

ITERATURE  OP  THE  TROUBADOURS.    HiatoiredelaPo&iePro. 
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important  variations  and  corrections  m  the  '*  Meny  Wxvea  of  WindMr,"*  cStMBii 
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BIMBAULT*S  «Who  was  «Jack  Wilson,*  the  Singer  oi  Shakespeare's  Stusr    is 
Attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  this  pen(m  with  John  WlIsoo,  Doctor  of  IT 
the  University  of  Oxford,  A.r.  1644    Svo.    1#. 

BHAKESPEABE'S  WILL,  copied  from  the  Oiighud  in  the  Prerogatm  Court»  _ 
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John  Ruisett  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 

5  OF  Mr.  THOMAS  GENT,  Printer  of  York,  written  by  hixMett  8?«^ 
ttporiraU,  embraced  5y  Avff.  Fox<t  eloik,    2s.  6d,     {Ori^fmal  priee  9f.) 

ihor  of  this  cariou,  and  hitherto  anpablished  a  printer  nuceuarily  introduced  him  to  the  acqnaiBi- 

lUiobiography,  is  well  known  by  the  aeveral  ance  of  joany  Utotuj  men,  and  his  book  abonndf 

rUdi  he  was  the  anthor  as  well  as  printer.  with  notices  <»  Authors,  Printers,  fcc.,  of  the  times  in 

tive  is  fall,  written  in  an  easy  and  unaffected  which  he  lived;  among  others  occur  the  names  of 

rspersed  with  sereral  pieces  of  Poetry ;  and  Bishop  Attobu]^,  with  whom  be  relates  a  singular 

lumber  of  adrentnres  he  went  through  in  intemew.  Browne  Willis,  and  Br.  Drake,  the  historiaa 

and  the  diaraeters  and  stories  incideutally  <A  York,  Ite.    Tkt  Book  rtndrtt  no  muomAum  to  tkom 

I,  is  eitronely  amusing.    His  occupation  as  who  km$  rtoi  Soutkey's  **2>octor.** 

rLANiy  S  WORTHIES,  under  whom  aU  the  Cml  and  Bloody  Wanes, 
>  Anno  1642  to  Anno  1647,  are  related.  By  John  Yioabs,  Author  of  "England's 
BQtary  Chronicle,"  &c.,  &c.  Boyal  12mo,  reprinUd  m  the  old  tfyle  {timilar  to 
lUofigkb^t  JHoiy),  with  eopisi  of  the  18  rair^  portrait  qfter  BoUar,  ^e^  hdf 
.    6t. 

if  the  original  edition  sold  £16  to  £90.  F^rfuL  8ir  Thomas  PUrCu.  O.  CromwelL  Skippoa. 

rtraita  comprise,  Robert.  Eari  of  Essex:  Colond  Massey,   Sir  W.  Brereton,  SirW.  TOl», 

aarl  of  Warwick ;  Lord  Montagu,  Eaii  of  Colonel  Langfaome,  General  P«>ynts.  Sir  Thoa.  Middls- 

Sari  of  Stamford,  Da\id  Lesley,  Qeueral  ton,  QeneralBrown,  and  General  M  itton. 

OT  AMONGST  THE  BISHOPS;  or  a  Tenibla  inwipsf^  in  the  8om 
:  Oanterbuiy,  set  forth  in  lively  emhlems,  to  ^ease  the  judicious  Beader.  By 
\  Btibbt,  1641.  18mo  {A  toHro  om  Alp.  LMid),  fowrvery  emriom  «oodM 
^tioOL    at 

A  ftwsimilB  of  the  very  rue  original  fldMoo,  wUdi  aoU  at  Bindlej*!  aato  fiir  £U. 

T  WRIGHT. — ^Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  ic^h«»i<ffi  LiTentiiou  of 
imund  Oartwrigfat,  D  J).,  F.B.8.,  moentor  qf  ike  Bowmr  Loowu  Sro.  Post  8tou 
^,  Mf.    2f.  6cl.  (origimal  price  109.  ^.) 

ins  Ksne  interesting  literary  historr.  Dr.  hit  Legendary  Tale  of  "Armine  and  ElTira*  (giTsa 

t  ttombeting  among  nis  eorrespondenta,  Sir  in  the  Appeiidix)  tettifleii  Sir  W.  Scott  sayt  it  ooa* 

Crabbe,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Fulton.  Sir  S.  Bafflea  tains  some  «cellent  poetry,  enreiied  with  anusaal 

),  and  othen;  he  was  no  mean  Poet,  as  felicity. 

IVIAN. — The  Autohiography  and  Personal  Diary  of  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  tha 
lebrated  Astrologer,  1552-16(^,  from  unpnhlished  MSS.  in  the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
zford.    Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwbll.    Small  4to,  eewed.    he. 

0  eopies  prirately  printed.  It  will  form  a  companion  to  Br.  Dee'a  Diaiy,  printed  by  tha  Ouadn 
ho  also  printed  uui  work,  but  afterwards  suppressed  it. 

lARDSON. — Extracts  from  the  Literary  and  Scientifio  Oomspondenoe  of 

ichard  Bichardson,  M.D^  F.B.S.,  of  Brierley,  Yorkshire.    Edited  by  Da^vbov 

.Esq.    Syo,  ]pp,  630^  portraU  €Md  pUUee  of  Brierley  JBTaU^  doth.    7e.6d, 

raj  interesting  volume,  and  contains  much  eighteenth  eentury.     It  was  printed  for  prirate  efN 

atter  respecting  the  state  and  progress  of  cmation  only  (at  the  oqpense  of  Miss  Currer,  of  EshtOB 

e  study  of  Antiquities  and  General  Litera-  Hall),  and  eopies  ha?e  found  their  my  into  but  fov 

a  Great  Britain,  during  the  first  half  of  the  oollectiona. 

),  POETRY,  AND  LETTERS  of  E6ENEZEB  ELLIOTT, 

9  Com  Law  Bhymer  (of  Sheffield).  Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  Jobs  Watkob, 
,  eloihi  {an  imtereeUng  volmrne).    8r.     (OriginuU price  7s.  6<l.) 

rr. — ^Extracts  from  the  Letter-Book  of  Wisuam  Soott,  Fbthsr  of  the  Lords 
(well  and  Eldon,  with  Notes  on  their  Family  Histoiy  and  Pedjgiee.  By  M.  A« 
MOir.    Post  870,  seioed .    It.  6d. 

[JIN  OF  BRITAIN — ^The  Life  of  Akmn,  the  Leaned  Anglo43ason,  and 
nbassador  from  King  Offa,  to  the  Emperor  Oharlemagne.  By  B.  F.  LoBBVi. 
odbySlee.    12mo»  pp.  280^  e^o^    2».    (Origiind  price  6e.) 

3LEY. — ^Narrative  of  a  BemazkaUe  Transaction  in  the  Eaxiy  Li&  of  John 

i^ealey,  now  first  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museun.    Sto,  smosci    2e. 

vioas  lore  affldr  between  J.  W.  and  hit  housekeeper:  it  gives  a  curiooB  iadght  into  tlis  earirettMiM* 
hodists.    It  is  entirely  uBknoun  to  an  Wealey's^Mogi^en.  ^^         «•«ijewoaif 

CONNECTION  OF  WALES  with  the  Early  SeieMe  of  England, 
istnUedin  the  Memoirs  of  Br.Bdbeart  Beeotd^  the  tot  Writer  on  Aritbaietieu 
7,  Aitronomyy  fte.»  in  tlie  Bng^  Lsogiufa.    JB^  J.  O.  fiAXUllkzs»    9fi 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 

II^ORLAND. — Aooount  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Inyentions  of  Sir  Samnel 

^-^  Morland,  Master  of  Mechaaios  to  Charies  IL  By.  J.  O.  Haluwell.  8to^ 
sewed.    1#. 

pOLLECTION  OP  LETTERS  on  Scientific  Subjects,  iUustratiTe  of  the 
^  Progress  of  Science  in  England.  Temp.  Elizabeth  to  Charias  IL  Edited  hj 
J.  O.  Haljuwsll.    8to,  ehtk.   8f . 

Bee,  TVcho  Braho,       Sir  Sanrad  Morland,  from  a  MS.  in  LambeUi  Talaoi 
Petty,  SirC.  CaTen-       Nat  TarpoWi  Corrector  Analjrticiii,  kc    CoattlN 
the  autobk^raphy  of       Subachbov  £l. 

ST.   DUNSTAN.— The  Life  and  Miradee  of  St.  Dunstan.     By  W.  BoBmov, 
LL.D.    Svo,  plate.  U. 

SIDNEY.— Brief  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Hon.  Algernon  Sidney  (the  Patriot); 
with  his  Trial  in  1683.    By  B.  C.  Sidney.     With  outline  plate  from  StepkmujTt 
weU  know»  picture.    8to,  sewed.  Is.  M. 

LOVE  LETTERS   OF  MRS.  PIOZZI,  (formerly  Ifrs.Tkrale,  the  JHend  of 
Dr.  Johnson,)  written  when  she  was    Eighty,   to  the  handsome  actor,  Willism 
Augostus  Conway,  aged  Twenty-seren.    Sro,  sewed,  2s. 

written  at  three,  four,  and  five  o'clock  (in  the  celebrity— eonaiderably  «nhancei  their  interot  Ha 

Horning)  by  an  Octogenary  pen,  a  heart  (as  Mrs.  Lee  letters  themaelves  it  is  not  ea^  to  charaeteroe;  aor 

■ays)  twen^-siz  years  old,  and  as  H.  L.  P.  feels  it  to  shall  we  venture  to  decide  whether  they  aaoRbcneik 

be,  all  yoKT  <nonr—Letttr  F,  Sd  Feb.  1820.  the  drivelliug  of  dotage,  or  the  foUy  of  love ;  ia  etther 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  coUectiona  case  they  present  human  nature  to  ua  ODder  a  aev 

of  love  epistles  we  have  ever  chanced  to  meet  with,  aspect,  and  fkmish  one  of  thoae  nddks  whidi  ao* 

and  Uie^ell  known  literary  reputation  of  the  lady —  thing  yet  dreamt  of  in  our  pkiloaoplij  can  aatiibe» 

ttie  "Mrs.  Thrale,  of  Dt.  Johnson  and  Miss  Bum^  torily  sohre.**— i*o^<«dbn«  "^    ' 


^Jtlolojjp  anti  €arlp  Cnslisj)  iltterature. 

COMPENDIOUS    ANGLO-SAXON   AND   ENGLISH   DIC- 
TION AB7.  B;  theBer.  JosuaBoBWORTn,  D.D.,F.B.9^&o.  Sro,  eUudgprittei 
Mt  trebl»  Cobunm.    12«. 
— : IiABOE  Pafbb.  Boyal  8to.  (fo  match  ikt  next  arHde),  eioOk,  £L 


QN  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  Gemuuiio,  .nd  SeudiuT» 

^^     Languages  and  Nations,  with  Chronological  Speormens  of  their  Languages.    By 
J.  BoswoBTH,  D.D.    Boyal  8to,  bds.    £1. 

A.  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  what  was  formerly  the  Prefaee  to  the  Fint  Edition  of  the  Anglo-Saini  Dic- 
tionary, and  now  published  separately. 

ANGLO-SAXON  DELECTUS ;  serving  as  a  first  ClassBook  to  the  lui- 
goage.    By  the  Ber.  W.  Babnes,  B.D.,  of  St.  John*s  ColL  Camb.    12mo,  doO, 
i».6d. 

"To  thoae  who  wish  to^ossess  a  critical  knowledge  stated,and  illustrated  hy  refcreneea  to  Gredt,tlKLiilii. 
of  thefar  own  Native  English,  scnme  acquaintance  with  JPrench.  and  other  lannagea.  A  piiiiftfiff»>ip*i  me* 
Anglo  •  Saxon  is  indispensable :   and  we  have  never       pervades  every  jwrt     The  Deleetua  eonsata  of  smI 


seen  an  introduction  better  oiculated  than  the  pre-  pieces  on  various  sulriects,  with  extracta  tnm  Aafl*' 
aent  to  tupply  the  wanta  of  a  beginner  in  a  abort  space  Saxon  History  and  tae  Saxon  Chronicle.  Then  ■  a 
•f  time.    Hie  declensions  and  oonjugationa  are  well       good  Glosaary  at  the  rnfl  **     itiffmaum,  Oct  90^  iMl^ 


riUIDE  TO  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  TONGUE :  on  the  Biai.  of  fto- 

^^    fessor  Bask's  Gbammar ;  to  which  are  added.  Beading  Lessons  in  Yerae  and  FhMk 
with  Kotes  for  the  use  of  Learners.    By  E.  J.  VxBNOir,  B.A.,  Ozon.    Iftno,  dott»  5t:  tt 

"Hie  author  of  this  Guide  aeems  to  have  made  one       eare  tndakiU;  and  the  latter  half  of  the 


■tep  in  the  right  direction,  by  oompilinff  what  may  be  lista  of  a  well-dboecn  aelectioaof  extmcts  tnm  il>» 

pronounced  Uie  best  work  on  the  auqject  hitMrto  Saxon  writers,  in  proae  and  vtne,  for  the  praetiee  ^ 

pabUahed  in  Eam\midL**—Mk4iunm.  the  student,  who  will  find  great  aiaiataiMe  in  tteHH 

**  Mr.  Vernon  has,  we  think,  acted  wiaely  in  taking  them  tnm.  the  grammatiral  notea  with  which  thw  a» 

Bask  for  his  Model ;  but  let  no  one  suppose  from  the  accompanifid,and  from  the  gkweaiy  whkk  IbPuns  tba 

tille  that  the  book  is  merely  a  oomnilation  from  the  This  vohune^  well  itadie4»  will  eanhls  «ay  ana  taHal 


work  of  that  phik>k)gist.    the  aeddenee  is  abridged  with  eaae  the  genenli^r  of  Aaslo-fittea 

fnni  Baak,  witii  constant  revision,  eorreetion,  and  its  cheaancia  places  ft  withia  t^  icneh  tf 

modiftcatkm;  int  the  s;rntax;  a  moat  impoftaat  pof-  elaaa.  It  has  oar  hesrtj  fsfiimwinikliiiii "    fi 

Uon  of  t%l  book,  is  original,  aad  is  compiled  with  great  QesstU. 


John  RusseU  Smiih,  M,  Soho  Square,  London. 


A  NALECTA  ANGLO-SAXONICA.-Selaotioiu,  in  Prose  and  Vene^  from 
•^^  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  with  an  Introdoctory  Ethnological  Easa^,  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatorf .  By  LoiriB  F.  KiJFSTXiir,  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Giessen.  2  tluck 
Tols,  post  8vo,  cloth.    12«.  (original  price  18«.) 


OMco,  anawmcD  oonuina  nneen-nrenueuis  oi  wum  TUoaDie  ana  interesting  woru  preacrved  in  it,  may, 
we  daily  think,  and  ^eak,  and  write.  No  Englishman,  in  oopioasness  of  words,  strength  of  expression,  ana 
therefore,  dtogether  ignorant  of  Anglo-Saxon,  can       grammatical  precision.  Tie  with  the  vaodxm  German. 

TNTRODUCnON    TO   ANGLO-SAXON   READING;  comprismg 

-■-  JElfric*s  Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  St.  Qregoiy,  with  a  copious  Glossaiy,  &o.  By 
li.  Lakglbt,  FX.S.    12mo,  eloik,  2s.  6d. 

JBlfric's  Homily  is  remarkable  finr  beanty  of  compodiUon,  and  interesting  ■§  settiaf  Corth  AvnitiiiA  infiTlin 
to  the  **  Land  of  the  Angles." 

ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OP  THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  GUTHLAC, 
Hermit  of  Croyland.  Printed,  for  the  first  time,  firom  a  MS.  in  the  Cottoniaa 
Libraiy,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Chables  Wtoletvi  GooDwnr,  Mt^.,  Fellow 
of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge.    12mo,  elo&f  6#. 

A  NOLO -SAXON    LEGENDS   OP   ST.  ANDREW  AND   ST. 

-^^  YEBONICA,  now  first  printed,  with  English  translations  on  the  opposite  page.  By 
O.  W.  GooDWUr,  M.iL.    Sro,  sewed.    2t.  6d. 

ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  HEXAMERON  OF  ST. 
BASIL,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Remains  of  St.  Basil's  Admonitio  ad  Filium 
Spiritualem ;  now  firstprinted  firom  BiSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  with  a  Translation  and 
Aotes.    By  the  Bev.  U.  W.  Nobmait.    8to,  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  sewed.    4e. 

ANGLO-SAXON    VERSION    OF    THE    HOLY    GOSPELS. 

-^  Edited  firom  the  original  MSS.  By  Bsnjaion  Thospb,  F.S  JL  Post  8yo^  doik, 
Sfc  (original  price  12#.) 

ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  STORY  OF  APOLLO- 
NIXJS  OF  TYBE ;— upon  which  is  founded  the  Pky  of  Pericles,  attributed  to 
Shakespeare ; — ^firom  a  MS.,  with  a  Translation  and  Glossary.  By  Benjamin  Thobfb* 
12mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.   (original  price  6s.) 

A  NALECTA  ANGLO-SAXONICA.— A  Selection  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from 
-^^  Anglo-Saxon  Authora  of  rarious  ages,  with  a  Glossary.  By  Benjamin  Thobfb, 
F.S.A.  A  newedUion,  with  corrections  and  improvements.  Post  8yo^  doih.  St.  (original 
price  12f .^ 

POPULAR  TREATISES  ON  SCIENCE,  written  during  the  Middle  Ago^ 
^  in  Anglr-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  English.  Edited  by  Thos.  Wkiqht,  M.A. 
Sto,  eloih,  8#. 

Omient»:^hsk  AngMh^axon  Treatise  on  Astronomy  mmiAng,  and  explanatory  of  all  tie  symboUeal  iioiu 

Ot  the  TiifTB  CKVTwr,  how  frtijmblishsd  from  a  in  earlv  sculpture  and  patnting) ;  the  Bestiary  of  Pfifl- 

MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  TyansUUiom ;  Urn  lippe  ac  Thaun.  with  a  translation ;  Fragments  on  Po- 

des  Creatores.  by  PhiUippe  de  lliaon.  now  first  prinUi  pukr  Science  from  the  Early  English  Metrical  Lives 

with  a  translation,  {extremely  valuable  to  Philologists,  of  the  Saints,  {the  eofUest  piece  of  the  kind  in  the 

as  being  the  earnest  specimens  of  Anglo-Norman  re-  Bngtish  Language.) 

FRAGMENT    OF    iELFRIC'S   ANGLO-SAXON   GRAMMAR, 

•L  JSlfirio's  Glossary,  and  a  Poem  on  the  Soul  and  Body  of  the  Xllth  Century,  dit- 
coTored  among  the  Arohives  of  Worcester  Cathedral  By  Sir  Thomab  Piuiurfl^  Bari. 
FoL,  FBITATBLT  PBINTED,  sewed.    Is.  6d. 

QKELTON'S  (John,  Poet  Zaureat  to  ffenrg  VUI)  Poetical  Works :  the  Bowgeof 
*^  Court,  Colm  Clout,  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  P  (his  celebrated  Satire  on  Wolsey), 
Phillip  Sparrow,  Elinour  Bumming,  &c. ;  with  Notes  and  Lifik  By  the  Ber.  A.  Ptob. 
2  Tols,  870,  eloih.    14ff.  (original  price  £1.  I2s.) 

**  The  DOwer. the  strangeness,  theTolnhiUtyof  his  Ian-  great  a  sdidlar  as  erer  Ibed  (Ertsanul),  *ths  Ught 

nuge.  the  aadaoty  of  his  sathre,  and  the  penect  orieiA-  and  ornament  of  Britain.'    He  indulgedTery  freeW 

alit7  of  his  manner,  made  Sketton  one  of  the  most  eztc^  inhis  writings  in  censures  on  monks  and  Domuieanst 

evdinary  writers  of  any  age  or  conntry .**— iSon/ Vr*  «nd.  moreover,  had  the  haidihood  to  reflect,  in  no  vc 


"  Skelton  ia  a  curious,  able,  and  rcmstkable  writer,      ndld  terms,  on  the  manners  and  life  of  vwu 

Willi  strong  sense,  a  Tein  of  hunovr,  and  some  ima-      Wols^y.    we  eanaot  hete  eonsidering  Skelton  as  -. 

*'"'**^"ii  Mhad  a  wonderfUcanamsBd  of  the  English      ornament  of  his  own  tiias^  sad  a  bsMflictQr  to  thoss 


gi  nation; 
Isngoage^i 


sadoQewlM>wtsMsd,iBfeistaiB,l7ss      wlw  cone  sftsr  him. 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  PubHshed  or  Sold  by 

SEMI-SAXON.— 1%0  Depttrimg  SovTs  Addrm  to  the  Bo^,  a  Kngment  of  % 
Semi-Saxon  Poem,  disoorered  amoun^  the  Archiref  of  Wctoertwr  Oitli^Mf  bf  Sir 
Thoxxs  Phillipps,  Bart.,  with  an  Enghah  Tranalation  by  S.  W.  SoroxB.    8to^  tmlj^ 

100  PBIYATBLT  FBUITSD.      2t, 

DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHAIC  AND  PROVINCIAL  WORDS, 
Obsolete  Phrases,  Prorerbs,  and  Ancient  Ciutoma,  from  the  Beign  of  Edwazd  L 
By  Jahbb  Obchabd  Halliw^li^  F.B.S.,  F.S.A.,  Ac  2  vols,  8to,  oontaimng  opwirdi 
of  1000  pages,  elotelgf  printed  in  double  eotumntf  eloth^  a  new  and  ekeaper  edUum,    £1.  U. 

It  eootains  above  50,000  words  (erabodyiiig  all  the  are  not  tobefimnd  in otdinary  Dictionaries  aadboeki 

knovn  Mattered  Klouaries  of  the  Eogliah  limguage),  of  reference.    Most  of  the  pnncipal  AxduisBs  are  i^ 

forming  a  complete  key  for  the  reader  of  our  oldPoets,  lustrated  hy  exarajplet  aelectcd  nom  earW  inediled 

DramaBsta,  Theologians,  and  other  authors,  whose  MSS.  and  rare  books,  and  by  fiur  the  greater  postioa 

works  abound  with  allusions,  of  which  explanatioos  will  he  found  to  be  original  anthoriUia. 

ESSAYS    ON    THE    LITERATURE,   POPULAR  SUPERSTI- 
TIONS, and  History  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Texoum  WueHT,  ItA, 
F.B.S.    2  ToLi.  post  8vo,  elegantUf  printed^  cloth.     16«. 

Gcw/m/f.— Essay  I.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  II.  An^  Kush.  and  the  IteUeaome  Ehres.    XL  Ob  Dukp^ 

Nonnan  Poetry.  III.  Chansons  de  Geite,  or  Historical  History  of  Fiction.    XIL  On  the  History  and  tisas* 

Romances  nS  tne  Middle  Ages.    IV.  On  Proverbs  and  mission  of  Popular  Stories.    XIIL  On  tM  Foetrj  of 

Popular  Sayings.     V.  On  the  Anglo-Latin  Poets  of  History.    XlV.  Adrentures  of  Herewaid  the  Sana, 

the  Twelfth  Century.    YI.  Abelard  and  the  Schohistic  XV.  llie  Stonr  of  Eustace  the  Honk.    XVL  The  His- 

Philosophy.  VII.  On  Dr.  Grimm's  German  Mythok)gy.  tory  of  Fulke  ntswarine.  XVIL  On  th«  Pteoikr  Cycle 


YUL  On  the  National  Fairy  Mythologr  of  Englimd.  of  Robin-Hood  Ballads.  XVIIL  On  the  Caaraest  of 
IX.  On  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  Modem  Greece,  Ireland  by  the  An^o-Nonnans.  XIX  On  CMdEngliih 
«Bd  their  Connexion  with  the  English.     X.  On  Friar       Political  Songs.    XX.  On  the  Scottish  Ftet^Dsabar. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OP  FREEMASONRY  IN  ENGLAND. 
Illustrated  by  an  Engliah  Poem  of  the  XIYth  Century,  with  Notes.  By  J.  O. 
Haiuwell,  Post  Sto,  Second  Editioit,  with  a  facHmUe  of  the  origmtU  M8,  in  tie 
JSriHeh  Mueeutn,  doth,    2$.  6d, 

"The  intorest  which  the  curious  poem,  of  which  which  is  not  common  with  such  pubUeatioQS.    Ifr. 

Ihis  publication  is  chiefly  composed,  nas  excited,  is  Halliwell  has  careAilly  revised  the  new  cdHioB,  sal 

prored  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  translated  into  increased  its  utility  by  the  addition  of  a  eoB|dsle  aai 

Qennan,  and  of  its  having  reuhed  a  second  edition,  correct  ^oasaiy."— X«<«ri«fy  QeattU, 

nnORRENT  OF  PORTUGAL;  an  English  Metrical  Bomanoe,  now  first  pub- 

*^     lished,  firom  an  unique  MS.  of  the  XVth  Century,  preserred  in  the  flhatli^in  libniy 

at  Manchester.    Edited  by  J.  O.  Haujwxli^  Ac.    Pott  8yo^  elatk^  mm^brm  wUh  MUeen^ 

Weber,  and  EUi^e  pnbUeatione.    6#. 

"This  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  our       hling  to  a  modem  reader,  yet  tiie  dMS  to  which  a 
list  of  early  English  metrical  romanees,  and  an  in-       rif^tly belongs  will  indue  uaeoordiagjyt  hotht 


iinensahle  companion  to  the  ooUectioos  of  Bitson,       it  is  curious  in  its  details,  and  pnsirssrs  philr^ifr"' 
Weber,  «nd  EDis."— li/sronr  GouUt.  importance.     To  the  general  reader  it  nicaeats  oas 

"A  literary  curiosity,  and  one  both  welcome  and       teuiue,  vis.,  the  reference  to  Wayland  nth.  whtm 


serrieeahle  tothe  lover  of  black-lettered  hn».  Though       Sir  W.  Scott  has  invested  with  so  mack 
tiie  obsoleteness  of  the  style  may  occasion  sad  stum-       Metn^oHten  Magimn*. 

TJ ARROWING  OF  HELL ;  a  Mirade  Play,  written  in  the  Beign  of  Xdwaid 
"^"^  n,  now  first  published  from  the  Original  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  Modon 
Beading,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  By  Jaksb  Obchaju)  Halliwbli^  Eaq.,  FJSLS.,  F.8.A, 
Ao.    Sto,  eewed.    2t. 

This  curious  piece  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  ^sh  Poetry;  Sharoo  Tomer^  EnrlaBd;  GoJBv^ 

•pectmea  of  dramatic  composition  in  the  English  Ian*  History  of  English  Dramatic  Fbetrr.  VoL  XL  a.  fUL 

ff»*ff/  i»^  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  Vd.  I;  Att HUm  wiUn  r^tr  to  tU MmnunimL  ^ 

Btnitt^i  Msaners  and  Customs,  VoL  n  i  Wwtoa's  En-  ^^ 

"M^UGiE  POETICA;  Select  Pieces  of  Old  Engliah  PopnIarPMtiy.fflQftnlmgths 

-L^  Manners  and  Arts  of  the  XVthOentavy.  Edited  by  J.  O.  BUuuwbll.  PoatStcs 
imljf  100  copiee  printed,  cloth,    6f. 

GMlMfa.— Colyn  Blowbol's  Testament:  the  De-  Lobe,  Hean  VHtthl  Vool:  Btmanfs  of  Xebst  rf 
hale  of  the  Carpenter's  Tools;  the  Merchant  and  SicOy;  m/ /m  cthtr  emiom  mleee»  ^  Os  mm 
his  Sods  the  Maid  aad  the  Magpie;  Elegy  on       Ma/ 

A  NECDOTA  LITERARIA  :  a  CoUeotion  of  Short  Poems  in  BnglU^  I^tin, 
■^^  and  French,  iUustratiye  of  the  Literature  and  History  of  England  in  the  Xmth 
Centozy }  and  more  espedaUr  of  the  Condition  and  Manners  of  the  dURMit  Classes  d 
Sode^.    By  T.  WwoHT,  MJL,  P.SJI.,  Ac.    Sto,  c2oM^od^260i>rMte{.    7«.  6ii. 

POPULAR  ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  pwtieiiMr » 

-'-      Pronmioiatitm,  familiarly  pointed  out.     By  Gsosfti  JidiQir.     \^r^  T""» 


John  BuBieU  Smiih,  96,  8oko  Square,  London. 


EARLY  MYSTERIES^  and  other  Latin  Foemi  of  theXIItli  and  Xmth  oentuiea. 
Edited,  from  original  MSS.  in  the  British  Muaeam,  and  the  Librariea  of  Oxford, 
Oambridge,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  by  Thob.  Weight,  M JL,  F.S.A.    8to,  hdi.    4t.  Gd. 

"Beiidct  the  earioaf  ipedmeni  of  the  dramatic  on  the  people  of  Norfolk,  written  by  a  Monk  of  Peter- 

ttyle  of  M iddle-AM  Latinity,  Mr.  Wright  ha*  given  horoiign,  and  answered  in  the  lame  stjle  hr  John  of 

two  compoaitums  in  the  Narrative  Elegiac  Verse  (a  St.  Omer ;  and,  lastly,  some  sprightly  and  often  graee- 

Ikvoorite  measure  at  that  period),  in  the  Gomosdin  foi  songs  from  a  MS.  in  the  Arandel  Collection,  which 

Babioois  and  the  QeU  of  ViCahsBlcsensis,  which  form  afford  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  Wric  poetry  of 

a  ttnJc  of  connection  between  the  Classical  and  Middle-  oar  derieal  foreCithtra.'*— «Miisaum's  JCvmm. 
age  Literatore;  some  remarkable  Satyrical  Rhymes 

RARA  MATHEMATICA;  or  a  CoUeotion  of  Treatises  on  the  Mathematioi  and 
Subjects  oonneoted  with  them,  from  ancient  inedited  MSS.    By  J.  O.  Halixwisl. 
8to,  SicoND  Edition,  doth.    8r. 

ConUmtt . — Johsnnis  de  Saero-Boseo  Tractscua  de  Dnration  of  Moonlight,  from  a  MS.  of  the  TUitesiitti 
Arte  Nnmerandi;  Method  used  in  England  in  the  Century;  on  the  Mensuration  of  Heights  and  Die- 
Fifteenth  Caitury  for  taking  the  Ahitode  of  a  Steq^  taneea;  Atexandride  Villa  Dei  Carmen  Be  AlcorisBOi 
Treatise  on  the  Numeration  of  AlKorism ;  Treatise  on  Preface  to  a  Calendar  or  Almanack  for  1480|  Johannis 
Glaaaes  for  Optical  Purposes,  by  W.  JBoume ;  Johannis  Norfolk  in  Artem  progressionis  summalnj  Notes  on 
Bobyns  de  Cometis  Commentana;  Two  Tables  showing  Early  ^**w«*f^*,  by  the  Editor,  he.  fce. 
the  time  of  High  Water  at  London  Bridge,  and  the 

PHILOLOGICAL  PROOFS  of  the  Original  Unity  and  Recent  Origin  of  the 
-'-  Human  Baoe,  deriyed  from  a  Comparison  of  the  Languages  of  Europe,  Asia,  Afrioai 
and  America.    Bj  A.  J.  Johnxs.    Qvo^  oloth.    6f.  (oriffituU  price  12«.  6d.) 

Printed  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Prichard.  to  whose  works  it  will  be  fiimnd  a  useful  supidflmeat. 

A  M£RICANISMS.— A  Dictionary  of  Americanisms.    A  Glossary  of  Words  and 
•^  Phrases  colloquially  used  in  theUnitedStates.  ByJ.B.BABTi.iTT.  Thick  8TO,e2o<A.  12«. 

PHILOLOGICAL  GRAMMAR,  founded  upon  EngUsh,  and  framed  from  a 
"^-  comparison  of  more  than  Sixty  Languages,  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Grammar,  and  a  help  to  Gbtimmars  of  all  Languages,  especially  English,  Latin,  and  Ckeek. 
By  the  Ber.  W.  Babnbs,  B.D.,  author  of  the  «'Anglo-Saxon  Deleotus,*'  «* Dorset 
Dialect,"  to.    Post  Sro,  t»  ike  pru». 


^robtntial  BtaUtts  of  Cnglanti. 

TIIBLIOGRAFHICAL  LIST  of  all  the  Works  which  haye  been  published 

-^  towards  illustrating  the  ProTinoial  Dialects  of  England.  By  JoHV  Bubbsll  Smith. 
Poet  8vo.   It, 

"  Very  senrioeable  to  sueh  ss  nroeeente  the  study  of  our  prarincial  dialeeti,  or  are  coinfgtint  works  on  thak 
curious  snb|}eet  We  rtrj  oordiaHy  reoonunend  it  to  notioe.**— iff/rc^^a». 

HALLIWELL'S    HISTORICAL    SKETCH     OF    THE    PRO- 
TINCIAL  DDlLEOTS   OF  ENGLAI7D.    Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples, 
(extraeUdJhm  HeLUroducHom  to  the  Dictionary  of  Archaic  andProvimcial  Words.)  8to.  2«. 

GLOSSARY  OF  PROVINCIAL  AND  LOCAL  WORDS  USED 
IN  BNGLAKD ;  by  R  (htOBS,  F.S.A. ;  with  which  is  now  incorporated  the  SVF- 
PLEMSKT,  by  Samusl  Piaai,  F.S.A.    Post  Sto,  cloth.    4t.  6<2. 

The  utility  of  a  Provincial  Glossary  to  all  persons  de-  would  be  entirely  a  work  of  supereroniion.  Gross 
sinros  of  undentanding  our  anciein  poets,  is  so  uni-  and  Pene  are  constantly  refnrrea  to  in  Todd's  "  John- 
Tcrsally  scknowledged,  that  to  enter  into  a  proof  of  it       son's  Ihctionaiy.*' 

C0BNWALL.~Specimen8  of  Cornish  Provincial  Dialect,  collected  and  arranged  by  Uhois 
Jaf  Tbbxkoodls,  with  some  Introductory  Bemarks  and  a  Glossary  by  ui  Antiquarian 
Friend,  also  a  Selection  of  Songs  and  other  Pieces  oonneoted  with  ComwalL  Post 
Sto.     W%a  curioue  portrait  qf  JDoUy  Fentreath.     Cloth.    4t. 

CHESHIK£.~Attempt  at  a  Gloasair  of  some  words  used  in  Cheshire.  By  BoGlB 
WiLBBAHAX,  F.A.S.,  Ac    12mo,  ids.    2s.  ed.  (origimal  price  5«.) 

DEyONSHIBE.~A  Devonshire  Dialogue  in  Four  Parts,  (5y  Mrs.  Palmeb,  sister  to  Sir 

Joshua  Bevnolds,)  with  Gloasvy  by  the  Bev.  J.  PmLLTPPfl,  of  Membury,  Deron. 

12mo,  clotii    2s.  6d. 
DOBSET. — Poems  of  Rural  Life,  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,  with  a  Dissertation  and  Glossary. 

By  the  Bev.  Willlam  Baxuss,  B  J).    Sbcgvd  Editiov,  enlar:ffed  amd  eorreeted^ 

royal  12mo,  cloth,    XOs. 

▲  fine  poetle  feeling  isdisplayed  through  the  Tarkms  Boms;  the  **  Gentleman's  Magasiae*  ftv  Deeember, 
pieces  in  this  Tolumej  aceording  to  some  critics  bo-  IMi  gave  a  reriev  of  ths  VnX  Sdition  some  pages 
ihisg  has  sppcsred  eqmd  lo  it  riaca  the  tims  of      in  length. 


Valuable  am^  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  ht 

DIJBHAM.— A  Gloflsary  of  Words  used  in  Teesdale,  in  the  Oountj  of  Boriiam.    Pott 
SrOfWUhaMapoftkeDUMet^elotk.    6». 

'^Oontaini  abecit  two  thonaaad  words  ...  It  is  be-  suage  and  literature  ....  the  aathor  Ium  evidcat^ 

Ueired   the  fint  and  only  oollection  of  worda  and  Brought  to  bear  an  ezteaaiTe  peraoaal  arBnaiBt» 

nhraaea  peculiar  to  this  district,  and  we  hail  it  there-  ance  with  the   enmmmi   kagnege.*  —  LaHb^im 

rare  as  a  Talnable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Ian-  lUui. 


ESSEX. — John  Noakes  and  Mary  Styles :  a  Poem ;  exhibiting  Mine  of  the  most 

lingual  localisms  peculiar  to  Essex ;  with  a  Glossary.    By  CHASLtt  Glabk,  Ea^  of 
Great  Totham  Hall,  Essex.    Post  Sro,  cloth.    2t. 
**  Hie  poem  possesses  considerable  homour^— 3Uf  «  "  Exhibits  the  dialect  of  Essex  pcK£Bctty.''^JeiM«i« 

*^iL  Terr  plessant  trifle  **— £c<#r«ry  GatttU.  "  FuU  of  quaint  wit  aad  huaMV."  —  OmU.*»  M§t^ 

<*  ▲  very  derer  production.**— A«e«  lAt  JounmL  Mttf,  1841. 

**  FuU  of  rich  humour."— A«ftrir«rcMry.  "Aveiy  derer  and  anraaiagpiaee  of  local  descrip- 

"VerydrolL**— Jf#/«)|»oK<eii.  MoiL-^AreUolofUi. 

KENT.— Dick  aad  Sal,  or  Jack  and  Joan's  Fair:  a  Poggrel  Po60i»in  theKeotiahDialeeL 
Third  Edition.  12mo.    6d. 

LANCASHIBE. — Dialect  of  South  Lancashire,  or  Tim  Bobbin's  Tununna  and  Bfesiy; 
revised  and  corrected,  with  his  Bhymes,  and  an  xioaboed  Glossabt  of  Words  and 
Phrases,  chiefly  used  by  the  rural  population  of  the  manufacturing  Districts  of  Soufth 
Lancashire.    By  Sajcvbl  Bamfobd.     12mo,  eloth.    8«.  6d. 

LBICESTEBSHIBE  Words,  Phrases,  and  Prorerbe.  By  A.  B.  Eta»^  D  J).,  Mmi 
Matter  of  Market-Boiworth  Chrammar  SehooL    12mo,  elotk.    Ckt. 

irOBTH AMPTONSHIKE.~The  Dialect  andFolk-Lore  of  Northamptonahiro :  a  Qliiiij 
of  Northamptonshire  Provincialism»,  Collection  of  Fairy  Legends,  Popular  Si^s^ 
Btitions,  Ancient  Customs,  P»>verbs,  Ac  By  Thoxas  Stemxbmm»,  Iteo^ 
elotk.    6i. 

SUSSEX. — A  Glossary  of  the  Provincialisms  of  the  County  of  Sussex.  By  W.  Dubbait 
CoopiB,  F.SJL      Post  8vo,  Sxoohd  Editiok,  xhlabosd,  elotk.      6*. 

SUSSEX. — Jan  Cladpole's  Trip  to  'Merricur  in  Search  for  Dollar  Treea,  and  how  he  got 
rich  enough  to  beg  his  way  home !    Written  in  Sussex  DoggereL    l&no.    6d. 

WESTMOBELAND  AND  CUMBEBLAND.—Dialogues,  Poems,  Songt,  and  BaDadb^ 
by  various  Writers,  in  the  Westmoreland  aad  Ciunberland  Dialects,  now  first  col- 
lected ;  to  whidi  is  added,  a  copious  Glossary  of  Words  peculiar  to  thote  Ooantka. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  408,  elotk.    d#. 


This  ooQection  comprises,  in  the  Wutm/onUmd  iN«-  the  Cumbrian  Bard  (tuctudtng  mm»  mom  jhajfriaiti^; 

Uet.  Mrs.  Ann  Wheder's  Four  Familiar  Dialogues,  YIL  Songs  by  Miss  Blamire  ud  Miss  Gtbni;  TuL 

wiu  Poems,  8k.;  and  in  the  Cumberland  Dialect,  1.  Songs  by  John  Bavson;  IX.  An  Extensive  fitaawjrf 

Poems  snd  Pastorals  by  the  Bev.  Josiah  Balph ;  IL  Westmoreland  ana  Cumberland  Wosda. 
Pastorals,  Stc^  by  Ewan  Clark;  111.  Letters  from 

Dublin,  by  a  young  Bonowdale  Shepherd,  by  Isaac  All  the  poeocal  quoiations  in  *Mr.  and  Mit. 

Bataoa :  Iv.  Poems  by  John  Stags;  V.  Poems bv  Mark  boy's  Visit  to  the  Qieal  EzhibitioB,'"  an  to  bs 

Lonsdaie;  VL  BaUaui and  Songs  by  Bobert  Anderson,  in  this  volume. 

Wn/rSHIBE.— A  Glossary  of  Prorinoial  Words  and  Phrases  in  use  in  "Vl^l^hiTC^  showii^ 
their  Derivation  in  numerous  instances  irom  the  Language  of  the  Ang^o-Saxoiw.  I>j 
JoHK  Tongs  Akebmav,  Esq.,  F.S.A.    12mo,  elotk.    8«. 

YOBESHIBE.~The  Yorkshire  Dialect,  exemplified  in  variona  Dialogiiei^  T^m,  aai 
Songs,  applicable  to  the  County }  with  a  Glossary.    Post  Sro.    la. 


«A  shilling  book  worth  its  money;  most  of  the  feelings  of  the  rastie  niBd;  and  Qm 

pieces  ot  composition  are  not  only  harmleas,  but  good  Biches  and  Poverty  have  snida  of  the  freedbm  sai 

■adpretty.    The  eclogue  on  the  death  of  *Awd  Daisy,'  snirit  of  Bums.*^—  ffssffwi— >  JT^Mies;  Mag 

an  oatwom  horse,  is  an  outpouring  of  some  of  the  belt  1841. 

fTOBESHIBE.— The  Hallamshire  (dieiriet  of  Sk^ffleld)  Gloseanr.  Bj  the  Ber.  Joan 
HuNTSB,  author  of  the  Histoiy  of  **  Mallaznshire,"  **  South  Yorfcahin^"  Ao.  PWl 
8yo,  elotk.    4t.  (priffmal  priee  St.) 

fOBESHIBB.^Baimsla  Peak's  Annual,  on  onny  body  ela  as  beiida  fixrt  'y  yean  IM 
and  1848,  be  ToM  Tbbddlbhoylb  s  to  which  is  added  the  Bamdej  and  Yilh^ 
Beoord,  or  the  Book  of  Facts  and  Eaneies,  by  KsD  Kur.    Iftno,  pp.  10(X    1m. 

YOBKSHIEB.— Sum  Thowts  abaght  Ben  Bunt's  Weddin ;— Tom  TreddlelM^a  Tbovfti 
abaght  Nan  Bunt* a  Chiennaa  Tea  Party,  Ac.  Two  Fisoei^  {Stmui^  2MM) 
12mo.    6cl. 


John  SuBiett  Smith,  86^  Soho  Square,  London. 

ABCH^OLOOIC  AL  INDEX  to  BenuunB  of  Antiquity  of  the  Ooltio,  Bommo- 
Britiah,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Periods,  by  John  Tonob  AjiEBMAir,FeUow  and  Secr^taty 
qf  ike  Society  of  AjtHqutmet.  8vo,  Uhutrated  with  numerous  engraoimg»^  oompriting 
mpwordi  of  five  hundred  objeclt,  cloth,  15#. 

Hiii  wQirik,  thooKh  intended  as  an  introdnction  and  rowi — ^Ums — Swordi — Spean — KniTcs— UmbonM  of 

a  foide  to  the  itoOT  of  our  early  antiqnitiea,  will,  it  is  Shieldi — Bocklea — Fibuls — Bolte — Hair  Pint  — 

lulled,  also  prove  of  lenrice  as  a  book  of  reference  to  Beads,  &c.  be.  flu:,  flu:. 

the  prsfetised  Ardueologist    The  contents  are  as  fol-  The  iTiif  smAKT  of  AifTONiirus  (as  far  as  relates  to 

lows:  Britain).    The  Geoeraphical  Tables  of  Ptolbmt,  the 

Pakt  L    Cbltio  PniOD.  — Tomnli,  or  Barrows  Notitia,  and  the  Itinkeabt  of  Richaad  of  Ciam- 

and  Caims— Cromelechs — Sepulchral  Caves — Bocking  ckster.  together  with  a  classified  Index  of  the  ooa- 

Stones — Stone  Circles,  flu:,  flu:. — Objects  discovered  in  tents  of  the  Ascbubolooia  (Vols,  i  to  xzxi)  are  given 

Cdtie  Sepnlcfares — Urns —  Beads — Weqions — Imple-  in  an  Appendix. 
Beats,  flee. 

Past  IL    Bomaico-British  PsaioD.— Tomnli  of  "  One  of  the  first  wants  of  an  incipient  Antiqaaiy. 

the  Bomano-British  Period — Burial  places  of  the  Ro-  is  the  facilitv  of  coinpariaon,  and  here  it  is  furnished 

nans  —  Pavements  —  Champs  —  Villas  —  Sepulchral  him  at  one  glance,    llie  plates,  indeed,  form  the  most 

Monoments — Sepulchral  Inscriptions — Dedicatory  In>  valuable  part  of  the  book,  both  by  their  number  and 

■cf^itions — Commemorative  Inscriptions  —  Altars —  the  judicious  selection  of  types  and  examples  which 

Urns — Glass  Vessels  —  FibuUe — AmullaB  —  Ouns—  they  contain.    It  is  a  book  which  we  can,  on  this  ae- 

Coin-monlds,  8k.  8k.  count,  safely  and  warmly  recommend  to  aD  who  are 

Past  IIL  Auglo-Saxon  Period.— Tumuli— De-  interested  in  the  antiquitiea  of  their  native  land.**— 

tailed  list  of  Objects  discovered  in  Anglo-Saxon  Bar^  lAtntury  Qutttt». 

TJEMAINS  OF  PAGAN  SAXONDOM,  principally  from  TamnU  in  En- 
-"-^  gland,  drawn  from  the  originals.  Described  and  Hlnstrated  by  J.  Y.  AzxBiCAVy 
FJ9.A.    4to,  ThTBLSsaisQ  nr  Pabtb  at  2#.  6<2.  each. 

DIRECTIONS    FOR   THE   PRESERVATION  OF  ENGLISH 
AirriQUITIES,  especially  those  of  the  Three  First  Periods ;  or  Hints  for  the  In- 
experienced.   By  J.  T.  AKBfiMAir.  « 

A  small  tract  for  distribution,  at  one  shiHin^;  per  dozen,  useful  to  give  (D  excavators,  plonghmwi.  See.,  who  are 
apt  to  destroy  articles  they  find  if  not  of  preaous  metal 

A  RCBLEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  JOURNAL.  8to,toU.  2,8,4* 

•^^  6,  6.  £1.  1#.  each ;  and  ?oL  *!  juet  completed,  with  an  extra  quamHiy  of  letter-prem 
andplatee.    £1.  11#.  ed, 

J.  K.  Smith  having  been  appdnted  Publisher  to  the  Archsological  Association,  their  Publications  may  bs 
bad  of  him  in  Aitnre. 

"DRITISH  ARCH^OLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION.— A  Beport  of  the 

''-^  Proceedings  of  the  British  Ardueological  Association,  at  the  Worcester  Session* 
Angost,  1848.    By  A.  J.  Bunkik.    Thick  8yo,  «fith  engracingt,  doth,    £1.  1#. 

'VERBATIM  REPORT  of  the  Proceedings  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  t]« 
^      British  Archsological  Association,  held  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Western  Literary 
Institution,  5th  March,  1845,  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.    With  an  Introductioii 
by  Thohab  Wbight.    870,  tewed,    le,  Qd, 

A  soecinet  history  of  the  division  between  the  Archadogical  Association  and  Institute. 

A  NTIQUARIAN  ETCHING  CLUB.— The  Publications  of  the  Anti- 
-^^  quarian  Etching  Club,  for  the  year  1849,  contieHng  of  64,  plates  qf  Churches,  Fonis, 
Castles,  and  other  AnHquarian  ohfects.    4to,  boards,    6s, 

for  the  year  1850,  coniaimn4f  66  plates,    4to,  hds,    lOs. 

for  the  year  1851,  containing  70  plates,    4to,  bds,    10s, 

yESTIGES     OF    THE    ANTIQUITIES    OF    DERBYSHIRE, 

^  and  the  Sepulchral  Usages  of  its  Inhabitants,  from  the  most  Bemote  Ages  to  the 
Beformation.  By  Thomab  Batsmak,  Esq.,  of  Tolgrare,  Derbyshire.  In  one  handsome 
voL  8yo,  with  numerous  woodcuts  of  7\umUi  and  their  contents.  Crosses,  Tombs,  Src,, 
doth,    16#.  1848 

A  N  ESSAY  ON  THE  ROMAN  VILLAS  of  the  Augustan  Age,  tibeir 
-^^  Architectural  Disposition  and  Enrichments,  and  on  the  remains  of  Boman  Domer 
tic  Edifices  disooyered  m  QtteeX  Britain.  By  Thohab  Moulb.  870,  2  plates,  de^ 
4s,  6d,  (origiiHU  price  8i.) 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 


"DELIQUL»  ANTIQULffi  EBORACENSIS,  or  Belkt  of  Antiquity, 
^  ing  to  the  Coimty  of  York.  By  W.  Bowiuir,  of  Leeds,  aaosted  bj  Bereral  a 
Antiquaries,    4to,  wUh  emgrawngt,  fibUtking  im  Qjiuurierhf  ParU.    2«.  6d.  eadL 

THE  ROMAN'  WALL :  an  Hi0torioa],T6pogrftphka],  «nd  DeMriptire 
of  the  Barrier  of  the  Lower  Isthmus,  extending  from  the  l^ne  to  the  Sohnj, 
deduced  from  nnmecous  personal  furreys.  By  the  Bev.  John  CoLLiHewooD  Bsirci^F JlA, 
Thick  8to,  Skcoitd  aha  Sjtlasoed  Editioit,  wUk  40  ploiet  aad  200  woodemU^  m  kmd 
«o«e  volume^  kdffmoneco.    £1.  Is. — ^A  few  Copies  on  Labos  Papsb,  4to,  £2.  2e. 
*Iiono«iiig  the  impnlse  of»  firesh  interest  is  remahii       or  tiie  worics  of  Ardueolo^isti  mpim  on 


of  tbe  Boman  aee,  recently  ezdted  amongst  Enelich  Baau,  especially  tbooe  wmch  rdate  to  Uo 

ArcluKdogiats,Mr.  Brace  has  now  supplied  a  desKlera-  sntueet" — Sptctmtor. 

torn  in  Antiaoarian  literatnre^hy  producing  a  Treatise,  "In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Brace's  work,  wo  ■sjciMi 

ia  which  he  nas  happily  eombined  mnch  of  the  in-  a  hope  that  oorteief  notiee  of  ooaeof  its  aliiwlisM 


formation  gathered  by  prerkras  writers,  with  a  mass       nay  promote  its  drcnlation.    Tte  aat^ir^  styk  _ 
of  original  and  personal  observations."— /osriM/  if      ders  it  highlv  readable,  the  facts  ho  has  eolkcted  wl 
tis  Jnlutologietu  lHstitut*,Yci  viii,  p.  106.  make  it  nseral  for  reference,  and  its 


"The  Boman  Wall  is  a  very  elaborate  and  psins-  the  clear  arrangement  of  the  «nbject-mattiv, 

tsking  work,  on  one  of  the  moot  interesting  of  British  introdnce  it  as  a  couipanion  to  «11  who  may 

satiqnities.    Mr.  Bruce  is  a  man  of  learning,  whether  stndy  folly  one  of  the  noblest  ^"■"-ffs'i 

as  regards  Boman  history,  in  connection  with  Britsin,  eaimixj.**^-€fmtlemtm*s  Magnmt. 

RELIQULZB    ISURIANiE  :    the  BemainB  of  the  Boman  IsiiiiiiBp  nov  Aid- 
borough,  near  Borongbbridgc,  Yorkshire,  JUnstrated  and  described.    Byfimr 
BOBOTB  Smith.    Boyal  4to,  tpi^  37  jp^otet,  c^otft.    £L  6#. 

»  The  Same,  with  ths  Mobaio  patbmshts  OQioxmxD,  daOL    £2.  2». 

The  aiost  highly  iUostnted  work  ever  published  on  s  Bomsn  Ststaon  in  ^■g«T< 

DESCRIPTION  OP  A  ROMAN  BUILDING,  and  other  BeniriM,  dip. 
covered  at  CaeiOiEOK,  in  Momnouthshiie.    By  J.  S.  Les.     Impnial  8fo^  witk  20 
lalsreiiu^  JSkMngt  by  the  AtOhor,  tewed,    fit. 

'M'OTITIA  BRITANNIA,  or  an  Inquiry  canoenung  the  LoeaIitiea,nafaila,  Qn- 
*^^  dition,  and  Progressive  Civilization  of  the  Aborigines  of  Britain ;  to  which  k 
appended  a  brief  Retrospect  of  the  Results  of  their  Litercourae  with  the  Tt^wttM^^  n. 
YT.  D.  Sauix,  F.S.A.,  F.Q-.S.,  kc,    8vo,  engravinge.    St.  &<. 

A  RCHiEOLOGIST   AND    JOURNAL    OP    ANTIQUARIAN 

""-    SCIEKCE.    Edited  by  J.  O.  Haijuwsll.    8vo,  Kos.  I  to  X»  oompu&  with 

Index,  pp.  420,  wUh  19  engraeingt,  elotk,  reduced  from  10#.  6d,to(Se.6d, 

Contsining  original  articles  on  Architecture,  His-       varioiis    Antiqnarisn   Societies.  IfliiMiiiiiiiii   *- 
tohcsl  Litcratnre,  Bound  Towers  of  Ireland,  Fhilo-       viewi^  snd  Reviews  rf  \m^l-m^  ^^^nnlmmmiii? 
lagf,  BiUiotrq^,  Topogrspby,  FMceodings  of  the      Ik.  i^-i^«  w«m 


piTRODUCTION    TO    THE    STUDY   OP  ANCIENT  AND 

-L  MODERN  COINS.  By  J.  Y.  Axsbicak,  Seeretargqf  the  JSocieig  of  dmHqmmim. 
Voolscap  8to,  wUh  ummeroM  Wood  Mngrtmmge  from  ike  origmal  eome^  (mSedl^ 
Mrodmeiory  book,)  eloih.    6i.6d.  ^  >  \ 

Comnimi  Stcr.  1.— Origin  of  Coinste.— Gredc  Scotch  Coiasge.   U.  OoiBsge  of  Iielad.   U.  iMb 

Begal  Coins.   9.  Greek  Civic  Coins.    8.  Greek  Im-  Gallic  Coins.    IS,  CbatinenUl  Ifosiey  in  Oe  ]£S 

«enal  Coins.   4.  Origin  of  Boman  Coinage--Consnkr  Ages.   14  Tarioas  rqireooaUtivcs  of  CbiuM.   IL 

Cinns.    6.  Eomsn  Imperial  Coins.   6.  Boman  British  Forgeriesin  Andent  and  Modem  T^mn     iC  Ittk 

Coins.   7.  Ancient  British  Coinage.    8.  Aaglo.SanMi  of  nieesof  EntliihOoiBsnolisedat  Pnhlfetei^^ 

GoiBsgs.   9.  English  Coinage  ftmthsOooSMt   la  — Bu-»v««™«i«««rMye8sias. 

TRADESMEN'S  TOKENS  «track  in  London  and  ita  Tieinify,  fi«m  IflSta 

^  1671,  deembed  from  the  originala  in  the  British  If uaeam,Ae.  ByJ.Y.AnBXU^ 
9JBJL  8?o,  wUk  8  piaiee  qf  nmmerom  awyfat,  dotk,  16«.— Lasgx  Paw»  ^  a^ 
eldk.    £1.  It.  -^      »<* 

ThisworitooBprisssaHstofBSsilythrssthoaMid  sireots,  old  tsifsre  sad  eoAs-heae 
Tokens,  snd  eontsins  ocfssifmsl  ilhistrstive  tqpo-  with  sa  introdaetoiyseeonnt  of  tho  < 
gi^hicsl  snd  satiqasiisa  notes  on  pcnoa^,  plsoei^      to  the  sdoptton  of  ssi^  s  eanrnej, 

ANCIENT  COINS  OP  CITIES  AND  PRINCES,  GMpniiiMir 

*^    Arranged  asd Beieribedt  HtEPAiOAa  OAXOiUt  Bbizaxvu.   l^J.Y^ASata, 
WJBJL   9fo^wUkm^0rti9k^4ftmmpMmdredeoimJivmaeiaaimmu9le$^^h^   Mk 


John  Russell  Smith,  86,  8oho  Square,  London^ 


rjOINS    OP    THE    ROMANS    RELATING    TO    BRITAIN, 

^^  Described  and  mostnted.  By  J.  Y.  AKSniCAjr,  F.S. A.  SlOOirD  BDmov,  grea% 
«nlwged,  8to,  with  plates  and  woodcuU,    10».  6d. 

The  **Priz  de  Numiimmtiaiie"  wm  »w»rded  by  the  UthcdataTerymodortteiniee;  itthooldbeeoiiralMU 

nench  Institute  to  the  author  for  this  work.  not  merely  for  these  particnlar  coins,  but  also  for  fiscti 

**  Mr.  Akerman's  volume  contains  a  notice  of  erery  most  valuable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Bomaiio- 

knoim  variety,  with  copious  illustrations,  and  is  pub-  Britidi  ILatarj.'*'^Jrek€ological  JounmL 

1\rUMISMATIC  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  Namtiye  Portions  of  the  NEW 
•L^  TESTAMENT.  By  J.  Y.  Akibmav.  8to,  mtmerow  woodcvUfrom  ike  ot^moI 
eame  in  various  pubUc  and  private  collections^  cloth,    bs, 

"  ArduBology  is  under  a  peculiar  obUntion  to  bute  of  commendation  for  light  thrown  upon  H<dy 

llr.  Akerman.   To  him  more  than  to  any  other  living  Writ,  through  the  ntedium  of  "  the  unrighteous  If  aa^ 

man,  is  due  the  praise  of  having  converted  multitudes  num."    The  New  Testament  has,  it  appears,  in  the 

to  the  love  of  antiquarian  research.    To  him  we  all  owe  compiass  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  no  less  tlian  8t 

the  pleasant  debt  of  an  instructive  acquaintance,  nol  allusions  to  the  coinage  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  JudMt; 

cnaly  with  the  beautiful  money  of  Ancient  Greece  and  and  these  beautifully  engraved,  and  learnedly  de- 

Xome,  but  with  the  once  barbarous,  though  not  less  scribed,  sive  Mr.  Akerman  an  opportuni^  of  serviof 

interesting,  coins  of  our  earliest  history.   And  to  him  the  gooa  cause  of  truth  in  the  way  of  mi  peraUar 


Xome,  but  with  the  once  barbarous,  though  not  lesa 
interesting,  coins  of  our  earliest  history.  And  to  him 
BOW  especially,  the  cause  of  religion  can  bring  iti  tri-       avocition."-»CAi(rdk  qfSngkmd  J<mfntti 

NUMISMATIC    CHRONICLE    AND    JOURNAL    OP   THE 
NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY.     Edited  by  J.  Y.  Axsbhav.     Pabliahfid  Quarterly 
at  8t.  6ii.  per  Number. 

Thb  is  the  only  repertory  of  Nimrfimitic  inieDi»       and  eonntriet,  by  ^e  first  FimiimittiBti  of  the  diy, 
gnee  ever  pablished  in  England.  ho^  English  snd  Foreign. 

It  contains  papers  on  coins  and  medals  of  all  ages  Odd  parts  to  complete  seta. 

LIST  OF  TOKENS  ISSUED  BY  WILTSHIRE  TRADESMEN, 
in  the  SeTenteenth  Century.    By  J.  Y.  Akebmav.    8to,  plates,  sewed,    1#.  ^d, 

LECTURES  ON  THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  GREEKS  AND 
BOMANS,  Deliyered  in  the  Uniyenity  of  Oxford.  By  Edwabd  CasdwblXi^  D.D.» 
Principal  of  St.  Alban*i  Hall,  and  Professor  of  Ancient  History.  8to,  clo^  4$, 
{or^ffimU  price  8f.  6d.) 

A  rery  interesting  historical  Tohme,  and  written  in  a  pleasing  and  popnlai  manlier. 

A  N  OLLA  PODRIDAj  or  Scraps  Numismatic,  Antiquarian,  and  Literary.  Bf 
-^  BiCHABD  Saintbill,  Esq.,  of  Cork.  Boyal  8to,  manj^  plates  and  portraits^  a 
handsome  volume,  pbiyatelt  PBurrzD,  cloth,    £1.  lis,  M. 

ContaininK  Letters  on  the  coinage  of  1816 ;  Memoir  Ireland ;  Coins  of  t3ie  Mint  of  Exeter ;  Cdns  of  Henry 

ofThomasWyonJon.;  on  the  Coronation  and  Gnild-  HI;  Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  Coins;  attempt  to 

hall  Medals;  Russian  Medals:  Coins  found  at  fiea-  locsie  Coins  unappropriated  by  finding:  and  other 

worth ;  Short  and  Long-Cr(»s  Pennies  of  Henry  Vll  j  papers  on  Coins  and  Topagraphical  and  Qeneaiogieal 

IHiblin  Groats;  Three  Crowns,  the  andent  Arms  of  sabjects. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  UNIQUE  CUFIC  GOLD  COIN  of  lii* 
Fatimite  Dynasty.    By  L.  Loews.    8to,  enffravinff,  sewed.    Is, 

HAND-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  COINS^  from  the  Conquest  to  Victoiuw 
By  L,  JxwiTT.    12mo,  11  plates,  ehth.    It. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  COINS  OP  CUNOBELINEtndof  the  ANdENT 
BBITOKa    By  the  So? .  BiAU  Posn.  bYo,wUkmmerou9  plates  mdwoodewtsk 


TOURNEY  TO    BERESFORD    HALL,   IN    DERBYSHIRE, 

^  the  Seat  of  Crablss  Cotton,  Bsq.,  the  oelefarated  Antiior  and  Angler.  By 
W.  AuBXAKDSBy  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  late  Keeper  of  the  Prints  in  the  British  MuBetun» 
Crown  4to,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  with  a  spirited  frontispiece,  representing  WdUon  and 
his  adopted  Son  Cotton  in  the  Fishing-house^  and  vignette  title  page,  cloth,    ts. 

Dedicated  to  the  Angle»  of  Gmt  Biitain  and  the  Tariout  Walton  and  Cotton  Chabi;  only  100  printed. 

rtRAFHIC  AND  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  of  the  Antiquities  of  Totne^ 

Y  Devon.  By  W.  OOZXOV, F.8^  SmtU 4ito^  yine «oodMi^ <^<*»  ^.{originaS 
pnce  lOf  .  6rf>} 


Valuable  and  Interesiinff  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 


CAMBRIDGE.— Hirtom  Collfigu  Jeiu  Oantabrigieiwb  k  J.  Qbmuuxso,  iMm 
pnes.  ejoBdem  CoUegiL    Edita  J.  O.  Halliwb£L.    Bwo^eMk.    2$. 

HISTORY    AND    ANTIQUITIES  of  the  County  of  HenfordL    By  th» 
Ber.  JoHV  Dttnouxb.    2  yoIb,  4to,  poriraiU  and  plaU$^  bdt,     £1.  4b,  (or^fMfll 
pric0  £5.  6f .) 

JJELPS  TO  HEREFORD  HISTORY,  dyfl  and  LegeadMy,  in  m  Ao«bI 

Aooonnt  of  the  Andent-Cordwainen'  Company  of  the  City,  the  Mmdifbrd  Dnfoo, 

■ad  other  Suhjects,    By  J.  D.  Dbylik.    12mo^  cloth  (a  cwriom  vohmu).    8#.  6d. 

"  Aieriet  of  rerr  derer  papers."— ^«ctaior. 

**  A  little  work  roll  of  Antiquariui  information,  presented  in  a  platiing  and  popnlar  fanB.*— JTwiwiiifttniirf. 

HISTORY    OP    PORTSMOUTH,     PORTSEA,     LANDPORT, 

SOUTHSEA,  and  GOSPOBT.    By  Hbbky  Sugkt,  Esq.    8to^  Ihird  Ediftioo^ 

NOTES  ON  THE  CHURCHES  in  the  Countiee  of  KENT,  SUSSEX,  and 
SUBBEY,  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and  those  of  more  recent  date,  with  some 
Aooonnt  of  the  Sepulchral  Memorials  and  otiier  Antiquities.  By  the  Ber.  AsxsuB 
HussiY.  Thick  Sto,  mne  PLATxs,  c^^^.    18». 

KENTISH  CUSTOMS.— Consuetudines  Esnd».    A  HisUny  of  Gayukhb^ 
and  other  Bematkable  Customs,  in  the  County  of  Enrr.    By  Ohasxbb  SAnn^ 
Esq.,  F.S  JL.  {CanHanus).  lUnutraied  wUk/aemUies,  a  very  hcrndtome  «oImmss,  cUfUL  16a 

ISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  RICHBOROU6H, 

.  BECULYEB,  AND  LTMNE,  in  Kent.    By  C.  B.  Boach  Smith,  Esq.,  F.8A^ 

SmsU  4to,  wUh  fButmf  en^ramn^M  on  wood  and  copper^  by  F.  W.  Faibholt,  cMJL    £L  U, 

"Mo  antiquarian  rolume  could  display  a  trio  of  here  represented— Boadi  Smith,  the  ardent  eiplunn 
namea  more  leatons,  successful,  and  mtelliffent.  on  Fairholt,  the  excdlent  illnstrator;  and  Bfiln^tts 
the  subject  of  Romano-British  remains,  than  the  three       inde&tigable  ooUector."— Xiiercry  Oaa$U§. 

HISTORY    AND    ANTIQUITIES    OP    DARTFOBD,    in  Kent 

vith  incidental  Notices  of  Places  in  its  Neighbourhood.  By  J.  Dummr,  Author 
olfho  ^History  of  the  Hundreds  of  Bullington  and  Ploughley,  in  Oz£Drdshiie;''  «'HistoiT 
of  Bicester;"  •* History  of  Bromley,"  &o.  Bfo,  17  plaUt^  ehih.  Only  160  iingf lA 
21#. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  TOWN  OP  UKAVESEND,inKent,aiidoftlis 

Port  of  London.  By  B.  P.  Cbudxk,  late  Mayor  of  Graresend.  Bqyal  Sto,  17 
fUtoplaUi  and  woodowU^  a  very  handsome  vohme^  cloth,    10#.  (original  price  £L  8c) 

ACCOUNT  OP  THE  ROMAN  AND  OTHER  ANTIQUITIES 
discoYered  at  Springhead,  near  Qravesend,  Kent.     Bj  A.  J.  DvHKor.    8fOw  Wata^ 
(only  100  printed,)  cloth,    6e,6d.  * 


H 


HISTORY  OP  ROMNEY  MARSH,  in  Eent,from  the  lame  of 

to  1833,  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  original  Site  of  the  Ancient  Awi^n^    Bt  W. 
HoLLOWAT,  Esq.,  author  of  the  *'  History  of  Bye."  Sro,  with  Me^  and  plaUe^  eioik  ISa 

CRITICAL  DISSERTATION  on  Professor  Willis's  <«  Arohitectonl  HMoiy 
of  Canterbury  CathedraL"    By  C.  Saitdtb,  of  Canterboiy.    8fo.    29.  6d. 


"Written  in  no  quarrelsome  or  captions  spirit;  the  serious  errors  throoghoot    ItaayVew 

hi^^est  compliment  is  paid  to  Professor  WilBs,  where  an  indispensable  ooaspanion  to  hisvohuDe,w. 

it  IS  due.    JBut  the  author  has  made  out  a  dour  case,  a  great  deal  of  extra  iaCanBation  ot  a  f«y 

insome  very  important  instances,  of  inaccuracies  that  •  Una.**— ^^OWoii, 
have  led  the  learned  Professor  into  the  construction  of 


FOLKESTONE  FIERY   SERPENT^  together  with  the  Hmnom  of  thi 

•L  DoYOB  Matob  ;  being  an  Ancient  Ballad,  fixll  of  M;^stery  and  pleasKit  OooboI» 
now  first  collected  and  printed  from  the  Tarious  IfS.  copies  in  posscwioD  of  the  it* 
habitants  of  the  South-east  coast  of  Kent ;  with  Notes.    12mo.    It. 

AND-BOOE  OP  LEICESTER.   By  Jaxbs  Tboxmov.     lUmo^  a^md 

£dUion^  woodcuts,  hde.    29. 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  THE  ISLEOFAXHOLMi; 

^"^  in  lincohishire.  By  the  Venerable  AbobPBAOOV  SroviHOimii  111^410^0 
riAtSS  18f.  (original  price  id.  Ze.) 


H 


John  Ruisett  Smiih,  86^  8oho  Square,  LonAm. 


HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  GAINSBOROUGH,  in  Lb- 
oohiahire.   By  Asak  Stabx.    Thick  8yo,  Sxooin>  SDinoir,  obbatly  xvlabois^ 
€loth,    d#.  {origimal  price  £1.  19,)^'Lmjl&r  Papsb,  royal  8to,  cloth.    14ff. 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  THE   TOWN  OP  LAN- 
OASTEB.    Compiled  from  Authentio  Souroei.    By  the  Ber.  Bobsbt  Sncpsoir. 
8to,  eloik.    Ss, 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  VICARAGE  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 
OF  ALL  SAINTS,  Kingfs-Lpn ;  with  a  List  of  the  Yicurs,  and  a  quantity  of 
other  uaefol  information.    By  J.  N.  Chadwiok.    %YOy  four  «ngravingit  setped.    2f.  6d, 

DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUN*r  OP  THE  RUINS  OF  LIVEDEN, 
near  Oundle,  Northamptonshire ;  with  Historical  Notices  of  the  Family  of  Tresham, 
and  its  connection  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  By  Thomab  Bell.  JFbur  plaUi  omd 
ISrtAam  Pedigree,    4to.    6ff. 

REPRINTS  OP  RARE  TRACTS,  and  Lnprints  of  Ancient  Manuscripts,  fta» 
chiefly  illostratiye  of  the  History  and  Biography  of  the  Northern  Counties.  BiAir- 
«iflJLLT  PBnrrSD  on  thick  paper,  with  /acrimile  tittes,  itniial  lettere  in  eolomre,  4^^ 
vosMnra  7  tols.,  post  8yo,  ooxplbtb,  with  general  tUlee  and  eontente^  hde.  £6. 6i. 
(priginal  price  £7.  7#.) 

Thia  CoUectkm  compriMS  no  leM  thin  69  Trtcti  of  the  most  interestiiig  Idnd,  edited  by  M.  A.  SicbaxdsoB, 
■iiitted  by  serenl  antiquehee  in  the  nofthen  ooonties.  Only  100  copiee  of  the  CoUectianweie  minted  whkh 
•re  eD  told  by  the  printer. 

RIVER  TYNE.— Plea  and  Defence  of  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Newoastb 
against  the  Malerolent  accusations  of  Gardiner,  (anthor  of  *'£igland's  Grieranoe 
<m  the  Coal  Trade,*')  1658 ;  with  Appendix  of  Unpublished  Documents  respecting  tht 
Biver  Tyne.    By  M.  A.  Bichasdsoh.    8to,  {onUf  150  frinUed,)    2», 

rrOPOGRAPHICAL  MEMORANDUMS  for  the  County  of  Oxford,  ^y 
^     Sir  Grboobt  Pagi  TirufSB,  Bart.    8to,  hde.    2». 

■VTOTICES    op    the    HISTORY   AND   ANTIQUITIES    OP 

•i^     ISLIP,  Oxon.    By  J.  O.  Halliwsll.    Syo,  {onlg  ^  printed,)  eewed,    1#. 

HISTORY  OP  BANBURY,  in  Oxfordshire;  including  Copious  Historical  and 
Antiquarian  Notices  of  the  Neighbourhood.  By  Alfbsd  Bbkslbt.  Thick  Sra 
684  eloeelp  printed  pagee,  with  60  woodcute,  engraoed  in  ihefiret  etgle  qf  art,  hg  O.  JeweU, 
of  Oxfora.    14».  (original  price  £1.  6f.) 

"The  neigfaboorhood  of  Banbury  is  equally  rich  in  anthor  has  collected  a  neat  body  of  local  infimnatkn 

Briti^  Roman.  Saxcm,  Norman,  and  Engbah  Anti-  of  the  moat  interesting  kind.    By  no  means  the  least 

quities.  of  all  which  Mr.  Beetler  haa  given  regularly  raluable  part  of  If  r.  Beesley'i  work,  ia  hia  aeoooat 

oeued  accounts.    Banbury  holos  an  important  place  of  the  nnmerona  interesting  early  diurchea,  which 

in  tbe  history  of  the  Parlianientary  War  of  the  Seren-  characterise  the  Banbury  diatiict.'*— •  Tk«  Jrckme 

teenth  Century,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  great  Battle  logut. 

of  Edgehill.  and  of  the  important  light  of  Cropredy  Odd  Farts  to  complete  copies,  U.  M.  instead  of 

Bridge.    Bekting  to  the  events  of  that  period,  the  %».td. 

HISTORY  OF   WITNEY,  with  Notices  of  the  Neighbouring  Parishea  and 
Hamlets  in  Oxfordshire.  By  the  Ber.  Dr.  Giu»,  formerly  Fellow  of  0. 0^  OxiSoird. 
8to,  pUUee,  cloth,  {onlg  150  printed.)    6r. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PARISH  AND  TOWN  OF  HAMPTON, 
in  Oxfordshire,  with  the  District  and  Hamlets  belonging  to  it    By  the  Ber. 
Dr.  GnJB.    Qvo,  plates,  Q^oov j> 'Editiov,  cloth.    7#.  6d. 

PAUCONBERGE  MEMORIAL.— An  Aooount  of  Heni7lVuioonberge,IiL.D., 

-^      of  Beodes,  in  Suffolk,  and  of  the  endowment  prorided  by  his  will  to  encourage 

Learning  and  the  Instruction  of  Youth ;  with  Notes  and  Incidental  Biographical  Sketchea. 

By  S.  W.  Bix.    Pot  4to,  verg  meeUf  got  up,  with  80  engraringe  qf  Old  Soueee,  SeaU, 

Autographs,  Arms,  ^c,  hde,  6f .— Labgi  Papib,  7#.  6<{.  (yxbt  vxw  oopm  pbivzed.) 

Cim/M/f.— Faneonberces  of  Olden  Time.  11.  Flan- 
conberge  of  Becdea.  IlL  Fanconberge  Endowment. 
lY.FauconbergeandLeman.  T.  Appendix,  Pedigrees, 

CUSSEX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS,  illustrating  the  Hia- 

^  tory  and  AntiquitieB  of  the  County,  published  by  the  Susaeoc  AwhaoWical  Society. 
%fo,pUUeeQmdwoodoitt$feMk.  YoL  L  10».)yoLn,16f.)yoLIII,10i.)Tol,IY,  14i.{ 
YoLV,X4fc 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 


CUSSEX  GARLAND;  a  Collection  of  Ballads,  Somieta,  Taks,  BIflgiea,  6a^ 
^  Epitaphf,  fto.,  illttstratire  of  the  County  xi  Siusez»  with  Notioei,  Hntoried, 
Biographical  and  Descriptiye.    By  Jamxs  TayuxL    Post  8to^  JRyrttwyr,  doHk.    Ht, 


Q  USSEX  MARTYRS :  their  ExaminationB  and  Cruel  Bnmings  in  the  tin»  of 
^  Queen  Maiy ;  compriBing  the  interesting  Personal  NarratiTe  of  Biduurd  Woodman, 
extracted  from  "Foxe*s  Monuments  j*'  with  Notes.  By  M.  A.  Lower,  M.A.  ISao, 
§ewed,    1#. 

pHURCHES  OP  SUSSEX,  drawn  by  E.  H.  N1BB81  wHh  DeMriptiann 
^     B^  plates,  4ibo,  a  handsome  volume^  cloth,    £2.  2f . 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  THE  ANCIENT  POET 
AND   TOWN   OF  BYE,  in  Sussex,  compiled  from  Original  Docunients.    Bj 
William  Hollowat,  Esq.    Thick  8yo,  (only  200  psivted,)  cloth,    £1.  1m. 

HISTORY  OP  WINCHELSEA,  in  Sussex.  By  W.Dubeaht0oopkb,FJ8A. 
8to.  fine  plates  and  tooodeufs.    7s.  6d. 

CHRONICLE  OP  BATTEL  ABBEY^  in  Sussex*,  originany  compiled  In 
Latin  br  a  Monk  of  the  Establishment,  and  now  first  translated,  with  Notes,  and  an 
Abstract  of  the  subsequent  Histoiy  of  the  Abbey.  By  Mask  Avtovt  Lowzb,  M^ 
Sto,  wUh  iUustrations,  cMh.    9«. 

*  Mr.  Lowv  hss  sdded  to  ttie  eanj^/tattrnvt^ 
book  by  a  tomoiary  sketch  of  the  Histarf  of  th* 
Abbey,  and  ita  aucoeMion  of  Abbota  firaai  the  tiat 
when  the  Qiroiiicle  terminatea  to  the  period  of  the 
diuolaiioB.    Varitn»  intelligent  notes,  as  well  u  tka 


Stneral  style  of  the  tranaUtum,  are  hifli 
table  to  his  care  and  skill  as  editor.**- 


Magadtu. 


"ItwOl  be  found  to  contain  a  real  and  living  pie- 
tore  of  the  manners  and  customs,  the  modes  of  thonght 
and  speech  prevalent  in  the  times  ot  which  it  is  flie 
resold.  Ifr.  Lower  haa  well  diacharged  his  offloe  of 
tnnalator  and  editor."— ti^noriiuu». 

"In  no  respect  lesa  interestinjE  than  Jocdin  do 
Brakdond's  famooi  Chronicle  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
Abbey."— £«<.  6aM. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  CHAR- 
TERS, GRANTS,  DONATIONS,  Ac.,  oonsUtuting  the  Muniments  of  Bstid 
Abbey,  also  the  Papers  of  the  Montagus,  Sidners,  and  Websters,  embodying  many  higUj 
interesting  and  yaluable  Records  of  Lands  in  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  with  Preliniinsrj 
Memoranda  of  tiie  Abbey  of  Battel,  and  Historical  Farticolars  of  the  Abbots.     8to^ 

234  PAGES,  cloth.     ONLY  1«.  6<2. 

TJAND-BOOK  TO  LEWES^  in  Sussex,  Historical  and  Deseriptbe;  wiA 
-*"'*  Notices  of  the  Recent  Discoyeries  at  the  Priory.  By  Mabs  Ahtobt  Lowb. 
12mo,  many  engravings,  cloth.    Xs.  6d. 

rjHBONICLES  OP  PEVENSEY,  in  Siim«s.   ByM.  A.  Lowx%    itas^ 

^^    woodcuts.    Is. 

TJURSTMONCEUX  CASTLE  AND  ITS  LORDS.   By  the  Ber.  S. 

-■•*  Yenableb.  (Reprinted  foom  VoL  lY  of  the  Sussex  Arohsologieal  ObUectkni.) 
8?o,  fliaay  engravings,  sewed,  8«.  j  cloth  4s.  -o  / 

MOTES  ON  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OP  TREVES,  MAYENCEL 

^^  WEISBADEN,  NEIDERBIEBER,  BONN,  and  COLOGNE.  Bv  Chaujb 
BOACH  Smith,  P.S.A.  (Reprinted  from  VoL  II  of  the  "  Collectanea  Antiqu».")  gro.  gifi 
manjf  engravings.    7s.  6d.  -^       /       ^ 

A  NNALS  AND  LEGENDS  OP  CALAIS;  with  Sketch»  of  BbM 

•*•  *•    Notabilities,  and  Memoir  of  Lady  Hamilton.    By  Robbbt  Bell  Oaltok.  aothor 

of  **  Rambles  in  Sweden  and  GotUand,"  &0.  fto.  IBo^  9f<L  wiih  /hmHsviecB  amdmamet^ 
€lotk,    St.  ^         ^  «-«pp-^p-  ..i..  «^y».i«i| 

cestert  theCoarKtiB;  t]ieViddortk«GM]ka#adAi 

Notice  of  the  Tovn  and  Csstk  of  GvisBe^  sad  its  i» 

priie  by  John  de  Lencaeter;  the  town  end  Sdsiieiii 

of  Ai^fret;  the   Sands  and  DadKnr;  TiHttes  aai 

CbAtean  of  Sangatte,  Goolmum.  Mark.  EerhiJlia  aai 

Hammea;  Beriew  of  the  EagBih  Ooenatkn  of  CUwt 

ita  Be-captnre  In  the  Dnke  de  Qniaa:  tkekwerllBn 

and  ita  Uce  IHde;  oar  Comasrdal  ^^^«*Hit  «ilk 

I^aacei  Snind  NotabOities)  Ghaziaa  «ai  Bma 

Tofton.  Capt  ikgntr  and  Ew  JaensaMaL  Bait 

BnaamelL  JemmT  Uraohart  sad  Ms  fhasd  I^ss- 

ttooy,jfoan>d.'^  Brnmsf  Qm«OMsa.  DaeM 

of  KiagstOBi  a  new  Mcncar  of  iMifTsSmS^ 


iVfawMcl  CSw^MOt:— Histoiy  of  ths  Siem  by  Ed- 
ward  IIL  in  lS4ft-7,  with  a  Boil  of  the  Comaanden 
aad  their  FoOoiren  present,  finom  a  contemporarT  MS. 
m  the  Britiah  Maaeam:  The  Allotment  «tf  Lena  and 
Hooaca  to  Edward's  Barons;  Calais  as  an  English 
Bonragh:  List  of  the  Streeta  and  Honseholdenox  the 
same ;  Henry  VUIth's  Court  there;  Cardinal  Yiobey 
and  his  Expenses;  the  English  Pale,  with  the  Names 
of  BMd%  Amsteads.  andViUagea  in  the  En^Sni 
K^  r^^^  Hieroaenae  and  Toomai;  the  Fier  of 


Oalsisj  Pros  and  Oons  of  ths  Plaee:  the  HAtol 
•>iafes  Staras'b  Chamber;  Oiarohes  of  Notre  Daass 
MSt  Nicholss;  theHMeldeYiUe;  AneisatStanls 
aaU»  lbs  Ghitssa  sad  Morder  of  the  Daks  of  ffloii- 


John  Russell  Smiih,  S6,  Soho  Square,  London. 


lUrONT    SAINT-MICHEL.— ICfltoire  et  DeBcription  de  Mont  St.  Michel  en 


Normandie,  texte,  par  Herioher,  deMins  par  Bouet  publics  par  Bourdon.    Folio, 
160  pp.,  and  18  beauHful  plaieg,  executed  in  HnUd  lUhoffraph^,  leather  hach^  uncut.  £2.  2$, 

A  handsome  volume,  inierettmg  to  the  Architect  and  Archvologiat. 

GENOA;  with  Bemarks  on  the  Climate,  and  its  Influence  upon  Inyalids.     B/ 
Hbvbt  Joins  BuKNSTT,  M  J).    12mo,  cloth.    Ait. 


Heraltir^t  <^enealoj^,  anti  Surnames. 

CURIOSITIES  OP  HERALDRY,  with  DluBtrations  from  Old  English 
Writers.  By  Mabk  Antokt  Lowes,  M.A.,  Author  of  ^'Essays  on  English  Sur- 
names;" with  iUiminated  Tiil&^age^  and  numerous  engravingefrom  deeignt  hy  ike  Author. 
8yo,  cloth.  14f. 

"The  pretent  volume  it  trul^  a  worthy  leqnel  (to  than  an  ample  expoeitUm  tit  an  extraordinary  and  nni- 

ihe'9iJiJrAiiBs')in  theiamecnriouaand  antiquarian  rersal  custom,  wnich  produced  the  moat  uiportant 

lin^  blending  with  remarkable  facts  and  intelligence,  effect  u^n  the  minds  and  habits  of  mankind.**— 

tndb  a  fund  of  amusing  anecdote  and  illustration,  that  Literary  duett*. 

tiie  reader  is  almost  surprised  to  find  that  he  has  "  lir.  Lower's  work  is  both  curious  and  instructing 

leaned  so  much,  whilst  he  appeared  to  be  pursuing  while  the  maoner  of  its  treatment  is  so  inviting  and 

mere  entertainment.    The  text  is  so  pleasing  that  we  popular,  that  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  which 

scarcely  dream  of  its  sterling  value ;  and  it  seems  as  if,  many  have  hitherto  had  too  good  reason  to  eonsider 

in  unison  with  the  woodcuts,  which  so  cleverly  explain  meagre  and  unprofitable,  assumea,  under  the  hands  o( 

ita  points  and  adorn  its  various  topics,  the  whole  de-  the  writer,  the  novelty  of  fiction  with  the  importance 

sign  were  intended  for  a  relaxation  from  study,  rather  of  historical  truth." — Athenaeum. 

PEDIGREES  OF  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY  OP  HERT- 

^  FOBDSHIBE.  By  William  Bbbbt,  late,  and  for  fifteen  years,  Registering  Clerk 
in  the  CoUeee  of  Arms,  author  of  the  '*  Encyclopedia  Heraldica^**  Ac.  &c.  Folio,  (only 
125  printed.)     £1.  6f.  {original  price  £3.  \0s.) 

GENEALOGICAL  AND  HERALDIC  HISTORY  OP  THE 
EXTINCT  AND  DORMANT  BARONETCIES  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land. By  J.  BuBKE,  Esq.  Medium  8vo,  Second  Edition,  688  cloeelg  printed  paget,  in 
double  columns^  with  about  1000  arms  engraved  on  wood^  fine  portrcut  of  JaMXS  I,  and 
illuminated  title^age^  cloth.     \0s.  (original  price  £1.  8f .) 

This  woic  engaged  the  attention  of  the  author  for  ative  or  representatives  still  existing,  with  elaborate 

several  vears,  comprises  nearly  a  thousand  families,  and  minute  details  of  the  alliances,  achievements,  and 

many  of  them  amongst  the  most  ancient  and  eminent  fortunes;  generation  after  generation,  firom  the  earliest 

in  the  kingdom,  eaen  earried  down  to  ite  represent-  to  the  latest  period. 

XPNGLISH  SURNAMES.  An  Essay  on  Family  Nomendatuie,  HUtorical, 
-^  Etymological,  and  Humorous;  with  eeveral  illustratiye  Appendices.  By  BCabx 
AirroKT  LowiB,  M.A.  2  toIs.,  post  Sro,  Thibd  Edition,  xvLABaBD,  woodcute^  ehOL 
12#. 

This  new  and  nraeh  inmrored  Edition,  besides  a  and  in  his  chapters  on  the  different  wajs  in  wUcA 

great  enlargement  of  the  chapters,  contained  in  the  particular  classes  of  names  have    orinnated  Ihm 

previous  editions,  comprises  several  that  are  entirely  names  of  places,  occupations,  dignities,  omoe8,p«nNBal 

new,  together  with  Notes  on  Scottish,  Irisli.  and  and  mental  qualities,  &£," — Spectator. 

Norman  Surnames.    The  "Additional  Prolusions,**  mm.  t«—  i.—  -«—  «»  .«.b  i»  *!.«*««•  ««M4fi# 

besides  the  articles  on  Rebuses.  Allusive  Arms  and  J^^  ?^^  **"  ^®"*  ?  ^°^^  «etrae  «pUtor 

SroU  of  Battel AbbeyT^ntaii Zertations on  ^  SSSZ^wTS  ^.^  ^£SSi  J^ 

signs,  and  Remarks  on  ChrisUan   Names  i  with  a  «tn^cU^e  »x»k  he  has  produced.  -^BngkUm  Benld. 

copious  Inoix  of  many  thousand  Names.    These  fe».  "A  curious  work,  and  got  np,  moreover,  with  that 

tures  render  "  English  Surnames  "  rather  a  new  work  commendable  attention  to  paper  and  typography  wluefa 

than  a  new  edition.  is  certain  to  make  a  book  *tak  the  eye.' 

"A  curious, ingenious,  and  amusine book,  Mr.  Lower  Mr.  Lower  has  been  *  at  a  great  feast  of  Unguagea, 
brings  considerable  knowledge  to  Dear,  both  in  his  and  has  stolen  more  than  the  '  scraps.'  He  both  in- 
general  history  of  the  use  of  Sumamea  in  England,  itnicts  and  entertains."— /oA»  J^m^ 

TNDEX  TO  THE  PEDIGREES  AND  ARMS  contained  in  ttie  Heralds' 

-^-      Visitations   and  other  Genealogical  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.     By 

B.  Sims,  of  the  Manuscript  Department.  8to,  closelg  printed  im  double  eoUtmnSt  doth.  ISt. 

An  indispensable  work  to  those  engaged  in  Qenea-  study,  amosementk  or  profwsionaDy:  those  who  have 
logical  and  Topographical  pursuits,  anoirdine  a  ready  experienced  the  toilsome  labour  of  searching,  with 
clue  to  the  Pedigrees  and  Arms  of  nearly  40,000  of  the  the  help  only  of  the  existing  very  imperfect  Catiuogues, 
Gentry  of  England,  their  Reaidencea.  8te.  (distinguish-  can  ^preaate  the  perseverance  and  aecurate  exa- 
ing  the  different  familiea  of  the  same  name  in  any  minatum  necessary  to  produce  such  an  Index  as  that 
countv),  as  recorded  by  the  HeraUs  in  thiir  Yisita-  Just  published  by  Mr.  Sims;  it  wiU  be  «n  indispen- 
tions  Mtween  the  yean  15S8  to  1680.  sable  companion  to  the  library  Uble  of  all  stodento 

in  genealogical  pursuits,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
Hislonr  of  Landed  PRmerty." —/«nwmI  ^  Jrekme- 


**  This  work  win  be  rery  aceeptable  to  all  whohtrs 


occasion  to  samlas  ths  MSS.  aUaded  tq,  whether  for      loqiealLutituH  for  siflnaer,  1849. 


Valtmble  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 


ROLL  OF  ARMS  01?  THE  KBIGN  OF  KING  EDWARD  U. 
Edited  by  Sir  Habbib  Nicole  ;  to  which  iB  added,  an  "  Ordinaiy'  ofthe  Am 
mentioned  by  Jos.  Gwilt.  Esq.  8to,  cloa,  4a,  6d.  {original  priM  lOt.  to)  On  Lamb 
Pafbb,  4to,  cloih,  10».  {original  price  21*.) 

CALENDAR  OF  KNIGHTS;  containing  Liste  of  KnightaBaohfilorB,Britiih 
Knights  of  the  Chirter,  Thistle,  Bath,  St.  Patrick,  the  Gkielphic  and  Ionian  Orders, 
from  1760  to  1828.    Bj  F.  Towkbbnd,  Windtor  Herald.    Poet  8to,  doO.  3t.  {original 

griee^i») 

A  raj  «seftil  Tolnme  for  Genealogical  and  Biogn^hical  purposes. 

THE  SLOGANS  OR  WAR-CRIES  OF  THE  NORTH  OP 
ENGLAND,  by  M.  Aislabib  Dbnhah  ;  with  an  Introduction  on  their  Supposed 
Origin,  by  Johk  Fenwick;  and  Observations  on  Martial  Mottoes,  by  W.  Htltov 
LoBOBTABFB.    Post  Sto,  elegantly  printed,  with  Coat»  of  Arms,  Seals,  ^.,  enoeti.    6».  6tf. 

GENEALOGISTS'  MANUAL ;  or  Guide  to  the  various  PuMic  Beootdi^ 
Begisters,  Wills,  Printed  Books,  and  other  Documents  necessary  to  be  consulted  ia 
tracing  a  Pedime.  With  particulars  of  the  days  and  hours  each  Office  or  Begistnr  is 
available,  the  charges  made,  the  objects  and  dates  of  their  Becords,  &o.  Ac. ;  the  wnole 
barefully  compiled  from  Betums  made  e^ressly  for  this  work ;  together  with  other  TiUes 
and  Oolendars  useful  to  the  Antiquary,  Topographer,  and  Conveyancer.  By  Hatihbw 
Ck>OKB.    Thick  12mo,  cloth,  6«.   (nearlg  ready,) 


dFine  ^m» 

'piiAYING  CARDS.— Pacts  and  Speculations  on  the  Hjstoiy  of  Fh^ing  CMi  in 
-*•  Europe.  By  W.  A.  Chatto,  author  of  the  "History  of  Wood  Engravine,"  with 
Illustrations  by  J.  Jackson.  8vo,  prqfiuelg  Ukutrated  with  engrannge,  both  j^ain  ami 
eolowred,  cloth,    £1. 1«. 

•«The  inqiiij^  into  the  oriem  and  lignification  of  the  it  ii  exeeedmgiT  amqiring ;  and  the  moat  critjcal  im- 

snita  and  their  marka,  and  the  heraldic,  theolopcal,  der  cannot  lail'to  be  entertained  by  the  vmrietr  «f 

and  political  emblemi  pictured  from  time  to  time,  in  cnrioos  outlying  learning  lir.  Chatto  haa  locBCMr 

their  changes,  opena  a  new  field  of  antiquarian  interest ;  contrived  to  draw  into  the  inrestigatioiia.'' — Attn. 

and  the  peraeverance  with  which  Mr.  Chatto  has  ex-  *' Indeed  the  entire  nrodnctkiiidesenres  our 

plored  it  leaves  little  to  be  gleaned  by  his  successors.  i^robation." — lAt.  Go». 

Tht  platea  with  which  the  vcHume  is  enriched  add  con-  "  A  perfect  fund  of  antiquuian  numrt^  aad 

siderably  to  its  value  in  this  point  of  view.    It  is  not  interesting  even  to  penons  who  never  plaj  at 

to  be  denied  that,  talce  it  altogether,  it  contains  more  ^-Tuft  Mag. 

matter  than  has  ever  before  been  collected  in  one  **  A  curious,  enteitaiiiiiig  tad  reaUj  leaoMd 

view  upon  the  same  Bnlyecl  In  spite  of  its  faiUta,  ^^BmrnkUr. 

TTOLBEIN'S    DANCE    OF    DEATH,  with  an  Historical  and  Litewy 

-^-■-     Introduction,  by  an  Antiqtiaiy.     Square  post  8vo,  with  63  Engravinge^  Bmro  m 

XO0T  ACOVBATB  ooFiss  SYXB  BZSCUTB])  ov  THSSB  GxiCB  ov  Abt,  and  a  fiwUiapieee  i^  an 

andeni  bedstead  at  Aix-kh  Chapelts,  with  a  Dance  of  Death  earved  on  ii^  engrmssd  kg 

FairhoU,  cloth,    9«. 

"The  designa  are  executed  with  a  spirit  and  fidelitv  *'Ces  SS  Plandies  de  SdilotthuMr  aoat  dfaae  m- 

quite  extraorainaiy,— They  are  indeed  moat  truthAil."  quise  perfection  —Idmglou,  £$$td  smr  1st  Urnms  is 
"-Mkmmmm.  Morti,  1868. 


nATALOGUE     OF     THE     PRINTS    which   have  been  Bngraved 
^^    Martin  Heemskerck.    By  T.Ee&bich,  Librarian  to  the  UmoonUm  of  OtmAriim' 
Bfo, portrait,  hds,    ^s,6d,  ^ -sf  -w 


pATALOOUE    OF   PICTURES,   composed  chiefly  by  the  moat 
^    Masters  of  the  Boman,  Florentine,  Parman,  Bologneee,  Yenetiaii,  Flemidi.  wd 
French  Schoals ;  with  Descriptions  and  Critical  Bemarks.    Siy  Bobxbt  Fouub.    S  fdii 
12ino,  doth,    6s. 

TlfEMOmS  OF  PAINTING^  with  a  ClironologicalHistoiy  of  the  Iinportilki 
^-^  of  Pictures  by  the  Ghreat  Masters  into  England  since  the  "Fnaeh  BeTokiftioB.  df 
W.  BxrOHAiTAir.    2  vols.  8vo,  hds,,  7s.  6d,  {original  price  £1.  6s,) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
GOTHIC  ABCHITECTUBE,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  mode  dVvnUDKvpmmi 
0taining  Glaae,  as  practised  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Stmetores  of  the  MiddfelfH.  Ijf 
J.aHAWKnrs,F.S.A.    BcjmI  Swo,  II  platss,lds,    4s.  {originsU  prios  lis.) 


John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 

popular  ^oetr^,  CaUs,  anti  ^ttperstitions. 

'THE  NURSERY  RHYMES  OP  ENGLAND,  collected  chiefly  from 

-^  Oral  Tradition.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwbll.  The  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged, 
with  38  Designs,  by  W.  B.  Scott,  Director  qf  ike  School  of  Design,  Newautle-on-I^ne. 
12mo,  iUuminated  cloth,  gilt  Uavet.    4t.  6<i. 

"  Illustntioiii !  and  here  they  are ;  clever  pictures,  hood  a  sprinkling  of  ancient  nursery  knre  is  worth 

which  the  three-year  olds  understand  hefore  their  whole  cartloads  of  the  wise  saws  and  modern  instaiices 

A,  B,  C,  and  which  the  ftftv-three-year  olds  like  almost  which  are  now  as  duly  and  carefully  concocted  bv  ex- 

as  well  as  the  threes.** — Literwry  Gaxttt*.  perienced  UtUrat§wt,  into  instructive  tales  for  the 

"  We  are  pnrsuaded  that  the  very  rudest  of  these  spellimg  public,  as  are  works  ofentertainmment  for  the 

jingles,  tales,  and  rhymes,  possess  a  strong  imagination  reading  public.    The  work  is  worthy  of  the  attentioD 

nourishing  power ;  and  that  in  infancy  and  early  child-  of  the  popular  antiquary."— TVu/'f  iiof. 

POPULAR   RHYMES   AND   NURSERY  TALES,  with  Hirtorioid 

•^     Elucidations.    By  J.  O.  Halliwsll.    12mo,  cloth,    4t.  6d. 

This  very  interesting  volume  on  the  Traditional  Proverb  Rhymes,  Places,  and  Pamilies,  Snpoftitioa 

Literature  of  England,  is  divided  into  Nursery  Anti-  Rhymes,  Custom  Rhymes  and  Nursery  ^ngs;  « lant 

Quities,  Fireside    Nursenr  Stories,    Game  Rhymes,  number  are  kere  printed  for  the  first  time.  Itmayoe 

Alphabet  Rhymes,  Riddle  Rhymes,  Nature  Songs,  considered  a  sequel  to  the  preceding  article. 

rjLD  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.— A  Little  Book  of  Songs  and  Ballads, 
^^  gathered  from  Ancient  Music  Books,  MS.  and  Printed,  by  B.  F.  Bimbaxtlt, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A,  &c,  elegantly  printed  in  post  Bfo,  pp.  240,  half  morocco,    6«. 

"Dr.  Rimbault  has  been  at  some  jiains  to  collect  the  words  of  the  Songs  which  used  to  ddi^t  the 
Rustics  of  former  tunes." — Atlae. 

X> OBIN  HOOD.— The  Bobin  Hood  Garlands  and  Ballads,  with  the  Tale  of  «The 
"^^    Little  Ghete,*'  a  Collection  of  all  the  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads  relating  to  this 
celebrated  Yeoman ;  to  which  is  prefixed  his  History,  from  Documents  hitherto  mireyised. 
By  J.  M.  GuTCH,  F.S.  A     2  toIs.  8ro,  wUh  numerou»  fine  woodcwta^  ^c,  by  FairhoU,  - 
0xtra  cloth.    £1. 1«.  (original  price  £1, 10s,) 

Two  very  handsome  volumes,  fit  for  the  drawing-room  table. 

T>ALLAD  ROMANCES.  By  E.  H.  Homtb,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Orion,"  Ao. 
-L^     12mo,  pp.  248,  cloth,    8*.  (original  price  6#.  6d,) 

♦i.^***il^"f  ?°  ^*®?"  ^®*^  *  Bohemian  Legend;  description.    Mr.  Home  should  write  ns  man  IWry 

ine  Monk  of  Swineshead  Abbey,  a  ballad  Chronicle  Tales;  we  know  none  to  equal  him  since  the  days  of 

ctf  the   death  of  King  John;  the  three  KnighU  of  l>rayton  and  Herrick.**— ir«»«i»*r. 
Camelott,  a  Fairy  Tate;  The  Ballad  of  Delora.  or  the  „U,^  •    *u        i        ,      - 

PassionofAndreaComo;  BcddGelert.  a  Welsh  Legend;  r  ^f,  ^!?*"?^I"  •"*»"«  7olome  «■*  «ne  one,it 

Ben  Capstan,  a  Ballad  of  the  Night  Watch;  the  Elfe  ?  T^^^l^^  /'^H'f.  ^.**^  "•*  *»«^  ^^J  ^  ^ 

of  the  Woodlands,  a  Child's  Story.  ^^^  "^  treatment  weU  uniUtes  the  style  of  Waanmont- 

••  Pure  fsncy  of  the  most  abuni&iit  and  pietuxesqoe  "*  TieUiiux.**^Atkenmim, 

CIB  HUGH  OP  LINCOLN:  or  an  Examination  of  a  curious  Tradition 
^  respecting  the  JEWS,  with  a  Notice  of  the  Popular  Poetry  connected  with  it  Bt 
the  Ber.  A.  HuMB,  LL.D.    8fo.    2#.  ^ 

XPSSAY    ON    THE    ARCHAEOLOGY    OF    OUR    POPULAR 

•^  PHBASES  AND  NURSERY  RHYMES.  By  J.  B.  Kbb.  2  toIs.  12mo.  new 
cloth.    4r.     (original  price  12a.)  ' 

•Jj-^S  T^^l.**"  ™v*  ^*h  much  abuse  among  the  gossiping  matter.  The  author's  attempt  is  to  ezphdn 
™!J^^S^.!?i  T^**  ^^?  *".  fond  of  philological  pur-       every  thmg  from  the  Dutch,  which  he  beUeres  was  the 

TtfEEEY    TALES    OP    THE   WISE    MEN    OF    GOTHAM. 

•^•^    Bditod  bj  Jaios  Oacoud  Haluwxli,  Esq,  F.S.A.    PortSvo.    1». 

tkTaaSj^ Hr.Jf*??^  \S *"'•  *"."  «»»P0"e* l»  "in  »«  Ume  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  ud «iter ."  nn 
»ljfS.?^?£'  "iteenth  centanr.  by  Dr.  Andrew  Ant -Ji-Wood,  -  it  ww  ixomuSi  Kok  taUtf  i^ttuS 
Bwde.  Ou  weU-faiowa  progenitor  of  Uerry  Andrew*.       mirth  by  scholars  snd  gentlemen."  "•'"»"■ 

CAINT  PATRICK'S   PURGATORY;    «  Emy  on  the  L«^di of  HelL 

tKWmtJ^S^.Ht\^—  ■r'*^-.?'*^  *"'••*  to  be  «rstnarr»teds»  tales,  »od  then  aimlWMmeM» 
■mmiimd;  «DJ  w»  ttlBk  w«  My  adjiUat  It  farm»      tbe?  prtnOed."— J^scMsr.  -".»••■  wm» 


Valuable  and  Inieresting  Books,  PtMished  or  Sold  by 


^OBLE  AND  EENOWNED  HISTORY  OP  GUY,  BAEL  OP 

^^     WARWICK,  containing  a  Full  and  Troe  Acoonnt  of  hit  maiij  T^taooB  md 
Valiant  Actions.     Royal  12mo,  woodcuts,  cloth.    4r.  6<E. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  WITCHCRAFT,  {O^ief^  wUk  r^tped  to  Catmim  Ao<- 

-^     kmd),   Bj  J.  Mitchell,  and  J.  Dicede.    12mo,  cloth.    St.  (oriffimal  priee  6t.) 
A  cnrioiu  Tolame.  and  a  fit  companion  to  Sir  W.  Scott's  "DemoiMdogy  and  Wttdicnft." 

ACCOUNT    OF   THE    TRIAL,    CONFESSION,   AND    CON- 
D£B£NATION  of  Six  Witches  at  Maidatone,  1652;  alao  the  Trial  and  Snontaon 
of  three  othera  at  FaTenham,  1646.    8fo.    1«. 

These  Transactions  are  nnnotioed  by  all  Kentish  historiaat. 

TITONDERFUL  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  WITCHCRAFTS  OP 

^^      MARaARET  and  PHILIP  FLOWER,  Daughtcra  of  Joan  Flowor,  neaorBefv 
nSelToir),  executed  at  Lincoln,  for  confessing  themselves  Acton  in  the 
Lord  Boaae^  Son  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  1618.    Bto.    1#. 

Qaa  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  of  Witchcraft  on  reeosl 


!Stl)liosrapi)^. 


TIIBLIOTHECA  MADRIGALIANA.— A  Bibliognqshioia  Aefloant  ei  the 
-"^  Musical  and  Poetical  Works  published  in  England  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Se?»- 
teenth  Centuries,  under  the  Titles  of  Madrigals,  Ballets,  Ayres,  Osaioneta^  Aix,  Ae.  B7 
Edwasd  F.  RncBAULT,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.    Sto,  cloth.    6«. 

It  recordsaclaas  ofbooksleft  ondescribed  by  Ames,       Catatogne  of  LyiJeal  PMtqr  of  Ike  afs  ta  vikh 
Herbert,  and  IHbdin,  toad  fnmislies  a  most  valuable       it  refers. 

THE  MANUSCRIPT  RARITIES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
CAMBRIDaE.    Bj  J.  O.  Halliwell»  F.R.S.     Sto,  idi.    8ff    (ofywal  prim 
lOt.  M.)     A  companion  to  Hartshome's  "Book  Rarities**  of  the  same  Univeiatty. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  POPULAR  TRACTS,  taMrfy  in  the 
Library  of  Captain  Cox»  of  GoTentiy.AJ).  1675.    Bj  J.  O.  HiulWlUb    SfO^M^ 
^prifUedf  §ewed»    1#. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OP  THE  CODEX  HOL- 
BHOOEIANUS.   (A  Scientific  MS.)  B7  Dr.  John  Holbiook»  IfMtv  of  St  PMs'i 
Ciollege,  Cambridge»  14.18-1431).    Bj  J.  O.  Halliwsll.    Sto.    1#. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VERNON  MANUSCRIPT.    A  Yofamia  of 
Early  English  Poetry,  preserred  in  the  Bodleian  Libnuy.    B7  J.  O.  HAUlWBib 
ftro,  only  &0  printed,    1», 

niBLIOTHECA  CANTIANA.  ABiUiogrsphioalAooonnftofiHirtliialMa 
•tl  published  on  the  History,  Topography,  Antiquities,  Customa,  and  IWrnlr  Gma^ogw 
of  the  County  of  Ebnt,  with  Biographical  Notes.  By  Jomr  RxrsaxLi,  raraTma 
handsome  8to  Tolume,  pp.  870,  with  two  plateg  offacHmUes ofAutcffnmkB of  SSeaMMif 
KMiih  Writen.      5#.    {original  price  14/.)— LAsas  Papxb  lOt.  &l> 

NEW  FACTS  AND  VERIFICATIONS   OP  ANCIENT  BBI. 
TISH  HISTORY.  By  the  Re7.  Bsalb  Posts.  Sto,  wia  «^ffwrn^ii^eMk 

rPHOMAS   SPROTT'S  (a  numk  of  CanUrhury,  eirea  1280)  Cbranicle  of 
•■-     and  Sacred  History.    Translated  from  the  original  MS.,  on  12  pttdunenl  kmu.^ » 
the  possession  of  Joseph  Mi^er,  Esq.,  of  Liyerpool.     By  Dr.  W.  Bill.     4to,  Mthmd 
tf»  morocco^  aecompamed  with  an  exact  Facaimile  of  the  etOwe  Cbdkiu  27  JM  faiiL  iii 
ffOiMkI  morocco  caee,  pbiyatslt  pbottbd,  very  eurioui.    £SL  2t,  ^^ 

npONSTALL  (Outhbert,  BiOop  of  Dwham),  SermoQ  pmohed  oa  Mm  iT*jt 

1689.  "itoSjT^'^  ^^™*  reprinted  TMRBATiMfiom  the  rare  edUiom  hy  ArOsMii 

^A*  .«^^"^"^^{"y*^  990000,  at  ttawianiOTcwnentef  Uia  BefanMlifln.  StrwatoM. 


John  RM$eU  Bmiih,  66,  8oho  (Square,  Umkm. 


T  AFPENBEBG^S  HISTOBY  OF  ENGLAND,  ander  the  Ani^Suon 

^    Kings.    TrMit]atedbjBxvJ.THOBn|fPta.iiiI(ii«M^ 

ani  IVantlafor,    2  Tola.  8to,  elotk,    12f.    (of^MM^  jprtof  £1.  1#.) 

**  Of  modem  worki  lam  moit  indebted  to  the  HifUny  the  belt  aadfuiett  gnidt  ia  penetrttiag  thelaliyifaih 
of  England  br  Lappenberg.  the  oie  of  which,  mora  of  early  Engliah  BMarj.'*-~^'KSHig  Atlyfrtd  trnd  «mm 
particnlarW  in  conjunction  with  the  translation  nven  SttOt  tn  der  Gctckiekh  XngUmdt,  9om  Lr,  MnmM 
(y  Thorpe,  and  eimched  by  both  those  tcholart,  asordf       PauU.*''~B«rUn,  1861. 

LETTERS  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  E^QhAND^nowJlrstooUeeted  ftom 
ihe  originals  in  Boral  Archives,  and  firom  other  autheniio  sources,  private  as  weU  as 
public.  Edited  with  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  O.  Haluwvll.  Two 
HANDSOMB  YOLUHss,  post  8vo,  wUh  poHrotU  ^f  Emry  VIII  amd  Charle»  /,  eloik,    8f. 

{original  price  £1  1#.) 

These  Tohunes  form  a  good  companion  to  Ellis's  his  letters  to  ths  Dnkeof  Bnekinghimaisof  thsmosl 

Original  Letters.  singnlar  nature ;  only  imagine  a  letter  fhmi  a  so 

llie  collection  comprises  for  the  first  time  Uie  lovs  rereign  to  his  prime  minister  commencing  thus ;  "  Hi 

letters  of  Henry  the  vIIL  to  Anne  Bolevn  in  a  com-  own  sweet  and  dear  child,  blessing,  blranng,  blessing 

plete  form,  which  may  be  regarded  perhaps  as  the  on  thr  heart-roots  and  all  thine."    Prince  Charles  an? 

most  singular  documents  of  the  kind  that  have  de-  the  Duke  of  Buckineham's  Journey  into  Spain  h«f 

Bcended  to  our  times ;   the  series  of  letters  of  Ed-  never  b&'n  before  so  mlly  illuAtratea  as  it  is  by  th 

ward  VI  will  be  found  very  interesting  specimens  of  documents  given  in  this  work,  which  also  taidudcs  tfa^ 

composition;  some  of  the  letters  of  James  I,  hitherto  rery  curious  letters  from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  o> 

unpublished,  throw  light  on  the  murder  of  Overbury.  Buckingham  to  James  L    Formnn  tmu»mii§i  torn 

and  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  King  was  implicated  ftauom  to  twry  Eutory  qf  EngltuuL 
in  itin  some  extraordinary  and  unpleasant  way  i  bnt 

WALES. — BoTAL  Visits  akd  PBoaBSSSss  to  Walbs,  and  the  Border  CountiM 
of  Cheshibs,  Salop,  Hxbbposd,  and  MoKif  oitth,  from  Julius  Gseear,  to  Queen 
Victoria,  including  a  succinct  Histoiy  of  the  Gountir  and  People,  particularly  at  the  lead- 
ing Families  who  Fought  during  the  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  I.,  the  latter  from  MSS.  never 
before  published.  By  Edwasd  Pabbt.  A  handsome  4to  volmme,  with  mm^  wood 
engravinge^  and  JUm  portrait  of  the  QifSM^  elofk.    £1. 1#. 

HUNTER'S    (Rev.   Joseph)    HISTORICAL   AND    CRITICAL 
TBACTS.    Post  8vo.    2«.  6<f .  each, 

I.  Agincourt;  a eontribution,  towards  an  authentic  IIL  Milton;  a  sheaf  of  Gleanings  after  his  Bte- 

Listof  the  Commanders  of  the  English  Host  in  King  giaphers  and  Annotatora. 

Henry  the  FiOh's  Expedition.  IV.  The  BaDad  Hero,  «Bobia  Hood,"  his  peridO, 

IL  Collections  concerning  the  IVmnders  ci  New  real  diaracter,  Iec,  iaTsstigated,  sad,  pohttiL  asoer- 

Plymouth,  the  first  Colonists  of  New  England.  tained. 

A  RCHERY. — ^The  Science  of  Archery,  shewing  its  affinity  to  Heraldzy,  and  cspi^ 
'^^    bilities  of  Attainment.    By  A.  P.  Habbisov.    8vo,  sewed.    Is. 

TLLUSTRATIONS  OF  EATING,  displaymg  the  Omnivoroas  Chanoter  of 
-**  Man,  and  exhibiting  the  Natives  of  various  Countriea  at  freding-time;  By  •  Bnv- 
Eatbb.    Fcap.  8vo,  with  woodeuts.    Zs, 

Xj^LEMENTS  OP  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE;  being  a Tranalation  of 
•^  the  Third  Part  of  Clairbois's  **  Traits  El^entaire  de  la  Constmotion  des  Yaiaseaui." 
By  J.  N.  Stbavgb,  Commander,  JEI.N.    8vo,  with  five  large  folding  plates,  dM,    bs. 

T  ECTURES  ON  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE;  being  the  Substance  of 
-^  those  deliyered  at  the  United  Service  Institution.  ByB.  GhABDINXB  Fus^OUBVS. 
Commander,  B.N.    Svo,  plates,  cloth,    6s.  6d. 

Both  these  works  are  published  in  illustration  (^  the  **  Wars  System." 

IVTEW  YORK  IN  THE  YEAR  1695,  with  Plans  of  ttie  CSfy  and  IVwis  as 
^^  they  then  existed.  By  the  Bev.  John  Millbb.  Now  first  pritUed,  8vo,  hds. 
2s,  6J.  {original  price  4is.  6d.) 

THOUGHTS  IN  VERSE  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED.   Bj^Ooman 
OiTBATB.    Square  12mo,  sewed.    Is. 

"pOEMS,  partly  of  Bural  Life,  in  National  English.  By  the  Bev.  Wtllum  BASVBflL 
-L      author  of  **  Poems  in  the  Dorset  Dialect."    l2mo,  cloth.    6s, 

TITAIFS  AND  STRAYS.    A  Colleotion  of  Poetiy.    Umo,  w^  KO  /MMstf, 
*▼      ckieJUf  for  presents,  sewed,    1#.  W. 

ly'IBROUR  OF  JUSTICES^  written  original^  in  the  old  Frandb,  loqg  befm 
j^^  the  Conquest,  and  many  things  added  by  Avdbbw  Hobitb.  IVaoilatad  by  W. 
HvOflBI^  of  Orav's  Inn.    12mo,  c2o^    2f.  ' 

L  earkmSfiatereitiBf,  and  authentic  trsstiss  on  sndsat  £agliih  Lsw. 


Vdhtable  and  Inierestinji  Books,  PubUshed  or  Sold  6y 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  LITERATURE  HISTORICAL,  AN- 
TIQUABIAK,  and  METBICAL.    Bj  Mask  Avtoht  Lowbb,  ILA.,  FiUA^ 

Author  of  *'  Bflsays  on  English  Sumamee,'*  **  CuriontiM  of  Henldzy,"  fto.    FotI  8fO^ 
woodc¥49,  elatk.    7«  Qd 

OOHTXHTB. 

1  On  Local  Nomenclataro. 

2  On  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  an  Historical  Bssaj; 
8  The  Lord  Dacre,  his  mounifid  end ;  a  Ballad. 

4  Historical  and  Ardueological  Memoir  on  the  Iron  Works  of  tbe  Sooth 

of  England,  wUh  numerous  iUustroHoni. 
6  Winchelsea's  DeUveranoe,  or  the  Stout  Ahbot  of  Battayle ;  in  Three  Fjrttafc 

6  The  South  Downs,  a  Sketch ;  Historical,  Aneodotical,  and  DescriptiTe» 

7  On  Tew  Trees  in  Church-yards. 

8  A  Ljttel  Gteste  of  a  Gh*eate  Eele ;  a  pleasaont  Balladeii 

9  A  Discourse  of  Qenealogy. 

10  An  Antiquarian  Pilgrimage  in  Normandj,  wUk  woodetUt* 

11  Miscellanea,  &c.  &c.  &o. 

Then  Is  s  good  deal  of  qiudnt  and  pleasing  the  Susex  ArduBological  Sodely.   Thew  «t  «cB 

reading  in  thia  rdnme.    Mr.  Lower's  joices  are  worthy  of  being  printed  in  a  ooUeeled  mm.   Tki 

of  tlie  oldest— as  befits  the  pleasantries  of  an  an-  aeeount  of  the  Battle  of  Hastiags  and  tha  aMBSir 

tiquary, — ^bnt,  on  the  whole,  we  seldom  meet  with  on  the  Sonthem  Iron  Works  contain  nutter  of  Us- 

more  rokdable  antiquarian  essays  than  these.   Most  torical  ralue,  in  addition  to  their  local  interest  in 

of  them  have  been  printed  elsewhere,    (hie,  on  the  oonnezion  with  the  topography  and  ardaeology  of 

Booth  Downs,  contains  the  best  of  the  new  matter.  Soasex.  Among  the  papera  now  printed  fbr  ^  ftm 

The  anthor  is  at  home  on  the  wide  expanse  of  these  timethstontheSontn  Downs  ia  the  most  iapartaBl» 

ehaUc  ranges.    He  speaks  with  knowledge  of  the  and  will  be  read  with  mneh  interest»  teth  for  tha 

pictareaqne  TiUaffea  enclosed   in   their  secluded  information  it  containa  and  the  pleasing  style  in 

noalkMr-ot  Uie  folk-lore  and  legends  ei  old  dajv  which  it  is  written.    There  are  aome  cJiarmin|  ia> 

which  stfll  abound  amonnt  the  sequestoed  inhabi-  scriptions  of  scenery,  and  acceptable  notieea  of  the 

tanta,'and  of  the  historiaaassociationB  which  render  history,  traditions,  and  cosUmis  of  the  district, 

celebrated  many  spots  otherwise  of  little  interest.—  Among  the  minor  contributions  in  the  Tofanne.  the 

Athmunm.  Wfet  on  Local  Nomendature  is  ftill  of  falnaUs 

Most  of  the  papers  in  this  rolume  hare  already  suggesti(»s.     Altogether  it  is  a  Tolmae  «f  fcry 

appeared  in  periodicah^  and  in  the  Collections  of  ^;mable  and  instruetire  reading.— Z«/.  Gm. 

XTANDBOOK  to  the  LIBRARY  of  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 

**-  ^  containing  a  brief  History  of  its  Formation,  and  of  the  various  Collections  of 
which  it  is  composed ;  Descriptions  of  the  Catalo^es  in  present  ase ;  daased  Lists  of 
the  Manuscripts,  &o. ;  and  a  variety  of  Information  indispensable  for  the  "  Beadefs^. 
at  that  Institution ;  with  some  Account  of  the  principal  Public  Libraries  in  IiondOB. 
By  BiOHABD  Sncs,  of  the  Department  of  Manuscripts,  Compiler  of  the  **  Index  to 
the  Heralds'  Visitations."    Small  8vo,  pp.  438,  teUh  map  and  plan,  eiatk,    St 

It  wiU  be  found  a  rery  useftal  work  to  every       library  of  the  Britiah  Mnsena  is  a 
terary  person  or  public  mititution  in  all  parts  A      hensive  and  instructireTolunie.    I  hm 
the  world.  edition  of  **  Synopsis  of  the  Coitenta  of  the  Britiah 


iniat  Mr.  Antonk)  Fanizd,  tha  keener  of  the  tieth  edition  of  the  HmU-Uok,  but  it  daaunea  to  bs 

department  of  printed  books,  saya  migM  U  dons,  placed  by  the  aide  of  the  Synopsis,  aoidl  TeKtaret» 

Mr.  BichardSims,  ofthedmrtmentof  themanu-  predict  lior  it  a  wide  orcnJatkm.— JCr.  BtUm 

acripta»  aays  skaU  h§  do»t.    Mis  Hand*book  to  the  GMtMy.l»  Jfoiss  mtd  ^narici^  Na  SU. 

AOBAMMAB  of  BRITISH  HERALDRY,  consisting  of  ««Bkaoa* 
and  **  Marshalling,*'  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Bise  and  Fromaa  of  Symbols 
and  Ensigns.  By  the  Bev.  W.  Sloanb  Eyaito,  B.A.  Bvo,  wUk  26  piatm^  eewpniiy 
upwards  qf  4O0JI^/ure9,  eloih.    6f. 

One  of  the  best  intiodnetioiis  ever  pobliahad. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  HERALDRY,  wift« 
Attempt  to  Expound  its  Theory  and  Elucidate  its  Histoiy.  By  W.  SlliZB  XuiB 
Esq.,  of  the  Middle  TempK    Sto,  eewed.    1»  Qd 

A  FEW  NOTES  ON  SHAKESPEARE,  with  OeetakmiaBflninlBOB 
the  Emendations  of  the  Manuscript-Corrector  in  Mr.  CoUitt^t  wpj  ciUm  ftlio^ 
1632.    By  the  Bev.  Axjexaitdbb  Dtob.    Bvo,  eloth,    fit 

Mr.  DycCs Notes  are peculiariy deliffhtfii], firom  has  enabled  toi to «M  ^h""*    ABttatlshas 

the  stores  of  iUustratkm  with  which  h&  eztenaiTe  recorded  ia  vataaUs.    we^wnd  Ms  Mttla  jwIms 

reading  not  only  among  onr  writers,  but  amoBf  those  with  nisasazt  sad  doss  It  wtt» 

of  oth«  ssBBtrisi^  sapadanjof  tha  Ita)iaB  poets,  Om$Ut, 


John  Russell  Smith,  86,  SoJio  Square,  London. 


A  FEW  WORDS  IN  REPLY  TO  MR.  DYCE'S  ''  PEW  NOTES 

•^*-    ON  SHAKESPEAEE."    By  the  Ber.  Joseph  Humtbe.    Sro^Mfcmtf.    U 

nPHE  GRIMALDI  SHAKESPEARE.— Notes  and  Emendations  on  the 
■*■     PIajs  of  Shakespeare  firom  a  reoently-disoovered  annotated  copy  by  the  late 
Joseph  Gbdcaij)!,  Esq.,  Comedian.    8fo,  cuts.    It 

A  hmnoaioas  Sqvib  on  tlie  late  Shaketpears  Emendationi. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  VERSIFICATION  and  its  apparent  irregularities 
'^  explained  by  Examples  firom  early  and  late  English  Writers.  By  the  late 
WuxiAM  SiDiTBY  Waulbb,  formerly  ]^ellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  edited 
by  W.  Nansoit  Lbttsom,  Esq.    Ecp.  8to,  eloth.    69, 

A     PHILOLOGICAL  GRAMMAR,  grounded  upon  EngUsK  and  fonned 
•^^    from  a  oomi 
to  the  Science 
BytheEev.W. 
in  the  Dorset  Dialect,"  **  Anglo  Saxon  Delectus,'*  &o,    Bto,  pp.  822^  eloth,    9i 

nniM  BOBBIN'S   LANCASHIRE  DIALECT,  with  his  Rhymes  and 
-^     an  enlarged  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases,  used  by  the  Bural  Population  of 
South  Lancashire.    By  Sahtbl  Bahpobd.    12mo,  the  second  edition,  ctoth^  3«  6d 

"DRITANNIC  RESEARCHES  :  or,  New  Facte  and  Eectifications  of 
-*-^  Ancient  British  History.  By  the  Eer.  Bbalb  Poste,  M.^  8fo,  (pp.  448) 
with  engravingt^  cloih,    l&r 


The  author  of  this  roltune  may  Jnstly  claim 
credit  for  oonaiderable  learning,  great  industry, 
and,  above  all,  stronji;  faith  in  ^e  interest  and  im- 
portance of  his  subject On  rarions 

points  he  has  given  ns  additional  information  and 
afforded  us  new  views,  for  which  we  are  bound  to 
thank  him.  The  body  of  the  book  is  followed  by  a 
very  complete  index,  so  as  to  render  reference  to 
any  part  of  it  easy  :  this  was  the  more  necessary  on 
account  of  the  multifariousness  of  the  topics 
treated,  the  variety  of  persons  mentioned,  and  the 
many  works  waoita.—AthtHttum,  Oct.  8, 1853. 

The  Rev.  Beale  Poste  has  bng  been  known  to 
antiquaries  as  one  of  the  best  read  of  all  those  who 
have  elucidated  the  earliest  annals  of  this  country. 
He  is  a  practical  man,  has  investigated  for  himself 
monuments  and  manuscripts,  and  we  have  in  the 
above-named  rohune  the  fruits  of  many  years'  pa- 


tient stndy.  The  objects  which  will  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  reader  are— 1.  The  political  position 
of  the  principal  British  powers  h^ort  the  Boman 
conquest — under  t^e  Boman  dominion,  and  strug- 

Sling  unsuccessfully  against  the  AnglO'Saxon  race; 
.  The  geography  of  Ancient  Britain ;  8.  An  invea- 
tigatiun  of  the  Ancient  BritishJIistoriana,  Gildas 
and  Nennius,  and  the  more  obscfbre  Biltish  ehroni- 
ders;  4.  The  ancient  stone  monuments  of  the  Celtit 
period :  and,  lastly,  some  curious  and  interesting 
notices  of  the  early  British  church.  ICr.  Poste  has 
not  touched  on  subjecu  which  hisve  received  much 
attention  from  others,  save  in  cases  where  he  had 
something  new  to  Offer,  and  the  volume  must  be 
regarded,  therefore,  as  an  entirely  new  collection  of 
discoveries  and  deductions  tending  to  throw  hght 
on  the  darkest  as  well  as  the  earliest  portion  of  oar 
national  history. — Mlas. 


nOINS  OF  CUNOBELINE  and  of  the  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

^^  By  the  Ber.  Bbalb  Poste,  B.C.L.  Svo,  plateg,  and  many  woodcni»^  eloth  {pml^ 
4f> printed).    £1.8« 

• 

Tl  ARONIA  ANGLIA  CONCENTRATA  ;  or  a  Concentration  of  all 
J-'  the  Baronies  called  Baronies  in  Fee,  denying  their  Origin  from  Writ  of  Sum- 
mons, and  not  firom  any  specific  Limited  Creation,  showing  the  Descent  and  Line  of 
Heir^p,  as  well  as  those  Families  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Dudgale,  as  of  those 
whom  that  celebrated  author  has  omitted  to  notice ;  interspersed  with  Interesting  Notices 
and  ExpUmatory  Bemarks.  Whereto  is  added  the  Proofs  of  Parliamentary  Sitting 
from  the  Beign  of  Edward  I  to  Queen  Anne;  also  a  Glossary  of  Dormant  English^ 
Scotch^  and  Irish  Peerage  Titles^  with  references  to  presumed  existing  Heirs.  By  Sir 
T.  C.  Babks.    2  Tol|^  4to,  cloth,    £3. 8«  now  ovvebed  fob  15# 

A  hook  of  great  research  hy  the  well-knowB  an-  to  his  former  works.  Vol.  ii.  pp,  810-SOO,  ocmtaina 
fhorofthe  ^*  Dormant  and  iSxtinct  Peerage/'  and  an  Historical  Account  of  the  first  settlement  of 
ether  heraldic  and  historical  works.     Those  fond  of      Nora  Scotia,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Order  of 

Nora  Scclia  Baroneto,  distiogvi^g  tbess  who 
had  iCJslA  of  laads  theis. 


IT 


nealogieal  pnrsnits  ought  to  secure  a  copv  while 
issodicap.   It iiaj  hi  ssosidertd  a  8«i^ileii«it 


VabuMe  and  Interesting  Boob,  Publhked  or  SM  by 


T>ETBOSFECTIVE   REVIEW  (Heir  Scri»);  cooditiiig  of  Griiidw 

"»    upon,  AaaljBs  o^  and  SitfMU  fnm  eanoas,  mcAiI,  TifaMbla^  sad  miw  OM 
Books.    YoL  1,  8ro,  pp.  436,  eloa.    10t6<l 

Covmm  ov  No.  V. 

1  8b  "Willuuii  Daveoani,  Poet  Lraraile  and  Bramaliit»  167S. 
%  Cooke's  *'Poar  Man's  Omk^"  1648. 

t  Old  English  Letter-wiitinff ;  Angel  Di^s  Bng^  Seeretaiy,  1598; 
W.  Fnlwood's  Enemj  ot  IdlenaMe. 

4  a%a  Old  PtMstiee  of  Gaidening;  Thoa.  Hjll*a  Biiefe  and  PleasatBDi 

Treatise,  1568. 

5  Knglish  P<ditical  Songs  and  Satins,  firom  King  John  to  Gaotga  L 

6  Hedieral  TrsreUen  in  the  HoljLand. 

7  The  Athenian  Letters,  hr  Lend  Hardwicke  snd  others. 

8  The  Writings  of  Waee  the  Tronrftro. 

AncixyxA.  Luxbabia. — ^Ftopy's  Direetions  fi»  the  Dispoeitifla  of 
his  LOmrr ;  A  L^gendarf  Poem  of  the  15tfa  Centaiy,  the  Staty 
kidatFafanonthy  inOomwaU:  both  now  fint  printed. 

OoHTDis  Qv  Ka  TL 

1  Drayton's  Polyolhion. 

%  Peon's  No  Cross  Ko  Crown. 

8  Lambarde^s  Peramhnlation  of  Kent. 

4  PhUoeophj  of  the  Table  in  the  Time  of  Chazies  X 

5  Bossia  under  Peter  the  Ghreat. 

6  Life  Mid  Works  of  Ldand,  the  Antiqaarj. 

7  The  Dec^  of  Good  Manners. 

8  Stephen's  Eseayes  and  Characters,  1616. 

AsBGDOTA  LrrxRABiA.— The  CSiild  of  Bristow,  a  Metrical  Legend. 
Now  first  printed. 


ne  title  of  UdtBenevexpliiBi  ill  ol^feda^  B      toiiitarcitaiodeniTeiden;w«daIllsybatac1 
tamtcndedtoii^lyaphceiiiifinedincmrpenodi-       from  tune  to  time,  eenjs  on  variooB  Wiacfcairf 


eel  liteiatare,  aaa  this  fnt  namber  ia  yfsrj  ntia-  the  titeratare  of  ftnacr  daya,  Tbaa^Uk  or  faniiB 
flaetorr.  Tbe  pnpen  are  Tailed  and  iatenitiM,  not  wa  ahail  give  aeoonnta  of  rare  and'  earioas  bosn 
orerlaidby  thedieplayortooBraelileanringidrthe       point  oat  and  bring  fai  wai dbeaatiea  froai  fciaolW 


orerlaidby  thedieplayortooBraelileanringidrthe       point  oat  and  bring  fai  wai dbeaatiea  froai  fciaolf 
general  rnder,  but  showing  saffldeat  research  and       andiors ;  and  tell  the  kaoiriedge  aad        ' 


Uidasirr  on  the  part  of  Uie  writers  to  distingaiah  other  daya."    The  design  is  wdl  earned  oat  ia  tfeii 

thearticleafroainereepheauralrefiewaofpoaaing  namber,  and  wiM,  no  donbt,  beftgtiier  de^elfd  ■ 

poblieations.     In  the  prospeetas  the  editor  saja  the  work  adruioea.    Itistobe  vahlishedqasrUrlf. 

''It  is  oar  design  to  selMi,  from  the  rest  field  of  the  at  a  Terj  moderate  priee,  and  tHIl,wahatf«Bateab^ 

lite«ataie  of  the  paat,  sal^jecta  which  are  aanathlrely  prove  a  socoeaifU  andcrtaldag.— w#<fac 

REMAINS  OF  PAGAN  SAXONDOM,  nrindpsgr  from  TamnE  in 
England.  Drawn  from  the  Originals.  Described  and  lUnstimted  bj  JoHV 
Yov&B  Aksbmait,  Fellow  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  4to^  pari» 
lto9.    2a^eaek{Pt.lQiiiiih»pre$t). 

Tlie  plates  are  admirably  ezeented  bj  Mr.  Basire,  and  eolouad  andcr  the  diraeCioB  of  the  liihor. 
It  is  a  work  well  worthy  the  notice  «f  tha  Archmologist 

TiriLTSHIBE  TALES,  inastratire  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  DisM 
^  ^    of  that  and  Adjoining  Counties.  By  JoHV  Yov&B  AsaacAV.  12mo,  cUUL,  2f  64 


We  win  conclode  with  a  simple,  bat  hearty  re-  meadation  of  preaenring  the  old  aonga  (aad  the  sin 

eommendatioB  of  a  little  book  wnidi  is  as  homonr-  to  whidi  they  are  snn^,  wfaidi  are  atsi  to  beheail 

ons,  for  the  droUeriea  of  the  stories,  as  it  is  in-  at  most  harvest  homes  and  other  merrr  nuIoBflL" 

-  ■•  ____  •  _A _* «J_ , jn_*B*-«-  A« - «a  a_^ ^  ww ■_    _   a_  _  _«&«      -  •  ^  •   ^ 


teresting  as  a  pictnre  of  rnstie  manners.— lUtti'^       the  well-known  "Here^  a  health  to  oar 


WttHg  iVwer.  and  a  **  A  pie  npoa  tiie  pear  tree  top*  »— — 

Mr.    Akermaa's  Wrtrfxras   Talxs  embody  rest    Bothto  the  philologist^  therefiwa,  a^  ia  thi 

moat  of  the  prorineiatismt  peculiar  to  this  oonnty  general  reader,  the  book  is  an  iiiiimeilai  oak— 

and  the  districts  of  other  coaaties  lyioc  on  its  SaXMmrgmiU  WbteketUt  JammL 
nortiiem  borders,  and  poaeeeathe  addibooalreoOBi- 

HISTORY   AND   ANTIQUITIES    OP    THE   TOWN  Of 
KABLBOBOUGH,  and  more  general^  of  the  entire  Huodnd  of  Sdldiy  k 
Wiltshire.    ^  Jaki8  Watxjv,  Esq.    Thick  8fo,  toopdMt,  dM.    14t 
This  Tolnme  deseribes  a  povtkn  of  HIHb  adt  oeeapM by  Sir  B.  CHoanaal  others 


John  Rassell  SnUth,  36,  Soho  St/uare,  London. 
CIGILLA    ECCLESI^  HIBERNIC^   ILLUSTRATA.     lb» 

^  Bpuoopal  and  Gamtular  Seals  of  the  Irish  Oathedral  Ghurches  iUnstrated.  Bj 
BiOHABD  Gaulfisld,  A.B.  8to.  Fart  I — Cashbl  and  £mlt,  wUh  12  engravktgM^ 
tewed,    1#6<2 

TTLSTER  JOURNAL  OP  ARCHAEOLOGY:  conducted  under  ^ 

^  Buperintendenoe  of  a  Committee  of  Archsologists  at  Belfast.  Handsomelj 
printed  m  4to,  toUh  engramnge.  Published  quarterly.  Annual  Subscription^  12». 
(Not  sold  in  single  Nos,)     Nos.  1  to  f>  are  ready, 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OP 
ANTIQUITIES,  and  other  Objects  DlostratiYe  of  Irish  History,  exhibited  in 
the  Belfast  Museum,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Aisocifttion,  Sep.  1862^  with 
Antiquarian  Notes.    Sro,  jeiosd.    1#  6ci 

A  NTIQUITIES  OP  SHROPSHIRE.  By  the  Ber.  R  W.  BTTOiit 
-^^  Hector  of  Byton.  Boyal  Bro,  wiOh  plates,  Fterts  I  to  m.  bs  eaeh.  JRm5- 
Ushed  Quiurterlg. 

The  Work  will  extend  at  least  to  fira  Tolumes  or       withdmr  his  name  iflsr  the  pubUcatfoa  of  aof 
twenty  parta.    Any  subscriber  will  be  at  liberty  to       fourth  part  or  completed  volnme. 

A  NTIQUITIES   OP  THE  BOROUGH  OP  LEEDS,  detoribed 

■^  and  illiutnted.  By  Jaksb  'Waxdxll,  Esq.  8to,  16  plaUt,  mott^/  eolomred. 
7t6<l — huun  Fapbb.    12> 

TTISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CISTERCIAN  ABBEY 

"^^  of  SALLEY,  in  Craren,  Yorkshire,  its  Foundation  and  BenefiMstors,  Abbotsi 
Possessions,  Compotus,  and  Dissolution,  and  its  existing  Bmnains.  Edited  by 
J.  Habland.    Boyal  Sto,  12  ji2a^,cto^    4ff6i 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OP  LIVERPOOL,  as  it  was  during 
the  last  Quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Centuiy,  1775 — 1800.     By  Biohabd 
Bbooes,  Esq.,  F.S.A.    A  handsome  toL    Bojal  Sfo,  with  iUusirationSt  cloth,  £1.  6t 

In  addition  to  information  relative  to  the  Public  lished,  remecting  the  Pursnits,  Habits,  sad  Amasa> 

Buildings,  Statistics,  and  Commeroe  of  the  Town,  ments  of  the  Inhabitants  of  larerpool  doiiag  thai 

the  Work  contains  some  curious  and  interesting  period,  with  l^ews  of  its  Public  Edifices, 
particulars,  which  have  never  been  previously  pub- 

A  GUIDE  TO  LYNTON  AND  PLACES  ADJACENT,  IN 
NOBTH  DEVON,  including  Ilfracombe.    By  T.  H.  Ck>OPSB.    12mo^  6  pUOes^ 
and  Map  of  North  Decon,  cloth,    8«  6d 

TTISTORY  OP  GREAT  YARMOUTH,  oontaming  the  Origin,  Eoun. 
"""^  dation,  and  History  of  tliat  Ancient  Borough ;  and  an  Account  of  its  Goyem- 
ment,  Incorporation,  Liberties,  and  Franchises ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Publio 
Buildings,  Cnurches,  Convents,  and  other  Religious  Houses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  &o. 
Compiled  by  HsmT  Mavshif,  Town  Clerk  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth.  Edited  by 
Chablbs  JoHir  Palmeb,  F.S.A.  Thick  voL,  post  4ito,  pp.  456,  with  11  illustrations^ 
half  bound.    £l,ls 

A  RCH^OLOGICAL  MINE,  a  Magazine  in  which  wiU  be  comprised 
-^  the  History  of  Kent,  founded  on  the  basis  of  Hasted.  By  A.  J.  DuNxur.  8ro^ 
Parts  1  to  12.    JP^lished  Monthly,    Qd  each. 

T)UNCUMB'S  (Rev.  Jolin)   HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES 

"^     of  the  County  of  Hereford.    2  vols.  4to,  portrait  and  plates,  new,  in  boards, 
£1.  4f  Hertford,  1804-12 

This  te  the  only  EBstonrof  the  Coonty  published.       Yolume,  whick  sie  wsnting  la  tU  the  SahicBbcn' 
This  copy  contains  five  additional  sheets  (the  Hun-   •    eopies. 
dred  of  GreytMe)  and  the  Index  to  the  Second 


John  Russell  Smith,  86,  Soho  Square,  London. 


mSTORY  OP  OREGON  AND   CALIFORNIA  and  the  oth« 

Territories  on  the  North  Weet  OoMt  of  Amaricft,  aooompsnied  bj  a  Geogm- 
phical  View  and  Map  and  a  number  of  Proofs  and  BlustrationB  of  the  llistory.  Bj 
KOBBBT  Gbebnhow,  Librarian  of  the  Department  of  State  of  ihe  United  Statee. 
Thick  8to,  labgs  map,  cloth,    6«  (pub.  at  16») 

WISTORY  OP  ANGLING  LITERATURE,   and  on  Matter,  eon. 
nected  with  Fish  and  FisherB  from  the  earliest  period,  to  which  is  added  a 
General  Bibliography  of  Books  on  Angling.    By  an  Ahglbb.    Fcp.  Sto,  ^oth,    6« 
(nearly  ready). 

rjHRISTMASTIDE,  its  History,  Festivities,  and  Carols.  By  Wiliiak 
^-^  Sakdtb,  Esq.,  F.S  JL,  in  one  handsome  yoL  8to,  illtt8TBA.tsd  with  20 
BNGBAYnroa  aftbb  thx  dssiqhb  ov  J.  Stsphavovf,  cloth.    14» 


lit  title  vouches  that  Ckruiwuutid*  ii  gennane  to 
the  time.  Mr.  Sandys  has  brooght  together,  in  an 
oetSTo  of  some  800  pages,  a  great  oeal  of  often 
iaterettiiur  information,  bejond  the  stale  gossip 
aboat  *'Cnristmas  in  the  olden  time,**  aiul  the 
threadbare  make-beUeres  of  JoUitr  and  genjalitj 
which  famish  forUi  most  books  on  the  subject  His 
esrolstoo^  which  include  aome  in  old  Iraich  and 


Prorensal,  are  selected  fhmi  numerous  aourees,  and 
oomprise  many  of  the  less  known,  and  more  vorth 
knowing.  His  materials  are  presented  with  nod 
feeling  and  mastery  of  his  theme,  and  for  excelkat 
taste  and  unropziueness  in  binding,  without  e>- 
treme  fftttnnfss,  the  book  is  a  modeL  On  the 
whole,  the  Tolume  desetrea,  and  ahoold  antidpala^ 
M  ^jtliwrnn     tkttctmittt 


JU8T  IMPORTED. 

WISTOIRE  DE  L'ARCHITECTURE   SACREE  du  qnatrikne  an 
dizi^me  si^ole  dans  les  anoiens  ^yeches  de  Gbmits,  Lausakhi  et  Siov.    Bsr 
J.  D.  Blati&vao,  Architeote.    One  toL  8to,  pp.  450,  and  87  plates,  and  a  4to  Atks 
o£d2plate9  of  ArekUeetm^  Sculpture,  Breeeoe»^  Seliquariee,  ^e,  jv.    £2.  lOt 

A  TXBT  «BMARgABLB  BOOK,  AVD  WOBTH  THl  HOTIOB  OV  THl  ABOHITBOI; 
ZHX  ABOHlBOLOeiST,  AITD  THB  AbTIST. 

rjOPENHAGEN— THE  TRAVELLER'S    HANDBOOK    TO 

^-^  COPENHAaEN  and  its  Environs.  By  ANauoAinJs.  12mo,  witJil(Mye  Map 
qf  Sealandt  Plan  of  Copenhagen,  and  Viewe.    12mo,elotk.    Be 

A  NTIGUEDADES  PERUANAS,  por  Mabiako  Eduabdo  db  Bivibo^ 

-^^  Director  del  Mueeo  Naeional  de  Lima,  j  Dr.  JuAH  DiBOO  DB  Tsohuim 
(amthor  of  Traf>ele  in  Peru).    4to,  pp.  842,  with  woodcutt,  and  folio  Tohune  of 

OOLOUBBD  PLATES,  hde.     £5.  5« 

A  description  of  remains  discovered  in  the  sites 
of  andeat  cities  snd  temples  in  Peru,  those  ejects 
whidi  anrested  the  attention  and  excited  the  won- 
der of  the  phikMophie  Humboldt,  when  investi- 
gatii^  the  jphysiciu  features  of  that  remarkable 
eoun&y.  The  illustratire  plates,  executed  at 
Vienna,  from  the  drawings  of  the  Artist,  are  among 
the  manrehi  of  lithography.  They  comprise  repre- 
sentations of  mummiAed  bodies,  prepared  in  the 
Banner  peculiar  to  the  Peruvians,  vases  (tf  gro- 

PSSAI  HISTORIQUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE  et  Pittofesqne  sar 
-^^  les  Danses  des  Morts.  Far  E.  H.  Langloib  ;  soiri  d'nne  Lettre  de  L^er,  st 
one  note  de  Pepping  snr  le  mdme  sujet^  pnhli^  par  Pettier  et  Baadiy,  2  toIs,  royal  %ro, 
with  64 platee  of  DeaJtICe Damoe  ofvarioue aget,  aUomany  vignattee,  eewed,  £1.  If 

LA  ROMAINE,  ou  HISTOIRE,  LANGUE,  LITTERATURE, 
OBOGBAPHIE,  staiistique  des  Peuples  de  la  Langue  d*Or,  Adrialiens,  Vsl- 
laques,  et  Moldares,  resum^  sous  le  nom  de  Bomans.  Par  J.  A.  Yaiclakt,  8  Tds,  SfO 
sewed,  18«. 

^ATOYAGES^  Belations,  et  Memoires  originaux    ponr  serrir  a  rHistoiie  ds 

*      la  Deoouverte  de  TAmerique,  pnbli^  ponr  la  premise  fois  en  Fran^ais.    Ptf 

H.  TsBHATTX-CtoicPAirg.   20  Tols.  Bto,  both  Series,  and  complete.    Sewed,  £8.  lOs 

A  vahiahle  colkctioa  of  eariy  voyages  and  lehUioiis  on  8ottth  Aierica;  slw  tnasktioM  sf 
Spanish  ICSS.,  prindpaUy  it lattng  to  Old  and  Ksw  Mesies. 


teaqpu  form  and  diaracteristic  idols  in  tevra  eotta  and 
the  precious  metals,  textile  febriea,  weapons  of  a 
very  remote  period,  and  view  of  templea  and  boil^ 
ings,  which,  for  symmetry  and  beauty,  may  vie  with 
those  ^  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  in  the  dawn  of 
civilisation,  all  executed  with  a  spirit  and  trothfal- 
ness  unsuurpassed  by  any  work  of  the  kind  that  hss 
come  under  our  notiee.— I#<«rary  GeMtttc,  Jan.  4 
18(8. 


in 


